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THIS  elwf>tar  iaelades  tvrentr-foor  jwcty  dioiiif  wbieb  PtoleBT  CpipluuMi  niflM4  b  Kmt  In  tbit 
faterralthelUmwBieiifsgeuiwar;  finta^auttPbiUpkiiirof  lCacea»n.oTerwbo«i  theyfda  ftfuMVi 
Tfetecy;  and  then  mcaiut  Antioehoi,  kinif  of  P/rta,  who  alto  is  defeatod,  aad  foraad  to  «•  for  poaoo 
Al  the  saina  tine,  leadi  aad  dirisioas  break  out  botwoon  tho  Lacodsmoniau  and  Aebaaat,  and  tbo 
famous  Philopcemcn  diet. 

^  I  -  -  -     .-  ■  — - — ^ 

CHAPTER  I. 

nrCLVDIKO  THS  RBIOir  OF  PTOLBIIT  EPIPHAHKS. 

8ECTX09  I.— PTOLEMY  EPIPBANBS  SUCCEEDS  PHILOFATEa  llf  EGYPT.     TliOUBMBS 
»  WHICH  SOOK  FOLLOW. 

[  RELATED  in  the  preceding  book,  how  Ptolemy  Philopator,  worn  out  with 
)iots  and  excesses,  iiad  come  to  his  end,  after  having  reigned  seventeen  years. 
As  the  only  persons  present  when  that  monarch  expired,  were  Agathoeles, 
bis  sister,  and  their  creatures,  they  concealed  his  death  as  Iraig  as  possible 
^rom  lli«  public,  in  order  that  tney  might  have  time  to  carry  off  cdl  the  money, 
^ewels,  and  other  valuable  effects  in  the  palace.  They  also  formed  a  plan 
to  maintain  the  authority  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  late  king,  by  usurping 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  named  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who 
was  then  but  five  years  old.  They  imagined  that  this  might  easily  be  done, 
if  they  could  but  take  off  Tlepolemus,  who  had  succeeded  Sosibes  in  the  minis- 
try:  and  accordingly,  they  concerted  measures  to  despatch  him.* 

At  last  they  informed  the  public  of  the  king's  death.  Immediately  a 
great  council  of  the  Macedoniansf  was  assembled,  in  which  Agathoeles  and 
Agathoclea  were  present.  Agathoeles,  after  shedding  abundance  of  tears, 
b^an  by  imploring  their  protection  for  the  young  kmg^  whom  he  held  ih 
his  arms.  He  told  them  that  his  royal  father,  in  bis  expiring  moments,  had 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  Agathoclea,  whom  he  pointed  out  to  thon ;  and 
had  recommended  him  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians.  That  for  this 
reason,  he  had  come  to  implore  their  assistance  against  Tlepolemus,  who,  as 
he  was  well  informed,  designed  to  usurp  the  crown.  He  added,  that  he  had 
brought  witnesses  expressly  to  prove  his  treason,  and  at  the  same  time  o^ 
ferea  to  produce  them.  He  imagined,  that,  by  this  weak  artifice,  Tlepole- 
mus would  be  immediately  despatched,  and  that,  consequendy,  he  misht 
easily  obtain  the  regency ;  but  the  artifice  was  too  gross,  and  the  people  mb- 
medmtely  swore  the  destruction  of  Agathoeles,  his  sister,  and  all  theur  crea- 
tures.   This  last  attempt  recalling  to  their  remembrance  their  .other  crimes, 


*  A.  M.  3800.    Ant.  J.  C.  304.    Justin.  1.  xxx.  c.  9.    Polyb.  1.  zr,  p.  71».TMi 
t  Polrbins  (irer  this  naaM  to  the  Alezaadriaas,  who  descended  firom  the  MaoedonUas,  aad  the  poftorf^ 
if  At  ttBBd«n  of  Alexaadria,  or  to  those  to  whom  the  same  prirUega*  lu^  been  graalad. 
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all  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  rose  against  them.    The  yaang  king  \ 

taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  seated  on  the  throne  in  Hippodrome.  AAer 
which,  Agathocles^  his  sister^and  (Einanthe  his  motheiv  were  brought  before 
the  king,  and  all  three  put  to  death  as  by  his  order.  The  populace  exposed 
their  dead  bodies  to  all  the  indignities  possible ;  dragging  them  through  the 
street^  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  All  their  relations  and  creatures  met 
with  the  same  treatment,  and  not  one  of  them  was  spared ;  the  ususd  and  just 
end  of  those  unworthy  favourites,  who  abuse  the  confidence  of  their  sove^- 
reign  to  oppress  the  people,  and  who  never  pimish  those  who  resemble  them- 
selves. 

Philammon,  the  assassin  who  had  been  hired  to  murder  Arsinoe,  havino^ 
returned  from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria,  two  or  three  days  before  ithiii  tumuU 
broke  out,  the  ladies  of  honour  of  that  unfortunate  queen  had  immediate  no- 
tice of  it,  and,  taking  this  opportunity  which  the  distractions  of  the  city  grave 
them,  they  resolved  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  mistress.  Accordingly, 
they  broke  open  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  was,  and  killed  him  with 
dubs  and  stones. 

The  care  of  the  king's  person,  till  otherwise  provided  for,  was  given  to 
Sosibes,  son  to  him  who  had  governed  during  the  last  three  reigns.  History. 
does  not  inform  us  whether  he  was  still  alive ;  but  it  is  certsun  that  he  lived 
to  a  great  age,  as  he  passed  more  than  sixty  years  in  the  adminbtration. 
No  minister  was  ever  more  cunning  or  more  corrupt  than  this  Sosibes.  He 
made  no  scruple  of  committing  the  blackest  crimes,  provided  they  conduced' 
to  his  ends.  Polybius  imputes  to  him  the  murder  of  Lysimachus  son  of 
Ptolemy,  and  of  Arsinoe  daughter  of  that  Lysimachus ;  of  Magas  son  of 
Ptolemy,  and  of  Berenice  daughter  of  Magas ;  of  B^eaice  mother  to  Ptolem: ' 
Philopator ;  of  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta ;  and  lastly,  of  Arsinoe  daughter  o.J 
Berenice.*  It  is  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  a  conduct  of  so  much  inhu« 
manity  and  cruelty  in  bis  administration,  he  should  support  himself  so  long^, 
and  at  last  come  to  a  peaceable  end.  ^ 

Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  had  discovered  the.strongest  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  that  monarch,  and  were  ready  to  assist  him  on  all  occasions,  let  n»> 
sooner  was  he  dead,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant,  whom  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  justice  enjoined  them  not  to  disturb  in  the  possession  of  his  father's  king 
dom,  than  they  immediately  joined  in  a  crimmal  alUance,  and  excited  each 
other  to  take  off  the  lawful  heir,  and  divide  his  dominions  between  them, 
Philip  was  to  have  Caria,  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  and  Egypt;  and  AntiocLus  all 
the  rest.  With  this  view,  the  latter  entered  Coelosyria,  and  Palestine ;  and, 
in  less  than  two  campaigns,  made  an  entire  conquest  of  those  two  provinces, 
with  all  their  cities  and  dependencies.  Their  guilt,  says  Polybius,  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  glar nig,  had  they,  like  tyrants,  endeavoured  to  gloss  over 
their  crimes  with  some  specious  pretence ;  but  so  far  from  doing  this,  their  in- 
justice and  cruelty  were  so  barefaced,  that  to  them  was  applied  what  has 
been  observed  of  fishes  that  the  large  ones,  though  of  the  same  species,  prey 
on  the  lesser.  One  would  be  tempted,  continues  the  same  author,  at  seeing 
the  most  sacred  laws  of  society  so  openly  violated,  to  accuse  Providence  of 
being  indifferent  and  insensible  to  the  most  horrid  crimes.  But  it  fully  justified 
its  conduct,  by  punishing  those  two  kings  according  to  their  deserts;  and  made 
such  an  example  of  them,  as  ought  in  all  succeeding  ages  to  deter  others  from 
following  their  example.  For  while  they  were  meditatmg  to  dispossess  a  weak 
and  helpless  infant  of  his  kingdom,  by  piecemeal,  Providence  raised  up  the 
Romans  against  them,  who  entirely  subverted  the  kingdoms  of  Phihp  and  An- 
tiochus, and  reduced  their  successors  to  almost  as  great  calamities,  as  those 
with  which  they  intended  to  crush  the  infant  king.t 
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JDuring  that  tiiiie»  Philip  was  engased  in  a  war  against  the  JRhodbnSyOVCr 
whom  he  gained  an  inconsiderable  advantaga,  in  a  nand  cngagcmcoC  near 
the  island  of  Lade,  opposite  the  city  of  Afiletus.* 

The  next  year  he  invaded  Attalus,  and  advaneed  as  te  as  Peifamns,  the 
capital  of  his  kinffdom.  But  all  his  efforts  in  assaulting  the  citynemg  to  no 
purpose,  he  turned  his  rage  and  fury  against  the  rods ;  and  not  satisfied  with 
burning  their  temples,  he  demolished  statues,  brcMse  to  pieces  their  altars,  and 
even  iNilled  upthestones'fromthdr  foundations,  that  not  the  least  vesdges  of 
them  might  remain.t 

He  was  not  more  successful  against  die  Rhodians.  Havinc  afaready  fought 
them  with  but  indifferent  success,  he  ventured  a  second  battw  off  the  island 
of  Chio.  Attahis  had  united  his  fleet  to  that  of  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  was 
defeated  with  considerable  loss.  There  were  killed,  in  his  army,  three  thoin 
sand  Macedonians,  and  six  thousand  aUies ;  and  two  thousand  Macedonians 
and  confederates, with  seven  hundred  Egyptians,  were  taken  prisonen.  The 
Rhodians  lost  but  sixty  men,  and  Attauis  seventy. 

Philip  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engagement  to  himself^  and  that,  for  two 
reasons :  the  first  was,  that  having  repulsed  Attains  to  the  shore,  he  had  taken 
that  prince's  ship ;  and  the  second,  tliat  having  cast  anchor  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Ai^ennum,  he  had  stopped  even  among  the  wrecks  of  his  enemiea. 
But  though  ne  assumed  the  best  air  he  could,  he  was  sensible  of  his  neat  loss^ 
and  could  neither  conceal  it  from  others  nor  himsdf.  This  prince  nad  never 
lost  so  great  a  number  of  men,  either  by  sea  or  land,  in  one  day.  He  was 
highly  afflicted  on  account  of  it,  and  it  visibly  damped  his  natural  vivacity. 

The  ill  success  of  this  battle  did  not  abate  rlulip's  courage.  The  charao* 
ter  of  that  prince  was,  to  be  unshaken  in  his  resolutions ;  and  not  to  be  do* 
jected  by  dis^pointments,  but  to  overcome  cUfficulties  by  inflexible  con^ 
stancy  and  perseverance  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  continued  the  war  with  fresh 
bravery.  1  am  not  certain  that  we  may  not  date  at  this  period  the  craeltiei 
which  Philip  exorcised  over  the  Cianians ;  a  barbarity  he  is  often  reproached 
with,  the  particulars  of  which,  have  unhappily  been  lost  Cios,  whose  in* 
habkants  were  called  Cianians,  was  a  small  city  of  Bkhynia.  The  man  whk> 
was  goveniot  of  it  had  been  raised  to  that  post  by  the  ^tolians,  who  at  that 
time  were  in  alliance  with  Philip.  We  find  that  he  besieced  it  at  the  request 
ci  his  son-in-law,  Pnisias,  kin|^  of  Bithynia.  who  pretenctod  to  have  received 
s(Mne  insult  from  it.  The  city  m  all  probability  was  taken  by  storm.  A  great 
number  of  the  inhalutants  suffered  the  most  cruel  torments ;  the  rest  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  captivity,  which  to  them  was  worse  than  death ;  and  the 
city  was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  This  barbarity  alienated  the  ^to> 
Hans  from  him,  and  particularly  the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  and  friends 
to  the  inhabitaots  of  Cios.  Polybius  seems  to  ascribe  its  destruction  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  Cianians  themselves,  who  used  to  bestow  all  posts  and  pre- 
ferments on  their  most  worthless  citizens ;  and  to  follow  so  blindly  thev  pe^ 
nicious  opinions  in  every  thing,  as  even  to  persecute  those  who  ventured  to 
oppose  them.  He  adcb,  that  a  people  who  act  in  this  mann«  plunge  volun* 
tarijy  into  the  greatest  calamities ;  and  that  it  is  surprising  they  do  not  correct 
themselves  in  this  respect  by  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  which  shows,  that 
the  nun  of  the  most  powerful  states  is  solely  owing  to  the  ill  choice  of  those  to 
whom  they  confide  either  the  command  of  their  armies,  or  the  administration 
of  their  political  affairs.| 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  And  Chersonesus,  were  several  cities 
surrendered  voluntarily.  Abvdos,  however,  shut  her  gates  against  him,  and 
even  reused  to  hear  the  deputies  he  had  sent,  so  that  he  was  fcirced  to  besiege 
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it  Thkdityism  Am,  and  stands  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespom, 
now  called  the  Dardanelles^  and  opposite  to  the  city  of  Sestos  in  Europe. 
The  distance  between  these  two  cities  was  about  two  miles.  The  reader  will 
suppose,  that  Ab^dos  must  have  been  a  city  of  great  importance,  as  it  com- 
manded the  straits,  and  made  those  who  were  possessed  of  it,  masters  of  the 
communication  between  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  generally  practised,  in  the  assaulting  and  defending  of 
cities,  was  omitted  in  diis  sie^.  No  place  was  ever  defended  with  greater 
obstinacy,  which  might  be  said  at  length,  on  the  side  of  the  besieged,  to  have 
risen  to  fuiy  and  Imitality.  Confiding  in  their  own  strength,  they  repulsed, 
with  the  greatest  vigour,  the  first  approaches  of  the  Macedonians.  On  the 
nde  next  the  sea,  the  machines  of  war  no  sooner  came  forward,  than  they 
were  Immediately  either  dismounted  by  the  balistas,  or  consumed  bj  fire. 
Even  the  ships,  on  which  they  were  mounted,  were  in  daiwer :  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  diat  die  besiegers  sa^ed  them.  On  the  land  side, 
the  Abvdonians  also  defended  themselves  for  s<Mne  time  with  great  courage, 
and  did  not  despair  even  of  defeating  the  en^ny.  But^  finding  that  the  out- 
ward wall  was  sapped,  and  that  die  Macedonians  carried  their  mines  under 
the  inner  one,  which  had  been  raised  to  supply  the  pkce  of  the  other,  they 
sent  deputies  to  PhiliiK  oaring  to  surrender  their  city  upon  the  following 
conditions :  that  such  KMrces  as  had  been  sent  them  by  the  Rhodians  and 
king  Attalus.  should  return  to  their  respective  sovereigns  under  his  safe  con- 
duct :  and  tnat  all  firee  citizens  should  retire  whenever  they  pleased,  with 
the  clotibes  they  then  had  on.  Philip  answering,  that  the  Abydonians  Ind 
only  to  choose,  whether  ihev  would  surrender  at  discretion,  or  continue  to 
defend  themseles  valiantly,  the  deputies  retired. 

This  advice  being  brougnt,  the  besieged,  in  transports  of  despur,  assembled 
together,  to  consider  whc^  was  to  be  done.  The^  came  to  this  resolution : 
first,  that  the  slaves  should  be  set  at  liberty,  to  animate  them  to  defend  the 
city  with  the  utmost  vigour:  secondly^  that  all  the  women  should  be  shut  up 
in  the  temple  of  Diana ;  and  all  the  children,  with  their  nurses,  in  the  Gjrmna* 
Slum :  that  this  beiiij;  done,  they  then  should  bring  mto  the  great  squaure  all 
the  gold  and  silver  m  the  city,  and  carry  all  the  rest  of  the  valuable  efiects 
into  the  quadrireme  of  die  Rhodians,  and  the  trireme  of  the  Gityeenlans." 
This  resolution  having  passed  unanimously,  another  assembly  was  called, 
in  which  they  made  choce  of  fifty  of  the  wisest  and  most  ancient  of  the  citi- 
lens,  but  who  at  the  same  time  had  vigour  enough  left  to  execute  what 
should  have  been  determined :  and  they  were  made  to  take  an  oath,  in  pre* 
sence  of  all  the  inhabitants,  tnat  the  instant  they  saw  the  enemy  master  of 
the  inner  wall,  they  should  kill  the  wcmien  and  children,  set  fire  to  the  two 
gallevs,  laden  with  their  efiects,  and  throw  into  the  sea  all  the  ^M  and  silver 
whie^  they  had  heaped  togetner :  then,  sending  for-  tiieir  priests,  they  took 
an  oath  either  to  conquer  or  die^  Mward  m  hand ;  and,  after  having  sacrificed 
the  victims,  they  obliged  the  pnests  and  priestesses  to  pronounce,  before  the 
altar,  the  |reatest  curses  on  those  who  should  break  their  oath. 

This  bang  done,  they  left  ofi*  countermining,  and  resolveck  the  instant  the 
wall  should  fall,  to  fly  to  the  breach,  and  fieht  to  the  last.  Accordingly,  the 
inner  wall  tumbling^  the  besieeed,  true  to  the  oath  tb^  had  taken,  fought  in 
the  breach  with  sucn  unparalleled  bravery,  that  though  Philip  had  perpetu- 
ally sustained,  with  firesh  soldiers,  those  who  had  mounted  to  the  assault, 
yet,  when  night  separated  the  combatants,  he  was  still  doubtful  with  regard 
to  the  success  of  the  siege.  Such  Abydonians  as  marched  first  to  the  breach, 
over  the  heaps  of  the  sfitin,  firaght  with  fijry ;  and  not  otAy  made  use  or  their 
swords,  and  iaveUns.  but,  after  their  arms  were  broken  to  pieces,  or  fiirced 
out  of  their  hands,  tney  rushed  furiously  upon  the  Macedonian^  knocked 
down  some,  broke  the  sarissae  or  long  spears  of  others,  and  with  tne  pi^cSf 
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ACfiick  their  Atees,  and  such  parts  of  their  bodies  as  were  oneoirerali  till  they 
inade  them  entirely  despair  of  the  event. 

When  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  slanghteri  the  breach  was  quite  covered 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Abydonians ;  and  those  who  had  escaped,  wece 
so  greally  fiitiffued,  and  had  received  so  many  wounds,  that  they  scarcely 
could  support  Aemselves.  Thinp  being  brought  to  this  dreadful  extremity, 
two  of  the  principal  citixeos,  unable  to  execute  the  dreadful  resolution  that 
had  been  taken,  and  which  at  that  time  displaced  itself  to  thar  unagioations 
in  all  its  horror,  agreed,  that  to  save  their  wives  and  children,  th^  should 
send  to  Philip,  by  daybreak,  all  their  priests  and  priestesses,  clothed  in  pon- 
tifical habits,  to  implore  his  mercy,  and  open  their  gates  to  nim. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  the  city,  as  had  been  agreed,  was  surrendered 
to  Philip ;  during  which,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abydonians  who  survived, 
vented  millions  of  imprecations  against  their  fellow-citizens,  and  especially 
against  the  priests  and  priestesses,  for  delivering  up  to  the  enemy  those  whom 
they  themselves  had  devoted  to  death  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths.  Philip 
marched  into  the  city,  and  seized,  without  the  least  opposition,  all  the  rich 
effects  which  the  Abvdonians  had  heaped  together  hi  one  place.  But  now^ 
he  was  gready  terrined  with  the  spectacle  he  saw.  Among  these  ill-fated 
citizens,  wlM>m  despair  had  made  so  furious  and  distra<^,  some  wen 
straDgliiig  their  wives  and  children,  and  others  cutting  them  to  pieces  with 
their  swords ;  some  were  running  to  murder  them,  others  were  phmging  them 
into  welb,  while  others  were  precipitating  them  from  the  tops  of  houses; 
in  a  word,  death  appeared  in  all  its  variety  of  horrors.  Philip,  pierced  with 
grief,  and  seized  with  horror  at  this  spectacle,  stopped  the  soldiers,  who 
were  greedy  of  plunder,  and  published  a  declaration,  importing,  that  ha 
would  allow  three  days  to  all  who  were  resolved  to  lay  violent  hands  <m 
themselves.  He  was  in  hopes,  that  during  this  interval  uey  would  change 
their  resolution  ;  but  thev  had  made  their  choice  before.  They  thought  k 
would  be  degenerating  m>m  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  fbr 
tiieir  country,  should  tiiey  survive  them.  The  individuals  of  every  family 
killed  one  another,  and  none  escaped  this  murderous  expedition,  but  those 
whose  hands  were  tied,  or  were  otherwise  kept  from  destroying  themselves* 

A  short  time  before  the  city  surrendered,  an  ambassador  from  the  Ro* 
mans  to  Fhiiip  arrived.  This  embassy  was  sent  on  various  accounts  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain.  The  fame  and  glory  of  thb  people  had  r»* 
cendy  spread  through  aU  parts  of  the  worid,  by  the  victory  which  Sciph> 
gained  over  Hannibal  in  Afi^ca,  an  event  which  so  gloriously,  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  terminated  the  second  Punic  war.*  The  court  of  Egypt, 
beinp^  in  so  much  danger  from  the  union  that  had  been  formed  between 
Phihp  and  Antiochus  against  their  infant  ktn^,  had  addressed  the  Romant 
for  protection,  and  ofiered  them  the  guardianship  of  the  king,  and  the  regency 
of  tiie  kingckHn  during  his  minority ;  declaring  that  the  late  monarch  haa 
desired  it  at  his  death.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Romans  not  to  suffer  the 
power  of  Philip  and  Antiochus  to  increase,  by  the  addition  of  so  many  rich  pro>« 
vjnces,  of  which  the  empire  of  Egjrpt  at  that  time  consbted.  It  was  not  diA* 
cult  to  foresee  that  thev  would  soon  be  engaged  in  war  with  those  two  princes, 
with  one  of  whom  they  already  had  some  differences,  which  threatenea 
mudi  i^reater.  For  these  reasons  the^  had  not  hesitated  to  accept  the  guar* 
diansbip,aod  had  consequently  appointed  three  deputies,  who  were  ordered 
to  acquaint  the  two  kings  with  their  resolution,  and  to  enjoin  them  not  to  iik 
fest  the  domi^ons  of  tneu*  royal  pupil,  for  that,  otherwise  they  should  be 
forced  to  dedare  war  against  them.f  Every  reader  will  perceive,  that  de- 
claring so  generously  in  favour  of  an  oppressed  infant  monarch,  was  making 
a  just  and  noble  use  of  their  poww. 
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At  the  lame  time  there  arrived  ia  Rome^  ambaisadors  from  Ae  Bli<M&n» 
and  from  kin;  Attalus,  to  complain  also  of  the  enterprises  of  the  two  kinps  ; 
and  to  inform  the  Romans,  that  Philip,  either  in  person  or  by  his  deputies, 
vraa  soliciting  several  cities  of  Asia  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  certainly  me- 
ditating some  great  design.  This  was  an  additional  motive  for  hastening 
the  departure  of  the  three  ambassadors. 

On  arriving  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  siese  of  Abydos,  thev  sent  to 
Philip  the  youneest  of  their  colleagues,  named  £milius,  who,  as  has  been 
observed,  arrived  at  Abydos  at  the  time  that  the  citv  was  on  the  point  of 
being  surrendered.  iEmilius  informed  Philip  that  ne  was  ordered,  in  the 
name  of  the  senate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make  war  upon  any  of  the  states  of 
Greece,  nor  to  invade  any  part  of  Ptolemy's  dominions ;  but  to  refer  to  a 
just  arbitration  his  pretensions  upoa  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians :  that^^pro* 
Tided  he  acquiesced  with  these  remonstrances,  he  would  continue  in  peace  ; 
but.  that  if  he  refused,  the  Romans  would  proclaim  war  against  him*  Philip 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Rhodians  had  occasioned  the  rupture.  "  But,'' 
said  ^milius,  interrupting  him,  ^^  did  the  Athenians  and  Abydooians  attack 
you  first  ?  Philip,  who  had  not  beea  used  to  hear  truth,  ofiended  at  the  bold- 
xiess  of  such  an  answer  addressed  to  a  king,  replied :  '^  vour  age,  your  beauty,'^ 
for  Polybius  informs  us  that  this  ambassador  had  reaUy  a  fine  person,  ^^  and 
especially  the  Roman  name,  exalt  your  pride  to  a  prodigious  degree.  For 
my  part,  I  wish  your  republic  may  observe  punctually  the  treaties  it  hasr 
concluded  with  me ;  but,  in  case  I  should  be  invaded  by  it,  I  hope  to  show 
that  the  einpire  of  Macedonia  does  not  yield  to  Rome  either  in  valour  or 
reputation."*  The  deputy  withdrew  from  Abydos  with  this  answer :  and 
Philip,  having  taken  that  city,  left  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  and  letumed  to 
Maceaonia. 

It  appears  that  J^ilius  went  into  Egypt,  while  the  two  other  saohassar 
dors  went  very  properly  to  Antiochus.  ^milius  having  arrived  at  Alexan* 
dria,  assumed  the  guardianship  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  pmr- 
suant  to  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  senate  at  his  settin?  out ; 
and  settled  eveiy  thine  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kgypt 
would  then  admit.  He  appointed  Aristomenes  the  Acamanian  to  superintend 
'die  education  and  person  of  the  young  monarch,  and  made  him  prime  minister. 
This  Aristomenes  had  erown  old  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  acted  with  the 
utmost  prudence  and  fidelity  in  the  emplovment  conferred  upon  him. 

In  tiie  mean  time,  the  forces  of  Philip  laid  waste  Attica,  the  pretence  of 
which  invasion  was  as  follows.  Two  young  men  of  Acamania  being  in 
Athens,  at  the  time  when  the  citizens  were  solemnizing  the  grand  ntysteries 
there,  had  crowded  into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  not  knowing  that  it  was  (<x^ 
bidden.  Though  their  fault  proceeded  entirely  from  ignorance,  they  were 
immediately  massacred,  as  guilty  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  The  Acama* 
nians,  justly  exasperated  at  so  cruel  a  treatment,  had  reccHirse  to  Philip,  who 
gladly  embraced  this  opportunity,  and  gave  them  a  body  of  forces,  with  which 
thev  entered  Attica,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  returned  home  laden 
witn  spoils.t 

The  Athenians  carried  iheir  complaints  agsunst  this  enterprise  to  Rome, 
and  were  joined  on  that  occasion  by  the  Rhodians  and  king  Attalus.  The 
Romans  only  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  break  with  km?  rhilip,  at  whom 
they  were  very  much  offended.  He  had  infringed  the  condition  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  with  him  three  years  before,  m  not  ceasing  to  infest  the 
lilies  who  were  included  in  it^,  He  had  just  before  sent  troops  and  money 
to  Hannibal  in  Africa ;  and  a  report  was  spread,  that  he  was  at  that  time  very 

*  losueu  Ttitti  y'ldire,  feraclor  oratio  visa  est.  quwn  quae  habettda  apud  regem  eMet  i£ta«,  iaqidt.  et 
fonna»etMp«r  omnia,  Romanom  nomejD  te  ferociorem  f^cit  £gD  aatem  primumTcUm  voB  imdmtvta.  wa»^ 
more*  lervare  Bk<|Aam  pacem.  Si  bello  laceueritis*  mihi  quoqoa  in  anino  eit  fac«re*at  nguam  Ma—to 
iWia  QpmeiMue  h»ai  minus  quain  Romannm  nobile  b«Uo  sentiati«.*~Idr.  i  zxzL  n.  18,. 


Iboiy  in  A»i.  This  maik  the  Romans  onsa^,  who  caOed  to  mliid  the 
troubles  which  Pyrrhns  had  brought  upon  them,  with  only  a  handful  of 
Eptrots,  a  people  very  much  inferior  to  the  Macedonians.  Having  thus  ended 
Ihe  war  against  Carthage,  they  judged  it  adviseable  to  prevent  the  enterprises 
of  this  new  enemy,  who  might  become  formidable,  in  case  they  should  give 
him  time  to  increase  his  strength.  The  senate,  after  making  such  an  answer 
as  pleased  aU  the  ambassadors,  wdered  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  the  propraetor, 
to  advance  toward  Macedonia  with  a  fleet,  in  order  to  examine  matten  nearer 
at  hand,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  give  immediate  aid  to  the  allies.* 

In. the  mean  time,  the  Roman  senate  deliberated  seriously  on  what  was  to 
be  done  in  the  present  juncture.  At  the  verw  time  it  assembled  to  consider  that 
important  afiair.  a  second  embassy  arrived  from  the  Athenians,  which  brought 
advice  that  Philip  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  Attica  in  person ;  and  that 
in  case  they  were  not  immediately  succoured,  he  would  infallibly  make  himself 
master  of  Athens.  They  also  received  letters  from  Levinus  the  propraetor 
and  from  Aureliushis  lieutenant,  by  which  they  were  informed,  that  they  had, 
the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  Philip  had  some  design  against  them ; 
and  that  the  danger  being  imminent,  they  nad  no  time  to  lo8e.t 

Upon  this  news,  the  Kotnans  rnolved  to  proclaim  war  against  Philip. 
Accordingly,  P.  Sulpitius  the  consul,  to  whom  Macedonia  had  fallen  by  lot* 
put  to  sea  with  an  army,  and  soon  arrived  there.  Here  he  was  soon  informed 
that  Athens  was  besieged,  and  imi^red  his  assistance.  He  detached  a 
squadron  of  twenty  galleys  commanded  by  Claudius  Cento,  who  set  sail  im- 
mediately. Philip  had  not  laid  siege  to  Athens  in  person,  but  deputed  one 
of  his  lieutenants  for  that  purpose;  having  taken  the  field  in  person  against 
Attalos^  and  the  Rhodians.^ 

SECTIOir  II. — ^EXPEDITIONS  OP  SITLPITnTS.     PHILIP  LOSES  A  BATTLE.     THE 
ACHiEANS  DECLAKE  FOR  THE  ROMANS. 

Ci^AVDius  Cento,  whom  the  omsul  had  sent  to  succour  Athens,  having 
entered  the  Piraeus  with  his  galleys,  revived  the  drooping  courage  ot  the  in- 
habitants. He  was  not  satisfied  witli  securing  the  city  and  country  around  it  % 
but,  having  advice  that  the  garrison  of  Chalcis  did  not  observe  the  least  order 
or  dbcipline,  as  remote  from  danger,  he  sailed  out  with  his  fleet,  arrived  neat 
the  city  before  day,  and  finding  the  sentinels  asleep,  entered  it  without  mo- 
lestation, set  fire  to  the  public  magazines  which  were  full  of  corn,  and  to  the 
arsenal  that  was  well  provkled  wiUi  machines  of  war ;  cut  the  whole  garrison 
to  pieces ;  and,  after  carrying  on  board  his  ships  the  immense  booty  he  had 
amassed,  he  returned  to  the  riraeus.§ 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrias,  the  instant  he  heard  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  that  confederate  city,  flew  thither  in  hopes  of  surprising 
the  Romans.  But  they  had  gone ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  come  for  no 
other  purpose,  than  to  be  a  spectator  of  that  city  still  burning  and  half  ruined. 
He  would  certainly  have  treated  Athens  in  the  same  manner,  if  one  of  ihe 
couriers  called  hemerodromi,!!  who  perceived  the  king's  troops  from  the  emi- 
nence where  he  was  posted,  had  not  carried  the  news  of  it  immediately  to 
Athens,  where  the  inhabitants  were  all  asleep.  ^  Philip  arrived  a  few  hours 
after,  but  before  daybreak.  Perceiving  that  this  stratagem  had  not  taken 
effect,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  city.  The  Atlienians  had  drawn  up  theii*  sol- 
diers in  order  of  battle,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  at  the  gate  Dipylos : 
Philip,  niarchiog  at  the  head  of  his  cuiny,  attacked  them  wim  vigour,  and 
having  killed  several  of  them  with  his  own  hand,  drove  them  back  into  the 
city,  whither  he.  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  pursue  them.  But  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  the  country  seats,  on  the  place  for  the  public  exercises,  as 
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the  L^inn,  and  especially  on  such  temples  as  stood  n^tbout  the  city ;  s^ 
ting^  nre  to  every  things,  and  ruining  whatever  came  in  his  way.  not  sparing 
either  the  tombs  or  the  most  sacred  places.  He  marched  from  hence  with  a 
view  of  surprising^  Eieusia,  where  his  project  also  proved  abbrtive.  He  ttien 
proceeded  toward  Corinth,  when,  hearing  that  the  Achaeans  held  their  assem- 
bly at  Argos,  he  went  thitner. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  act  in  regard  to  Nabis^  the  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
who  had  succeeded  Macnanidas,  and  infested  the  whole  country  with  his  in- 
cursions. Philip  offered  to  charge  himself  entirely  with  that  war,  and  his 
proposal  was  received  with  universal  joy.  He,  however  added  a  condition, 
which  abated  it  very  much ;  that  they  should  furnish  him  with  as  many 
troops  as  were  necessary  for  garrisoning  Craea^  Chalcis,  and  Corinth ;  and 
chat  they  should  not  leave  the  places  behind  him  without  defence,  while  he 
was  fighting  for  them.  They  perceived  that  his  design  was  to  draw  out  of 
Peloponnesus  all  the  Achaean  youth,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  it, 
and  engage  in  a  war  against  the  Romans.  Cycliadus,  who  presided  in  the 
assembly,  eluded  the  proposal,  by  observing,  that  it  was  not  allowed,  by 
their  laws,  to  ddl>ate  on  any  subject  but  that  for  which  the  assembly  had 
been  summoned.  They  therefore  broke  up,  after  having  resolved  upon  the 
war  against  Nabis ;  and  the  hopes  of  Philip  were  again  defeated. 

He  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Athens,  which  succeeded  no  better  than 
the  former,  except  that  he  completed  the  demolition  of  such  temples,  statues, 
and  valuable  works,  as  remained  in  the  country.  After  thb  expedition  fa« 
retired  into  Boeotia. 

The  consul,  who  was  encafnped  between  Apolloniaand  Dyrrachium,  sent 
to  Macedonia  a  considerable  detachment^  under  the  command  of  Amistiiis 
the  lieutenant,  who  laid  waste  the  plains,  and  took  several  small  cities.  Philip, 
who  had  returned  into  Macedonia,  carried  on  his  military  preparations  with 
great  vigour.* 

The  great  object  which  both  parties  had  in  view,  was  to  engage  die  ^to- 
lians  on  their  side.  They  were  now  about  to  hold  their  grenerai  assembly,  to 
which  Philip,  the  Romans,  and  Athenians,  sent  their  ainbassadors ;  he  who 
was  deputed  by  Philip  spoke  first.  All  he  required  was,  that  the  ^tolians 
should  observe  stricd^  the  treaties  of  peace  which  they  had  concluded  three 
years  before  with  Philip ;  having  then  experienced  how  useless  their  alUanee 
with  the  Romans  was  to  them.  He  instanced  several  cities,  of  which  that 
people  had  possessed  themselves,  upon  pretence  of  succouring  them,  at  Syra 
cuse,  Tarentum,  Capua;  the  last  city  especially,  which  was  no  longer  Capua, 
but  the  grave  of  the  Campanians,  and  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  a  city, 
having  neither  senate,  inhabitants,  nor  magistrates ;  more  barbarou^y  used 
by  those  who  had  left  it  to  be  inhabited  in  this  condition^  than  if  they  had 
entirely  destroyed  it.  "  If  foreigners,*'  said  he,  **  who  differ  from  us  more 
by  their  language,  their  manners,  and  their  laws,  than  by  the  wide  dbtance 
of- land  and  sea  which  separates  us  from  them,  should  dispossess  us  of  this 
country,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  expect  more  humane  treatment  firom 
them  than  their  neighbours  have  met  with.  Among  us^  who  are  <^  the  saiue 
country,  whether  JBtolians,  Acamanians^  or  Macedonians,  and  who  spedk. 
the  same  language,  slight  disputes  may  arise  with  little  or  no  consequence  or 
duration ;  but  with  foreigners,  with  barbarians,  we,  while  we  are  Greeks,  are 
and  shall  for  ever  be  at  war.  Three  years  ago,  you  concluded  a  peace  with 
Philip  in  this  very  place;  now  the  same  causes  still  subsist;  and  we  hope 
thatyou  will  act  in  the  same  manner.'* 

The  Athenian  ambassadors,  by  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  spoke  next* 
They  began  by  displaying,  in  an  affecdng  manner,  the  impioos  and  8ftcri» 
legions  finry  which  Philip  had  exercised  on  the  most  sacred  monuments  of 
Attica,  on  Ae  most  august  temples,  and  the  most  awfiil  tombs ;  as  if  he  had 
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declared  war.  not  only  against  men,  and  the  liTinr.  but  acainit  the  numet  of 
the  dead,  and  the  majestjr  of  the  gods.  That  ^tolia  andall  Greece  must  ex- 
pect the  same  treatment,  if  Philip  should  have  the  like  occasion.  They  con* 
eluded  with  conjuring  the  iEtoiians  to  take  compassion  on  Athens,  and  to 
undertake,  under  the  auspices  of  the  g:ods,  and  of  the  Romans,  whose  power| 
that  of  the  gods  onlv  could  equal,  so  just  a  war  as  that  proposed  to  them. 

The  Roman  ambassador,  after  having  reAited  very  circumstantiallv  the 
reproaches  of  the  Macedonians,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  which  Rome 
had  made  the  conouered  cities  sufer,  and  exemplified  m  Cartha{;e,  which, 
but  iust  before,  had  been  allowed  a  peace,  and  was  restored  to  its  liberty, 
declared  that  the  only  circumstance  the  Romans  had  to  fear  was,  that  the  too 
great  mildness  and  lenity  which  they  exercised  towards  those  whom  they  con- 
quered, would  prompt  other  nations  to  take  up  arms  against  them,  becaoie  the 
vanquished  might  depend  on  the  Roman  clemency.  He  represented,  in  a 
short,  but  strong,  and  pathetic  speech,  the  criminal  actions  of  Philip,  (he  mtY« 
ders  committed  by  him  on  his  own  family  and  friends,  his  infamous  debeno  • 
eries,  which  were  still  more  detested  than  his  cruehy ;  all,  facts  more  immedt* 
ately  known  to  the  persons  whom  he  then  addressed,  as  they  were  nearer 
neighbours  to  Macecfonia.  ^'  But,  to  confine  my  speech  to  what  directly  relatei 
to  you,''  said  the  ambassador^  addressing  himself  to  the  iCtdians,  ^  we  engage 
in  the  war  against  Philip,  with  no  oth^  view  than  to  defend  you ;  and  nave 
concluded  a  separate  peace  with  him,  possibly  you  may  observe  in  your  own 
justificadon,  that  seeing  us  employed  m  the  war  agamst  the  Carthagbfiians, 
and  being  awed  by  fear,  you  were  oblig[ed  to  submit  to  whatever  conditione 
the  victor  was  pleased  to  prescribe ;  wmle  we,  on  the  other  side,  emj^yycd 
in  afiairs  cf(  greater  importance,  neglected  a  war  which  you  had  renounced. 
Having,  however  now  put  an  end,  thanks  to  the  gods,  to  the  Carthadnian 
war,  we  are  determined  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  our  anas  against  Macedonia* 
Vhis  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  our  friendship  and  alliance, 
unless  you  should  choose  to  perish  ingloriously  with  Philip,  rather  than  cod- 
'  quer  with  the  Romans.'' 

Damocritus,  the  ^tolian  praetor,  plainly  perceived  that  thb  speech  would 
gain  all  the  suflrages.  It  is  said,  that  he  had  been  bribed  b^  Philip.  ^  With- 
out seeming  inclined  to  either  side,  he  represented  the  afiair  as  too  import- 
ant to  be  determined  immediately,  and  required  timif  for  a  more  mature  de- 
liberation. By  this  artifice  he  eluded  the  efiect  which  the  assembly  would 
otherwise  have  had ;  and  boasted  his  having  done  a  very  essential  service  to 
the  republic,  which  now,  he  said,  mi^t  wait  the  event  before  it  took  up 
jurns,  and  then  declare  for  the  strongest  party. 

In  the  mean  dme,  Philip  was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  war,  both  by  sea  and 
land  ;  but  tbe  consul  had  already  begun  it  He  had  entered  Macedonia, 
and  advanced  toward  the  Dassaretee,  and  Philip  had  also  taken  the  field. 
Neither  party  knew  which  way  the  enemy  had  marched ;  but  each  sent  out 
a  detachment  upon  the  discovery,  and  the  two  parties  met.  As  both  con- 
sisted entirely  of  chosen  troops,  a  bloody  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  victory 
was  doubtful.  Forty  Macedonian  troopers,  and  thirty-five  of  the  Romans, 
were  killed  upon  the  spot.* 

Tbe  king,  pa-suaded  that  the  care  which  he  should  take  to  bury  those  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  this  skirmish,  would  contribute  very  much  to  gahi  him 
the  ajflfection  of  his  soldiers,  and  excite  them  to  behave  gallantly  in  his  service, 
caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be  broudit  into  the  camp,  m  order  that  the  whde 
army  might  be  eye-witnesses  of  the  honours  paid  to  their  memory.  Nothing 
is  less  to  be  rdied  upon  than  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  vulgar,  y 
This  spectacle,  which  Philip  hnaglned  would  animate  the  soldiers,  had  a  quite 
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contrary  effect,  and  damped  their  courage.  Hitherto  he  had  eng^ed  in  war 
with  none  but  Greeks  and  Illyrians,  who  seldom  employed  any  other  wea* 
pons  than  arrows,  javelins,  and  lances ;  and  for  that  reason,  the  wound» 
they  made  were  not  so  deep.  But  when  they  saw  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades, covered  with  deep  and  wide  gashes  made  by  the  Spanish  sabres,  whole 
arms  cut  off,  shoulders  lopped  away,  and  lieads  separated  from  their  btfdies^ 
they  were  terrified  at  the  sight,  and  plainly  perceived  against  what  kind  of 
enemies  they  were  to  act. 

The  kmg  himself  who  had  never  seen  the  Romans  engage  in  battle,  was 
terrified  at  this  sight.  Being  informed  by  some  deserters  of  the  place  where 
the  enemy  had  halted,  he  took  guides  and  marched  thither  with  his  army^ 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  toot,  and  four  thousand  horse ;  and  posted 
himself  at  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  paces  from  their  camp,  near  the 
city  of  Athacus,  on  an  eminence,  which  he  fortified  with  e^ood  ditches  and 
strong  intrenchments.  Surveying  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the  order  and  dis- 
position of  the  Roman  camp,  he  cried  out,  that  what  he  saw  was  not  the 
camp  of  barbarians.* 

Tne  consul  and  the  king  remamed  inactive  the  first  two  days,  each  wait- 
ing till  ^6  other  should  make  some  movement.  On  the  third  day,  Sulpitius 
came  out  of  his  camp,  and  drew  up  hb  troops  in  battle.  Philip,  afraid  of 
coming  to  a  general  battle,  detached  against  the  enemy  a  body  consisting  of 
but  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  one  half  horse,  and  the  other  foot ;  against  whom 
the  Romans  opposed  an  equal  number,  who  had  the  advantage,  and  put  the 
other  to  fiight.  They  avoided,  with  no  less  prudence,  an  ambuscade  which 
the  king  had  laid  for  them.  These  two  advantages,  the  one  gained  by  open 
force,  and  the  other  by  stratagem,  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers. The  consul  marched  them  back  into  the  camp,  and  after  allowing 
them  a  day's  repose,  he  led  them  out  and  offered  the  kme  battle,  which  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  accept ;  and  for  that  reason  he  lay  close  in  his 
camp,  in  spite  of  all  the  insults*  and  reproaches  of  Sulpitius,  who  charged 
him  with  meanness  of  spirit  ana  cowardice. 

As  fiMraging,  where  two  armies  lay  so  near  one  another,  would  be  very 
dangerous,  the  consul  drew  off  to  about  eight  miles  distance,  and  advanced 
towards  a  village,  called  Octolophos,  where  the  foragers  aispersed  them- 
selves over  the  neighbouring  country  in  separate  platoons.  The  Idng  at 
first  lay  close  in  his  intrenchments,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing  out ;  in  order 
that  the  enemy,  growing  bolder  on  that  account,  might  for  that  reason  be 
less  vigilant.  This  happened  precisely  as  Philip  had  foreseen.  When  he 
saw  great  numbers  of  them  spread  over  the  plain,  he  quitted  his  camp  on  a 
sudden  with  all  his  horse,  whom  the  Cretans  followed  as  fast  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  infantry  to  march,  and  rode  full  speed  to  post  himself  between  the 
Roman  camp  and  the  foragers*  There,  dividing  his  forces^  he  detached  part 
of  them  against  the  foragers,  ordering  them  to  cut  to  pieces  all  who  should 
come  in  their  way;  while  himself  seized  all  the  passes  by  which  they  could 
return.  Every  side  now  presented  a  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter ;  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Romans  did  not  know  what  was  doing  out  of  their  camp, 
because  such  as  fied  were  intercepted  by  the  king's  forces ;  and  those  who 
puarded  the  passes  killed  a  much  greater  number  than  the  others  detached 
m  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

At  last  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter  arrived  in  the  Roman  camp. 
Upon  whicbthe  consul  ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  and  succour  their  com 
rades  wherever  they  could;  he  marched  the  legions  in  a  hollow  square 
against  the  enemy.    The  troopers  being  dispersed,  at  firat  lost  their  way 
being  deceived  by  the  shouts  and  cries  which  echoed  from  different  places* 
Many  of  these  parties  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  and  skirmishes  were  fought 

«  TlM  Mm«  words  are  Mcrib«d  to  PTnrliat. 


«t  difierent  places  at  the  same  tune.  Tbe  wBimen  eogafenienCiras  wbere 
theUng  himaelf  commanded,  and  which,  by  the  great  number  of  the  hone 
and  ioai  that  composed  it,  formed  almost  an  army ;  not  to  mention  that  these 
troops  being  highly  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  Cretans, 
who  /ought  close  tCM^ether.  and  with  the  utmost  vigour,  against  enemies  dis- 
persed and  in  disorder,  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  It  is  certain  that  had 
they  not  pursued  the  Komans  so  vigorously,  this  day  might  have  decided  not 
only  the  {Mresent  battle,  but  perhaps  the  success  of  the  whole  ww.  But  by 
abandoning  themselves  to  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  ardour,  they  fell  into  tlie 
midst  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  who  had  advanced  with  tKeir  officers.  The 
soldiers  who  fled,  perceiving  the  Roman  ensigns^  faced  about  and  pushed 
their  horses  against  the  enemy,  who  were  in  disorder.  In  an  instant  the 
face  of  the  battle  was  quite  changed ;  those  who  pursued  before,  now  flying 
in  their  turn.  Many  were  killed  in  close  fight,  and  many  lost  tneir  lives  in 
flying;  numbers  feO,  not  only  by  the  sword,  W  several  plunging  into  umv 
rasses,  were  swallowed  up,  with  their  horses  in  the  mire.  The  Icing  himself 
was  in  very  great  danger :  for  having  been  thrown  by  his  horse,  which  had 
received  a  severe  wound,  multitudes  were  going  to  attack  him,  had  not  a 
trooper  leaped  that  moment  from  his  horse,  and  mounted  him  on  it;  but  ^e 
man  himself  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  troopers  who  fled,  was  killed 
by  the  enemy.  Philip,  after  having  taken  a  long  compass  round  the  fens, 
came  at  last  to  the  camp,  where  he  nad  been  given  over  for  lost. 

We  have  seen  on  many  occasions,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated 
on  those  of  the  military  profession,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  the  Uke  error, 
that,  battles  are  often  lost  by  the  too  great  ardour  of  the  officers,  who,  solely 
intent  upon  pursuing  the  enemy,  forget  and  neglect  what  passes  in  the  rest  of 
the  army  ;  and  sufier  themselves  through  an  imprudent  desire  of  glory,  to  be 
deprived  of  a  victory  which  they  had  in  their  hands,  and  might  have  secured. 

Philip,  however,  had  not  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this  action,  but 
dreaded  coming  to  a  second,  and  was  afraid  lest  the  conqueror  should  advance 
to  attack  him  suddenly.  He  therefore  despatched  a  herald  to  the  consul,  to 
desire  a  suspension  of  arms  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  consul,  who  was 
at  dinner^  sent  word  that  he  should  have  an  answer  on  the  morrow.  Upon 
this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his  march  from  the  Romans,  having  left  a  great  num- 
ber of  fires  in^s  camp,  set  out  from  it,  without  noise,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark ; 
and  having  got  a  whole  night's  march  and  part  of  the  following  day  before 
the  consul,  he  thereby  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  pursue  him. 

Sulpitius  began  his  march  the  next  day,  not  knowing  which  way  the  king 
had  taken.  Pliilip  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  intercepting  him 
at  some  passes,  the  entrance  of  which  he  fortified  with  ditches,  intrenchments, 
and  great  works  of  stones  and  trees ;  but  the  patience  of  the  Romans  was 
superior  to  all  these  difliculties.  The  consul,  after  laying  waste  the  country, 
and  seizing  upon  several  fortresses,  marched  his  army  back  to  Apollonia, 
from  whence  he  had  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.* 

The  ^tolians,  who  only  waited  the  event  in'  order  to  take  up  arms,  de- 
clared without  the  least  hesitation  for  the  Romans,  and  the  Athamanians 
followed  then*  example.  Both  people  made  some  incursions  into  Macedonia, 
but  with  ill  success,  Philip  having  defeated  them  on  several  occasions.  He 
also  defeated  the  Dardanians,  who  had  entered  his  country  during  his  ab- 
sence; and  with  these  small  advantages,  consoled  himself  for  his  ill  success 
against  the  Romans. 

In  this  campaign  the  Roman  fleet  joined  that  of  Attains,  and  came  into  the 
Piraeus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Athenians.  The  hatred  they  bore  to  Philip, 
which  fear  had  forced  them  to  dissemble  for  a  long  time,  now  broke  out  im- 
modei  ately,  at  the  sight  of  so  powerful  a  succour.    In  a  free  city  like  that  of 
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Athens,  where  eloaoence  was  all-powerful,  the  orators  had  gdtied  so  gtett 
an  ascei\dant  over  the  mmds  of  the  people,  that  they  made  tliem  form  what- 
ever resolutions  they  pleased.*'  Here  the  people,  at  their  request,  ordained 
that  ail  the  statues  ana  images  of  Philip  and  hb  ancestors  shoidd  be  aestroved  ; 
that  the  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  priests,  established  in  their  honour,  should  be 
abolished ;  that  every  place,  where  any  monument  had  been  set  up,  or  m- 
scription  engraven,  relating  to  them,  should  be  declared  impure  and  profane  ; 
that  the  priests,  every  time  they  offered  up  prayers  to  the  gods,  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians,  of  their  allies,  their  armies  and  fleets,  should  also  utter  ana- 
themas and  curses  of  every  kind  against  Philip,  his  children,  his  kingdom^ 
his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land ;  m  a  word^  against  the  Macedonians,  in 
general,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  To  this  decree  was  added,  that  what- 
ever might  be  afterwards  proposed,  which  tended  in  any  manner  to  dishonour 
and  bring  an  odium  on  Philip,  would  be  grateful  to  the  people ;  and  that 
whoever  should  dare  to  say  or  do  any.  thing  in  favour  of  Philip,  or  against 
the  decrees  in  question,  mieht  be  killed  upcm  the  spot,  without  any  formality. 
The  last  clause  was,  that  whatever  had  been  enacted  against  the  Pisistratides, 
should  be  enforced  a|^ainst  Philip.  In  this  manner  the  Athenians  made  wat 
against  Philip  by  their  decrees  a»d  ordinances,  which  at  that  time  were  tfadr 
only  strength.!  Carrying  all  things  to  extremes,  they  now  lavished  enco- 
miums, honours,  and  homage  of  every  kind,  on  Attalus  and  the  Romans.]; 

The  fleet,  at  its  leaving  the  Piraeus,  attacked  and  took  several  fortresses 
and  small  islands ;  after  which  Attains  and  the  Romans  separated,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters. 

New  consuls  being  chosen,  the  year  following,  in  Rome,  VilUus  had  Mace* 
donia  for  his  province.§ 

Philip,  while  he  made  the  several  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  ensuing^ 
campaign,  was  exceedingly  anxious  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  war  he 
had  undertaken.  Besides  his  having  to  deal  with  powerful  and  formidable 
enemies,  he  was  afraid  that  the  protection  which  the  Romans  gave  to  states^ 
would  draw  off  many  of  his  allies  from  him ;  and  that  the  Macedonians,  un- 
easy at,  and  dissatisned  with  his  government,  would  rebel  against  him. 

To  obviate  these  dangers,  he  gave  up  some  cities  to  the  Adiseans,  thinking 
to  attach  them  the  more  strongly  to  his  interest  by  tMs  unexpected  generosHv; 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  ambassadors  into  Achaia,  to  make  the  allies  take 
the  oath,  which  was  to  be  renewed  every  year.  But  could  he  look  upon  tibiis 
ceremony  as  a  strong  tie,  such  a  one  as  would  be  capable  of  keeping  the 
confederates  in  their  duty,  as  he  himself  professed  an  open  violation  of  all 
oaths,  and  did  not  make  the  least  scruple  to  forfeit  his  promise,  nor  show  the 
least  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being,  religion,  and  all  that  mankind  con- 
sider  as  most  sacred  ? 

As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  their  love  and  affection, 
by  sacrificing  Heraclides,  one  of  his  ministers  and  confidants,  whom  the  peo* 
pie  hated  and  detested  on  account  of  his  rapine  and  grievous  oppressions ; 
all  which  had  made  the  government  odious  to  them.  He  was  of  very  mean 
extraction,  and  bom  in  Tarentum,  where  he  had  exercised  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptible  offices,  and  been  banished  from  thence,  for  attempting  to 
deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Romans.  He  had  fled  to  Philip,  who  finding  him  a 
man  of  sense^  of  a  lively  genius,  a  daring  spirit,  and  at  tlie  same  time  so  in- 
satiably ambitious  as  not  to  scruple  at  the  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes* 
had  attached  him  to  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  and  trusted  him  Bath  all 
his  secrets ;  a  fit  instrumait  for  a  prince,  who  had  neith^  probity  nor  honour. 
Heraclides,  says  Polybius,  was  bom  with  all  those  qualities  which  constitute 

*  Nee  unquam  ibi  derant  Ungiitf  pramptn  ad  plebem  eoneitapdum  {  quod  geda>,  cum  in  qmnibiw  I&«rt« 
•Ivitatibus,  turn  praecipue  Athenis,  ubi  oratio  plarimum  poUet,  favore  multitadinus  alitor.— Lir. 
t  Atheiiiensis  quidem  HterU  verbisqoe,  qulbus  loUs  ralent,  bellum  adversas  Philippum  ?erebat..^L,^v-, 
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in  the  most  in&moas  manner.  Haughty  and  terrible  to  all  his  inferion,  lie 
behaved  in  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling  manner  toward  bis  superiors. 
He  was  possessed  of  such  great  influence  and  authority  with  Philip,  tnat,  ac« 
cording  to  the  same  author,  he  almost  ruined  that  powerful  kingdom,  by  the 
univernl  discontent  which  his  iniustice  and  oppression  occasioned.  At  last 
^e  king  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  thrown  mto  prison,  which  occasioned 
universal  joy  among  the  people.  As  we  have  only  a  few  fragments  of  Poly- 
bius  on  this  subject,  history  does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  Heradido^ 
nor  whether  he  came  to  the  end  his  crimes  deserved.* 

Nothing  considerable  was  transacted  during  this  campaign,  because  the 
consuls  did  not  enter  Macedonia  till  very  late ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  slight  skirmishes,  either  to  force  certain  passes,  or  carry  off  convoys. 
T.  Qujothis  Fiamininusf  having  been  nominated  consul,  and  Macedonia  felling 
to  him  by  lot,  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  but  set  out 
from  Rcmie,  at  the  opening  of  the  spring,  with  Lucius  his  brother,  who,  by 
the  leave  <^  the  senate,  was  to  ccmimand  the  fleet.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  ouestion,  Antiochus  attacked  Attains  very 
vigorously  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  ambassadors  of  the  latter  king  came 
to  itome,  and  informed  the  senate  of  the  great  danger  to  which  their  sovereign 
was  exposed.  They  entreated  the  Romans,  in  the  name  of  Attains,  eitlier  to 
undertake  his  defence  with  the  forces  of  the  republic,  or  to  permit  king  A^ 
talus  to  recall  his  troops.  The  Senate  made  answer,  that  as  nothing  could  be 
more  just  and  reasonable  than  the  demand  of  Attalus,  he  therefore  was  at 
lib^ty  to  recall  his  forces ;  that  the  Romans  never  intended  to  incommode 
their  allies  in  any  manner ;  but  that  they  would  employ  all  their  influence 
with  Antiochus,  to  dissuade  him  from  molesting  Attalus.  Accordingly,  the 
Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  the  former,  who  remonstrated  to  him,  that  At- 
talus had  lent  them  his  land,  as  weU  as  naval  forces,  which  they  had  employed 
against  Philip,  their  common  enemy ;  that  they  should  think  it  an  obhga* 
tion,  if  he  would  not  invade  that  prince :  that  it  was  incumbent  on  such 
kings  as  were  confederates  and  friends  to  the  Romans  to  be  at  peace.  These 
remonstrances  being  made  to  Antiochus,  he  immediately  drew  ofi*  his  forces 
from  the  territories  of  king  Attains.   ^ 

The  instant  he  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Romans,  laid  aside  his  designs 
a^inst  that  prince,  he  marched  in  person  into  Coslosyria,  to  recover  those 
cities  of  which  Aristomenes  had  dispossessed  him.  The  Komans  had  in- 
trusted this  general  with  the  administration  of  Egypt.  The  first  thing  he 
had  endeavoured  was,  to  defend  himself  against  the  invasion  of  the  two  con- 
federate kings ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  raised  the  best  troops  he  could.^ 
He  sent  Scopas  into  ^tolia  with  lare^e  sums  of  money,  to  levy  as  many  troops 
as  possible ;  the  iEtolians  being  at  that  time  looked  upon  as  the  best  soldiers.] 
Scopas  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  highest  posts  in  his  own  country,  and  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  generals  of  his  age. 
When  die  time  for  continuing  in  his  employment  expired,  he  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  continued  in  it,  but  was  disappointed.  This 
eave  him  disgust,  so  that  he  left  iEtolia,  and  engaged  in  tne  service  of  the 
King  of  Egypjt.  Scopas  had  such  success  in  his  levies,  that  he  brought  six 
thousand  soldiers  from  ^tolia ;  a  good  reinforcement  for  the  Egyptian  army. 

The  ministers  of  Alexandria,  seeing  Antiochus  employed  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  him  and  Attains,  king  of  Perga* 
mus,  sent  Scopas  into  Palestine  and  Coelosyria,  to  recover,  if  possible,  those 
provincesv  He  carried  on  that  war  so  sucoessfmly,  that  he  recovered  seveial 
II      I  '  "'  ■  'I  ■  " "  .     .»i  . ^ 
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t  Plut^Mh  ealU  him  Tlaffliitias,  but  it  is  an  error,  th«M  beiflff  two  different  familief. 
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dtiesyrelook  Jodea,  threw  a  nmaat  iutollie  ckadd  of  Jemttten,  aiid'y  on  tfie 
approach  of  winter,  returned  to  Alexandria,  to  which  city  he  brought,  besides 
the  glory  of  his  Tictories,  very  ridi  spoHs  taken  in  the  conquered  countries. 
We  find  that  the  great  success  of  this  campaign  was  owing  principally  to  Antio- 
chus  being  absent,  and  to  the  litde  resistance  which  had  therefore  been  made.* 

He  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  in  person,  than  the  face  of  things  changed 
immediately,  and  victory  declared  in  nis  favour.  Scopas,  who  had  returned 
with  an  army,  was  defeated  at  Paneas,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan^ 
m  a  battle  wherein  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  his  troopy.  He  was  forced 
to  fly  to  Sidon,  where  he  shut  himself  up  with  the  ten  thousand  men  he  had 
left.  Antiochus  besieged  him  there^  and  reduced  him  to  such  extremities , 
that,  being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  the  city, 
and  content  himself  with  having  his  life  spared.  However,  the  government 
of  Alexandria  had  employed  its  utmost  efibrts  to  relieve  him  in  Sidon,  and 
three  of  the  best  generals,  at  die  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of  the  state,  had 
been  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  But  Antiochus  disposed  things  so  happily,  that 
all  their  efforts  were  defeated,  and  Soopas  was  obliged  to  accept  the  igno- 
minious conditions  above  mentioned  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Alexandria, 
naked  and  disarmed.! 

Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  he  met  with  a  resistance  that 
greatly  exasperated  him  ;  and  accordingly  having  taken  it,  he  abandoned  it 
to  his  soldiers  for  plunder.  This  bein^  done,  he  secured  the  passes  through 
which  the  troops  were  to  come  that  might  be  sent  from  Egypt ;  and,  return* 
ingback,  subjected  all  Palestine  and  Coelosyria.J 

The  instant  that  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  had  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that  Antiochus  advanced  toward  their  country, 
they  crowded  very  zealously  to  meet  him,  and  deliver  up  the  keys  of  all  their 
cities.  On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  the  priests  and  elders  came  out  in  pomp 
to  meet  him,  paid  him  every  honour,  and  assisted  him  in  driving  out  of  the 
castle  the  soldiers  whom  Scopas  haJ  left  in  it.  In  return  for  these  services, 
Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  privileges ;  and  enacted,  by  a  parti- 
cular decree,  that  no  stranger  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  temple ;  a  piohibition  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  expressly  on 
account  of  Philopater's  attempt,  who  would  have  forced  his  way  into  that 
place.^ 

Antiochus,  m  his  eastern  expedition,  had  received  so  many  services  from 
the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended  so  much  on  their 
fidelity,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  sent  two 
thousand  Jewish  families  to  quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  was 
exceedingly  liberal  to  them.  It  was  from  these  Jews,  transplanted  at  this 
time,  that  many  of  those  descended,  who  were  "  dispersed  or  scattered 
abroad,"||  whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  so  numerous,  especially  in  the  gos- 
pel-times.lT 

Antiochus,  having  thus  subjected  all  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  make  the  like  conc|uest  in  Asia  Minor.  The  great  object  he  had 
m  view  was,  to  raise  the  empire  of  Syria  to  its  pristine  glory,  by  reuniting 
to  it  all  that  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed,  and  particularly  Seleucus 
Nicator,  its  founder.  As  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  his  design, 
to  prevent  the  Egyptians  frwn  molesting  him  in  his  new  conquests,  at  a  time 
when  he  should  be  at  a  distance  from  his  kingdom j  he  sent  Euales  the  Rho- 
dian  to  Alexandria,  to  offer  his  daughter  Cleopatra  m  marriage  to  king  Ptole- 

*  A.  M.  8805.    Ant.  J.  C.  199.    Hierooi.  in  c.  xi.    Dan.  Joseph.  A&tiq.  1.  xii.  o.  9 
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I)  They  are  thns  called  1/  St.  James  and  St.  Peter  f  •«  To  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scattefed  abroad.** 
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Ay ;  but  on  tk»  eondkwn^  that  they  ^ould  not  cddbrate  Adr  rniiniili  till 
they  should  be  a  little  older ;  and  that  then,  on  the  ver^  day  of  I  heir  mar 
ria^e,  he  would  dve  up  those  provinces  to  Egypt,  as  his  daughter's  dowry. 
This  proposal  being  accepted,  the  treaty  was  oondoded  and  ratified ;  and  the 
E^vptians,  relying  on  his  promisesy  sudflfered  hun  to  carry  oo  bis  conquests 
without  molestation.* 

I  now  resume  the  affiurs  of  Macedonia-f  I  obsenred  diat  Qninthis  Fla* 
mininus,  by  other  of  ii^iich  names  I  shall  call  him  hereafter,  had  set  out  from 
Rome  as  soon  as  he  had  been  appointed  consul,  and  had  carried  with  biaa 
Lucius  his  brother  to  oomnmnd  the  ieet.  Haying  arrived  at  Epirus,  he  Ibund 
Yillius  encamped  in  presence  of  Philip's  army,  wlio,  for  a  fong  time,  had 
kept  the  passes  and  defiles  along  the  banks  of  the  Apsus,  a  river  of  the 
country  of  the  Taulantians.  between  Epirus  and  lUyria.  Having  taken  upon 
himself  the  command  of  tne  forces,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  consider  and 
examine  the  situation  of  the  countiy.  As  this  pass  seemed  impracticable  to 
an  army,  because  there  was  but  one  narrow,  steep  patli  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock. 
and  that  the  enemy  were  possessed  of  the  avenues ;  he  therefore  was  adviaea 
to  take  a  larce  compass,  as  this  would  bring  him  to  a  wide  smoodi  road. 
But,  besides  tnat  he  must  nave  employed  too  much  time  in  this  winding  march, 
be  was  afraid  to  move  too  far  from  the  sea,  from  whence  he  had  all  his  pro- 
visions. For  this  reason,  he  resolved  to  go  over  the  mountains,  and  to  force 
the  passes,  whatever  mignt  be  the  consequence. 

Philip,  having  in  vain  made  proposals  of  peace, in  an  interview  between 
him  and  the  consul,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  arms.  Accord- 
ingly,  several  slight  skirmishes  were  fought  in  a  pretty  large  plain:  the  Ma- 
cedonians coming  down  in  platoons  fivm  their  mountains  to  attack  tne  enemy, 
and  afterward  retreating  by  steep,  craggy  ways.  The  Romans,  hurried  on 
by  the  fury  of  the  battle,  pursuing  them  to  those  places,  were  greatly  an« 
noyed ;  the  Macedonians  havine  planted  on  all  these  rocKs,  catapultas  and 
balistas,  overwhelmed  them  with  stones  and  arrows.  Great  numbers  were 
wounded  on  both  sides,  and  night  separated  the  combatants. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  some  shepherds,  who  fed  their  sheep  on  these 
mountains,  came  and  told  Fiamininus,  that  they  knew  a  by-way  which  was 
not  guarded ;  and  promised  to  guide  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  in 
three  days  at  farthest.  They  brought  with  them  as  their  guarantee,  Charops^ 
son  of  Machatas,  the  person  of  the  matest  distinction  among  tlie  Epirota, 
who  secretly  favoured  the  Romans.  Fiamininus,  having  such  a  voucher,  sent 
a  general  with  four  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  These  shep- 
herds, whom  the  Romans  had  chained  together  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  led  the 
detacnment.  During  these  three  days,  the  consul  contented  himself  with 
only  a  few  slight  skirmishes  to  amuse  the  enemy.  But  on  the  fourth,  at  dav- 
break,  he  caused  his  whole  army  to  stand  to  their  arms ;  perceiving  on  tne 
mountains  a  great  smoke,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  between  them, 
he  marched  directly  against  the  enemy,  continually  exposed  to  the  darts  ol 
the  Macedonians,  and  still  fighting  hand  to  hand  against  those  who  guarded 
the  passes.  The  Romans  redoubled  their  efforts^  and  drove  the  enemy 
with  great  vigour  into  the  most  craggy  places ;  makuig  great  shoute,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  heard  by  their  comrades  on  the  mountain.  The  latter 
answered  from  the  summit  of  it,  with  a  most  dreadful  noise ;  and  at  the  saine 
time  fell  upon  the  Macedonians,  who,  seeing  themselves  attacked  both  in 
firont  and  rear,  were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  speed. 
Not  more  than  two  thousand  of  them,  however,  were  killed,  the  P^iths  being 
so  craggy  and  steep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pursue  them  tar.  The  victors 
plundered  their  camp,  and  seized  theur  tents  and  slaves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  first  toward  Thessaly  ;  but  fearing  that  the  enemy 
would  follow  and  again  attairk  him  there^  be  turned  ofi'  toward  Macedonia, 
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and  halted  at  TempiL  dnt  he  flusht  be  tiba  beMtr  able  to  aneeaor  ««icb  cidea 
at  should  be  besiegea 

The  consul  marched  by  Epirus^but  did  not  lay  waste  the  country,  althotigh 
he  knew  that  all  persons  of  the  greatest  distbction  in  k,  Charops  except^, 
had  opposed  the  Romans.  But,  as  they  submitted  with  great  cheerfidness, 
he  had  a  greater  reeard  to  their  present  disposition,  than  to  their  past  fault : 
a  conduct  that  won  him  entirely  tne  hearts  of  the  Epirots.  From  thence  he 
marched  into  Thessaly.  The  ^tolians  and  Athamanians  had  ahready  taken 
several  cities  in  that  countrv ;  and  he  took  the  most  considerable  of  them. 
Artaz,  a  city  he  besieged,  detained  him  a  long  time,  and  made  so  restate  a 
defence,  that  he  was  at  last  forced  to  leave  it 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  fleet,  remforced  bv  those  of  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians,  was  also  active.  They  took  two  of  the  chief  cities  of  Euboea, 
Eretria  and  Cariste.  garrisoned  by  Macedonians;  after  which, the  three  fleets 
advanced  toward  Cenchraea,  a  port  of  Corinth** 

The  consul  marching  into  Phocis,  most  of  the  cities  surrendered  volunta- 
rily. Elatea  was  the  only  city  that  shut  her  gates  against  him ;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  besiege  it  in  form.  While  he  was  carrving  on  this  siege,  he 
meditated  an  important  design,  which  was,  to  induce  the  Achseans  to  aban- 
don Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The  three  united  fleets  were  on  the  point 
of  layioe  siege  to  Corinth ;  before  he  began  it,  however,  he  thought  proper 
to  offer  tne  Achaeans  to  make  Corinth  enter  again  into  tneir  league,  and  to 
deliver  it  up  to  them,  provided  they  would  declare  for  the  Romans.  Am- 
bassadors, sent  in  the  consul's  name  by  Lucius,  his  brother,  and  in  the  name 
of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians,  carried  this  message.  The 
Achseans  gave  them  audience  in  Sicyon. 

The  Achaeans  were  very  much  at  loss  in  regard  to  what  resolution  it  was 
necessary  to  take.  The  power  of  die  Lacedaemonians,  their  perpetual  ene- 
mies, kept  them  in  awe :  and.  on  the  other  side,  they  were  in  still  greater 
dread  of  the  Romans.  They  nad  received,  from  time  immemorial,  and  very 
lately,  great  favours  from  the  Macedonians  ;  but  Philip  was  univa'sally  sus- 
pected on  account  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty ;  and  they  were  afraid  of  being 
enslaved  by  him,  when  the  war  should  be  terminated.  Such  was  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Achaeans.  The  Roman  ambassador  spdie  first,  and  afterward 
those  of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians^  and  Philip  ;  the  Atiienians  were  appointed 
to  speak  last,  that  they  might  refute  what  Philip's  ambassador  should  advance. 
They  spoke  with  the  greatest  virulency  against  the  king,  because  no  people 
had  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  him,  and  they  gave  a  long  detail  of  his  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  in  regard  to  them.  These  speeches  occupied  the  whole  day, 
so  that  the  assembly  adjourned  till  the  morrow. 

All  the  members  being  met,  the  herald,  as  was  the  custom,  gave  notice,  in 
the  name  of  the  magbtrates,  that  all  those  who  intended  to  spesuL  might  begin. 
But  no  one  rose  up ;  and  all,  gazing;  upon  one  another,  continued  in  a  deep 
silence.  Upon  this,  Aristenes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  in  order  that 
the  assembly  might  not  break  up  without  doing  business,  spoke  as  follows : 
"  What  then  is  Income  of  that  warmth  and  vigour,  with  which  you  used  to 
cUspute,  at  vour  tables,  and  in  your  conversations,  about  Philip  and  the  Ro- 
mans, which  generally  rose  to  so  great  a  height,  that  you  were  ready  to  cut 
one  another's  throats  ?  And  now,  in  an  assembly  summoned  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, after  hearing  the  speeches  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  you  are  silent  ? 
Surely,  if  the  love  of  your  country  cannot  free  your  toneues,  ought  not  the 
resolution  which  each  of  you  has  formed  in  private,  either  for  or  against 
Philip  and  the  Romans,  to  oblige  you  to  speak;  especially  as  there  is  not  one 
of  you  who  does  not  know,  that  it  will  be  too  late  after  the  resolution  shall  be 
once  tal&en  ?" 
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These  reproach^  tkout^  so  judickiiit  and  reasonable,  and  made  by  Uie 
priDcijMil  roagisdrate,  Could  not  prevail  with  any  one  of  tbe  members  to  pve 
bis  optDioD ;  nor  even  occasioned  the  least  murmur,  the  least  noise  in  this 
assembly,  though  very  numerous,  and  composed  of  the  representatives  of  so 
msny  stales.    All  continued  silent  and  motionless. 

Aristenes  spoke  again  to  this  effect :  ^  Chiefs  of  the  Achmms,  I  perceive 
plai^y  that  you  want  courage  more  than  counsel ;  smce  not  one  among  you 
dares  to  speak  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  common  interest  Were  I 
a  private  maa,  I  possibly  might  act  as  vou  do ;  but  being  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Adiaeans,  it  b  my  opinion,  eittier  that  the  ambassadors  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  assemble  us,  or  that  they  should  not  be  dismissed  witli- 
OQt  some  answer.  How  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make  any,  unless  you 
shall  authiHize  me  b v  a  decree  ?  But,  since  not  one  among  you  will,  or  dares 
^peak  his  thoughts,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  speeches  of  the  am- 
bassadors which  we  heard  yesterday,  are  so  many  counsels  they  give,  not  for 
their  own  interest,  but  solely  for  ours ;  and  let  us  weich  them  maturely.  The 
Romans,  the  Rhodians,  and  Attalus,  desire  our  friendship  and  alliance ;  and 
Ihey  request  us  to  assist  them  in  their  war  against  Philip.  On  die  other  side, 
the  latter  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  treaty  which  we  concluded  with  him,  sealea 
and  ratified  by  an  oath ;  one  moment  he  requires  us  to  join  with  him,  and 
the  next  he  insists  upon  our  observing  a  strict  neutrality.  Is  no  one  among 
you  surprised  to  hear  those,  who  are  not  yet  our  allies,  demand  more  than 
he  who  has  long  been  a  confederate  ?  Doubtless,  it  b  not  either  modesty  in 
Philip,  nor  temerity  in  the  Romans,  which  prompts  them  to  act  and  speak  as 
they  do.  This  difference  in  their  sentiments  arises  from  the  disparity  of  their 
strength  and  situation.  My  meaning  b,  we  see  nothing  here  belonging  to 
Philip  but  his  ambassadors ;  whereas  the  Roman  fleet  now  lies  at  anchor  near 
Cenchraea,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Euboea ;  and  the  consul  and  his  lesions, 
who  are  but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fleet,  lay  waste  Phocb  and  Locrb 
with  impunity.  ^  You  are  surprised  that  Cleomedon,  Philip's  ambassador, 
should  have  advised  you,  in  so  fearful  and  reserved  a  manner,  to  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  the  king  against  the  Romans.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  in  question,  and  of  the  oath  on  which  he  lays  such  stress,  we  should 
require  Philip  to  defend  us  against  Nabb,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, he  would  not  have  any  answer  to  make ;  much  less  would  he  be  able 
to  give  us  any  real  succour.  This  we  experienced  last  year,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  express  words  of  our  alliance,  and  the  mighty  prombes  he  made 
us,  he  suffered  Nabb  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  ravage  our  lands  without 
opposition.  In  my  opinion,  Cleomedon  seemed  evidently  to  contradict  him- 
self in  every  part  of  his  speech.  He  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  war  against 
the  Romans,  pretending  it  would  have  the  same  success  as  that  which  they  had 
already  made  with  Phflip.  Why  then  does  he  implore  our  succour  at  a  db- 
taiice,  and  by  an  ambassador,  instead  of  coming  and  defending  us  in  person, 
we  wno  are  his  ancient  allies,  against  Nabis  and  the  Romans  t  Why  did  he 
suffer  Eretria  and  Cariste  to  be  taken  ?  Why  has  he  abandoned  so  many 
cities  of  Thessaly,  and  every  part  of  Phocis  and  Locris?  Why  does  he  suf- 
fer Elatea  to  be  besieeed  at  thb  instant  ?  Was  it  a  superior  strength,  was  it 
fear,  or  his  own  will,  that  made  him  abandon  the  defiles  of  Epirus,  and  give 
IQ)  to  the  enemy  those  insuperable  barHers,to  go  and  conceal  himself  in  the 
most  remote  part  of  his  kingdom  ?  If  he  has  voluntarily  abandoned  so  many 
allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  should  he  keep  them  from  providing  for 
their  own  safety  ?  But,  if  he  was  actuated  by  fear,  he  ought  to  forgive  the 
same  weakness  in  us.  If  he  has  been  forced  to  it.  do  you,  O  Cleomedon  ! 
believe,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  Achaeans  to  resist  tne  Roman  arms,  to  which 
the  Macedonians  have  been  obliged  to  submit  ?  No  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  past  and  the  present  war.  The  Romans,  at  that  time  employed 
In  afiaus  of  greater  importance,  gave  their  allies  little  or  no  aid.     Now 
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they  have  put  an  end  to  the  Punic  war.  wkkh  ihef  mn^iwd  sixieeik  yeMB 
in  the  centre  of  Italy,  they  do  not  send  succours  to  the  iBtolians,  but  tbey 
themselves  J  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  invade  Philip  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Quintius,  the  third  consul  whom  they  hav«  sent  against  him,  havings  found  hka 
in  a  post  which  seemed  inaccessible,  did,  nevertheless,  force  him  from  it^  j^im* 
dered  his  camp,  pursued  him  to  Thessady,  and  took,  almost  in  his  sts:bt,die 
strongest  fortress  belonging  to  his  allies.  I  will  take  it  for  granted^  that  what* 
ever  the  Athenian  ambassador  has  advanced  concerning  the  cruelty,  the  ava- 
nce.  the  excesses  of  Philip,  is  not  true  ;  that  the  crimes  which  he  committed 
in  Attica  do  not  any  way  affect  us.  any  more  than  those  he  perpetrated  in 
many  other  places  against  the  gods,  celestial>  terrestrial,  and  infernal,  that 
we  even  ought  to  bury  in  everlasting  oblivion,  the  injuries  we  ha\^  stiffered 
from  him.  In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  that  we  are  not  treating  with  Philip,  but 
with  Antigonus,  a  mild  and  iust  prince,  and  from  whom  we  all  have  received 
the  ereatest  services  ;  would  he  make  a  demand  like  that  of  to-day,  so  evi- 
dently opposite  to  our  safety  and  preservation  ?  In  case  Nab'is  and  his  Lacedafi- 
monians  should  come  and  invade  us  by  land^  and  the  Roman  fleet  by  sea,  wiH 
it  be  possible  for  the  king  to  support  us  agamst  such  formidable  enemies,  or 
shall  we  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  ?  Past  transactions  point  out  to  us  what 
we  must  expect  hereafter.  The  medium  which  is  proposed,  of  our  remain- 
ing neutral,  will  inevitably  render  us  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  who  will  not 
fail  to  attack  us  as  cunning  politicians,  who  waited  for  tne  event,  before  we 
would  declare  ourselves.  Believe  what  I  say,  when  I  assure  you  there  is  no 
viedium.  We  must  either  have  the  Romans  for  our  friends  or  fof  our  ene- 
mies ;  and  they  are  come  to  us  with  a  strong  fleet,  to  oiler  us  their  friendship 
and  their  aid.  To  refuse  so  advantageous  an  offer,  and  slight  so  favourable 
an  occasion,  which  will  never  return,  Would  be  the  highest  folly,  and  ^ow 
that  we  run  voluntarily  on  our  own  destruction.^^ 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  ^reat  noisi;  and  murmuring  throughout  the 
whole  assembly,  some  applauding  it  with  joy,  and  others  opposing  it  with 
violence.  The  magistrates,  called  demiurgi.  were  no  less  divided  amon? 
themselves.  Of  these,  who  were  ten  in  numoer,  five  declared  that  each  of 
them  would  deliberate  upon  the  affair  in  his  assembly,  and  before  his  people ; 
and  the  other  five  protested  against  it,  upon  pretence  that  the  laws  forbade 
both  the  magistrate  to  propose,  and  the  assembly  to  pass,  any  decree  con- 
trary to  the  alliance  concluded  with  Philip.  This  day  was  entirely  spent  in 
quarrels  and  tumultuous  cries.  There  remained  but  one  day  more,  on  which 
the  laws  directed  the  assembly  to  terminate.  The  debates  grew  so  warm, 
with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  it,  that  fathers  could  scarcely  for- 
bear striking  their  sons.  Memnon  of  Pallene  was  one  of  the  five  magistrates 
who  refused  to  make  the  report.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Rhisiases,  en- 
treated and  conjured  him  a  long  time,  to  let  the  Achaeans  provide  for  their 
own  safety,  and  not  expose  them,  by  his  obstinacy,  to  inevitable  ruin.  Find-* 
ing  his  prayers  would  not  avail,  he  swore  that  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own 
hands,  if  he  did  not  come  into  his  opinion,  considering  him,  not  as  bis  son, 
but  the  enemy  of  his  country.  These  terrible  menaces,  added  to  the  weieht 
of  paternal  authority,  made  such  an  impression  on  Memnon,  that  he  at  last 
acquiesced. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  the  assembly  desiring  to  have  the  affair  de- 
bated, and  the  people  clearly  manifesting  what  they  wanted,  the  Dymaeans, 
Megalopolitans,  and  some  of  the  Argives,  withdrew  from  the  assembly  be^. 
fore  the  decree  passed ;  and  no  one  took  offence  at  this,  because  they  had  par- 
ticular obligations  to  Philip,  who  also  had  lately  done  them  very  considerable 
services.  Gratitude  is  a  virtue  common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  and  ingrati 
tilde  is  abhorred  every  where.  All  the  other  states,  when  the  votes  were  to 
be  taken,  confirmed  immediately,  by  a  decree,  the  alliance  with  Attains  and 
die  Rhodians  ;  and  suspended  the  entire  conclusion  of  that  wldi  the  Romans, 
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liirattba»adof*  shoM  be  tent  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  ratUkatioB  fi«n  tbe 
people,  without  which  nothinr  could  be  concluded. 

la  the  mean  tune,  three  anibassadors  were  sent  to  Quintals ;  and  the  whole 
army  of  the  Adiaeans  marched  to  Corinth,  which  Lucius,  the  conral's  brotlicr. 
had  already  besieged,  having  before  taken  Cenchra«.  They  at  first  carriea 
on  the  attack  but  very  faintly,  from  the  hopes  that  a  quarrel  would  soon  arise 
between  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants.  Findmr,  however,  that  the  city 
was  quiet,  the  machines  of  war  were  advanced  on  all  sides,  and  many  assaults 
were  made,  which  the  besieged  sustained  with  great  vigour,  and  always  ra* 
pulsed  Uie  Romans.  There  was  in  Corinth, a  great  numl>er  of  Italian  de* 
serters,  who,  in  case  the  city  was  taken,  expected  no  quarter  from  the  Romans^ 
and  therefore  fought  in  despair.  Philocles,  one  of  Philip's  captains,  havhig 
thrown  a  fresh  reinforcement  into  the  city,  and  the  Romans  despairing  lj» 
force  it ;  Lucius  at  last  acquiesced  with  the  advice  of  Attains,  ana  the  siege* 
Was  accordingly  raised.  The  Achaeans  being  sent  away.  Attains  and  tie 
Romans  returned  on  board  the  fleets.  The  former  sailed  to  the  Piraeus,  and 
the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

While  the  fleets  besieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius,  the  consul,  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Elatea,  where  he  was  more  successful ;  for,  after  the  besieged 
had  made  a  vigorous  resbtance,  he  took  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel. 

At  the  same  time,  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arros  as  had  declared  for 
Philip,  found  means  to  deliver  up  their  city  to  Philocles,  one  of  the  generals. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  which  the  Achseans  had  just  before  con« 
doded  with  the  Romans,  Philip  still  possessed  two  of  their  strongest  cities^ 
Cormth  and  Argos. 

8SCTION  HI. — THE  £TOUAN8  AND  NABI8  DKCLARB  FOR  TBS  tkOMAMB, 
PHILIP  DEFEATBD,  AND  A  PEACE  CONCLUDED. 

New  consuls  were  appointed  at  Rome  j  but  as  the  slow  progress  wbk:b 
had  been  made  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  ft«- 
quent  changing  of  those  who  were  charged  with  them,  Flamininus  was  con- 
tmned  in  his  command,  and  recruits  were  sent  him.* 

The  season  being  already  advanced.  Quintius  had  taken  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Phocis  and  Locris  ;  when  Pnilip  sent  a  herald  to  him  to  desire  an 
interview.t  Quintius  complied  very  readily,  because  he  did  not  know  what 
bad  been  resolved  upon  at  Rome,  with  regard  to  himself;  and  that  a  confer- 
ence wodd  give  him  the  liberty,  either  to  continue  the  war,  in  case  he  should 
be  continueo  in  the  command,  or  dispose  matters  so  as  to  bring  about  a  peace, 
if  a  successor  were  appointed  him.  The  time  and  place  being  agreed  upon, 
both  parties  met.  Pnilip  was  attended  by  several  Macedonian  noblemen,  and 
Cyciiadus,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Achaeans,  whom  the  people  had  banished 
a  ^ort  time  before.  The  Roman  general  was  accompanied  by  Amynander, 
king  of  Athamania,  and  by  all  the  deputies  of  the  allies.  After  some  dis- 
putes With  rrgard  to  the  ceremonial,  Quintius  made  his  proposals,  and  every 
one  of  the  allies  their  demands.  Philip  answered  them ;  and  as  he  began  to 
inveigh  against  the  iEtolians,  Phineas,  their  magistrate,  interrupted  him  witft 
these  words :  "  We  are  not  assembled  here  merely  about  words ;  our  business 
is,  either  to  conquer  sword  in  hand,  or  to  submit  to  the  most  powerftd.'^ 
**  A  blind  man  may  see  that,^'  replied  Philip,  ridiculing  Phineas,  whose  sight 
was  bad.  Philip  was  very  fond  of  jests,  and  could  not  refrain  from  them, 
even  while  treating  on  the  most  serious  affairs ;  a  behaviour  yery  unbecoai- 
ing  a  prince.t 

This  first  interview  being  spent  in  contests,  thejr  met  again  the  next  day. 
Plulip  came  very  late  to  die  place  of  meeting,  which  it  was  bdieved  he  djd 
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imrpo^y,iii<Rtler  that  the  £toliaiis  and  Adiflrans  ads^  not  have  t^AaOfi. 
lime  for  answering  him.  He  had  a  private  conference  with  Qumtius,  wh^ 
having  acquainted  the  confederates  with  his  proposals,  not  one  approved  them ; 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  off  the  cmiKrence,  when  Philip  de- 
aired  that  the  decision  mii^ht  be  suspended  till  the  next  day ;  promisinf  that 
he  himself  would  comply,  in  case  it  were  not  in  his  power  to  brin|^  them  into 
his  opinion.  At  their  next  meetin|:,  he  earnestly  entreated  Quintms  and  the 
allies  not  to  oppose  a  peace ;  promising,  either  to  agree  to  it  on  the  conditions 
^hich  he  himself  should  prescribe,  or  accept  of  fuch  as  the  senate  might  re- 
(uire.  They  could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  demand ;  and  accordingly  a 
race  was  agreed  to,  but  on  condition,  that  his  troops  should  immediately 
eave  Phocis  and  Locris.  After  this,  the  several  parties  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome. 

When  they  arrived,  those  of  the  allies  were  heard  first.  Xhey  inveighed 
leavily  against  Philip  on  sev^al  accounts ;  but  they  endeavoured  particu- 
arly  to  prove,  by  the  situation  of  the  places,  that  in  case  he  should  continue 
possessed  of  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia, 
cities  which  he  himself  justly,  thou^  insolently,  called  the  shackles  of  Greece, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  that  country  to  enioy  its  liberty.  The  king's  am- 
bassadors were  afterwards  called  in.  As  they  opened  with  a  subject  that 
would  have  been  protracted  to  a  great  length,  they  were  interrupted,  and 
flsked  at  once,  whether  they  would  give  up  the  three  cities  in  question  ?  Hav* 
ing  answered,  that  no  orders  or  instructions  had  been  ^iven  them  on  that  head, 
they  were  sent  back,  without  being  gratified  in  a  single  demand.  It  was  left 
to  the  option  of  Quintius,  either  to  conclude  a  peace  or  carry  on  the  war. 
By  thb  he  perceived  that  the  senate  would  not  be  dissatisfied  at  the  latter ; 
and  he  himself  was  much  better  pleased  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  vic- 
tory, than  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  tlierefbre  would  not  agree  to  an  int^- 
view  with  Philip ;  and  sent  to  inform  him,  that  hereafter  he  would  never  agree 
to  any  proposals  he  might  offer  with  regard  to  peace,  if  he  did  not  engage, 
by  way  of  preliminary,  entirely  to  quit  Greece. 

Philip  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  war. 
As  it  would  l)e  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  the  cities  of  Acb«a,  through  their 
great  distance  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  delivered  up  Argos  to  Nahis, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  but  only  as  a  trust,  which  he  was  to  surrender  back  to  him, 
in  case  he  should  be  victorious  in  this  war ;  but  if  things  should  fall  out  other* 
wise,  he  then  was  to  possess  it  as  his  own.  The  tyrant  accepting  the  con- 
ditions, he  was  brought  in  the  ni^ht  into  the  city.  Immediately  the  houses 
md  possessions  of  such  of  the  chiefs  as  had  fted  were  plundered ;  and  those 
who  remained,  were  robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  silver,  and  taxed  in  v^y 
heavy  sums.  Those  who  gave  their  money  readily  and  cheerfully,  were  not 
molested ;  hut  such  as  were  eiuier  suspectea  co  conceai  uieur  riches,  or  dis- 
covered only  part  of  them,  were  cruelly  whipped  with  rods  like  so  many 
slaves,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity.  Nabis  having  summoned  thie 
assembly,  the  first  decree  he  enacted  was  for  the  abolition  of  debts ;  and  the 
second,  for  dividing  the  lands  equally  among  the  citizens.  This  is  the  double 
bait  generally  hun^  out.  to  win  the  affections  of  the  commpn  people,  and  ex- 
asperate them  against  the  rich.* 

The  tyrant  soon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what  condition,  he  held  the 
dty.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Quintius  and  to  Attaius,  to  acquaint  them  that 
he  was  master  of  Argos ;  and  to  invite  them  to  an  interview,  in  which  he 
hoped  that  the^  would  agree,  without  difficulty,  to  such  conditions  oC  a  treaty 
as  lie  was  desirous  of  concluding  with  them.  His  proposal  was  accepted  ; 
in  ccmsequence  of  which  the  proconsul  and  the  lung  had  an  interview  with 
kim  near  Argos ;  a  step  which  seemed  veiy  unbecoming  in  both.  In  this  meet* 
mgy  the  Romans  insisted  Aat  Nabis  should  furnish  them  with  tnxq[>s,  and 
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aaegftdmieiiicwir  wife  the  Achgaiw.  The  tyivck  agreed  to  fee  fifstwtidi^ 
hat  would  consent  only  to  a  four  monfes  trace  wife  the  Ach«eant.  ThetreatjT 
was  eonduded  on  thoee  conditions.  The  alliance  wife  such  a  tyrant  as  N^ 
bis,  so  infamous  for  his  injustice  and  craehy,  reflects  dishonour  on  fee  Romani  i 
hot  in  war,  jMildiers  think  feemselves  allowed  to  lake  all  advantages,  at  the 
einense  even  of  honour  and  equity. 
iSfabis,  s^ter  puttinr  a  strong  nirison  into  Argus,  had  plundered  all  the 


men,  and  dispossessed  them  of  all  their  riches;  slu»tiy  aAer,  he  sent  his  wiis 
thither,  to  use  fee  ladies  in  fee  same  manner.  Accordin^y  she  sent  for  the 
women  of  the  greatest  distinction^  eifeer  separately  or  in  company ;  when, 
I>ardy  by  civility,  and  partly  by  threats,  she  extorted  from  them,  at  di£ferenl 
times,  not  only  m  their  gold,  but  also  their  richest  clothes,  their  most  valuable 
moveables,  and  all  their  precious  stones  and  jewels. 

When  the  ^ring  was  come,  for  fee  incidents  I  have  here  related  hap»* 
pened  in  the  winter,  Quindos  and  Attalus  resolved,  if  pKMsible,  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  the  B(eQtians«  who  till  then  had  been  uncertain  and  wavering.  In 
this  view  feey  went,  with  some  ambassadors  of  the  confederates,  to  Tbebcii 
whidi  was  fee  capital  of  fee  «oontiy,  and  the  place  where  the  common  a^ 
sembly  met  They  were  secretly  favoured  and  supported  by  Antiphilut, 
fee  chief  magistrate.  The  Boeotians  thought  at  first  that  they  had  come 
without  forces,  and  unguarded  ;  but  were  gready  surprised  when  they  saw 
Qnintitts  followed  by  a  considerable  detachment  of  troops,  whence  they  in^ 
inediately  judged,  that  feings  would  be  carmd  on  in  an  aroitrary  manner  m 
the  assembly.  It  was  summoned  to  meet  the  next  day.  They,  however^ 
concealed  their  grief  and  surprise ;  and  indeed  it  would  have  been  of  no  use^^ 
ami  even  dangerous,  to  have  discovered  them.* 

Attalus  spoke  first,  and  expatiated  on  fee  services  which  his  aneestort  and 
himself  had  done  all  Greece,  and  fee  republic  of  fee  Boeotians  in  particular. 
Being  hurried  away  by  his  zeal  for  fee  Romans,  and  speaking  wife  rreater 
vehemence  than  suited  his  age,  he  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  hn  speech,  and 
seemed  half  dead ;  so  feat  feey  were  forced  to  carry  him  out  of  fee  assent- 
Uy,  which  interrupted  their  deliberations  for  some  thne.  Aristhenes,  captam- 
general  of  the  Acbeans,  spoke  next ;  and  after  him  Quintius,  who  did  not 
speak  much,  and,  laid  greater  stress  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Romans,  fean  oa 
fedr  power  or  arms.  Afterwards  fee  votes  were  taken,  when  an  alliance 
wife  fee  Romans  was  unanimously  resolved  on ;  no  one  daring  to  oppose 

As  the  disorder  of  Attalus  did  not  seem  dangerous,  Quintius  left  him  at 

Thebes,  and  returned  to  Elatea,  highly  satisfied  with  fee  double  alliance  he 

had  concluded  with  the  Achseans  and  Boeotians,  which  entirely  secured  him 

.  behind,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  employmg  his  whole  attentfon  and 

efertsonthe  side  of  Macedonia.  .^      « 

As  soon  as  Attalus  had  recovered  a  little  strength,  he  was  carried  to  Per 
gamus,  where  he  soon  after  died,  at  fee  age  of  seventy-two  years,  of  which 
he  h«l  reigned  fcMty-four.  Polybius  observes,  that  Attalus  did  not  imitete 
moat  great  men,  to  whom  great  riches  are  generally  fee  occasion  of  plunging 
into  vices  and  irpegularities  of  every  kmcT,  His  generous  and  magnificent 
use  of  riches,  directed  and  tempered  by  {prudence,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  enlarging  Ins  dominions,  and  of  adorning  himself  with  fee  titk  of  king. 
He  ima^ned  he  was  rich,  only  feat  he  might  do  good  to  ofeers ;  and  thought 
that  he  put  out  his  money  at  a  high  and  very  lawful  interest,  in  expending  it 
hi  acta  of  bounty,  and  in  ptwchasmr  firiends.  He  governed  his  sumects  wife 
the  strictest  justice,  and  always  observed  his  engagements  inviolably  wife, 
his  al^es.  He  was  a  generous  friend,  a  tender  husband,  an  affectionate  fa^ 
tfaer;  aad  perfectly  dischaifed  all  thedotiea  ef  a  king  and  of  a  private  man^ 
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«A  TBI  fifirrotT  Cf 

He  left  four  sons,  Eumenes,  Attain,  Phiktem,  nod  Atfaenctis,  iriMW  w« 
thall  have  occasion  to  mentioa  hereafter.* 

The  armies  on  both  sides  had  set  out  upon  their  inardi,  in  cHrder  to  termi- 
nate the  war  by  a  battk.  The  forces  were  neariy  equal^  and  each  consisted 
c£  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-^ix  thousand  men.  Quinttus  advanced  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  was  informed  the  enemy  were  also  arrived ;  but  beiug 
nnable  to  discover  exactly  the  place  where  they  were  encamped,  he  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  cut  stakes,  in  order  to  make  use  of  them  upon  occtH 
sion.f 

Here  Poiybius,  and  Livy,  who  frequently  copies  him,  show  the  diftereot 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  stakes  with  which  they 
fortified  their  camp.  Among  the  former,  the  best  stakes  were  those  round 
whose  trunk  a  greater  number  of  branches  were  spread,  which  made  tkem 
^  much  the  heavier ;  besides,  as  the  arms  of  the  Grecian  soldiers  were  so 
ponderous  that  they  could  scarcely  canry  them,  they  consequendy  coold  not 
easily  carry  stakes  at  the  same  time.  The  Romans  did  not  leave  more  than 
three,  or  at  most,  four  branches  to  each  stake  they  cut,  and  all  of  them  on 
the  same  side.  In  this  manner  the  soldier  was  aUe  to  carry  two  or  three  of 
them,  when  tied  together,  and  especiaUv  as  he  was  not  incommoded  with  his 
arms ;  his  buckler  being  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  having  only  two  or 
three  javelins  in  his  band. 

The  latter  kind  of  stakes  are  also  of  much  greater  service.  Thpse  of  the 
Greeks  might  be  very  easily  pulled  up.  As  the  Grecian  stake,  the  trunk  of 
which  was  large,  was  single  and  detached  from  the  rest,  and  besides,  as  the 
branches  of  it  were  strong  and  numerous,  two  or  three  soldiers  could  easily 
pull  it  out,  and  by  that  means  open  a  way  to  enter  the  camp;  not  to  mention 
diat  all  the  stakes  near  it  must  necessarily  have  been  loosened,  because  their 
branches  were  too  short  to  interweave  with  each  other.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  the  stakes  cut  by  the  Romans ;  their  branches  being  so  closely  inters 
woven,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the  stake  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Nor  could  any  man  pull  up  those  stakes  by  thrusting  his  hand 
into  the  branches,  which  were  so  closely  entwined  that  no  vacant  place  was 
left ;  besides  which,  all  the  ends  of  them  were  sharp  pointed.  But  though 
any  hold  could  have  been  laid  on  them,  yet  the  foot  could  not  easily  be  re- 
moved, for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  it  was  driven  so  deep  into  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  moving  it ;  and  secondly,  because  the  branches  were  so 
closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pull  up  one,  without  forcing 
away  several  others  at  the  same  time.  Though  two  or  three  men  applied 
their  whole  strength  to  them,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  tb«m  to  force  the 
stakes  away.  And  whenever,  by  shaking  and  moving  them  about,  they  were 
at  last  forced  out  of  their  places,  still  the  opening  made  in  that  manner  was 
almost  imperceptible.  Thus  these  kind  of  stakes  were  preferable,  on  th^e 
accounts,  to  those  of  the  Greeks ;  they  were  to  be  had  every  where,  could 
be  carried  with  ease,  and  were  a  strong  palisade  to  a  camp. 

These  scM-t  of  digressions,  made  by  so  great  a  master  as  Polybtus.  which 
turn  on  the  usages  and  practice  of  war,  commonly  please  persons  of  the  mili- 
tary profession,  to  whom  they  may  furnish  useful  bints ;  aiid,  in  my  opinion, 
I  ought  to  neglect  nothing  that  may  conduce  to  the  public  utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above  mentbned,  he  mardhed 
out  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  After  a  few  skirmishes,  in  nMdk  the  .^ito- 
lian  cavafary  signalized  themselves,  and  were  always  victcHrious.  tifie  two  arnues 
halted  near  Scotusa.  Exceeding  heavy  rains,  attended  with  tfaiaider,  having 
Mien  the  night  before,  the  next  day  was  so  cloudy  and  dark,  that  a  man  could 
«Garcdy  see  two  paces  before  him.  Philip  then  detadied  a  body  of  troops 
CMiBianding  diem  to  setEe  upon  die  summit  of  the  hills  called  CjrnoBO^faale' 
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«4iicfa8etmratMlhiscanpfratttliatoftlieRomtiii.  Qumdut  abo  teached 
ten  sqoadrons  of  hone,  and  about  a  thousand  liglit-armed  troops,  to  recoo- 
noitre  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  same  time  directed  them  in  the  strongest  terma 
to  beware  of  ambuscades,  as  the  weather  was  so  very  gkwmy.  This  dei 
tadunent  met  that  of  the  Macedonians  which  had  seised  the  eminences. 
At  first,  both  parties  were  a  litde  surprised  at  meeting,  and  afterwards  bcraii 
to  skirmish.  Each  party  sent  advice  to  the  general  what  was  doing.  The 
Romans,  being  not  very  able  to  oppose  the  enemy,  despatched  a  courier  tf> 
desire  a  reinforcement.  Quintius  immediately  sent  Archidamus  and  Eupole- 
Duis,  both  iEtolians ;  and  with  them,  two  tribunes,  each  of  whom  commanded 
a  thousand  men,  with  ^ve  hundred  horse,  which,  joining  the  former,  soon 
changed  the  face  of  the  engagement.  The  Macedonians  behaved  very  val- 
iantly ;  but  being  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  their  arms,  tliey  fled  to  the 
hills,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  king  for  succour. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  soldiers  for  forage,  being  informed 
of  the  danger  his  first  troops  were  in,  and  the  skv  beginning  to  clear  up,  des- 
patched Ileraclides,  who  commanded  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  Leo,  who  com* 
maiuled  that  of  Macedonia,  and  Athenaeoras,  under  whom  were  all  the  hired 
soldiers,  those  of  Thrace  excepted.  When  this  reinforcement  joined  the 
first  detachment,  the  courage  of  the  Macedonians  revived,  and  they  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  Romans  from  the  hills.  They  even  would  have 
eained  a  complete  victory,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resistance  made  by  the 
%tdian  cavalry,  who  fought  witii  astonishing  courage  and  intrepidity.  These 
were  the  best  soldiers  among  the  Greeks,  and  were  particularly  famous  for 
durmishes  and  single  combats.  These  so  well  sustained  the  impetuous  charge 
of  the  Macedonians,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  bravery,  the  Romans 
would  have  been  driven  into  the  valley.  At  some  distance  from  the  enemyj 
they  rested  a  aliort  time,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  firiit 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Pliilip,  that  the  Romans  were  te»> 
nfied  and  fied,  and  that  the  time  was  come  for  defeating  them  entirely.  Philip 
was  not  pleased,  either  with  the  place  or  the  weathen  but  could  not  refuse 
himself  either  to  the  repeated  snouts  or  entreaties  of  his  soldiers,  who  be- 
sought  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle:  and  accordingly  he  marched  them  out 
ck  has  iotrenchments.  The  proconsul  did  the  same,  and  drew  up  his  soldiers 
in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  side^  at  this  moment  in  which  their  fate  was  about  to 
be  d^emiined,  animated  their  troops  by  all  the  most  affecting  motives.  Philip 
represented  to  his  soldiers,  the  Persians,  Bactrians,  Indians^  in  a  word,  all  Asia, 
and  the  whole  east,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms ;  adding,  that  they  ought 
to  behave  with  the  greater  courage,  as  they  now  were  to  fight,  not  for  sove- 
reignty, but  for  liberty,  which^to  valiant  men,  is  more  dear  and  valuable  than 
the  empire  of  the  universe.  The  proconsul  reminded  his  soldiers  of  the  vic- 
tories tq^ey  had  so  lately  gained ;  on  one  side,  Sicily  and  Carthage ;  on  the 
other,  Italy  and  Spain,  subdued  by  the  Romans ;  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word, 
Hannibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Alezandes, 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  their  triumphant  arms :  and,  what  ought  to  rouse  their, 
courage  still  higher,  Philip,  whom  they  now  were  about  to  engage,  defeated 
more  than  once,  and  obliged  to  fiy  before  them. 

Fked  by  these  speeches,  the  soldiers,  who,  on  one  side,  called  themselves 
viictorB  of  the  east ;  and  on  the  other,  conquerors  of  the  west ;  the  formei^ 
fir^  with  the  glorious  achievements  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  latter,  proud 
of  the  trophies  and  the  victories  they  had  so  lately  gained ;  prepared  on  each 
side  for  battle.*  Flamininus,  having  commanded  the  right  wing  not  to  move 
from  its  post,  placed  the  elephants  in  the  front  of  this  wmg ;  and  marching 

«Hi<a4b»rteli0ttibiM  utrinatte  ooncitati  miUte*,  pralio  concummt,  ftlteri  ori«atls,  alter!  occi<l<intti  impcitt 
^eri«nte^  fereateMiw  io  bellvin,  alii  majonim  monun  Mtiquaa  et  obsoletam  gloriaiu,  alii  viireDteA  reces 
Stai  pqiwriwnrti  fvlutisfiorem.— Juftin. 
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widi  a  hmghty  and  iatrepid  air,  ted  on  the  kft  wmg  acaimt  the  eocsBjr  m 
person.  The  skirmishera  seeing  themseWes  supported  by  the  ki^oas,  now 
Kturned  to  the  charge,  and  becan  the  attack. 

Philipy  with  his  Dghl-amied  troops,  and  the  right  wing  of  his  phalanx, 
liastened  toward  the  mountains  f  commanding  Nicanor  to  march  the  rest  of 
the  army  immediately  alter  him.  When  he  approached  the  Roman  camp, 
and  found  hb  light-armed  troops  engaged,  he  was  exceedii^ly  pleased  at  the 
sight  But,  shortly  after,  seeing  them  give  way,  and  in  great  want  of  sup- 
port, he  was  obliged  to  sustain  them,  and  engage  m  a  general  battle,  thouffh 
the  greatest  part  of  his  phalanx  was  still  upon  their  march  toward  the  hius 
where  he  then  was.  In  the  mean  time,  he  received  such  of  his  troops  as  had 
been  repulsed :  posted  thero«  whether  horse  or  foot,  on  the  right  wm^  }  and 
commanded  tne  light-armed  soldiers  and  the  phalanx  to  double  their  files, 
and  to  keep  their  ranks  close  on  the  right 

This  bemg  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he  commanded  the  i^ialanx 
to  march  toward  tnem  with  their  pikes  presented,  and  the  light-armed  sol- 
diers to  extend  beyond  them  on  the  right  and  left.  Quintius  had  also,  at  the 
same  time,  received  into  his  intervals  those  who  had  begun  the  fight,  and  he 
charged  the  Macedonians.  The  battle  being  commenced,  each  side  set  up 
the  most  dreadfid  cries.  Philip's  right  wing  had  evidently  all  the  advantage  ; 
for,  charging  impetuoosly  from  those  hills  with  his  phalanx  on  the  Romans, 
the  latter  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  troops,  so  well  closed  and  covered 
with  their  shields,  and  an  impenetrable  front  of  pikes.  The  Romans  wer& 
obliged  to  give  way* 

But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philip's  left  wing,  which  had  but  just 
come  up.  As  its  ranks  were  broke  and  separated  by  tne  hillocks  and  une- 
ven ground,  Quintius  flew  to  his  rieht  wing^  and  charged  vigorously  the  left 
wing  of  the  Macedonians ;  persuaded,  that  if  he  could  break  it,  and  thiow  it 
into  dis(»rder,  it  would  draw  after  it  the  other  wing,  although  victorious.  The 
event  answered  his  expectation.  As  thb  wing,  on  account  of  the  uneven- 
ness  and  ru^gedness  of  the  ground,  could  not  keep  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx, 
nor  double  its  ranks  to  give  depth  to  that  order  of  battle  in  which  its  wliMole 
strength  consists,  it  was  entirely  defeated. 

On  this  occasion  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above  twenty  companies  under  him, 
made  a  movement  that  contributed  very  much  to  the  victory.  Observine 
that  Philip,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  charged 
the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  with  vigour,  he  left  the  right  where  ne  was,  it 
not  being  in  want  of  support,  and  considering  the  present  disposition  of  the 
armies,  consulting  only  his  own  reason,  he  marched  toward  the  phalanx  of 
the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  charged  them  in  the  rear  with  all  nis  troops. 
The  phalanx,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  length  of  the  pikes,  and  the  close- 
ness of  its  ranks,  could  not  face  about  to  the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to  man.  The 
tribune  broke  into  it,  killing  all  before  him  as  he  advanced :  and  the  Macedon- 
ians, not  being  able  to  defend  themselves,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled. 
What  increased  the  slaughter  was,  that  the  Romans,  who  had  given  way, 
having  rallied,  had  returned  to  attack  the  phalanx  in  front  at  the  same  time; 

Philip,  judging  at  first  of  the  rest  of  the  battle  firom  the  advantage  he  had 
obtained  in  his  wing,  assured  himself  of  a  complete  victory.  But  when  he 
saw  his  soldiers  throw  down  their  arms,  and  the  Romans  pouring  upon  them 
from  behind,  he  drew  ofi*  with  a  body  of  troops  to  some  distance  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  from  thence  took  a  survey  of  the  whole  engagement ;  but 
perceiving  that  the  Romans,  who  pursued  his  left  wing,  extendi  almost  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  he  got  together  all  the  Thracians  and  Mace- 
donians he  could  assemble,  and  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  victory  had  declared  for  the  Ro- 
mans, Philip  retired  to  Tempe,  where  he  halted,  to  await  for  those  who  had 
SK^ped  the  defeat    He  had  been  so  prudent  as  to  send  orders  to  Ladaaa 
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ff>  bmi  ftU  Uf  jpspcfSy  tnat  die  RonuuM  miglil  doI  baire  an  opportniiiCjrof  dia 
tn»ffinfl[any  or  his  fneods.  The  Romans  panned  for  some  time  thoae  wha 
fled.  The  JStc^ians  were  accused  of  having  occasioned  Philip's  escape. 
For  they  amised  diemselves  in  plundering  his  camp,  while  die  Romans  wens 
employed  in  pursuing  die  enemy ;  so  that  woen  they  returned,  they  foond 
ahnost  nothine  in  it.  They  reproached  them  first  on  that  account,  and  afte^ 
wards  quarrefled  openly,  each  side  loading  the  other  with  the  grossest  insults* 
On  the  morrow,  after  having  fot  together  the  prisoners  and  the  rest  of  the 
spoils,  they  marched  toward  Larissa.  The  Romans  lost  about  seven  huiK 
dred  men  in  this  batde,  and  the  Macedonians  thirteen  thousand,  eight  thou* 
sand  of  whom  died  in  the  field,  and  ^re  thousand  were  taken  prisoners. 
Hius  ended  the  battle  of  Cynoscepbale. 

The  ^tolians  had  certainly  signalized  themselves  in  this  battle,  and  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  victo^ ;  but,  they  were  so  vain,  or  rather  ins<^ 
lent,  as  to  ascribe  the  success  of  it  entirely  to  themselves ;  declaring,  without 
reserve  or  modestv,  that  they  were  far  better  soldiers  than  the  Romans,  and 
spread  this  report  tiiroughout  all  Greece.  Quintius,  who  was  already  ofi*ended 
at  them,  for  their  greedy  impatience  in  seizing  the  plunder  without  waiting 
for  the  Romans,  was  sdll  more  enraged  at  them,  for  their  insolent  reports 
in  regard  to  their  superior  valour.  From  that  time  he  behaved  with  great 
coldness  toward  them,  and  never  informed  them  of  any  thing  relating  to 
public  affairs,  afiecting  to  humble  their  pride  on  all  occasions. 

These  reports  seem  to  have  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  Quintius, 
who  ought,  m  prudence,  to  have  acted  with  more  tenderness  and  caution  in 
regard  to  allies  so  useful  to  the  Romans ;  for  by  thus  alienating  their  afie<v 
tion,  he  paved  the  way^  at  a  distance,  for  that  open  defection,  to  which  the 
resentsaent  of  the  £toiians  afterwards  carried  them.  But  had  he  dissem* 
bled  wisely ;  had  he  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  many  things,  and  appeared 
sometimes  ignorant  of  what  the  iEtolians  might  say  or  do  improperly,  he 
miriit,  perhaps,  have  remedied  every  thing. 

Some  days  after  the  battle,  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Flamininus,  who 
was  at  Larissa,  under  pretence  of  desirinjp  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead ;  but| 
in  reality,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  The  proconsul  a|jeed  to  both 
requests;  and  was  so  polite  as  to  bid  the  messenger  tell  the  king, *^  that  he 
desoed  nun  not  to  despond."  The  ^tolians  were  highly  offended  at  this 
message.  As  these  people  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Romans,  and  judged  of  it  from  their  own,  they  imagined  that  Flamininus 
would  not  have  appeared  favourable  to  Philip,  if  the  latter  had  not  C(»Tupted 
faun  by  bribes ;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  spread  such  reoorts  among  the 
allies. 

The  Roinan  general  set  out,  with  die  confederates,  for  the  entrance  to 
Tempe,  which  was  the  appointed  rendezvous.  He  assembled  them  before 
die  king  arrived,  to  inquire  what  they  thought  of  the  conditions  of  peaca^ 
Amynandrus,  king  of  Athamania,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  saidf 
that  such  a  treaty  ought  to  be  concluded,  as  might  enable  Greece  to  preserve 
peace  and  liberty,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  Romans. 

Alexander  the  iEtolian  spoke  next,  and  said,  that  if  the  proconsul  ima- 
gined, that  in  concluding  a  peace  with  rhilip,  he  stiould  procure  a  solid  peace 
for  the  Romans,  or  lasting  liberty  for  the  Greeks^  he  was  greatly  mistaken^ 
that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  war,  would  be  to  drive 
Plulip  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  this  might  be  very  easily  efiected,  prey* 
viding  he  would  take  advanlaee  of  the  present  occasion.  After  corroboral* 
ing  wW  he  had  advanced  with  several  reasons,  he  sat  down. 

Quintius,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander ;  "You  do  not  know,"  says  he, 
^^  either  the  character  of  the  Romans,  my  views,  or  the  interests  of  Greece.  It 
ts  not  usual  with  the  Romans,  after  they  have  engaged  in  war  with  a  king,  or 
oAer  poweri  to  mm  him  entirely ;  and  of  this,  ilannibal  and  the  CarthagS- 
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aiaitt  are  a  manilest  proof.  As  to  myielf,  I  never  intended  to  nnke  «n  it> 
reconcilable  war  against  Philip ;  but  was  inclined  to  erant  bim  a  peahcei 
whenever  be  should  yield  to  the  conditions  that  should  be  Drescribed  hiiiK 
You  yoursdves,  ^tolians.  in  the  assemblies  which  were  held  ibr  that  pur- 
pose^ never  once  mentioned  depriving  Philip  of  his  kingdom.  Should  victory 
iBspure  us  with  such  a  design  ?  How  shameful  are  such  sentimeiits !  When 
an  enemy  attacks  us  in  the  field|it  is  our  business  to  repel  him  with  bravery 
and  haughtiness :  but  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  victor  to  show 
moderation^  gentleness,  and  humanity.  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their 
interest,  I  confess,  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  less  powerful 
than  formerly ;  but  it  no  less  concerns  their^welfare,  that  it  should  not  be 
entirely  destroyed.  That  kingdom  serves  them  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Thracians  and  Oauls,*  who,  were  they  not  checked  by  it,  would  certcdnly 
fall  heavy  upon  Greece,  as  they  have  frequently  done  before.*^ 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opinion  and  that  of  the  coiia« 
cil  was,  that  if  Philip  would  promise  to  observe  faithfully  all  the  conditions 
which  the  allief  had  formerly  prescribed,  that  then  a  peace  should  be  granted 
him, after  havmg  consulted  the  senate  aoout  it;  and  that  the  ^olians  might 
A>rm  whatever  resolutions  they  pleased  on  this  occasion*  Phineas,  praetor 
of  the  iOtolians,  having  represented,  in  verv  strong  terms,  that  Philip,  if  he 
he  should  escape  the  present  danger,  would  soon  form  new  projects,  and 
light  up  a  fresh  war ; ''  I  shall  take  care  of  that,"  replied  the  proconsul,^'  and 
shall  take  effectual  methods  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  undertake  any  thing 
gainst  us." 

The  next  day,  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  conference  r 
and  three  days  after,  the  council  being  assembled  again,  he  came  into  it^and 

Soke  with  so  much  prudence  and  wisdom,  as  softened  the  whole  assembly* 
e  declared  that  he  would  accept,  and  execute,  whatever  conditions  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  allies  should  prescribe ;  and  that  with  regard  to  every  thing 
else,  he  would  rely  entirely  on  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  Upon  these  words 
the  whole  council  were  silent.  OiUy  Phineas  the  iBtolian  started  aome  diffi- 
culties, which  were  altogether  improper,  and  for  that  reason  entireliy  disre* 
garded. 

But  wliat  prompted  Flamininus  to  urge  the  condosion  of  the  peace«  was 
his  havin|^  advice  that  Antiochus^at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  marclm^;  out 
of  Syria,  m  inrder  to  make  an  irruption  into  Europe.  He  apprehended,  that 
Phihp  might  think  of  i>utting  his  cities  in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  thereby 
miffht  gain  time.  Besides,  he  was  sensible,  that  should  another  consul  come 
in  his  steady  all  the  honour  of  the  war  would  be  ascribed  to  him.  These  rea- 
sons prevailed  with  him  to  grant  the  king  a  truce  for  four  months  ;  where* 
upon  he  received  four  hundred  talents  from  him,  took  Demetrius  his  son,  and 
some  of  his  friends,  as  hostages ;  and  gave  him  permissicm  tosendtoRomt, 
to  receive  such  farther  conditions  from  the  senate  as  they  should  prescribe. 
Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  the  parties  separated,  after  havin^p  mutually  iMro- 
mised,  that  in  case  a  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  Flamininus  shoiua  re* 
turn  to  Philip  the  talents  and  the  hostages.  This  bein|  done,  the  several 
parties  concerned  sent  deputations  to  Rome ;  some  to  solicit  peace,  and  others 
to  throw  obstacles  in  its  way. 

While  these  measures  were  concerting,  to  bring  about  a  generid  peace^ 
some  expeditions,  of  little  importance,  were  undertaken  ui  several  plaees. 
And^'osthenes,  who  commanded  under  the  km^,  at  Corinth,  had  a  coaskiera^ 
ble  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  more  tiian  six  thousand  men ;  he  was  de» 
fsated  in  a  battie  oy  Nicostralus,  prsetor  of  the  Achseans,  who  came  upon 
Mm  unawares,  and  attacked  him  at  a  time  when  hb  troops  were  dispersed 
up  and  down  the  plains,  and  plundering  the  country.  The  Acanaaiiias 
■  ■      '"  ' —  ■ .  ,   .  ■        .,-,.»■     ■  ■ ■» <  111  i»i 
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were  div'Kkd  in  thdr  temimeots ;  seme  bebg  for  PhHip,  and  otben  for  the 
Romans*  Tlie  btler  had  hud  siege  to  Levcus.  News  bdnff  iMtNigfat  o(  the 
vicloiy  ptioed  at  Cynosccphale,  the  whole  country  submitted  to  the  conquer- 
ors. At  the  same  tune  the  Rhodians  took  Ferea,  a  small  country  in  Caria, 
^dudi.  as  they  pretended,  belonred  to  them,  and  had  been  unjustly  taken 
torn  them  by  the  Macedonians,  rhilip,  on  the  other  side,  repulsed  tne  Dar^ 
danians,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  to  piunoer  it  durin?  the 
ffl  stale  of  hb  affatrs.    After  this  expeditk>n,  the  aine  retired  to  Thessalonica** 

At  Rome,  the  time  Ux  the  election  of  consuls  navinr  arrived,  L.  Furius 
Purpureo  and  M.  Claaifis  MarceUns  were  chosen.  At  tne  same  time  letteri 
armed  from  Quintus,  containing  the  particulars  of  his  victory  over  PhHip. 
They  were  first  read  before  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  people ;  and 
public  prayers,  during  five  d^s,  were^ordered,  to  thank  the  soos  for  the  pn>> 
tection  they  had  granted  the  Romans  m  the  war  against  Philip.t 

Some  days  after,  ambassadors  arrived  to  treat  of  the  tntenaed  peace  with 
the  king  of  Macedonia ;  the  afianr  was  debated  in  the  senate.  Efach  of  the 
ambasflidors  made  lon^  speeches,  according  to  his  respective  views  and  intef> 
ests ;  but  at  last  the  majority  were  for  peace.  The  same  afiair  being  brought 
before  the  people,  Mwcellus,  who  passionately  desired  to  command  the  a» 
mies  m  Greece,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  break  the  treaty,  but  aD  to  no 
porpoae ;  for  the  people  approved  the  proposal  of  Flamininus,  and  ratified 
the  conditions.  The  senate  afterwards,  appointed  ten  of  the  most  illustrious 
citiaena  to  go  into  Greece,  to  settle,  in  conjunction  with  Flamininus,  the  a^ 
fairs  of  that  country,  and  secure  its  liberties.  In  the  same  Assembly,  the 
Achaeans  desired  to  be  received  as  allies  of  the  people  of  Rome;  but  that 
affair  meeting  widi  some  difficulties,  it  was  referred  to  the  ten  commissioners. 

A  sedition  bad  broken  out  in  Boeotia,  between  the  partisans  of  Philip  and 
those  of  the  Romans,  which  rose  to  a  gieat  height.  IVevertheless,  it  was  not 
attended  withan^r  in  consequences,  the  proconsul  having  soon  appeased  it  ' 

The  ten  commissioners,  who  had  set  out  from  Rome  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  soon  arrived  in  that  country.  The  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  winch  they  settied  in  concert  with  Flamininus,  were  as  follow  :  that 
all  the  other  cities^  of  Greece,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  should  be  free;  and 
be  governed  by  tteir  own  laws :  that  Philip,  before  the  celebration  of  the 
Istlmudn  games,  should  evacuate  those  in  which  he  then  had  garrisons :  that 
he  should  restore  to  the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  deliver 
up  to  them  all  the  ships  that  had  decks,  five  feluccas  excepted,  and  the  gai- 
leys  having  sixteen  benches  of  rowers.  That  he  should  pay  a  thousand  ta- 
lents ;  one  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  every  year,  b^ 
way  of  tribute.  Among  the  hostages  required  of  him,  was  Demetrius  his 
son,  who  acoordmgly  was  sent  to  Rome.( 

In  this  manner  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian  war,  to  the  great  satlfr-  ' 
faction  of  the  Greeks,  and  very  happily  for  Rome.  For,  not  to  mention  Han^ 
nibal,  who,  though  vanquished,  migiit  stiH  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  the 
Romans  constdefable  easployment,  Antiochus,  sedn^^  liis  power  considerablv 
increased  by  his  glorious  expldts,  which  had  acquired  him  the  surname  of 
Great^  had  actually  resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into  Europe.  If,  therefore, 
Flamininus,  by  his  great  prudence,  had  not  forseen  what  would  come  to  pass, 
and  had  not  speedily  concluded  this  peace ;  had  the  war  against  Antiochus 
been  joined,  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  with  the  war  carrying  on  against  Philip  4 
and  had  the  two  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  then  ip  the  worid,  uniting 
their  views  mid  interests,  invaded  Rome  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  certain,  the 


IA,  KSSOe.  Aat.J.C.  196.  Polyb.  Excerpt  L«n.t  p.  799,  794.  Lir.  I.  zsxiu.  n.  S4.  etSTT— 99.  , 
Tke  wwdtUr^  if  pntbwa  in  oppoiitioB  to  tuch  of  the  Grecian  citiet  at  #er«  sd^eotio  Philip,  put 
•f  wineli  e^  w«fe  iMiM«At»tkdrl&ap|ief,  bee«ii«e  tfaa  Roidum  thoqi^t  it  necaMWflo  gmlMouCh*^ 
ei<>  Den etriai.Md  Corinth  .. 

I  F^XaM«|RUJLH>*>78S>«00.    Llr^xrfSL  n.  S»-85.    nat  ia  Tlaafe.  ^  Sr#-«V». 
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Roamns  would  have  been  engaged  in  as  many  baUks,  and  as  tfieaA  dangers^ 
as  those  they  had  been  obhged  to  sustain  in  the  war  against  Hannibal. 

As  soon  as  this  treaty  of  peace. was  known^all  Greece,  ^Stolia  exeepled, 
received  the  news  of  it  with  universal  joy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
country  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  inveiahed  privately  against  it  among  the  ccm- 
federates ;  affirming,  that  it  was  notbmg  more  than  empty  words ;  that  the 
Gieeks  were  amus^  with  the  name  of  Bberty,  with  which  specious  term  the 
Romans  covered  their  interested  views :  that  they  indeed  sufiered  the  cities  m. 
Asia  to  ^oy  their  freedom ;  but  that  they  seemed  to  reserve  to  themsdves 
those  of  Europe,  as  Orea,  Eretria,  Chaicis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth.  That 
therefore  Greece,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  freed  from  its  chains;  and,  at 
most,  had  only  cnanged  its  sovereign. 

These  complaints  made  the  proconsul  so  much  the  mcHre  uneasy,  as  they 
were  not  altogether  without  foundation.  The  commissionen,  porsnant  to  the 
hi^ctions  they  had  received  from  Rome,  advised  Fhimininus  to  restore  all 
the  Greeks  to  theur  liberty ;  but  to  keep  possessbn  of  die  cities  of  Corintfa, 
Chakis,  and  Demetrias,  which  were  the  inlets  of  Greece ;  and  topnt  strong 
garrisons  in  them,  to  prevent  their  being  seised  by  Antiochus.  He  prevaHed 
m  the  council  to  have  Corinth  set  at  liberty  :  but  it  was  resolved  diere^  that 
a  strong'  garrison  should  be  put  into  the  citaoeL  as  wdl  as  in  the  two  cities  of 
Chalcis  and  Demetrias  $  and  this  for  a  time  only,  till  they  should  be  enthdy 
rid  of  dieir  fears  with  re{;ard  to  Antiochus. 

It  was  now  the  time  in  which  the  Isthmian  games  were  to  be  solernnnted ; 
and  the  expectation  of  what  was  there  to  be  transacted,  had  drawn  thither  an 
incredible  multitude  of  people,  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The  cood>- 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  i>eace,  which  were  not  yet  entirely  made  pobGc,  was  the 
topic  of  all  conversatbns,  and  various  constructions  were  put  upon  them ; 
but  very  few  could  be  persuaded,  that  the  Romans  woold  evacuate  all  Ihe 
cities  they  had  taken.  All  Greece  was  in  this  uncertainty,  when  the  multi- 
tude being  assembled  in  the  stadium  to  see  the  games,  a  herald  came  for- 
ward, andpublished,  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
and  Htus  Qutntius  the  general,  having  overcome  Ph^ip  and  the  Macedonians, 
ease  and  deliver  from  all  garrisons,  taxes  and  imposts,  the  Corinthians^  the 
Locrians,  the  Phocians.  the  Eubusans,  the  Phthiot  Achseans,  the  Magnesmns, 
the  The»8^ans,  and  the  Perrhoebians ;  declare  them  fifee,  and  ordain  that 
they  shall  be  governed  by  their  respective  laws  and  usages.'' 

At  these  wwds,  which  many  heard  but  imperfectly,  because  of  the  noise 
that  interrupted  them,  all  the  spectators  were  filled  with  excess  of  joy.  They 
ffazed  uiK>n,  and  questioned  one  another  with  astonishment,  and  could  not 
believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears ;  so  like  a  dream  was  what  they  then  saw  and 
heard.  It  was  thought  necessary  for  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation, 
which  was  now  listened  to  ^irith  the  most  profound  silence,  so  that  not  a  single 
word  of  the  decree  was  lost.  But  now,  fully  assured  of  tneir  happiness,  ^^ 
abandoned  themselves  again  to  the  highest  transports  of  toy,  and  iH^e  into 
such  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  that  the  sea  resounded  them  to  a  great 
distance ;  and  some  ravens  which  happened  to  fly  that  instant  over  the  assem* 
biy,  fell  down  ib  the  stadium ;  so  true  it  is,  that  of  all  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  none  are  so  dear  to  mankind  as  liberty  I  The  games  and  sports  were 
hurried  over  with  neglect  and  disregard ;  for  so  great  was  the  genend  joy 
upon  this  occasion,  that  it  extinguished  every  other  thought.* 

The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  Roman  gen- 
eral ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to  see  his  deliverer,  to  salute  him,  to  kiss  his 

*  AoAitR  iroee  pvtteonU,  mi||i»  faadiam  ftiit.  qnun  qood  unirenum  homines  capereni.  Viz  i»tis  CMdar* 
M  qwiqa*  fto^me ;  alii  alios  inliiari  mirabundt  valut  somnii  ranam  speciein,  qood  ad  qoaasqae  perdiMela 
siiafum  aarimn  ftdel  mittiMum  credentes,  proximos  tster  rogabant  ftevocatus  prssco,  iteram  pvonuwaai^ 
eadain.  T«m  ab  oerio  Jam  gaudio  tantns  cum  clamore  plausus  est  ortu,  totie«|aa  lapatHai,  «l  liMila  •»• 
parerat.  autt  omnium  bononim  midtitndim  gratius,  qnam  libertatem,  esse.  Ladicna  deinda  ita  vtf  ti»  »•• 
raetiMaatiitndliusMeaiiiiiiiaaeociilispectac«lointe«acM««t.  AImvMBI  gtailMi  Wii^MaMnnt 
'"">wm  ilfanwi  leaw  wlftrtw>— Lir.  L  mfii. ».  at  ^     "  *    -     «• 
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kandf  and  to  throw  erowni  uid  Itstoons  of  Howen  over  him  lie  wo«M  hats 
run  the  hazard  of  being  presied  to  death  by  the  crowd,  had  not  the  rirour  of 
hia  yean,  for  be  was  not  above  thirty-three  years  old,  and  the  ioy  which  ao 
gksmui  a  day  gave  him,  suitained  and  enabled  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue. 

I  would  indeed  ask,  whether  any  man  ever  could  see  a  more  happy  or 
more  jrknoua  day  than  this  was  for  Flaminmos  and  the  Roman  people  ? 
What  .ijre  all  the  triumphs  of  the  world  in  comparison  with  what  we  nave 
seen  on  this  occasion  ?  Should  we  estimate  the  value  o(  all  tlie  trophies,  all 
the  vif^ories,  afl  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  greatest  captams.  how 
little  would  they  appear,  when  opposed  to  this  sing[ie  action  of  goodness, 
humanity,  and  justice  !  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  pnnces,  that  they  are  not 
so  sensible  as  they  should  be  to  so  refined  a  joy,  to  so  affecting  and  exquisite 
a  glory,  as  that  which  arises  fitmi  doing  good  to  many. 

Tbe  remembrance  of  so  deliglitfol  a  day,*  and  of  the  invaluable  blessing 
then  be^owed,  was  for  ever  renewing,  and  for  a  long  time ;  the  only  subiect 
of  ccmversation  at  aH  tunes  and  in  aUplaces.  £ veij one  cried  in  tiie  hignest 
trao^xMts  oi  admiration,  and  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  ^  that  there  was  a  peopk 
in  the  world,  who,  at  their  own  expense  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  engage 
in  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  other  nations ;  and  that  not  for  their  neiglibours, 
or  people  situated  on  the  same  continent,  but  who  crossed  seas,  and  sailed  to 
distant  cHmes^  to  destroy  and  extirpate  unjust  power  from  the  earth,  and  to 
establish  universally,  law,  equity,  and  justice.  That  bv  a  single  word,  and  the 
voice  of  a  herald,  liberty  had  been  reMored  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Asia.  That  a  mat  soul  only  oould  have  formed  sudi  a  design ;  but  that  to 
execute  it  was  uie  effect  at  once  of  the  highest  good  fortune,  and  the  most 
eonsmnmate  virtnew^' 


sake  4 

Its  VBavw  vivwucu  wfui  «v  uicbbcu  v   i^waru*  us   wncii   Biraiigus  vmumx:   cuiu 

took  Up  arras  in  its  d^ence.  It  was  then  that,  almost  without  shedding  a 
drop  flSr  Uood,  or  losing  cme  man,  it  acquired  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all 
prises  f<Mr  which  mankind  can  contend.  Valour  and  prudence  are  rare  at  all 
timea;  but  of  aH  virtues,  justice  Is  most  rare.  Agesiiaus,  Lysander.  Nlcias, 
and  Akibiades,  had  great  abilities  for  carrying  on  war,  and  gained  battles 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  but,  it  was  for  themselves  and  their  country,  not  for 
strangers  and  foreigners,  they  fought.  That  height  of  glory  was  reserved  foi 
the  Romans.''t 

Such  were  the  reflections  the  Greeks  made  on  the  present  state  of  affairs ; 
and  the  effects  soon  answered  the  glorious  proclamation  made  at  the  Isthmian 
games  $  for  the  commissioners  separated,  to  go  and  put  their  decree  in  ex* 
ecotion  in  all  the  dties. 

Flamininus  having  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Nemean  games.  He  competently  discharged  all  the  duties  of  that  employe 
ment,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  the  festival ;  and  he  also  published  by  a  herald,  at  these  games,  as  he  had 
done  at  all  the  rest,  the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  he  visited  the  several  cities,  he  established  good  ordinances  in  them, 
reformed  laws,  restored  amity  ana  cmicord  between  the  citizens,  by  appeal- 
in^  quarrels  and  seditions,  and  recalling  the  exiles  ;  infinitely  more  pleased 
with  being  able  by  the  means  of  persuasion  to  reconcile  the  Greeks,  and  to 
le^eatablish  omty  aaMmg  them,  than  he  had  been  in  conquering  the  Macedon- 

*  Nee  pneseM  ontnuai  itoio  effusft  Ictitia  ett;  tei  P«r  amllof  4iei  gratis  ti  eoj^iutioaibiif  et  ieiv^nt ' 
um  ivroeata.  Xim  aliqiwm  in  terns  g«iiteim  qms  sua  uapeiisa,  too  lab«n  aa  peneiilo,  balla  fcrsji  pre  li" 
berttta  afionia^:  nee  hoe  fiaiamis.  aiit  pvopiaquss  ▼iaiaiUtit  hoaiiaibat*  ant  larris  oaateatl  juaelb  pnk 
Stat;  Maria  trajiciat,  na  qnod  toto  oiba  terrutim  injuttum  imparium  sit.  at  ubique  jos, tM,  lax  ^^Munn 
WBt.  ..  Una  v«e«  pMcaois  libaratas  onnes  Omaw  atqua  AsUb  arbes.  Hoc  spa  coneapaA,  aaJhois  aiiMai 
ASmc  ,  «A  mMtUk  aSdacere,  vfrta^  at  fortaatf  iafeBtis.~X«iv.  a.  39. 

t  Plat  la  Flamia. 
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nianti  m  dm  hbmiv  seemed  ^m  least  eT  the  blessings  they  had  recef\Hnl 
from  niau  And^  indeed,  of  what  service  would  liberQr  have  been  to  tlie 
Greeks,  had  not  justice  and  concord  been  restored  among  them  ?  What  nn 
exam{M  is  here  for  governors  of  provinces !  How  ha|)py  ate  ffae  peo^e 
under  magistrates  of  this  diaracter  I 

It  is  related,  that  Xenocrates  the  philosopher,  having  been  d^ivered  by  Ly- 
curgus  the  orator,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax-gatheivrs,  who  wei-e  drap***^ 
him  to  lH*ison,  in  order  to  make  hun  pay  a  sum  which  fore^pners  were^obitgefd 
by  law  to  pay  into  the  ^public  treasury,  and  meeting  soon  after  the  sons 
of  his  deliverer,  said  to  them,  ^'  I  repay  with  osuiy  the  kindness  yoifir  fetfier 
did  me ;  lor  I  am  the  cause  that  all  mankind  praise  him»"  But  the  gra^nde 
which  die  Greeks  showed  Flarainmus  and  the  Romans^  did  not  temraiate 
merely  in  praisinj;,  but  was  also  of  infinite  service  to  the  augmentation  of  their 
powcf,  by  inducing  all  nations  to  confide  in  them,  and  reiy  or  the  liith  of 
their  engagements.  For  they  not  only  freely  received  socfa  genefals  as  ^e 
Romans  sent  them,  but  requested  earnestly  that  they  might  be  sent  9  ^ey 
called  them  in,  and  joyAiUy  submitted  themselves  to  their  iN-ders*  Net  only 
nations  and  cities,  but  princes  and  kings,  who  had  comj^ainls  to  ofier  against 
Uie  injustice  of  neighbouring  powers,  had  recourse  to  them,  and  put  themselves 
in  a  manner  under  their  safeguard ;  so  that,  in  «  short  time,  mm  an  effect 
of  the  divine  protection,  to  use  Phitarch's  expression,^  the  whole  earth  sfiln 
roitted  to  their  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  w  thd  commisaiQnefs,caine  to  the  assembly  of  the  Gfeeks, 
which  was  held  at  Tlierm«,t  a  city  of  iEtolia.  He  tb«e  made  a  long 
speech,  to  exhort  the  iEltoUaas  to  contimie  firmly  attached  to  the  patty  ft>r 
whom  thev  had  declared,  and  never  to  infringe  the  alliance  they  hwl  made 
with  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  principal  J&lolians  complained,  bat  with 
mQ(j|esty,that  the  Romans,  from  the  victory  diey  had  drained,  dm  ndt  show 
so  inuch  favour  as  befoie  to  theur  nation^  Others  reproechid  him,  but  in 
harsh  and  injurious  terms,  that  had  it  not  been  for  ^ne  iEmlian8,^tbeilontmd 
would  neither  have  conquered  Philip,  nor  have  been  afoie  to  set  ibot  in  Greece. 
Cornelius,  to  prevent  all  disputes  and  contests,  which  aee  always  o^  perm^ 
cious  consequence,  was  so  pinidei^  as  only  to  refer  them  to  the  aenaie,  assttr- 
ing  them,  that  all  possible  justice  would  be  dooe  them.  They  aeeoMngly 
came  1^  that  resolution  ;  and  thus  ended  the  war  against  Philip. 

SKOTioir  nr.— THE  romans  send  an  embassy  to  ANTiocnrs.    cons?uiacy.. 

AGAINST  PTOLEMY.      SCOPAS  PUT  TO  DEATH. 

The  war  of  Macedonia  had  ended  very  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  ^0 
otherwise  would  have  been  invaded  by  tW4>  powerful  enemies  at  the  same 
time,  Philip  and  Antiochus ;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  Romani  woulisoon  be 
obliged  to  proclaim  war  a^^inst  the  king  of  Syria,  who  enlarged  hia  conquests 
daily j  and  undoubtedly  was  preparing  to  cross  over  into  Xurope. 

After  havine  established  |:ood  order  in  Ccelogyria  and  Palestine,  by  the 
alliance  he  had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  possessed  himself -of 
several  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  among  these,  of  Epfaesus,  he  took  tbe  most 
proper  measures  for  the  success  of  his  designs,  and  to  mve  1dm  the  pomeasion 
of  aU  those  kingdoms  which  he  pretended  had  formeny  belonged  to  his  an* 
cestof  S.J 

Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  the  other  €h»cian  cities  of  Asia,  who  enjoyed  their 
liberty  at  that  time,  seeing  plainly  that  be  intended  to  bring  thenn  «Hier  m^ 
jiection,  resolved  to  defend  themselves.     But  being  unable  to  resist  so  power- 

■      '  I     .      I  .     I       ■         I  .    .    Ill       .  I         I  ■       ■  .  '         ,  '     ■  '  ■■j.wn.i  ii'i^i    iin 

t  Aeeor^uigto  Liry»  it  wii»at  TfaennoAyhB^  It  is  donbftd  wfaetBer  he  has  justly  traa^ted  Polybius 
in  this  pla««  t  farl  titf^rtktitffuihiv^vwSvt  This  ittavi  of  aODi  assembly  of  iEtoliafis  ia  the  citr  of  Therai«» 
which  is  ia  JEtelia. 

t  A.  M.  aSS9.  Aol.  J.  C.  198.  Lir.  U  snUu  »  S8— 41.  PoWb.  h  ztH.  p.  769,  THU  Appiaa.  <UB«11^ 
#/r.  p.  8<l^-4i« 
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fid  an  cMMf,  ibey^empiaKd  ike  lUnwM  ior  pt^Miim^  wkidi  warn  mnni 
fnoted.  lie  Rcmas  saw  |>lain]y,  tb«l  it  was  their  imerett  l»  check  the 
fffumss  of  Antiochos  UMvand  «he  west ;  wad  how  iktal  the  coose^neaoe 
would  be,  shoald  they  sufier  hun  to  f^xtend  bit  power  by  settling  on  the  Goa>t 
of  Asia,  according  to  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  llie  Romans  wen  there- 
fore  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  those  free  cities  gave  them  of  opposing  it; 
and  immedJatdy  seift  an  embany  lo  him. 

Be&>re  thearabassadcvs  had  time  to  roach  Antioehusy  he  liad  aLneady  seM 
off  detachments  from  his  army,  which  had  formed  the  tueges  of  Smyrna  and 
Lampsaous.  That  prince  had  passed  the  Hellespont  m  person  with  the  re* 
mabiden  and  possessed  hhnseif  of  all  the  Thracian  Ch<vsoDesus«  Finding  tha 
city  of  Lysimachia*  all  in  rums,  the  Thracians  having  demolished  it  a  few 
:  ears  before,  he  be^an  to  r^Hiild  it,  witli  the  design  of  lounding  a  kingdoa 
tbei-e  for  Seleucas,  his  second  son ;  to  make  all  the  country  twmd  It  his  donia* 
ions,  and  this  city  the  capital  of  a  new  kingdom. 

At  the  very  time  that  ne  was  revolving  all  these  new  pivjects,  t)ie  Roomhi 
am*)assadors  arrived  in  Thraoe*  They  came  up  with  him  at  Selynibria,a  dty 
of  that  country,  and  were  attended  by  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia.  The  &fvt  conferences,  were  employed  only  in  civUitiesy  which  appeared 
sincere  ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  business,  the  face  of  aflaies  was  seoa 
changed.  L.  Cornelius,  who  spoke  on  this  occasion,  requind  Antiochns  to 
restore  to  Ptolemy  the  several  cities  in  Asia  which  he  had  taken  from  him  ; 
thai  he  should  evacuate  all  those  whicli  liad  been  possessed  by  Philip,  it  not 
beiii|i;  iusi  that  he  should  reap  the  fruits  of  tlie  war  which  the  Romans  had 
earned  on  against  that  prince  {  and  that  he  should  not  molest  such  of  the 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia  as  eBJoyed  their  liberty. .  He  added,  that  the  Romans 
were  greatly  surprised  at  Antiochus,  for  crossing  into  Earope  whh  two  such 
numerous  armies,  and  so  pow<^rAtl  a  fleet ;  and  for  rebuildiHg  LyBimacbia, 
an  undertaking  which  could  have  no  other  view  tiian  lo  invade  them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  answered^that  Ptolemy  should  have  iiillsatisfection, 
when  his  marriage,  whidi  was  already  concluded,  should  be  sok*mniaBed. 
That  with  regard  to  such  Grecian  cities  as  desired  to  retain  their  liber* 
ties,  it  was  from  him^  and  not  lirom  the  Romans,  they  were  to  receive  thenu 
WiUi  respeci  to  Lysinttrf^hia^  he  declared,  that  he  rebuilt  it,  with  the  design 
of  making  it  the  residence  ot  his  son  Seleucus ;  that  Thrace,  aad  the  Chor- 
sonesus,  which  was  part  of  it,  belonged  to  him ;  that  they  bad  been  conquered 
from  Lysimachus  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  ancestors ;  and  that  he 
came  thither  as  into  his  own  patrimony.  As  to  Asia,  and  the  cities  he  had 
taken  there  from  Philip,  he  knew  not  what  right  the  Romans  could  have  to 
them  ^  and  therefore  he  desired  them  to  interfere  no  farther  in  the  aflairs  of 
Asia,  than  he  did  with  those  of  Italy. 

Tne  Romans  desiring  that  the  ambassadors  of  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus 
might  be  called  in,  thcjy  were  accordingly  admitted.  These  spcike  with  so 
much  ffeedovOi  as  to  incense  Antiochus  to  .such  a  degree,  that  he  cried  in  a 
passion,  that  the  Rohmuui  had  no  business  to  judge  of  tho(se  affairs*  Upon 
this,  the  assembfy  broke  tq^  in  great  dbordcr ;  none  of  the  parties  received 
satisfeetion^  and  the  whole,  seemed  to  make  a  rupuu«  inevitable. 

Dunne  these  ne^ociations,  a  report  was  spread  that  Ptolemy  £pi))hanes  was 
dead.  Antiochus  immediately  thought  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  accord* 
ma^  W0nt  on  beard  his  fleet  to  ga  and  take  pessessMMi  of  it.  He  left  his  son 
Seieiicusfit.Lysinuichia,  with  the  army  >  to  complete  the  projects  he  had  formed 
with  regard  to  diose  part^.  He  first  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he  caused  all 
hU  ships  in  that  port  to  jom  his  fleets  in  order  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for 
£gyp(.  Arriving. at  Patera  in  Lycia,  advice  was  brougMs  that  the  rcpwl 
wS^  W9$  spread  conc^Buag  Pfolemy's  death  was  felse.    «  or  this  veasoa^ 
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Iw  dttBged  Ui  cmme,  and  made  for  Uie  idand  of  Cyfms,  In  otdef  to  arfM 
h ;  but  a  gtorm  diat  arose  sunk  many  of  his  ships,  destroyed  a  ^reat  notaber 
of  his  men,  and  broke  all  his  measures.  He  thought  himself  very  happr,  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  luffbonr  of  Seleucia  with  his  fleet>  wnieb 
he  there  refitted,  and  went  and  wmtered  m  Andochia,  without  making  any 
new  attempt  that  year* 

The  foundation  of  the  rumour  whi<^  was  spread  of  Ptolemy's  death,  was 
from  a  con^racy  haying  been  really  formed  against  his  life.  This  design 
was  mstlgated  by  Soopas.  That  general,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of  all 
the  foraen  troops,  the  greatest  purt  of  which  were  ^toHans,  his  countrymen, 
imagined  that,  with  so  formidable  a  body  of  well-disciplined  veteran  forces, 
it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  usurp  the  crown  during  the  king's  muioritv.  His 
plan  was  already  formed ;  and  had  he  not  let  slip  the  opportanity,  by  con- 
sulting and  debating  with  his  friends,  instead  of  acting,  ne  would  certainly 
have  succeeded.  Aristomenes,  the  prime  minister,  being  apprised  of  the  con* 
smracy,  laid  Scopas  under  an  arrest ;  after  which,  he  was  examined  before 
the  council,  found  guilty,  and  executed,  with  all  his  accomplices.  This  con- 
spiracy caused  the  government  to  confide  no  longer  in  the  iEtolians,  who, 
tHl  then,  had  been  in  mat  esteem  for  their  fidelity ;  most  of  them  were  re- 
moved rrom  their  emfHoyments,  and  sent  into  their  own  country.  After  the 
death  of  Soopas,  immense  treasures  were  found  m  his  coffers,  which  he  had 
amassed^  by  plundering  the  provinces  over  which  he  commanded.  As  Sco- 
pas, durmg  the  course  of  his  victcuries  in  Palestine,  had  subjected  Judea  and 
Jerusalem  to  the  E^gsrptian  empire^  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures  arose, 
no  doubt,  from  thence.  The  transitidn  nrom  avarice  to  perfidy  and  treason 
is  often  very  short ;  and  the  fidelity  of  that  general,  who  discovers  a  passion 
for  riches,  cannot  safely  be  relied  on.* 

One  of  the  principal  accomplices  <^  Scopas,  was  Dicaearcbus,  who  for- 
merly had  been  admunal  to  Phuip,  king  of  Maoedon.  A  very  strange  ac- 
tion IS  related  of  this  man.  That  prince  having  commanded  him  to  fall  upon 
the  islands  called  Cydades,  in  open  violation  of  the  most  sokmn  treaties  ; 
before  he  came  out  of  the  harbour,  he  set  up  two  altars,  one  to  injustice,  and 
the  other  to  ImfHCty ;  and  oflered  sacrifices  on  both,  to  insuk,  as  one  would 
ima|;ine^  at  the  s«ne  time  both  gods  and  men.  As  this  wretch  had  so  greatly 
disUnguished  himself  by  his  crimes,  Aristomenes  distinguished  him  also  from 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  his  executioii.  He  despatched  all  the  others 
by  poison,  but  caused  Dicaearchus,  to  die  in  excruciating  torments. 

The  iratieators  of  the  conspiracy  behig  put  to  death,  and  all  their  mea- 
sures entire^  defeated,  the  king  was  declared  of  age,  though  he  had  not  yet 
quite  attained  tiie  years  appmnted  by  the  laws,  and  was  set  upon  the  throne 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  He  thereby  took  the  government  upon  him- 
self, and  accordingly  began  to  transact  business.  As  long  as  Aristomenes  ad- 
ministered under  nim.  all  things  went  well :  but  whte  he  conceived  disgust 
for  that  faithful  and  anle  mkiister,  and  not  long  after  pot  hhn  to  death,  to  rid 
himself  of  a  man  whose  virtue  was  offensive  to  him,  the  relnahider  of  his 
reign  was  one  continued  series  of  disorder  and  conftision.  His  subjects  now 
laboured  under  as  many  evils,  and  even  greater,  tlian  in  his  ftither'it  reign, 
when  vice  was  most  triumphant. 

When  the  ten  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  settle  the  affairs  of  PhiKp, 
returned  to  Rome,  and  made  their  report,  they  told  the  senate,  that  they  must 
expect  and  prepare  for  a  new  war,  wnieh  woidd  be  still  more  dangerous  than 
that  which  they  had  just  before  terminated :  ^at  Antiochos  had  crossed  into 
Europe  with  a  strong  army,  and  a  considerable  fleet :  that  iqpon  a  false  re- 
port which  had  been  spread  conceminr  Ptdemy's  death,  he  had  set  oOt,  in 
order  to  possess  himsdf  of  Egjrpt,  and  that  otherwise  he  weidd  have  msde 
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Gieece  the  leat  of  war:  that  the  MtsAwM^  a  P?^  netanllfr  leadcH  and 
turbalent,  and  disgusted  with  Rome,  would  cettainiy  rise  oa  that  oetmioa  : 
that  Greece  fostered  in  its  own  bosons  a  tyrant,  Nabb,  aMve  avarickms  and 
cruel  than  any  &(  his  predecessor^  who  was  meditating  how  to  ensbve  it ; 
and  therefore,  having  been  restored  in  vain  to  its  liberty  by  the  RooiaM,  it 
would  only  change  its  sovereign,  and  would  fall  under  a  more  grierous  cap- 
tivity than  before,  eqiecially  if  Nabis  ahould  eontuMie  in  possession  of  the 
city  of  Argos.* 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  look  to  the  transactions.of  Nabis,  and  they 
were  particularlv  vi^^ilent  over  all  the  steps  of  Antiochus.  He  had  just  be* 
fore  Mi  Antiochla,  m  die  beginning  of  the  spring,  to  go  to  Ephesus ;  and 
had  scarcely  left  it,  when  Hannibal  arrived  there,  and  cutimed  his  protection* 
That  general  had  lived  unmolested  at  Carthage,  during  six  years,  from  the 
conduuon  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans ;  but  he  was  now  suspected  of  hold- 
ing a  secret  correspondence  with  Antiochus,  and  of  formin^^  with  him  the  de- 
sign of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy.  Hb  enemies  sent  advice  of  this  secretly 
to  the  Romans,  who  immediately  deputed  an  embassy  to  Carthi^,  for  more 
particular  information  as  to  the  fact;  with  orders,  in  ease  the  prools  should 
be  manifest,  to  require  the  Carthaginians  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  them 
But  that  general  had  too  much  penetration  and  foresight,  and  had  been  too 
long  aiccustomed  to  prepare  for  storms,  even  in  the  gr^rtest  calms,  not  to  sus- 
pect their  design  ;t  so  that,  before  th^  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  their 
commission,  he  ^imhdiew  privately,  |;ot  to  the  coast,  and  went  on  board  n 
ship,  which  always  lay  ready,  by  his  order,  against  such  an  occasion.  He 
escaped  to  Tyre,  and  went  from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  expected  to 
find  Antiochus,  but  was  obliged  to  follow  him  to  Ephesus. 

He  arrived  there  exactly  at  the  time  that  the  prince  was  meditatinic  in 
suspense  whether  he  should  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  arrival 
of  Hannibal  gave  him  great  satisfaction*  He  did  not  doubt,  that  with  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  a  man  who  had  so  often  defeated  the  R<mians,  and 
who  had  thereby  jusdy  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age,  he  should  be  able  to  complete  all  his  designs.  He  now  thourht  of 
nothing  but  victories  and  conquests ;  war  was  accordingly  resolved,  and  ml  that 
year  and  the  fbliowine  were  employed  in  making  the  necessary  preparations* 
In  the  mean  time,  embassies  were  sent  on  both  sides,  upon  pretext  of  an  ac- 
commodation ;  but  in  reality  to  gain  time,  and  observe  what  the  enany  were 
doing. 

Math  regard  to  Gbreece,  all  the  states,  except  the  JBtolians.  whose  secret 
discontent  1  observed  before,,  enioyed  the  sweets  of  lil)erty  ana  peace,  and  in 
that  condidon  admired  no  less  tne  temperance,  justice,  and  moderation  of  the 
Roman  victor,  than  they  had  before  admired  nis  courage  and  intrepidity  in 
the  5eld.  Such  was  the  state  of  tldngs  when  Quintius  received  a  decree  from 
Rome,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to  declare  war  against  Nabis.  Upon  this 
he  ccmvened  the  confederates  at  Corinth,  and  afiir  acouainting  them  with 
the  cause  of  their  meeting,  "  You  perceive,"  said  he,  "  that  the  subject  of 
the  present  deliberation  solely  regards  you.  Our  business  is  to  determine, 
whether  Argos,  an  anciem  and  most  illustrious  city,  situated  in  the  midst  of^ 
Greece,  shall  enjoy  its  liberty  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  cities  ;  or  whe- 
ther it  shdl  continuo  subject  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  has  seized  it.  This 
affair  concerns  the  Romans,  only  as  the  slavery  of  a  single  city  would  bereave 
them  of  the  glory  of  having  entirely  delivered  Greece.  Consider  therefore 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  your  resolution  shall  determine  my  conduct.''^ 

The  assembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion,  except  the  £tolians,  who 
could  not  forbear  showmg  their  resentment  against  the  Romans,  which  they 
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carried  CO  high,  M  to  charge  tbem  with  breach  of  fekh  ia  fceeping  posses^oo 
of  Clwlcis  and  Demetrias,  at  a  tiBie  wiien  tiiey  boasted  of  their  having  cMtirtely 
restored  the  liberty  of  Greece.  They  inveirhed  no  less  against  the  rest  of 
the  allies,  who  desired  to  be  secured  from  me  rapine  of  the  iEtolians,  who, 
according  to  them,  were  Gredis  only  in  name,  but  reel  enemies  in  their  hearts* 
The  dispute  growing  warn,  Quinttus  oUiged  them  to  debate  only  on  tke 
subject  before  them ;  upon  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  case  he  sfafould  reftise 
to  restore  Argos  to  its  former  liberty ;  and  every  one  promised  to  send  a 
speedy  succour ;  which  was  faithfhlly  performed.  Aristhenes,  general  of  the 
Achaeans,  joined  Quintlus  near  Cleone,  with  ten  thousand  foot,  and  one  thou- 
sand horse. 

Philip  sent  fifteen  hundred  men  as  his  quota,  and  the  Thessalians  four 
hundred  horse.  The  brother  of  Quinthis  arrived  also  with  a  fleet  of  forty 
galleys,  to  which  the  Rhodians,  «id  king  Eumenes  joined  theirs.  A  great 
number  of  Lacediemonian  exiles  came  to  the  Roman  camp,  in  hopes  of  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  Tliey  had  Aeesi- 
polis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Sparla  justly  belonged.  When 
but  an  Infant,  he  had  been  expdied  by  Lycurgus  the  tyrant,  after  the  death 
of  Cleomenes. 

The  allies  iJesigned  at  first  to  besiege  Argos,  but  Quindus  thought  it  more 
odviseable  to  march  directly  against  the  tyrant.  He  had  greatly  sti^ength* 
ened  the  fortificadons  of  Sparta ;  and  had  sent  for  a  thousand  chosen  soldiers 
from  Crete,  whom  he  joined  to  the  other  thousand  he  had  already  among  his 
fbrces.  He  had  three  thousafid  other  foreign  troops  in  his  service :  andf  be^ 
sides  these,  ten  thousand  natives  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  the  helots. 

At  the  same  time,  he  also  concerted  measures  to  secure  himself  from  do- 
mestic troubles.  Having  caused  the  people  to  come  unarmed  to  the  assem* 
biy,  and  posting  armed  soldiers  round  thenit,  after  some  little  preamble,  be 
declared,  that  as  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  obliged  him  to  take  stmie 
precautions  for  his  own  safety,  he  therefore  was  determined  to  imprison  a 
certain  number  of  citizens,  whom  he  had  just  cause  to  suspect;  and  that  the 
instant  the  enemy  should  be  repulsed,  wliom,  he  said,  he  had  no  reason  to 
fear,  provided  things  were  quiet  at  home,  he  would  release  those  prisoners, 
lie  then  named  about  eighty  yoo^  of  the  principal  families;  and  throwing 
them  into  a  strong  prison,  ordered  all  their  toroats  to  be  cut  the  night  follow- 
ing. He  also  put  tu  death  in  the  villages  a  great  number  of  the  helots,  who 
were  suspected  of  a  design  to  desert  to  the  enemy.  Having  by  this  bar- 
barity spread  universal  terror,  he  prepared  ht  a  vigorous  defence;  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  quit  the  city  during  the  ferment  it  was  in,  nor  hazard  a  battle 
against  troops  much  superior  hi  number  to  his  own. 

Quintlus  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which  runs  almost  under  the 
walls  of  the  city^  while  he  was  forming  his  camp,  Nabis  detached  his  foreign 
troops  against  him.  As  the  Romans  did  not  expect  such  a  sally  because  they 
had  not  been  opposed  at  all  upon  their  march,  tney  were  at  first  thrown  into 
some  disorder  ;  but  soon  recovering  themselves,  they  repulsed  the  enemy  io 
the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  morrow^  Quintius  leading  his  troops,  in  order 
of  battle,  near  the  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  when  the  rear  guards 
had  passed,  Nabis  caused  his  foreign  troops  to  attack  it.  The  Romans  in- 
stantly faced  about,  and  the  charge  was  very  spirited  on  both  sides ;  bat  at  last, 
the  forei|^ners  were  broken,  and  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  of  them  were 
killed ;  for  the  Achaeans,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  pur^ 
sued  them  every  where,  and  ^ve  them  no  cjuarter.  Quintius  encamped 
near  Amyclse ;  and  afler  ravaging  alt  the  beautiful  plains  that  lay  round  the 
citv,  he  removed  his  camp  towards  the  Eurotas ;  and  from  thence  ruined  the 
wieys.  Ht  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus,  and  the  lands  l^ytnff  near  the  sett. 

At  the  same  tune,  the  proconsurs  brother,  who  commancted  the  Romatt 
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The  fleets  ol*  Einueiiesaiid  tbelUiodinfGaneiipifciy  leaiMMbljf ;  lor  the 
beMeged  defended  themselTes  wkh  great  ooiirage;  howeirer,  after  makkif  a 
kmar  md  vlgoroua  resbtanoe^  they  samndcred. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  takinjgr  of  this  city ;  and  therefore  acol  m 
henJd  to  Qointios,  to  demand  an  iMervievir,  which  was  |;ranted.  Besides 
several  other  artaments  in  liis  own  favour,  on  wliich  Nabis  laid  great  streMy 
he  insisted  strongly  on  the  late  alliance  which  the  Romans  and  Quinthishiii^ 
self  had  concluded  with  him  in  the  war  against  Philip ;  an  alliance,  on  which 
he  ought  to  rely  the  more,  as  the  Romans  professed  themselves  faithful  and 
religions  observers  of  treaties,  which  they  boasted  their  having  never  violated- 
That  nothing  had  been  changed  on  his  part  since  the  treaty.  That  he  was 
then  what  he  had  always  been  $  and  had  never  given  the  Romans  any  new 
occasion  for  complaints  or  reiN'oaches.  These  arguments  were  verv  just  $ 
and,  to  say  the  truth*  Quintius  had  no  solid  reasons  to  oppose  them.  Accord- 
ingo'9  in  his  answer  ne  only  expatiated  in  general  complaints,  and  reproached 
liim  with  his  avarice,  cruelty,  and  tyranny :  but,  was  he  less  covetowL  cnieli 
and  tyrannical,  at  the  time  df  the  treaty  ?  Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  first 
interview. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  aj^reed  to  abandon  the  city  of  Argos«  since  the  Romans 
required  ft ;  as  also  to  give  them  up  their  prisoners  and  deserters.  He  de- 
sired Quintius,  in  case  he  had  any  other  demands,  to  make  them  in  writing^ 
in  order  that  he  mtrht  deliberate  lipon  them  with  his  friends ;  to  which  Quin- 
tius consented.  The  Romasf  genecal  also  held  a  council  with  his  allies.  5lost 
of  them  were  of  o|hi»mi,  that  they  should  continue  the  war  against  Nabis, 
which  could  only  terminale  glcffiousiy,  either  by  extirpating  the  tyrant^  or  at 
least  his  tyranny ;  for  that  otherwise,  nobody  could  be  assured  that  the  hbertv 
of  Greece  vms  restored.  That  if  the  Romans  made  any  kind  of  treaty  with 
Nabis,  that  would  be  acknowledgitig  him  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  givmg  a 
sanction  to  his  usurpadon.  Quintius  was  for  concluding  a  peace,  beouise  ne 
feared  that  the  Spirtans  would  sustain  a  long  siege,  duriaf|[  which,  the  war 
with  Antiochus  might  break  out  on  a  sudden,  and  he  not  be  m  a  condition  to 
act  with  his  forces  against  him.  These  were  his  pretended  motives  for  de- 
siring an  accommodation ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  his  apprehension  that  a 
new  consul  would  be  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  Greece,  and  he,  by  that 
means,  be  deprived  of  the  gk>ry  of  having  terminated  this  war ;  a  motive 
which  commonly  influenced  the  resolutions  of  the  Roman  generals,  more  than 
thegood  of  the  public 

l^rnding  that  none  of  his  reasons  could  make  the  least  impression  on  the 
allies,  he  put  on  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  their  opinion,  and  by  that  artifice 
brought  them  all  over  to  his  own.  "Let  us  besiege  Sparta,"  says  he, " since 
you  think  it  proper,  and  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  success  of  our 
enterprise.  As  you  are  sensible  that  sieges  are  often  protracted  to  a  greater 
/length  than  is  generally  desired,  let  us  resolve  to  take  up  our  winter-quarters 
'  here,  smce  it  must  be  so :  this  is  a  resolution  worthy  of  your  courage.  I  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  for  carrying  on  this  siege:  but  the  more  nume- 
rous diey  are,  the  ^ater  supply  of  provisions  and  convoys  will  be  necessary. 
The  winter,  that  is  coming  on,  exhibits  to  us  nothing  but  a  naked,  ruim^d 
country,  from  which  we  can  have  no  forage.  You  see  the  great  extent  of  the 
city,  and  consequendy  the  great  number  of  caCapoltse,  battering-ranis,  and 
other  madimes  of  all  kinds,  that  will  be  wantmg.  Write  each  of  you  to 
your  cities,  in  order  that  they  may  furnish  yon  speedily,  in  an  abundant  man» 
ner.  with  aU  things  necessary  for  us.  We  are  obliged,  in  honour,  to  carry 
on  Ubs  siege  vigorously;  and  it  would  be  shameful  for  usyafta*  having  begun 
it,  to  be  reduced  to  abandon  our  enterprise."  Every  one  theiu  makmg  his 
owik  veflectMDSy  perceived  a.  great  many  difficulties  he  had  not  foreseen ;  and 
t  M\f  sensible,  that  the  proposal  they  were  to  make  to  their  cities  would 
^wak  a  very  ill  rei^cptisn,  as  IwttTiduals  waoM  c«»eq|Hemly  be  obliged 


to  contnbute,  oat  of  thnr  own  ptanes^to  the  expense  otiim  war.  Chaa^hig 
therefore  Immediately  their  reeoliiHoaa,  they  gave  die  Roman  cenenil  ftil 
liberty  to  act  as  he  dhould  think  proper  for  the  food  of  his  repnblie,  uid  tte 
interest  of  the  allies. 

Upon  which  Qukithis,  admitting  none  into  hn  coundl  but  the  prin<^>aA 
officers  of  the  army,  agreed  in  concert  with  them  on  the  ceoditions  of  pence 
to  be  offered  to  the  tyrant  The  chief  were,  that,  within  ten  days,  Nabis 
should  evacuate  Argos,and  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Argolis  garrisoned  by 
his  troops ;  that  he  should  restore  to  the  maritime  cities  all  the  gaHeys  be  had 
taken  from  them ;  and  that  he  himself  should  keep  only  two  feluccas,  with 
sixteen  oars  each ;  that  he  should  surrender  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  all  their  prisoners,  deserters,  and  slaves ;  that  he  should  restore  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  such  of  their  wives  and  children  as  were  wiHln^ 
to  foliow  them,  but,  without  forcing  them  to  do  so ;  that  he  should  give  five 
hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Roman  general,  of  which  his  son  should  be 
one  ;  that  he  should  pay  down  one  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  afterwards, 
fifty  talents  annually  during  eight  years.  A  truce  was  granted  for  six  mont}»» 
that  all  parties  might  have  time  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  ofder  th«t 
the  treaty  might  bd  radfied  there. 

The  tyrant  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  articles ;  but  he  was  sur- 
prised, and  thought  himself  happy,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  re" 
calling  the  exiles.  When  the  particulars  of  this  treatv  were  known  in  the 
city,  it  raised  a  general  sedition,  from  the  necessity  to  which  it  reduced  private 
persons,  of  restoring  many  things  they  were  not  wfllmg  to  be  tleprived  of. 
Ko  farther  mention  was  made  of  peace,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

Quintius  was  now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  great  vigour,  and 
began  by  examining  very  attentively  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  city. 
5parta  had  been  a  long  time  without  walls ;  disdaining  every  other  kind  of 
fortificatbn  than  the  bravery  of  her  ckizens.  Walls  had  been  built  in  Sparta, 
only  since  the  tyrants  governed  it:  and,  even  th^),only  in  places  which  lay 
open,  and  were  easy  of  access ;  ail  the  other  parts  were  defended  by  their 
natural  situation,  and  by  bodies  of  troops  posted  in  them.  As  the  army  of 
Quintius,  was  very  numerous,  consisting  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  because 
ne  had  sent  for  all  the  land,  as  well  as  naval  forces,  he  resolved  to  make  k 
extend  quHe  round  the  city,  and  to  attack  it  on  all  sides,  in  order  to  strike 
the  inhabitanrs  with  terror,  and  render  them  incapable  of  knowing  on  which 
side  to  turn  themselves.  Accordingly,  the  city  being  attacked  on  all  sides 
at  the  same  instant,  and  the  dan^rer  being  every  where  equal,  the  tyrant  did 
not  know  how  to  act,  either  in  giving  orders,  or  in  sending  succours,  which 
quite  distracted  him. 

The  Lacedaemonians  sustained  the  attacks^of  the  besiegers,  as  long  as  they 
fought  in  defiles  and  narrow  places.  Their  darts  and  javelins  did  Httle  exe- 
cution, because,  pressing  on  one  another,  they  could  not  stand  firm  on  their 
feet,  and  had  not  their  arms  at  liberty  to  discharge  them  with  strength.  The 
Romans,  drawing  near  the  city,  found  themselves  on  a  sudden  overwhelmed 
with  stones  and  tiles,  thrown  at  them  from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Where- 
fore, holding  theur  shields  over  their  heads,  they  came  forward  in  the  form 
of  the  Testudo  or  tortoise,  by  which  they  were  entirely  covered  from  the 
darts  and  tiles.  The  Romans  advanced  into  the  broader  streete,  when  the  La- 
cedaemonians, being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  &dr  efibrts,  nor  make  head 
against  them,  fled  to  the  most  craggy  and  rugged  eminences.  Nabis,  beUevkig 
that  the  city  was  taken,  was  greatly  perplexed  how  to  make  his  escape.  But 
one  of  his  chief  commanders  saved  the  city,  by  setting  fire  to  sudi  edifices  as 
were  near  the  wall.  The  houses  were  soon  in  flames ;  the  &re  spread  on  all 
sides ;  and  the  smoke  alone  was  capable  <^  stopping  the  enemy.  Such  as 
were  without  the  city,  and  attacked  the  wall,  were  forced  to  move  at  a  distance 
y  it;  an4  those  who  wese  got  in^o  the  <»ty,foari»g  that  the  spreac&if  «( 


toe  nsmts  would  cut  off  thcif  coBBnuntankm^  retired  to  ihtSr  tvoopn^  Qoii^ 
thn  then  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded ;  and  aikar  havinflf  dmost  taken  the 
cky,  was  oblieed  to  march  his  troops  back  into  the  camp. 

The  three  foUowing  dajrs,  he  took  advantage  of  the  terror  with  which  he 
had  fiikd  the  inhabitents,  sometimes  by  malung  new  attacks,  and  at  other 
tinies  by  stopping  up  different  places  with  works ;  in  order  tlmt  the  besie|cd 
might  have  no  opportmiity  to  escape,  hot  be  lost  to  all  hopes^  Nabis,  seemg 
things  desperate,  deputed  Pythagoras  to  Quintius,  to  treat  of  an  accommoda- 
tion. The  Roman  general  refiiMHl  at  first  to  hear  him|  and  commanded  him 
to  leave  the  camp.  But  the  petitioner^  throwing  himself  ar  his  feet,  after 
many  entreaties,  at  last  obtained  a  truce  upon  the  same  conditkiDS  as  had  been 
prescribed  before.  According^,  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  hostages  de- 
iivered  to  Quintius. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who,  from  the  repeated  ad- 
vices they  had,  imagined  that  Lacediemon  was  taken,  restored  themselves  to 
liberty,  by  driving  out  their  garrison.  Quintius,  after  granting  Natris  a  peac^ 
and  taking  leave  of  Eumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and  his  brother,  who  retaimea 
to  their  respective  Heets,  repaired  to  Argos,  whose  inhabitants  he  found  in  m- 
credible  transports  of  joy.  The  Nemean  games,  which  could  not  be  cele- 
brated at  the  usual  time  because  of  the  war,  had  been  put  off  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Roman  general  and  his  army.  He  performed  all  the  honours  of  it, 
and  distributed  the  prixes  in  it ;  or  rather,  he  himself  was  the  show.  The 
Argives,  especially,  could  not  take  off  their  eyes  from  a  man,  who  had  ai>- 
dertaken  that  war  merely  in  their  defence,  had  freed  them  from  a  cruel  and 
ignominious  slavery,  and  restored  them  to  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  Achaeans  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  city  of  Argot  acain  in  al- 
liance with  them,  and  restored  to  all  their  privileges :  but  Sparta  oeing  still 
enshived,  and  a  tyrant  suffered  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  allayed  their  joy,  and 
rendered  it  less  perfect. 

With  regard  to  the  ^tolians,  it  may  be  afiimied,  that  the  peace  granted  to 
Nabis  was  thdr  triumph.  From  that  shameful  and  inglorioos  trea^,  for  » 
they  called  it,  they  exclaimed  in  all  places  against  the  Komans.  Tliey  ob- 
served, that  in  the  war  against  Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down  their 
arms,  till  afrer  they  had  forced  that  prince  to  evacuate  all  die  cities  of  Greece. 
That  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  usurper  was  maintained  in  the  peaceable  poa- 
session  of  Sparta ;  while  me  lawful  king,  Agesipolis,  who  had  served  under 
the  proconsul,  and  so  many  illustrious  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  condemned  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  banishment.  In  a  wonLUiat  the  Romans 
had  made  themselves  the  tyrant's  ^ards  and  protectors.  The  ^tolians,  in 
these  complaints,  confined  their  views  solely  to  the  advantages  of  liberty ; 
but  in  great  affairs,  men  should  have  an  eye  to  all  things,  should  content  them- 
selves with  what  tfiey  can  execute  with  success,  and  not  attempt  a  thousuid 
schemes  at  once.  Such  were  the  motives  of  Quintius,  as  his  subsequent  eon- 
duct  will  manifest. 

Quintius  returned  from  Ar^os  to  Elatea,  from  whence  he  had  set  out  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Sparta.  He  spent  the  whole  winter  in  administering  iustioe 
to  the  people,  in  reconciling  cities  and  private  families,  in  regulatina  the  go- 
vernment, and  establishing  (urvkr  in  all  places ;  things  which,  property  speak- 
ing, are  the  real  finits  of  peace,  the  most  glorious  en^loyment  of  a  conquercH*, 
and  a  certain  proof  of  a  war  having  been  undertaken  on  just  and  reasonaole 
motives*  The  ambassadors  of  Nabis,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome^  demanded  and 
obtained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  » 

In  the  early  spring,  Quintius  went  to  Corinth,  where  h«  had  ccmvaned  a 
general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  cities.  There  he  represented  to 
diem,  the  j<^  and  ardour  with  which  the  Romans  had  complied  with  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Greeks  when  they  implored  their  succour ;  and  had  made  an 
alliance  with  them,  which  hfi  hoped  neither  side  would  have  occasion  to  ra 
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pool.  He  gave  aii  aecoimt,  in  few  irordti  oC  die  Mtknt  and  eBterprises  tji 
the  Roman  gmcnl^j  hb  predeceBion ;  and  mentioned  his  own  witli  a  modesty 
of  expression  that  neichtened  their  merit.  He  was  heard  with  universal  ap- 
I^ause,  except  when  he  began  to  speak  of,  Nabis|  on  which  occasion,  the 
assembly,  by  a  modest  murmur,  discovered  their  grief  and  surprise,  that  the 
deliverer  of  Greece  should  have  left,  in  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  a  ty- 
rant, not  only  insupportable  to  his  own  country,  but  formidable  to  all  the 
other  cities.* 

Quintius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  people^s  minds,  with 
regard  to  him,  thought  proper  to  give  an  account  Qf  his  conduct  in  a  few 
words*  He  coi^G»sed,  that  no  accommodation  ouffht  to  have  been  made 
with  the  tyrant,  could  this  have  been  done  without  nazarding  the  entire  de- 
struction of  Sparta.  But,  as  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  this  considerable 
city  would  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  Nabis,  he  therefore  had  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  let  the  tyrant  live,  weak  and  abandoned  as  he  was,  than 
perhaps  to  run  the  hazard,  should  they  employ  too  violent  remedies,  of  de* 
atroving  the  city,  and  that  by  the  very  endeaaours  employed  to  deliver  it. 

He  mlded,  to  what  he  had  said  of  past  transactions,  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  set  out  for  Italy,  and  to  send  the  whole  army  thither.  That  before 
the  expiration  of  ten  days,  they  should  bear  that  the  garrisons  of  Deme- 
trias  and  Chalcis,  were  evacuated,  and  that  he  would  surrender  to  the 
A  chaeans  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  That  this  would  show  whether  the  Romans 
or  iEtblians  were  most  worthv  of  belief;  whether  the  latter  had  the  least 
foundation  for  the  report  they  had  spread  universally,  that  nothing  could  be 
of  more  dangerous  consequence  to  a  people,  than  to  trust  tlie  Romans  with 
their  libeities ;  and  that  they  only  shitted  the  yoke,  in  accepting  that  republic 
for  their  master,  instead  ol  the  Macedonians.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
that  it  was  well  known  the  J^t<^ians  were  not  over  prudent  and  discreet,  either 
in  their  words  or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ouffht  to  judge  of  their  friends, 
not  from  words,  but  actions ;  to  be  cautious  wtiom  they  trusted,  and  againtt 
whom  it  was  proper  for  them  to  guard.  He  exhorted  them  to  use  their 
liberty  with  moderation ;  that  with  this  wise  precaution,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to  cities ;  but  that  without  moderation, 
it  became  a  burden  to  others,  and  even  pernicious  to  those  who  abused  it. 
That  the  chief  men  in  cities,  the  different  orders  that  compose  them,  and  the 
citizens  themselves  in  general,  should  endeavour  to  preserve  a  perfect  har- 
mony ;  that  so  long  as  they  should  be  united,  neither  kings  nor  tyrants 
would  be  able  to  distress  them ;  that  discord  and  sedition  opened  a  door  to 
danj^ers  and  evils  of  every  kind,  because  the  party  which  finds  itself  weakest 
within,  seeks  for  support  without ;  and  chooses  rather  to  call  in  a  foreign 
power  to  its  aid,  than  submit  to  its  fellow-citizens.  He  concluded  his  speech 
with  conjuring  them,  in  the  mildest  and  most  gentle  terms,  to  preserve  and 
maintain,  by  Uieir  prudent  conduct,  the  liberty  which  they  owed  to  foreign 
arms ;  and  to  make  the  Romans  sensible,  that  in  restoring  them  to  their 
freedom,  they  had  not  afforded  their  {Hrotection  and  beneficence  to  persona 
unworthy  of  it. 

This  counsel  was  received  as  from  a  father  to  his  children.  While  lie 
vpeke  in  this  manner,  the  whole  assembly  wept  for  joy,  and  Quintius  hiipself 
could  not  refraki  from  tears.  A  gentle  murmur  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
aU  who  were  present.  They  gazed  upon  one  another  with  admiration ;  and 
every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive,  with  gradtude  and  respect,  the 
words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  so  many  oracles,  and  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  them  in  their  hearts  for  ever. 

After  this,  QuintHis,  causing  silence  to  be  made^  desired  that  they  would 
inctuire  strictly  after  such  Roman  citizens  as  were  m  shivery  in  Greece,  and 
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ttod  them  to  him  in  Thessaly  in  twomon^ ;  aiddingi^t  k  would  ill  beconte 
them  to  leave  those  ia  captivity  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  free^ 
dom.  All  the  people  Kplied  with  the  faif  hest  applauses,  aod  thanked  Quin- 
tim  for  htntm^  to  them  so  just  and  indispeiiaabte  a  duty.  The  number  of 
these  slaves  was  very  considerable.  They  were  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the 
Punic  war ;  but  the  Romans  refusing  to  redeem  them,  they  had  been  sokl. 
It  cost  the  Achs^ans  only  one  hundi«d  talents,  to  reimbitfie  the  masters  the 
price  they  had  paid  for  the  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  demarii  eadi ; 
consequently,  the  number  amounted  to  twelve  hundred.  The  reader  may 
form  a  judgment,  in  proportion,  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Before  the  a»* 
sembly  broke  up,  the  garrison  was  seen  marching  down  from  the  citadel, 
and  afterwards  out  of  the  citv.  Quintius  foUowra  it  soon  after,  and  with- 
drew in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  called  him  their 
saviour  and  deliverer,  and  implored  heaven  to  bestow  on  him  ail  possible 
blessings. 

He  also  mthdrew  the  garrison  from  Chalcis  and  Demetrias,  and  was  i^ 
caved  in  those  cities  with  the  like  acclamations.  From  thenoe  he  went  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  found  all  thuigsin  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion. 

At  last  he  embarked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  entered  it  in 
triumph.  The  ceremony  lasted  three  days,  during  which  he  exhibited  to  the 
people,  amidst  the  other  pomp,  the  precious  spmls  he  had  taken  in  the  wars 
against  Philip  and  Nabis.  Demetrius,  son  of  the  former,  and  Armenes,  of  the 
latter,  were  among  the  hostages*  and  graced  the  victors  triumph.  But  the 
nobl^  ornament  of  it  was,  the  Roman  citizens  delivered  fnmi  slavery,  who 
followed  the  victor's  car  with  their  heads  shaved,  as  a  mark  of  the  liberty  to 
which  they  had  been  restored. 

SECTIOir  V. — ^ANTIOCHUS  AND  THE  ROMANS  PREPARE  FOR  WAR.    THE  LATTER 
SEND  TROOPS  AGAINST  NABIS.      HE  IS  KILLED. 

Antiochits  and  the  Romans  were  preparing  for  war.*  Ambassadors  had 
arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks,  from  a  ^at  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  from  several  kings.  They  were  favourably  received  by  the  senate ; 
but  as  the  affairs  of  king  Antiochus  required  a  minute  examination,  it.  was 
referred  to  %iintius  and  the  commissioners  who  were  returned  from  Asia. 
The  debates  ^rere  carried  on  with  great  warmth  on  both  sides.  The  ambas* 
sadors  of  the  king  wane  surprised,  as  their  sovereign  had  sent  them  merely 
to  conclude  an  alUance  and  friendship  with  the  Romans,  that  the  latter  should 
pretend  to  prescribe  laws  to  him  as  to  a  conquered  monarch ;  and  nominate 
those  cities  which  he  might  keep,  and  such  as  he  was  to  abandon.  Qjuintius,  in 
concert  with  his  coUeaeues,  after  a  great  many  speeches  and  replies,  declared 
to  the  king's  ambassadors,  that  the  Romans  persisted  in  the  resolution  they 
had  taken,  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  as  they  had  done  those  of 
Europe ;  and  should  see  whether  Antiochus  would  approve  of  that  condi- 
tion. They  answered,  that  they  could  not  enter  into  any  engagement  that 
tended  to  lessen  the  dominions  of  their  sovereign.  On  Uie  morrow,  all  the 
rest  of  the  ambassadors  were  acain  introduced  into  the  senate.  Quintius  re- 
ported what*bad  been  spoken  and  transacted  in  the  conference ;  and  entreated 
each  of  them  in  particular,  to  ii^orm  their  respective  cities,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  determined  to  defend  their  liberties  agamst  Antiochus,  with  the 
same  ardour  and  courage  as  they  had  done  against  Philip.  The  ambassa- 
dors oi  Antiodhus  coi^imsd  the  senate  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution  in  an 
afiair  of  so  much  importance;  to  allow  the  king  time  to  reflect  on  matters  ; 
and  to  weigh  and  connder  things  maturdy  on  their  side,  before  they  passed 
a  ctecree  in  which  the  public  tranquillity  would  be  invdved.  They  did  not 
yet  come  to  n  deciskm,  but  deputed  to  the  king^  Suli>itius,  Yillius,and  vEIius,. 
the  same  ambassadors  who  had  already  conferred  with  him  at  Lysimachia. 
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They  had  but  |tttt  departed,  when  ambasoidon  from  Cartha^  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  acquamted  toe  senate,  that  Antiochus,  at  the  instigation  of  Han* 
nibal,  was  certainly  preparing  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Romans.  I  have 
obaenred  before,  that  Hannibal  had  fled  for  refuge  to  this  prince,  and  arrived 
at  his  court  at  the  very  instant  the  king  was  deliberating  whether  he  should 
embark  in  this  wan  The  presence  and  counsels  of  such  a  general  contrk* 
buted  very  much  to  determine  him  to  it.  His  opinion  at  that  time,  and  be 
always  persisted  in  it,  was,  that  he  ought  to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy  :  That 
by  this  means  the  enemy's  country  would  furnish  them  with  troops  and  pro- 
visions ;  that  otherwise,  no  prince  nor  people  could  be  superior  to  tne  Romans, 
and  ^at  Italy  could  never  be  conquered  but  in  Italy.  He  demanded  but  one 
hundred  galleys,  ten  thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse.  He  declared, 
that  with  this  fleet  he  would  first  go  into  Africa,  where  he  was  persuaded  the 
Carthaginians  would  join  him ;  but  that,  shoula  he  not  succeed  in  the  latter, 
he  would  sail  directly  for  Italy,  and  there  find  efiectual  means  to  distress  the 
Romans ;  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  should  go  over  into  Europe  with 
the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  halt  in  some  part  of  Greece,  and  not  go  imme- 
diately into  Italy,  though  he  should  always  seem  upon  the  point  of  doing  it. 

The  king  approved  this  project  at  first :  Hannibal  sent  a  Tyrian,in  whom 
he  could  confide,  to  Carthage,  to  sound  the  citizens ;  for  he  did  not  care  to 
venture  letters,  lest  they  should  be  intercepted ;  not  to  mention  that  bosiness 
is  transacted  much  better  by  personal  interview  than  by  writing.  Bat  the 
Tyrian  was  discovered,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  Carthaginian 
senate  sent  immediate  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans,  who  apprehended  being 
encaged  at  the  same  time  in  a  war  with  Antiochus  and  the  Carthaginians. 

No  people,  at  this  time,  hated  the  Romans  more  than  the  ^tcrfians.  Thoos, 
their  general,  was  for  ever  incensing  them ;  representing,  in  the  most  aggra- 
vating terms,  the  contempt  the  Romans  had  for  them  from  their  last  victory ^ 
thou^  chiefly  owing  to  them.  His  remonstrance  had  the  intended  efi*ect ; 
and  Uamocritus  was  sent  ambassador  to  Nabis,  Nicander  to  Philip,  and  Di- 
csearchns,  Thoas's  brother  to  Antiochas,  charged  with  particular  instructions 
in  regard  to  each  of  those  princes.* 

The  first  represented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that  the  Romans  had  entirely 
enervated  his  power,  by  dispossessing  him  of  his  maritime  towns,  as  they 
furnished  him  with  galleys,  soldiers,  and  sailors  :  that,  confined  within  his  own 
walls,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  Ach«eans  reign  over  Peloponnesus : 
that  ne  would  never  have  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  recovenng  hs  an- 
cient power,  as  that  which  then  presented  itself :  that  the  Romans  had  no 
army  m  Greece  :  that  he  might  easily  seise  upon  Gythium,  which  was  si- 
tuated very  commodiously  for  him :  and  that  the  Romans  would  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  send  their  legions  again  into  Greece,  to  take  a  city  of  so  little 
consequence. 

Nicander  employed  still  stronger  motives  to  rouse  Philip,  who  had  been 
thrown  down  from  a  much  superior  height  of  greatness,  and  deprived  of 
abundantlv  more  than  the  tyrant.  Besides  which  he  enlai^;ed  on  tne  ancient 
glory  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  in  what  manner  the  whole  world  had 
been  subdued  by  their  arms :  that  the  inroposal  he  made  him  would  not  ex- 
pose him  to  any  danger:  that  he  did  not  desire  him  to  declare  war, till  An-> 
tiochns  should  have  passed  into  Greece  with  his  army ;  and  that  if  he,  Philip^ 
unassisted  by  Antiochus,  had,  with  only  his  own  forces,  sustained  so  lon^  a 
war  against  the  Romans  and  the  JStolians  united ;  how  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Romans  to  resist  him.  when  he  should  have  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians  r  He  did  not  forget  to  mention  Hannibal,  the 
sworn  enemy  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  generals  more  had  been  ddeatea  by 
him,  than  were  Uvmg  at  that  time 
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"MtimmAm  employed  other  argutaents  with  Antioehiif.  He  obwtvedf 
)iailiodariy,that  in  the  war  af^aiiMt  Philip,  the  Romans  had  taken  the  apoib, 
bai  that  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  had  been  doe  to  the  ^tolians :  that 
they  aiene  had  opened  for  them  an  entrance  into  Greece,  and  had  enabled 
them  to  overcome  the  enemy,  by  aidinr  them  with  their  troops.  He  rave  a 
\<mg  detail  of  the  number  of  horse  and  foot  with  which  they  weald  mmisb 
bim ;  and  the  strong  towns  and  seaports  possessed  by  them.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  affirm,  though  without  foundation,  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  de 
termined  lo  unite  with  him  against  the  Romans. 

These  are  the  steps  the  ^tolians  took,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  Rome 
on  every  side.  The  two  kings,  however,  did  not  comply  with  them  at  that 
time ;  and  did  not  take  their  resolution  till  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  Nabis,  he  sent  immediately  to  all  the  maritime  towns,  to 
excite  the  ii^abitants  of  them  to  rebellion.  He  bribed  many  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  despatched  those  who  were  inflexibly  determined  'to  adhere  to 
the  party  of  the  Romans.  Qnintius,  at  his  leaving  Greece,  had  ordered  the 
Achanuis  to  be  very  vigilant  in  defending  the  mantime  cities*  They  imme* 
diately  sent  deputies  to  the  tyrant,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had 
conduded  with  the  Romans ;  and  to  exhort  him  not  to  infringe  a  peace  he  had 
solicited  so  urgently.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  troops  to  Gyttiiom,  which 
the  tyrant  had  already  besieged ;  and  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  inform  the 
senate  and  people  of  what  was  doing. 

Antiochus  did  not  yet  declare  himself  openly,  but  took  secret  measures  for 
ppomoting  the  f^at  design  he  had  in  contemplation.  He  thought  it  adviseable 
to  strengtiien  himself  by  good  alliances  with  his  neighbours.  In  this  view, 
he  went  to  Raphia,  a  frontier  city  of  Palestine  towards  Egypt  He  there 
gave  his  daughter  (Jleopatra  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes ;  and  resigned 
to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry,  the  provinces  of  Coelosy;ia  and  Palestrae,  but 
upon  condition,  as  had  been  before  stipulated,  that  he  should  retain  but  half 
the  revenues.* 

At  his  return  to  AntiOch,he  gave  another  daughter,  Antioeliis  by  name,  in 
marriage  to  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia.  He  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  bestowed  the  third  on  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus ;  but  that  prince 
refused  her,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  three  brothers,  who  believed  that  an 
alliance  of  so  great  a  monarch  would  be  a  ereat  support  to  their  house.  How- 
ever, Eumenes  soon  convinced  them  by  the  reasons  he  gave,  that  he  had  ex* 
amined  that  affair  more  deliberately  than  they.  He  represented,  that  should 
he  marry  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  es- 
pousing his  interest  against  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  plainly  saw  this  mo- 
narch would  soon  be  at  variance :  that  should  the  Romans  get  the  better,  as 
it  was  highly  probable  they  would,  he  should  be  involved  in  the  same  ruin 
with  the  vanquished  king,  which  would  infalliblv  prove  his  destruction :  (hat, 
mi  the  other  side,  should  Antiochus  have  the  advantage  in  the  war,  the  only 
benefit  that  he  co^  reap  by  it,  would  be,  that  haviBg[  the  honour  of  being  his 
son-in-law,  he  i^ould  be  one  of  the  first  to  become  his  slave ;  for  they  might 
be  assured,  that  should  Antiochus  get  the  better  of  the  Romans  in  this  war, 
he  would  subject  all  Asia,  and  oblige  all  princes  to  do  him  homage :  that  they 
should  have  much  better  terms  from  the  Romans ;  and  tiierefore  he  was  re- 
solved to  continae  attached  to  their  interests.  The  event  showed  that  Eu- 
menes waft  not  mistaken. 

After  these  marriages,  Antiochus  went  witii  peat  haste  into  Asm  Minor, 
and  arrived  at  Ephesus  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  again  set  out  from  thence 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  to  punish  the  Pisidians,  who  were  inclined  to 
levok ;  after  having  sent  Ins  son  into  Syria,  for  the  security  d*  the  provinces 
in  the  east. 
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liwve  said  before,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed  Siidpidns,  ^^Kus^and  Vft 
fiosy  on  an  embassy  to  Antiochus.  They  had  been  ordered  to  f^o  first  to  the 
court  of  Emnenesy  and  accordingly  they  went  to  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his 
king dom.  That  prince  t<^d  them,  that  he  desired  nothmg  so  much  as  a  war 
with  Antiochus.  In  times  of  peace,  the  having  so  powerful  a  king  in  bis 
neighbourhood  gave  him  very  just  alarm.  In  case  oi  a  war,  he  did  not  doubt 
but  Andochus  would  experience  the  same  fate  as  Philip,  and  thereby  either 
be  entirriy  ruined,  or,  should  the  Romans  grant  him  a  peace,  Eumenes  as- 
sured himself  that  part  of  his  spoils  and  fortresses  would  be  given  to  him, 
which  would  enable  him  to  defend  himself,  without  any  foreign  aid,  against 
his|  attacks :  that,  after  all,  should  things  take  a  different  turn,  he  had  rather 
run  the  worst  hazard,  in  concert  with  the  Romans,  than  be  exposed,  by  break- 
ing with  them,  to  submit,  either  voluntarily  or  through  force^  to  Antiochus. 

Sulpititts  being  left  sick  in  Pergamus,  Yillius,  who  rec^ved  advice  that 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pisidia,  went  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
found  Hannibal.  He  had  several  conferences  with  him,  in  which  he  endea*< 
voured,  but  in  vsun,  to  persuade  him,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any 
apprehensions  from  the  Romans.  He  had  better  success  in  the  design  he 
psopoMd  in  that  conduct,  which  was,  by  treating  Hannibal  with  great  cour- 
tesy, and  makine  him  frequent  visits,  to  render  iiim  suspected  by  the  king; 
wnu!h  accordingly  happened,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Livy,  on  the  authority  of  some  historians,  relates  that  Scipio  was  on  this 
embassy,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hannibal  made  himself  the  cele- 
brated answer  I  have  related  elsewhere,*  when,  speaking  of  the  most  illustrkms 
generals,  he  gave  the  first  place  to  Alexander,  the  second  to  Pyrrhus,  and  the 
third  to  nimself.  Some  authors  look  upon  this  embassy  of  Scipio  as  impro* 
bable,and  the  answer  of  Hannibal  to  be  more  so. 

ViUiusMwent  from  Ephesus  to  Apamea,  whither  Antiochus  repaired,  after 
having  ended  the  war  against  the  risidians.  In  their  interview,  they  spoke 
on  much  the  same  topics,  as  those  on  which  the  king's  ambassadors  had  de- 
bated with  Q^intius  in  Rome.  Their  conferences  broke  off,  on  that  Prince's 
receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  his  eldest  son.  He  returned  ta 
Ephesus  to  lament  his  loss.  But  notwithstanding  these  fine  appearances  of 
affliction,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  show  of  grief  was  merely  political ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  sacrificed  him  to  his  ambition.  He  was  a  young 
prince  of.the  greatest  hopes,  and  had  already  given  such  shining  proofs  of 
wisdom^  goodness,  and  other  royal  virtues,  that  he  was  the  darling  of  all  who 
knew  him.  It  was  pretended  that  the  old  king,  growing  jealous  of  him,  had 
sent  him  from  Ephesus  into  Syria,  under  the  pretext  of  having  an  eye  to  the 
security  of  the  eastern  provinces ;  and  that  he  had  caused  some  eunuchs  to 
poison  him  there,  to  rid  himself  of  his  fears.  A  king,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
father,  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  so  horrid  a  crime,  without  the  strongest  and 
most  evident  proofe. 

Villius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of  mourning  and  sorrow, 
returned  to  Pergamus,  where  he  found  Sulpitius  perfectly  recovered.  The 
king  sent  for  them  soon  after.  They  had  a  conference  with  his  minister, 
which  ended  in  complaints  on  both  sides ;  after  which  they  returned  to  Rome, 
without  having  concluded  any  thing. 

The  instant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a  great  council  on  the  pre* 
sent  affairs :  in  which  every  one  exclaimed  against  the  Romans^  knowing^ 
that  to  be  the  best  method  of  making  their  court  to  the  king.  They  agmi« 
vated  the  haughtiness  of  their  demands,  and  said  it  was  stranee,  that  they 
should  attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  greatest  monarch  of  Asia,  as. if  they 
were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alexander  of  Acamania,  who  had 
a  great  ascendant  over  the  king,  as  if  the  matter  in  deliberation  were,  not 
■  ■■  -    ■  \ 
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wtieAef  tlie3r  shoald  make  war,  but  how  and  in  what  manner  they  should 
canv  it  on,  assured  the  king^,  that  he  would  certainly  be  victoriout,  in  caie 
he  snotdd  cross  into  Europe,  and  settle  in  some  part  of  Greece  :  that  the 
^tolians,  who  were  in  the  centre  of  it^  would  be  the  first  to  declare  against 
tiie  Romans:  that  at  the  two  extremities  of  this  country,  Nabls  on  one  sidt| 
to  recover  what  he  had  lost,  would  raise  all  Peloponnesus  against  them  ;  and 
that,  on  the  other,  Philip,  who  was  still  more  disgusted,  would  not  fail,  at  the 
first  signal  of  war,  to  take  up  arms  also :  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose ;  and 
that  the  decisive  point  was,  to  seize  upon  the  most  advantageous  post^and 
to  make  sure  of  allies.  He  added,  that  Hannibal  should  be  sent  immediately 
to  Carthage,  to  perplex  and  employ  the  Romans. 

Hannibal,  whom  his  conferences  with  Villius  had  rendered  suspected  by 
the  king,  was  not  summoned  to  this  council.  He  had  perceived  on  severd 
other  occasions,  that  the  king's  friendship  for  him  was  greatly  diminished^ 
and  that  he  no  longer  reposed  the  same  confidence  in  him.  He,  however, 
had  a  private  conference  with  him,  in  which  he  unbosomed  himself  without 
the  least  disguise.  Speaking  of  his  infant  years,  in  which  he  had  sworn  on 
the  altars  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans,  ^  It  is  this  oath,''  says  he, 
^  it  Is  this  hatred,  that  prompted  me  to  keep  the  sword  drawn- during  thirty- 
six  years ;  it  was  the  same  animosity  that  occasioned  my  being  banidied 
from  my  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  forced  me  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
your  dominions.  If  you  defeat  my  hopes,  guided  by  the  same  hatred,  whldi 
can  never  expire  but  with  my  life,  I  will  ny  to  every  part  of  tlie  world  whcve 
there  are  soldiers  and  arms,  to  raise  up  enemies  against  the  Romans.  I  hi^ 
them,  and  am  hated  by  them.  As  long  as  you  snail  resolve  to  make  war 
against  them,  you  may  consider  Hannibal  as  the  first  of  your  friends:  but 
ir  there  are  any  motives  which  incline  you  to  peace,  take^  council  of  othen, 
not  of  me."  Antiochus,  struck  with  these  words,  seemed  to  restore  nim  his 
confidence  and  fi^endship. 

The  ambassadors  having  returned  to  Rome^  it  appeared  evidently^  from 
their  report,  that  a  war  with  Antiochus  was  mevitaDle  ;  but  they  did  not 
think  it  yet  time  to  proclaim  it  against  them.  They  did  not  act  so  cautiously 
with  regard  to  Nabis,  who  had  been  the  first  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  was  then 
actually  besieging  Gythium,  and  laying  waste  the  territories  of  the  Achsans 
AcilHns,  the  prsetor,  was  sent  with  a  fleet  into  Greece,  to  protect  the  alli«. 

Philopoemen  was  general  of  the  Achaeans  that  year.  He  was  not  inferior 
to  any  captain  with  respect  to  land  service,  but  had  no  skill  in  naval  afiahrs. 
Not^KOthstandinff  this,  he  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  Achean 
fleet,*  and  imagmed  that  he  should  be  as  successful  by  sea  as  he  had  been  by 
land ;  but  he  learned  to  his  cost,  not  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own  jud|^- 
ment,and  found  how  greatly  useful  experience  is  on  all  occasions ;  forNabis. 
who  had  fitted  out  some  vessels  with  expedition^  defeated  Philopcemen,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  This  disaster,  however,  did  not 
discourage  him,  but  only  made  him  more  prudent  and  circumspect  for  the 
future.  Such  is  the  use  judicious  men  sh(Hdd  make  of  their  errors,  which, 
by  that  means,  are  frequently  more  advantageous  to  them  than  the  greatest 
successes,  Nabis  triumphed  now,  but  Philopcemen  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
make  his  joy  of  short  duration.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  after,  having  su^ 
prised  him,  when  he  least  expected  him,  he  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  made  a 
great  slaoniter  of  his  troops.  In  the  mean  time  Gythium  surrendered,  which 
very  much  augmented  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  tyrant.! 

*■  The  ereftt  priiic«  of  Condi  tlioafhtaod  ipoke  much  more  wisely,  la  a  coarenatipn  qpM  a  MtrSglk^ 
He  wid,  4mt  he  ihoold  be  rtry  glad  to  see  one,  meiely  for  his  own  instnieUoii.  A  sea  uBoeVt  wha  waa  )pi»» 
sent,  replied,  *«Mr,  were  tow  hirbnesi  in  a  saa-fifht,  Uiere  is  ao  admiyal  bat  woald  bf  ptood  of  ebeytqf 
your  oiders.**  *«  Mr  orders !"  iaterfopted  the  prince ;  •*  I  should  not  presome  evaato  gbro  nr  advice ;  brt 
UKruM  stand  quietl  j  on  tb«  deck,  end  obserra  all  the  natioaa  and  aparatioat  of  the  batlla,  ftr  aif  awa  ta« 
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Philopcemen  saw  pluDly  that  It  waf  necessary  to  come  to  a  battle.  In  Afa 

y  his  chief  tal^^     —" ' "^  ^-~  '"  ^ ' ~ 

making  choice  ( 


lay  his  chief  talent ;  and  no  general  equalled  him  in  drawing  up  an  army,  in 
'*    I  of  the  posts,  in  taking  all  advantages,  and  improving  all  the 


errors  of  an  enemy.  On  thb  occasion,  fired  by  jealousy,  and  animated  wHh 
revenge  against  Nabis,  he  employed  all  his  ability  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
battle  was  fouffht  not  far  from  Sparta.  In  the  first  attack,  the  auxiliary  forces 
of  Nabis  which  formed  his  greatest  strength,  broke  the  Achaeans,  threw  them 
into  disorder,  and  forced  them  to  give  way.  It  was  by  Philopoemen's  order 
that  they  flea,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambuscades  he  had  laid  for  them.  Ac- 
cordingly they  feU  into  them ;  and,  while  they  were  shouting  as  victorious^ 
those  who  fled  faced  about ;  and  the  Achaeans  charged  them  on  a  sudden 
from  their  ambuscades,  and  made  a  great  slaughter.  As  the  country  was  full 
of  thickets,  and  very  aifficult  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in,  from  the  rivulets  and 
morasses  with  which  it  abounded,  the  general  would  not  suffer  his  troops  to 
abandon  themselves  to  their  ardour;  in  pursuing  the«  enemy :  but  causing  a 
retreat  to  be  sounded,  he  encamped  on  that  very  spot,  though  long  before  it 
was  dark.  As  he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  night, 
the  enemy  would  return  from  their  flight,  and  retire  toward  the  city  in  small 
parties,  he  posted  ambuscades  in  all  the  passes  round,  on  the  rivulets  and  hillsy 
who  killed  or'  took  great  numbers  of  them ;  so  that  Nabis  saved  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  his  army.  Philopoemen,  having  blocked  him  up  in  Sparta,  ra- 
vaged Laconia  for  a  month  ;  and,  after  having  considerably  weakened  the 
forces  of  the  t3rrant,  he  returned  home,  laden  with  spoils  and  glory. 

This  victory  did  Philopoemen  great  honour,  because  it  was  manifestly  ow« 
ing  solely  to  his  prudence  and  ability.  A  circumstance  is  related  of  him, 
wnich  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  young  officers  should  propose 
to  themselves  as  a  model.  Whenever  he  was  upon  a  march,  whether  in  times 
of  peace  or  war,  and  came  to  any  diflicult  pass,  he  halted,  and  asked  himself, 
in  case  he  were  alone,  or  else  inquired  of  those  who  were  with  him,  in  what 
manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  act,  in  case  the  enemy  should  come  sud- 
denly upon  them  ;  if  he  charged  them  in  front,  flank,  or  rear ;  if  he  came  on  in 
order  of  battle ;  or  in  less  order,  as  when  an  army  is  on  its  march ;  what 
post  would  it  be  proper  for  him  to  take  ?  In  what  places  to  dispose  his  bag- 
gage, and  how  many  troops  would  be  necessary  to  guard  it  ?  Whether  it 
would  be  convenient  for  him  to  march  forward,  or  to  return  back  the  way  he 
came  ?  Where  to  pitch  his  camp  ?  Of  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  ?  By  what 
method  he  could  best  secure  his  foraee,  and  provide  water  ?  What  rout 
he  should  take  the  next  day,  after  he  should  decamp,  and  in  what  order  it 
were  best  to  march  ?  He  had  accustomed  himself  so  early,  and  exercised  him- 
self so  much,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  military  knowledge,  that  nothing  \ras 
new  to  him  ;  and  he  never  was  disconcerted  by  any  unforeseen  accident,  but 
resolved  and  acted  immediately,  as  if  he  had  foreseen  every  thing  that  hap- 
pened. These  things  form  the  great  captain  :  but  the  only  method  to  be  such, 
IS  to  be  attached  to  one's  profession,  to  think  it  an  honour  to  improve  it,  to 
study  it  seriously,  and  to  despise  the  common  topics  of  discourse  of  the  indo- 
lent and  insignificant  part  of  an  army,  who  have  neither  elevation  of  mind, 
nor  views  of  honour  and  glorj'. 

During  this  expedition  of  the  Achaeans  against  Nabis,  the  iEtolians  had 
sfent  ambassadors  to  Antiochus,  to  exhort  him  to  cross  into  Greece.  They 
not  only  promised  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  act  in  concert  with 
him  ;  but  also  assured  him,  that  he  might  depend  upon  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  on  Nabis,  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  and  on  several  other  Grecian  powers 
who  hated  the  Romans  in  their  hearts,  and  would  declare  against  them  the 
moment  of  his  arrival.  Thoas,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  expatiated  upon 
all  these  advantages  in  the  strongest  and  most  pompous  terms.  He  observed 
tp  him,  that  the  Romans,  by  drawing  their  army  out  of  Greece,  had  left  it  in 
a  defencelesj  condition :  that  this  would  be  the  finest  opportunity  for  him  to 
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lUniielfofit:  thtt  aU  the  Gradu  would  raceive  him  wttcMiwmt; 
und  that  the  instant  he  came  among  them,  he  would  be  master  of  toe  country. 
This  soothing  description  of  the  state  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  made  so  deep  ac 
impression  on  him,  that  he  coidd  scarcely  give  himself  time  to  deliherate  la 
what  matter  it  woidd  be  most  proper  for  him  to  act.* 

The  Romans,  on  the  other  side,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  iEtolians  to  disengage  their  allies  from  their  interest,  and  increase 
Xheir  enemies  on  all  sides,  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  among  whom 
was  Quintius.     At  his  an*ival,  he  found  ail  the  nations  very  well  disposed  with 
regard  to  the  Romans,  except  the  Maenestans,  who  had  been  alienated  fnmi 
them,  by  the  report  which  was  spread  of  their  intending  to  restore  to  Iliilip 
his  son,  who  had  been  given  them  as  a  hostaee  ;  and  to  deliver  up  to  that 
monarch  the  city  of  Demetrias,  which  belonged  to  the  Magnesians*     It  was 
necessary  to  undeceive  them,  but  in  so  dexterous  a  manner  as  not  to  disgust 
Philip,  whom  it  was  much  more  their  interest  to  oblige.  This  Quintius  effected 
with  great  address.    The  author  of  these  fake  reports  was  Eurylochus,  at  that 
tune  chief  magistrate.     As  he  suffered  to  escape  from  him  some  harsh  and 
mjuriotts  expressions  against  the  Romans,  which  gave  Quintius  an  opportu* 
nity  of  reproaching  tl^  Magnesians  with  their  ingratitude,  Zeno,  one  of  the 
oldest  among  them,'directing  himself  to  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambas* 
^ors,  with  tears,  conjured  them  not  to  impute  to  a  whole  people,  the  rancour 
of  one  man,  who^  he  said,  ought  only  to  be  answerable  for  it :  that  the  Mag- 
nesians were  obhged  to  Quintius  and  the  Romans,  not  only  for  their  Uberty, 
but  for  whatever  else  is  most  valuable  and  dear  among  men :  that  as  for  them* 
selves,  they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  than  renounce  the  friendship 
x^f  the  Romans,  and  forget  the  obligations  they  owed  to  them.     Hie  whole 
assembly  applauded  this  speech ;  and  Emyiochus,  perceiving  plainly  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  ssufety  for  him  in  the  city,  took  refuge  among  the 
j£toliajfis. 

Thoas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  had  returned  from  the  court  of  Antio- 
chus,  from  whence  he  had  brought  Menippus,  whom  the  king  had  sent  as 
his  ambassador  to  the  ^toiians.  Before  the  general  assembly  was  convened, 
these  two  had  endeavoured,  in  concert,  to  prepare  and  prepossess  the  people, . 
by  enlarging  upon  the  king's  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  his  numerous  bodies 
of  horse  and  foot ;  the  elephants  he  had  caused  to  be  brought  from  India ; 
and  above  all,  which  was  the  strongest  motive  with  regard  to  the  populace, 
t]ie  immense  treasures  which  the  king  would  bring  with  him,  sufficient  to  buy 
even  the  Romans  themselves. 

Quintius  had  regular  notice  sent  him  of  whatever  was  said  or  done  in  iBto- 
iia.  Though  he  looked  upon  all  things  as  lost  on  that  side,  yet,  that  he 
luight  have  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  and  to  lay  the  blame  still  more 
upon  the  side  of  the  iEtoliaas,  he  thought  proper  to  depute  to  their  assemblies 
some  ambassadors  from  the  confederates,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  al- 
liance with  the  Romans,  and  to  be  ready  to  reply  freely  to  whatever  the  ambas- 
sadorof  Antiochus  mignt  advance.  He  gave  this  commission  to  the  Athen- 
ians ;  the  dignity  of  their  city,  and  their  former  alliance  with  the  ^tolians, 
considering  them  more  proper  to  execute  it  than  any  other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  assembly,  by  stating  that  ah  ambassador  had  arrived 
from  Antiochus.  Being  introduced,  he  began  with  saying,  that  it  would  havs 
been  happy  for  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  Asiatics,  had  Antiochus  concerned 
himself  sooner  in  their  affairs,  and  before  Philip  had  been  reduced ;  that 
then,  all  people  would  have  preserved  their  rights,  and  all  had  not  been  sub^ 
jected  to  the  Roman  power.  "  But  still,"  said  he,  **  if  you  execute  the  de- 
signs you  have  formed,  Antiochus  may,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  and 
your  aid,  restore  the  affairs  of  Greece  to  their  ancient  splendour,  however 
desperate  their  condition  may  be." 
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•Fh©  Atheniang,  who  were  next  admitted  to  audience,  contented  themiehF^^ 
vithmit  Myinr  a  word  of  the  king,  with  putting  the  iStolians  in  mind  of  the 
•Uionce  they  had  concluded  with  the  Romans,  and  the  service  Qpintius  had 
done  to  all  Greece ;  conjuring  them  not  to  form  any  rash  resolution,  in  an 
•flair  of  so  much  importance  as  that  in  question  :  that  bold  resolutions,  taken 
w'ak  beat  and  vivacity,  miffht  have  a  pleasing  prospect  at  first,  but  that  the 
difficulty  of  putting  them  m  execution  appeared  afterwards,  and  that  they 
were  very  rarely  successful :  that  the  Roman  ambassadors^  among  whom  was 
.  C^ntius,  were  not  far  off:  that  as  things  were  still  undecided,  it  would  show 
more  wisdom  to  weigh  and  examine  deliberately,  in  peaceable  interviews, 
their  several  claims  and  pretensions,  than  to  involve  precipitately,  Europe 
and  Asia  in  a  war,  of  which  the  consequences  could  not  but  be  deplorable- 

The  populace,  who  are  ever  captivated  by  novelty,  were  entirely  for  An- 
tiochus,  and  were  even  against  admittin^^  the  Romans  into  the  aaserably  ;  so 
that  the  oldest  and  wisest  among  them  were  forced  to  employ  all  their  influ- 
ence, before  they  could  prevail  to  have  them  called  in.  Accwdingly  Qpin- 
tius  came  thither,  not  so  much  from  any  hopes  he  entertained  of  being  able 
to  make  the  least  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prove  to  all 
mankind,  that  the  iEtolians  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  war  which  was  about 
to  break  out ;  and  that  the  Romans  would  be  forced  to  engsye  in  it  a^nst 
their  will,  and  merely  through  necessity.  He  began,  by  recalhng  to  their  me- 
mories the  time  in  which  the  .Ctolians  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans :  he  slightly  mentioned  tho  many  things  by  which  they  had  in- 
liinged  it :  and,  after  saying  very  little  with  regard  to  the  cities  which  were 
die  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  he  only  observed,  that  if  they  ima^ned  themselves 
aggrieved,  it  would  appear  much  more  reasonable  to  make  their  remonstrances 
to  the  senate,  who  were  always  ready  to  hear  their  complaints,  tlian  out  of 
mere  wantonness,  to  excite  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  which 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  inevitably  terminate  in  the  rum  of 
those  who  promoted  it. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  representations,  which,  however,  were 
disregarded  at  that  time.  Thoas.  and  those  of  his  faction,  were  heard  with 
great  attention ;  and  obtained  without  delay,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
,  Romans,  that  a  decree  should  be  made,  to  invite  Antiochus  to  come  and  de* 
liver  Greece,  and  be  the  arbiter  of  the  differences  between  the  i£tolians  and 
Romans.  Quintius  desiring  a  copy  of  .this  decree,  Damocritus,^en  in  office, 
was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  answer  in  the  most  insolent  tone,  that  he  had  bu« 
uness  of  much  greater  consequence  upon  his  hands  at  that  time;  but  that  he 
himself  would  soon  carry  his  decree  into  Italy,  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber :  so  violent  and  furious  a  spirit  had  seized  all  the  ^tolians,  and  even 
their  principal  magistrates.  Quintius  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  returned 
to  Corinth. 

The  ^tolian  privy  council  formed,  in  one  day,  the  very  astonishing  reso- 
lutions of  seizing,  by  a  treacherous  stratagem,  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and  Lace- 
daemon  ;  and  three  of  the  principal  citizens  were  charged  with  the  execution 
d  these  expeditions.* 

Diocles  set  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  being  assisted  by  the  faction  of  Eu* 

Blochus.  who  was  an  exile,  but  appeared  then  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which 
iocles  had  brought,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 
But  Thoas  was  not  so  subcessful  in  Chalcis,  which  he  imagined  her  should 
be  able  to  seize  by  the  help  of  an  exile ;  for  the  magistrates,  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Komans,  having  received  advice  of  the  attempt  that  was  me- 
(titating  against  their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  state  of  dc^snce,  and  enabled  it  to 
sustain  a  vigorous  siege.  Thoas  thus  failing -in  his  de^n,  returned  in  the 
utmost  contusion. 
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The  enterprise  agaunst  Sparta  was  much  more  delicate,  and  of  mUerii^ 
portance.  No  access  coulci  be  had  to  it.  hut  under  the  mask  of  friendship. 
Nabis  had  long  solicited  the  aid  of  the  iEtolians.  Alezamenes  was  therefore 
ordered  to  march  a  thousand  foot  thither.  To  these  were  added  thirty  younf^ 
men,  the  flower  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  by  the  magistrates 
to  execute  punctually  their  leader's  orders,  whatever  they  might  be.  The 
tyrant  recdved  Alexamenes  with  great  joy.  Both  used  to  march  out  tlieir 
troops  every  day,  and  exercise  them  in  the  plains  on  the  side  of  the  Eorotas^- 
One  day,  Alexamenes  having  given  the  word  to  his  cavahy ,  he  attacked  Nabia, 
whom  he  had  purposely  drawn  into  a  solitary  i^ace,  and  threw  him  from  hk 
horse.  Immediately  all  the  troopers  fell  upon  and  covered  him  with  wounds. 
Alexamenes,  to  lose  no  time,  returned  to  the  city  to  seize  on  the  palace  of 
Nabis.  Had  he  convened  the  assembly  that  instant,  and  made  a  speech  sui^ 
able  to  the  occasion,  his  business  would  have  been  done,  and  Sparta  would 
have  declared  for  the  ^tolians ;  but  he  spent  the  •remainder  of  tne  day,  and 
the  whole  night,  in  searching  after  tlie  tyrant's  treasures ;  and  his  troops,  by 
his  example,  began  to  plunder  the  city.  The  Spartans,  takmg  up  arms,  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  JStolians  dispersed  in  quest  oi  booty,  and  marched 
directly  to  the  palace,  where  they  killed  Alexamenes,  whom  they  found  with 
little  or  no  guard,  and  solely  intent  upon  securing  his  rich  spoils.  Such  was 
the  result  of  the  enterprise  against  Sparta.  . 

Philopoemen,  general  of  me  Achaeans,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of 
NabLs,  than  he  marched  a  considerable  body  of  troops  toward  Sparta,  where  he 
found  all  things  in  the  utmost  disorder.  He  assembled  the  principal  citizens, 
made  a  speech  to  them,  as  Alexamenes  ought  to  have  done,  and  prevailed  9b 
far  between  arguments  and  compulsion,  that  he  engaged  the  city  to  j<Hn  im 
the  Achaean  league.* 

This  success  greatly  increased  the  reputation  of  Philopo&men  with  those 
states,  his  having  brought  over  to  the  league  a  city  of  such  great  power  and 
authority  as  Sparta,  b^ng  justly  esteemed  a  service  of  no  small  importance. 
By  this  means  he  also  gained  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  most  worthy 
men  in  Lacedasmon,  who  hoped  he  wowd  prove  their  guarantee,  and  tn 
defender  of  their  libertv.  For  this  reason,  after  the  palace  and  furniture  of 
Nabis  had  been  sold,  they  resolved,  by  a  public  decree,  to  make  him  a  pre- 
sent of  the  moneys  arising  from  that  sale,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  talents ;  and  sent  him  a  deputation  to  desire  his  acceptance  of  them. 

On  this  occasion,  says  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evident,  that  the  virtue  of  thn 
great  man  was  of  tne  purest  and  most  perfect  kind ;  and  that  he  not  only  ap- 
peared good  and  virtuous,  but  was  really  so ;  not  one  of  the  Spartans  would 
undertake  the  commission  of  offering  him  that  present.  Struck  with  vene* 
i-ation  and  fear,  they  aU  excused  themselves ;  and  therefore,  it  was  at  last  re- 
solved to  send  Timolaus,  who  had  formerly  been  his  guest 

When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  Philopoemen, 
who  gave  him  the  kindest  reception.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  con« 
sidering  the  severity  of  his  whcue  conduct  the  greatness  of  his  sentiments,  the 
fru^lity  of  his  lUe,  and  the  regularity  of  his  manners,  whkh  rendered  him 
invincible  and  incorruptible  by  money.  Timolaus  was  so  astonished  at  all 
he  saw,  that  he  did  not  dare  so  much  as  to  mention  to  Philopoemen  the  pre- 
sent lie  had  come  to  offer  him ;  so  that,  giving  some  other  pretence  to  his 
journey,  he  returned  as  he  came.  Timoiaus  was  sent  again,  but  was  not 
more  successful  than  before.  At  last,  going  a  thud  time,  he  ventured,  but 
with  great  pain  to  himself,  to  acquaint  Philopcemen  with  the  good  will  of  the 
j^artans. 

Flulopcemen  heard  him  with  great  tranquillity ;  but  the  instant  he  had  done 
speakng,he  went  to  Sparta,  where*  after  expressing  the  highest  gratitude  to 
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the  SfMitans,  he  adviied  them  not  to  lay  out  their  money  in  bribiq^  and*  ttar 
rupting^  such  of  their  friends  as  were  men  o(  probity^  because  they  mi^f  A 
irays  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue  and  wisdom  without  eiqiense  to  them ; 
but  to  keep  their  gold  to  purchase  and  corrupt  the  wicked,  and  those  who, 
in  councils,  perplexed  and  divided  the  city  by  their  seditious  discourses;  that, 
being  paid  tor  their  silence^  they  might  not  occasion  so  many  cHstraetions  in 
the  government  **  For  it  is  much  more  adviseable/' added  he,  **  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  an  enemy,  than  that  of  a  friend."  Such  was  the  disinterestedness 
of  Phitopcemen.  Let  the  reader  compare  these  ereat  and  noble  sentiments 
with  the  baseness  of  those  grovciling  wretches,  whose  wliole  stady  is  to  heap 
op  riches. 

Thoas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  by  the  mighty  promises 
he  made  that  prince,  by  all  he  told  him  concerning  the  present  state  of  Greece, 
and  especially  bv  tne  resolutions  which  had  been  taken  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  ^tolians,  he  determined  him  to  set  out  immediately  for  that 
country.  He  went  with  such  precipita:don,that  he  did  not  give  lumself  dme 
to  concert  the  necessary  measures  tor  so  important  a  war,  nor  cany  with  hun 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops.  He  lefit  behmd  him  Lampsacus,  Troas,  and 
Smyrna,  three  powerful  cities,  which  he  ought  to  have  reduced  fciefore  he  de- 
clared war:  but  Antiochus, without  waiting  for  the  troops  that  were  march- 
ing to  join  nim  from  Syria  and  the  east,  brought  only  ten  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse.  These  troops  would  hardly  have  sufficed,  had  his  object 
only  been  to  possess  himself  of  a  naked  and  defenceless  country,  without  be^ 
ing  opposed  by  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  the  Romans. 

lie  arrived  first  at  Demetrias ;  and  from  thence,  after  receiving  the  decree 
which  had  been  sent  by  the  iEtolians  and  their  ambassador,  he  went  to  Lamia> 
where  their  assembly  was  held.  He  was  received  there  with  the  highest  de- 
monstratbns  of  joy.  He  began  with  apologizing  for  having  brou|;ht  with 
him  fewer  troops  than  they  had  expected ;  insinuating  that  bis  expedition  was 
a  proof  of  the  zeal  he  had  for  their  interest,  since,  at  the  first  signal  they  gave 
him,  he  set  out.  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  without 
waiting  till  all  things  were  ready ;  but  that  their  expectations  should  soon  be 
answered :  that  as  soon  as  the  season  for  navigation  should  arrive,  they  should 
see  all  Greece  filled  with  arms,  men,  and  horses,  and  all  the  seacoast  covered 
with  galleys :  that  he  would  spare  neither  expense,  nor  application,  nor  be  de^ 
terred  by  danger,  in  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  and  in  acquving  for  the  iGto>- 
lians  the  first  rank :  that  with  his  numerous  armies,  there  would  arrive  from 
Asia,  munitions  of  every  kind :  that  all  he  desired  of  them  was,  only  to  pro- 
Vide  his  troops  with  whatever  might  be  necessary  for  their  present  subsistence. 
Having  ended  his  speech,  he  withdrew. 

The  most  judicious  in  the  assembly  saw  plainly  that  Antiochus,  instead  of 
a  real  and  present  succour,  as  he  had  promised,  gave  them  little  more  than 
hopes  and  premises.  They  could  have  wisheil  that  they  had  only  chosen 
him  arbiter  and  mediator  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  not  leader  of 
the  war.  But,  Thoas  having  gained  a  majority,  caused  Antiochus  to  be  no* 
mu  ated  ^neralissimo.  Thirty  of  their  principal  men  were  appointed  for 
his  council,  whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  delibaiiate  with  them. 

SECTION  VI. — ^ANTIOCHUS  POSSESSES  HIMSELF  OF  GHALCIS  AVD  ALI.  XUWBA. 
'  THE  ROMANS  PROCLAIM  WAR  AGAINST  HIM. 

The  first  subject  on  which  the  king  and  the  ^tolians  deliberated  was,  what 
enterprise  they  should  first  undertake.  It  was  thought  adviseaUe  to  make  a 
second  attempt  on  Chalcis ;  and  thereupon  the  troops  set  out  for  ^that  city 
without  loss  of  time.  When  they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted  the  prin* 
cipal  ^tolians  to  have  a  conference  with  such  citizens  of  Ghakis  as 
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tcitii  on  their  arrival.  The  £tolians  urged  them  m  the  stfoogcrt  tenu  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  Antiochus.but  without  breaking  their  tretty  with 
the  Romans.  They  declared,  that  tnis  prince  was  come  wto  Greece,  not  to 
make  it  the  seat  of  war,  but  actualJy  to  deliver  it,  and  not  merely  In  worda, 
as  the  Romans  had  done :  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the 
cities  of  Greece,  than  to  live  in  amity  with  both,  because  the  one  would  ai- 
rways defend  them  against  the  other,  and  by  this  means  they  would  bold  both 
in  respect :  that  they  would  do  well  to  consider,  in  case  they  should  not  agree 
to  the  proposal  now  made  ttiem,  the  great  danger  to  which  they  would  ex- 
pose themselves ;  as  die  aid  they  might  expect  from  the  Romans  was  at  m 
great  distance,  whereas  the  king  was  present,  and  at  their  gates.* 

Miction,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Cnalcis,  replied,  that  he  could  not 
imagine  what  people  it  was  that  Antiochus  came  to  deliver,  and  for  whose 
sake  he  had  left  his  kingdom, and  come  into  Greece:  that  he  knew  of  no 
dty  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers,  nor  that  paid  the  least  tribute  to  the  Ro 
mans,  or  complained  of  being  oppressed  by  them :  that  as  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Cnalcis,  they  had  no  occasion  for  a  deliverer,  as  they  were  free ;  nor  of  a 
defender,  as  they  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  under  the  protection,  and  with 
the  amity  of  the  Romans :  that  they  did  not  refuse  the  amity,  either  of  the 
king  or  of  the  ^tolians ;  but  that,  if  they  would  show  themselves  friends, 
the  first  thing  they  were  desired  to  do  was,  to  leave  their  island :  that  they 
were  fully  determined,  neither  to  admit  them  into  their  city,  nor  to  make  any 
alliance  with  them  but  in  concert  with  the  Romans. 

This  answer  was  reported  to  the  king.  As  he  had  brought  but  few  troops, 
and  was  not  able  to  force  the  city,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Demetrias.  So 
imprudent- and  ill-concerted  a  step  at  the  commencement,  did  him  nohonour, 
and  eave  them  little  to  hope  in  regard  to  the  future. 

Tney  had  recourse  elsewhere,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  Achsnuis 
and  A&amanians.  The  former  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  An« 
tiochus,  and  those  of  the  iEtolians  at  iBgae,  where  their  assembly  was  held, 
in  presence  of  Quintius,  the  Roman  general. 

The  ambassador  of  Antiochus  spoke  first.  He  was  a  vain  man,  as  those 
Ifenerally  are  who  live  in  courts,  and  at  the  expense  of  princes ;  and  fanc)^ 
in^  himself  a  great  orator,  he  spoke  with  an  absolute  and  emphatical  tone  of 
voice.t  He  told  them,  that  a  great  body  of  cavalry  was  passing  the  Helles- 
pont into  Europe,  consisting  partly  of  cuirassiers,  and  partly  of  bowmen,  who, 
even  when  they  were  fiying  on  horseback,  turned  about,  and  discharged  their 
arrows  with  the  surest  aim.  To  this  cavalry,  which,  according  to  him,  were 
alone  superior  to  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  he  added  a  more  numerous  in- 
fantry :  the  Dahae,  the  Medes,  the  Elymaeans,  the  Caddusians,  and  many' 
other  terrible  unknown  nations.  With  regard  to  the  fleet,  he  affirmed  that  it 
would  be  so  large,  that  no  harbour  of  Greece  could  contain  it ;  the  right  win^ 
to  be  composed  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  ;  the  lefl  of  Arcadians  and  the  Si- 
detes  of  Pamphylia ;  nations,  who  were  universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  and 
most  experienced  mariners  in  the  world :  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
enumerate  the  immense  sums  which  Antiochus  was  bringing  with  him ;  every 
one  knowing,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  had  always  abounded  in  gold ;  that 
they  were  to  judge,  in  proportion,  of  the  rest  of  the  military  preparations  :  that 
the  Romans  would  not  have  to  contend  with  a  Philip  or  a  Hannibal ;  the 
latter  being  only  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  and  the  former  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  Macedonia  ;  but  with  a  prince  who  was  sovereign  of  all  Asia 
and  part  of  Europe :  that,  although  he  came  from  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  east,  iherely  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Greece,  he  did  not  require  any  arti* 
cle  from  the  Achaeans,  that  should  interfere  with  the  fidelity  they  might  ima^ 
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Ijine  they  owed  the  Romans,  tlidr  first  friends  and  allies :  that  be  did  not  ie 
Sire  them  to  unite  their  arms  with  his  against  the  people  in  question,  but  only 
to  remain  neutral. 

Archidamus,  the  ^tolian  ambassador,  spoke  to  the  same  efiect :  adding, 
that  the  safest  and  wisest  course  the  Achaeans  could  take,  would  be,  to  remain 
spectators  of  the  war,  and  to  wait  in  peace  for  the  event,  without  sharing  in  it, 
or  incurring  any  hazard.  Then,  growing  warmer  as  he  went  on,  he  threw 
OQt^  invectives  and  reproaches  nrainst  tl^  Romans  in  general,  and  against 
Quintius  in  particular.  He  called  them  an  ungrateful  people,  who  had  forgot 
that  they  owed  to  the  bravery  of  the  ^tolians,  not  only  the  victory  they  had 
gained  over  Philip,  but  then:  general's  life,  and  the  safety  of  then-  anrmy.  For 
what,  continued  he,  did  Quintius  do  in  this  battle  worthy  a  great  captain  ? 
He  declared,  that  he  himself  had  observed  him  during  the  engagement  wholly 
employed  in  consulting  the  auspices,  in  sacrificing  victims,  and  offering  up 
vows,  like  an  augur  or  a  priest,  while  he  was  ezposmg  his  person  and  life  to 
the  enemy's  darts,  for  his  defence  and  preservation. 

To  this  Quintius  answered,  that  it  was  plain  which  party  Archidamns  bad 
studied  to  please  by  this  speech ;  that  knowing  the  Achaeans  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  £toIians,  whose  courage 
consisted  solely  in  words,  not  in  actions,  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  gam  their 
esteem  ;  but  had  studied  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  kind's  ambassadors, 
and,  by  their  means,  with  the  king  himself;  that  if  the  worla  had  not  known 
till  know,  what  it  was  that  formed  the  alliance  between  Antiochus  and  the 
JBtolians,  the  speeches  made  by  the  ambassadors  showed  it  cleariy ;  that  on 
both  sides,  nothing  but  boasting  and  falsehood  had  been  empk)yed :  that, 
vaunting  of  troops  they  had  not,  they  encouraged  the  vanitr  of  each  other  by 
false  prom'ises  and  idle  hopes ;  the  £tolians  asserting  boldly  on  one  side,  as 
you  have  just  now  heard,  that  they  had  defeated  Phuip,  and  preserved  the 
Romans,  and  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  were  ready  to  declare  for  JEtolia ; 
and  the  king,  on  the  other  side,  affirming,  that  he  was  going  to  brine  into  the 
field  innumerable  bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  to  cover  the  sea  with  his  fieets;. 
*'This,"  said  he, '^  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  entertainment  ^ven  me  in  ChaJcis^ 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  worthy  man,  who  treated  his  guests  in  the  best 
manner.  Surprised  at  the  number  and  variety  of  dishes  that  were  served  up, 
we  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  get  to- 
gether so  great  a  quantity  of  game.  My  friend,  who  was  not  vain-glorious 
like  these  people,  only  lauehed,and  openly  acknowledged,  that  what  we  took 
for  venison,  was  no  other  than  swine's  fiesli,  seasoned  several  ways,  and  dres- 
sed  with  different  sauces.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  king's  troops,  which 
have  been  so  highly  extolled,  and  whose  number  has  been  vainly  multiplied 
in  high  sounding  words.  For  these  Dahae,  Medes,  Caddu^ans,  and  Elymae- 
ans,  all  form  but  one  nation,  and  a  nation  of  slaves  rather  than  soldiers.  Wh^ 
may  not  I,  Achaeans,  represent  to  you  all  the  motions  and  expeditions  of  thia 
great  king,  who  one  moment  hurries  to  the  assembly  of  the  ^tolians,  there 
to  beg  for  provisions  and  money  ;  and  the  next,  goes  in  person  to  the  very 
gates  of  Cnalcis,  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  retire  with  ignominy.  Antio 
chus  has  very  iniudiciously  given  credit  to  the  ^tolians ;  and  they,  with  as 
little  judgment,  have  believed  Antiochus.  This  ought  to  teach  you,  not  to 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  to  rely  upon  the  faith  of  the  Romans 
which  you  have  so  often  experienced,  I  am  surprised  they  can  ventureto  tell 
you,  that  it  will  be  safest  for  you  to  stand  neutral,  and  to  remain  only  specta* 
tors  of  the  war.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  sure  method,  in  my  opinion,  to  be^ 
come  the  prey  of  the  victor." 

The  Achsans  did  not  occupy  a  long  time,  nor  were  they  divided  In  their 
ddiberation8,and  the  result  was,  that  they  should  declare  war  against  Antio* 
dius  and  the  £tolians.  Immediately  at  the  request  of  Quintius,  they  sent 
^Ye  hnndred  men  to  the  aid  of  Chalcis,and  the  hke  nnmborto  Amelia. 
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A  n  docfaua  recehed  no  freater  satisfiK^oB  fit>m  Uie  Bceolk^ 
that  they  would  consider  on  what  was  to  be  done,  when  that  prfawe  shoiild 
come  into  Boeotia. 

In  the  mean  tune,  Antiocfaas  made  a  new  atlempt^and  advanced  to  Chal- 
ds  widia  much  greater  body  of  troops  than  before.  The  Ihction  opposed  to 
the  Romansy  prevailed,  and  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  him.  The  rest  of  the 
cities  80(m  fculowing  their  example,  he  made  hin^f  master  of  all  Eubonu  Ife 
fancied  he  had  made  a  great  acquisition,  in  having  reduced  so  considerabla 
an  island  in  hn  first  campaign.  But  can  that  be  called  a  conquest  where 
there  are  no  enemies  to  make  opposition  ? 

BqI  great  preparadons  were  making  agunst  that  prince.  Hie  Romans, 
after  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  omens  and  auspices,  proclaimed  war 
against  Antiodms  and  his  adherents.  Processions  were  appointed  daring 
two  days,  to  implore  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  gods.  Tney  made  a  voir 
to  sc^emnize  the  great  games  for  ten  days,  in  case  they  should  be  successful 
in  the  war,  and  to  make  offerinn  in  all  the  temples  of  the  gods.*  What  a 
reproach  would  so  religious,  though  blind  a  paeanism,  reflect  on  Chrbtian 
g»ends,  who  should  be  ashamed  of  piety  and  religion ! 

At  the  same  time,  they  neglected  no  human  means  for  their  success.  Tha 
senators  and  inferior  magistrates  were  forbidden  to  remove  to  any  distdnca 
from  Rome,  from  which  they  could  not  return  the  same  day ;  and  five  sena* 
tors  were  not  allowed  to  be  absent  firom  it  at  the  same  time.  The  love  oT 
their  country  took  place  of  every  thing.  Acilius,  the  consul,  to  whom  Oreece 
had  ^ea  by  lot,  ordered  his  troops  to  rendezvous  at  Brundusium,on  the  fil 
teosth  of  May ;  and  set  oat  from  Rome  himsdf  some  days  before. 

About  the  same  time,«nbas8adors  from  Ptolemy,  Philip,  the  Carthaginhuis. 
and  Masanissa,  arrived  there,  to  ofier  the  Romans  monev,  com,  men,  ana 
ships.  Hie  senate  said,  that  the  pec^e  of  Rome  thanked  them,  but  would 
accept  of  nothing  except  the  com,  and  that,  upon  condition  of  paying  for  it 
They  only  deshed  Phui{>  to  assist  the  consul. 

fo  the  mean  time,  Antiochus,  after  having  solicited  many  cities,  either  by 
his  envoys  or  in  person,  to  enter  into  an  allianee  with  him,  went  to  Dem^ 
trias,  and  theire  held  a  council  of  war  with  the  chief  commanders  of  his  aimv, 
on  the  operations  of  the  campaign  that  was  about  to  be  opened.  Hannibal, 
who  was  now  restored  to  favour,  was  present  at  it,  and  his  opinion  was  first 
asked.  He  began,  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  there  was  to  use  the  utmost 
endeavours  to  engage  Philip  in  the  interest  of  Antiochus ;  which,  he  said,  was 
so  in^ortant  a  step,  that  if  he  succeeded,  tiiey  might  assure  themselves  of  the 
success  of  the  war.  ^  And  indeed,''  said  he,  ^  as  Philip  sustained  so  long  the 
whole  weirht  of  tiie  Roman  power^hat  may  not  be  expected  from  a  wac, 
in  whkh  me  two  greatest  kiim  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  unite  their  forces; 
especially^  9»  the  Romans  will  be  opposed  in  it  by  those  who  gave  them  the 
superiority  before ;  I  mean  the  £touans  and  Athamanians,  to  whom,  as  is 
wm  known,  they  were  mdebted  for  victory  ?  Now,  who  can  doubt  that  Philip 
may  eaady  be  brought  over  ft'om  the  Roman  interest,  if  what  Thoas  so  often 
repeated  to  the  kin^,  in  order  to  induce  htm  to  cross  into  Greece,  be  trae,  that 
th»  prince,  highly  incensed  to  see  himself  reduced  to  a  shameful  servitude 
undor/die  name  of  peace,  waited  only  an  opportunity  to  declare  himself?  And. 
couldlie  ever  hope  for  one  more  favourable  than  that  which  now  offers  itself?'' 
If  Phifip  should  refuse  to  |oin  Antiochus,  Harmibal  advised  him  to  send  his 
son  Sekucus  at  the  head  of  the  army  he  had  in  Thrace,  to  lay  waste  the  fron- 
tiers of  Macedonia,  and  by  that  means,  to  render  PIStp  incapable  of  assisting 
the  Romans. 

He  insisted  on  a  still  more  important  point,  and  asserted,  as  he  had  always 
dcoe^tiiat  It  wwAd  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  Romans,  except  in  Italy ;  which 
■^"  I -— »  ■«■■■.» ■       ■      ,    ■      ^ 
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iiad  been  his  reason  for  always  adviaiag  ABtiochns  to  begin  the  war  there. 
That  since  another  course  had  been  taken,  and  the  king  was  at  that  time  in 
Greece ;  it  was  his  opinion,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  that  the  lung  should 
send  immediately  for  all  his  troops  out  of  Asia :  and  not  rely  on  the  ^tolians, 
or  his  other  tdlies  of  Greece,  who  might  possibly  fail  him  oo  a  sudden.  That 
the  instant  those  forces  should  arrive,  it  was  proper  to  march  toward  those 
coasts  of  Greece,  opposite  to  Italy,  and  order  his  fleet  also  to  sail  thither.  That 
he  should  employ  half  of  it  to  alarm  and  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  keep 
tiie  other  half  in  some  neighbouring  harbour,  as  if  on  the  point  of  cmssing  into 
Italy ;  and  actually  to  do  so.  in  case  a  favourable  opportunity  should  present 
Itself.  By  this  means,  said  he,  the  Romans  will  be  kept  at  home,  from  the 
necessity  of  defending  their  own  coasts :  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  the 
best  method  for  carrying  the  war  into  Italy«  the  only  nlace.  in  his  omnion, 
where  the  Romans  could  be  conquered.  ^^  These,''  concluded  Hannibai,^^  are 
my  thoughts ;  and  if  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  for  presiding  in  another  war, 
I  ought  at  least  to  have  learned,  by  my  eood  and  ill  successes,  how  to  aet  in 
the  field  against  the  Romans.  My  zeal  and  fidelity  may  be  depended  on. 
As  to  the  rest.  I  beseech  the  gods  to  prosper  all  your  undertakings,  whatever 
they  may  be.'' 

The  council  could»not  then  but  approve  of  what  Hannibal  had  said,  and 
indeed,  it  was  the  onl^  good  advice  that  could  be  eiven  Antiochusui  the  im- 
sent  posture  of  his  affairs.  He,  however,  complied  only  with  the  article  which 
related  to  the  troops  of  Asia,  immediately  sending  orders  to  Poly z^des,  his 
admiral,  to  bring  them  oVer  into  Greece.  With  regard  to  all  the  restitf  Han* 
nibal's  plan,  his  courtiers  and  flatterers  diverted  him  from  putting  it  in  execu* 
tion,by  assuring  him,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being  victorious.  They  ob- 
served farther,  that  should  he  follow  Hannibal's  plan,  all  the  honour  would  be 
ascribed  to  Hannibal,  because  he  had  formed  it ;  that  the  king  ought  to  have 
all  the  glory  of  the  war,  and  for  that  reason,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  draw 
up  a  different  plan,  without  regarding  that  of  the  Carthaginian.  In  this  man- 
ner are  the  best  councils  lost,  and  the  most  powerful  empires  ruined. 

T^  king,  having  joined  tne  troths  of  the  allies  to  his  own,  took  several  ci- 
ties of  Thessaly ;  he  was,  however,  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa,  Be- 
bius,the  Roman  pr^tor  haying  sent  it  a  speedy  aid,  after  which  he  retired  to 
Demetrias. 

From  thence  he  went  to  Chalcis,  where  he  fell  distractedly  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  the  man  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  Though  he  was  upwards  of 
fifty,  he  was  so  passicmately  fond  of  that  girl,  who  was  not  twenty,  that  he  re- 
solved to  marry  her.  Forgetting  the  two  enterprises  he  had  formed,  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  and  the  dehverance  of  Greece,  he  spent  the  rest  of  the 
winter  in  feasts  ana  diversions  on  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials.  This  taste 
for  pleasure  soon  communicated  itself  from  the  king  to  the  whole  court,  and 
occasioned  a  general  neglect  of  military  discipline. 

He  did  not  wake  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  this  effeminate  life  had 
thrown  him,  till  news  was  brought  that  Acilius  the  consul  was  advancing  t<v 
ward  him  in  Thessaly  with  the  utmost  diligence.  The  king  immediate^  set 
out ;  and  finding  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  but  a  very  small 
number  of  the  confederate  troops,  whose  officers  told  him,  that  it  was  impose 
sible  for  them,  though  they  had  used  their  utmost  endeavours,  to  bring  more 
forces  into  the  field,  the  king  then  found^ut  too  late,  how  much  he  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  great  promises  of  Thoas  ;  and  the  truth  of  Hannibal's 
words,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  rely  on  the  troops  of  such  allies. 
All  he  could  do  at  that  time  was,  to  seize  the  pass  of  Thermopylse,  and  send 
to  the  .£tolians  for  a  reinforcement.  Either  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
or  contrary  winds,  had  prevented  the  airrival  of  the  Asiatic  forces,  which  Po« 
Ivxenides  was  bringing,  and  the  king  bad  only  those  troc4>s  he  had  brQUi|^ 
the  year  befojre,  which  scarcely  excmled  tea  thousand  r 
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Anttoch;i9  tmagtned  be  btid  provided  sofideiitfv  for  hb  secorHy  agaimt 
tlie  Romans,  who  were  advancinfc  against  him,  by  baving^  teixed  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  and  strengtheninff  the  natural  fortifications  with  intrencbnienti 
and  w^ls.  The  consul  came  forward,  determined  to  attack  him.  Most  of 
his  cheers  and  soldiers  had  been  employed  in  the  war  acauist  Phitip.  Thrae 
he  animated,  by  reminding  them  of  the  famous  victory  they  had  gamed  over 
that  king,  wno  was  a  much  braver  prince,  and  infinitely  more  practised  in 
militaiy  afiairs  than  Antiochus,  who  being  recently  married,  and  enervated 
by  pleasures  and  voluptuousness,  vamly  fancied  that  war  was  to  be  carried 
on  m  the  same  manner  as  nuptials  are  solemnised.  Acilius  had  despatched 
Cato,  his  lieutenant,  with  a  large  detachment,  in  quest  of  some  by-path  tiiat 
led  to  the  hill  above  the  enemy.  Cato,  after  inexpressible  fatigues,  went  over 
the  mountains,  through  the  same  path  where  Xerxes  and  Brennus  afterwards, 
opened  themselves  a  passage ;  when  falling  suddenly  on  some  soldiers,  whom 
he  met  there,  he  soon  put  uiem  to  flight,  immediately,  he  ordered  the  trum- 
pets to  souDct,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  sword  in  band, 
and  With  loud  shouts.  A  body  of  six  hundred  ^tolians,  who  guarded  some 
of  the  eminences,  seeing  him  come  down  the  mountains,  fled,  and  retired  to- 
ward their  army,  where  they  spread  universal  terror.  At  the  same  instant 
the  consul  attadked  the  intrenchments  of  Antiochus  wMi  all  his  troops,  and 
forced  them.  The  king,  ha^g  his  teeth  shattered  by  a  stone,  suflmd  such 
excessive  pain,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  field.  After  nis  retreat^  no 
Mrt  of  his  army  dared  to  stand  their  ground,  or  wait  the  coming  up  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  now  universdly  routed  in  a  place  where  there  was 
scarcely  an  outlet  to  escape  through ;  for,  on  one  side  they  were  stopped  by 
deep  fens,  and  <m  the  other  by  craggy  rocks,  so  that  there  was  no  getting 
off  either  on  the  right  or  left.  The  soldiers,  however,  crowding  and  pushing 
forward,  toav^d  the  enemy's  swords,  threw  one  another  into  the  morasses  and 
down  the  precipices,  in  which  manner  a  great  number  of  them  perished.* 

After  the  battle  was  over,  the  consul  emoraced  Cato  a  long  time  in  his  arms, 
who  was  still  heated  and  out  of  breath  ;  and  cried  out  aloud  in  the  transports 
of  his  joy,  that  neither  himself  nor  the  Romans  could  ever  reward  his  services 
as  they  deserved.  Cato,  who  was  now  lieutenant-general  under  Acilius,  had 
been  consul,  and  had  commanded  iht  armies  in  Spain :  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  accepting  of  a  subaltern  employment  (or  the  service  of  his  country, 
was  any  dismee  to  him;  and  this  was  a  frequent  practice  among  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  mean  time,  the  victorious  army  continued  the  pursuit,  and  cut 
to  pieces  all  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  five  hundred  excepted,  with  whom  he 
escaped  to  Chalcis. 

Acilius  sent  Cato  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  this  victonr,  and  related  in  his 
letters,  how  greatly  his  lieutenant  had  contributed  to  it.  It  is  noble  in  a  gene- 
ral^ to  do  justice  in  this  manner  to  virtue,  ard  not  to  harbour  any  thing  so  mean 
as  jealousy  of  another's  merit.  The  arrival  of  Cato  at  Rome,  filled  the  citi- 
zens w^h  a  joy  so  mtich  the  greater,  as  they  had  v«y  much  doubted  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  war  against  so  powerfol  and  renowned  a  prince.  Orders  were 
thereupon  given  for  i>ublic  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  be  oflered  up  to  the  gods, 
by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  three  dBy%  together. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  often  admired,  to  see  the  heathens  so  very  careful 
in  b^inmng  and  ending  all  their  wars  with  solemn  acts  of  religion ;  endeavour- 
ing, m  the  first  plaoe,  by  vows  and  sacrifices,  to  acquire  the  favour  of  those 
whom  they  honoured  as  gods ;  and  afterwards,  retumingthem  public  and  solemn 
thanks  for  the  success  of  their  arms.  This  was  a  double  testimony  they  paid 
to  an  important  and  capital  truth,  the  tradition  of  which,  of  the  same  antiquity 
with  the  worid^has  been  preserved  by  all  nations,  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  a  Providence  who  presides  over  all  human  events. 
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tlie  TM^orj  sued  oir«r  AaliQGhiis  w«s  folk>wed  by  Um 
citie*  and  fattrene^  which  that  prince  had  takes,  and  especially  of  Chakas  and 
of  all  Eobcea.    The  conm;^  after  his  victory « discovered  such  a  moderaden  in 
eveiy  things,  as  reflected  greater  honour  on  nim  than  the  victctty  itself.* 

Though  uie  iStolians,  by  their  injurious  and  insolent  conduct,  bad  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  least  regard,  Aciiius  endeavoured  to  bnng  than 
over  by  gentle  methods.  He  represented,  that  experience  ooght  to  teach  them, 
how  Httk  iiey  could  depend  on  Antiochus :  that  it  was  not  too  late  for  dwtti  to 
have  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  the  Romans :  that  to  give  an  unexcepdonabte 
pnxtf  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  they  should  fuifeader  to  him  Her»elee, . 
Iheir  capital  city.  These  remonstrances  being  all  to  no  purpose,  he  saw  plainly 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  employ  force,  and  aecerdini^y  he  beiieged  that 
ohice  with  all  his  troops.  Heradea  was  a  very  strong  mv.  of  great  eatfent. 
and  able  to  make  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  The  consul  having  employed 
the  baliirtas,  catapultas,  andall  the  other  machines  of  war,  attacked  the  eity  in 
fAur  places  at  the  same  time.  The  besie^d  defended  themselves  with  inex- 
pressible courage,  or  rather  fury.  They  iinme<tiately  repaired'  such  parts  of 
the  wall  as  were  beat  down.  In  their  frequent  sallies,  they  charged  wi^  an 
almost  irresbtible  impetuosity,  for  they  fought  in  the  deepest  despakr.  They 
burned  in  an  instant  the  greatest  part  of  the  machines  employed  agsdnstthenu 
The  attack  was  continued  in  this  manner  for  twenty^four  days,  vnkfaooi  the 
least  blermission  either  dav  or  ni{^ht«t 

U  was  evident,  that  as  the  garrison  was  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Ro- 
man army,  it  must  necessarily  be  greatly  weakened  by  sucb  violent  and  on- 
interrtq»tea  assaultSr  The  consul  new  formed  a  new  fdan.  He  discostiRued 
the  attack  at  twelve  every  night«  and  did  not  renew  it  till  about  nine  ^  next 
morning.  The  iEtolians  not  doubting  that  this  proceeded  from  ^  over 
^Biti^  of  the  besiegers,  and  persuaded  that  they  were  as  ottueh  exhausted  as 
themselves,  took  advantage  of  the  repose  allowed  them,  and  retired  at  the  same 
time  with  tne  Romans*  They  continued  this  practice  for  some  thne ;  but  the 
ccmsul  having  drawn  <^  his  troops  at  midnight  as  usual,  at  three  that  momind^ 
be  iissaulted  ttie  city  in  three  places  oidy ;  placing,  at  a  fourth,  a  body  of  troops, 
who  were  commimaed  not  to  move  till  a  stgnal  should  be  given.  Such  Mto^ 
lians  as  were  asle^  beii^  very  drowsy  4ukI  heavy  from  i»tigue,  were  waked 
with  ^e  utmost  dimcuky ;  and  those  who  rose  frook  theiir  slumbers,  ratf  coiy- 
iiisedly  wherever  the  noise  called  them.  At  day  breadth  iSiesieiBid  being  given 
by  the  consul,  theassaidt  was  made  in  that  part  of  the  city  w^ich  had  not  yet 
been  attackea  $  and  from  whence  the  besieged^  on  that  account,  had  drawn 
off  their  people.  The  city  was  taken  in  an  instant,  and  the  MMhMa  fled  with 
the  utmost  precipitation  into  the  citadel.  The  generld  suffered  the  city  to  be 
plundered,  not  so  much  from  a  ^rit  of  hatl*ed  and  revenge,  as  to  reward  the 
sddiers,  who,  till  new^  had  not  been  allowed  to  plunder  toy  of  the  cities  they 
had  taken.  As  the  citadel  was  in  want  of  provmons,  k  could  not  nold  out 
long,  and  accordinriy,  at  the  &»t  assaidl,  the  garrison  surrendered.  Among 
the  pfisonius  was  bamocritus,  a  person  of  the  greatest  distinction  among  the 
^teDanSywhcLin  the  beginning  of  the  war,  hadanswered  ^iintius,  ^that  he 
would  bnnff  him  the  decree  to  Italy,  by  whi<^  he  had  just  before  called  in 
Antiochus.''^ 

At  the  same  time  Philip  was  besiedng  Lamia|,  which  was  but  seven  miles 
from  Heraclea.    It  did  not  hold  out  kmg  after  the  laHer  was  tidcen* 

Some  days  before  tins,  the  iEtoiians  had  deputed  ambassadors,  with  Thotti 
at  their  head,  to  Antiochus.  The  king  promised  them  a  speedy  sucoctmr; 
gave  Ihem  immediate^  a  considerable  sum  of  meivey,  and  kept  Tfaons,  who 
staid  very  viHiHgly  with  him,  to  haisten  llie  execution  of  his  pfooiises* 
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Hie  JEtoMMM^  n^  wtre  eaceeitingiy  diacooraged  hy  iim  takipg  of  Hera- 
cka,  coondefed  now  they  mighc  best  ptH  an  end  loa  wv,  vbieh  hid  alnedy 
been  ftttcsided  with  very  uahaf»|>y  efiecls^  and  na^  have  mneh  wone.  But 
the  pc^Miiace  not  approving  the  condicioiis  of  peace  whkh  were  pieacribedy 
the  negotiation  came  to  notninff.* 

In  tlie  mean  tnne.  the  consul  laid  siege  to  Nanpactns^  in  whidi  the  £toli- 
ans  had  shut  themauves  op  with  all  their  forcea.  The  siege  had  ahmdy  been 
carried  oniwomon^  wlien  Qjointhis,  who  doriny  this  time  liad  been  employed 
in  Greece  in  other  matters,  came  thi^ier  and  joined  the  eonsuL  The  dn» 
troctm  of  diat  city  wooldin^ipe  almost  all  the  people  in  the  same  fate.  Hie 
treatment  which  Qpmtius  had  met  with  from  the  ^totians,  had  given  him  the 
grea:te8t  reason  tobe  dissatisfied  with  them.  He  however,  was  moved  le  eom- 
pasaion,  when  be  saw  them  on  the  brink  of  destruction;  and  thereibie  ad» 
v«iced  so  near  the  walls,  as  to  be  known  by  the  besieged.  The  city  was 
redaced  to  the  last  extremities.  A  rumour  bdng  spiead  that  Qnmtias  was 
approaching,  immediately  the  citizens  ran  from  all  quarters  to  the  widls. 
Tboee  unfortunate  people  stretching  forth  their  hands  toward  Quintins,  and 
cal&ig  hffii  by  his  name,  all  burst  into  tews^and  implored  his  assistance  with 
the  most  moornfol  cries.  Quintius,  moved  oy  their  condition,  even  to  shed- 
ding tears,  expreawd,  by  his  gesture,  that  he  could  do,aothing  for  them,  and 
returned  to  the  consul.  In  wir  conversation  he  rejNresented,  that  as  he  had 
oTocome  A^tiochus,  it  was  but  lost  time  to  ccmtinue  the  siege  of  those  two 
cities,  and  the^  the  year  of  his  command  was  near  ezpirm|[.  AdBus  agreed 
with  him ;  bitt  being  ashamed  to  raise  the  siege,  he  left  Quratius  at  liberty  to 
a^  aa  he  pleased.  The  latter  advancing  near  the  walls  a  second  tune,  the 
raoomful  cries  were  a^fain  heard,  and  the  dtiiens  besought  him  to  take  com* 
passion  on  them.  Qninttus,  by  asign  with  his  hand,  directed  them  to  send  de- 
putiee  to  him  $  when  Plnneas  and  m  principal  citixaisimmedjatdy  came  out, 
and  ^ew  themselves  at  his  feet.  Seemg  them  in  that  humble  postnre,  ^  Your 
calamity,'^  said  he,  *^  banishes  from  my  mind  all  thouriits  of  resentment  md 
revaoge.  Ton  now  find  that  ailthingshave  hai^peaed  as  I  foretold  yon  they 
would;  and  you  bftve  not  the  consou^n  of  b^ng  able  to  say,  thtt  none  of 
these  mtslcnrtunes  were  owing  to  yoursdves.  But  destined  as  I  am,  by  Pro- 
vidence to  pres^-ve  Greece,  your  higratitede  shall  not  cancel  my  inclination 
to  do  good.  Depute,  therefore,  some  persons  to  the  consal,  and  beg  a  truce 
for  as  much  time  as  may  suffice  fiH*  soidme  ambassadors  to  Rome,  in  wder 
to  make  your  submissioBS  to  the  senate.  Iwill  be  your  mecKatmr  and  advo- 
cate with  ^e  eimsul.''  They  foUowed  the  advice  oi  Qumtk»  in  every  thm^. 
The  consul  granted  them  a  trace,  broke  up  the  siege,  and  marched  back  hn 
arnEry  to  Ph^^ 

King  Philip  sent  ambassadmv  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  the 
happy  success  of  th»  campmgn,  and  to  ofier  presents  and  sacrifices  to  the 
goda  in  the  caphd*  They  were  received  there  with  the  highest  marks  of 
distinction;  and  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them  I>efflelnue,the  son  of  Philip, 
who  had  been  a  iiostage  in  their  clty^.  Thus  ended  the  war  which  the  Ro- 
mans earried  on  against  Antiocfaus  m  Greece. 

SECTION  VII.-*-P0LTX£NIDK8  DEFEATED  BT  LIVIUS.      t.  SCIPIO  CABRISS  ON 
THE  WAR  AGAINST  ANTIOCBUS,  AND  DEFEATS  HIM  NEAR  MAONESIA. 

While  the  affairs  I  have  just  rdated  were  passing  in  Greece,  Antiochus 
lived  easy  and  undisturbed  at  Ephesus ;  relying  an  the  assurances  of  his  fla^ 
terera  and  courtiers,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  ai^prehensions 
from  the  Romany  who,  they  dedared.  did  not  intend  to  ofoss  uito  Asia.  Han- 
nttMb  was  the  only  person  eapaUe  of  rousing  him  kam  this  lethargy*  He 
fold  the  kk^  i^iidy,that  instead  of  eateftamiog  vain  hopes, and  suffering 
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limiself  to  he  hilled  ariero  by  irrational  and  improlNdile  discourse,  he  miglit 
be  asmiredy  that  he  woulcf  soon  be  forced  to  fight  the  Romans  both  by  sea  and 
hind^  in  Asia,  and  for  Asia ;  and  that  he  must  rosolTe  either  to  renoimce  die 
empire  of  it,  or  to  defend  it  sword  in  hand,  acainst  enemies  who  aspired  at 
no  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  worldi^ 

The  king  then  became  sensible  of  the  great  danger  he  was  in,  and  imme- 
diately sent  orders  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  eastern  troops,  which  were  not 
yet  arrived^  He  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  embarked,  and  saded  to  the  Cherso- 
nesus*  He  there  fortified  Lynmachus,  Sestus,  Abydos,  and  other  cities  in 
that  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  the  Romans  firom  crossing  into  Asia  by  the 
Hellespont;  and  tms  being  done, he  returned  to  Ephesus. 

Here  it  was  resolved  in  a  great  council,  to  venture  a  naval  engagement. 
Poiyxenides,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  ordered  to  ^o  in  search  of  C.  Livius, 
who  commanded  that  of  the  Romans,  which  had  just  before  arrived  in  the 
£gean  Sea,  and  to  attack  it.  They  met  near  mount  Corychus  in  Ionia. 
Tl^  batUe  was  fought  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides ;  but  at  last  Poiyx- 
enides was  vanquished,  and  obliged  to  fly.  Ten  of  his  ships  were  sunk, 
thirteen  taken,  and  he  escaped  with  the  rest  to  Ephesus.  The  Romans  sailed 
into  the  harbour  of  Canna,  in  iEtoiia,  drew  their  ships  ashore,  and  fortified, 
with  a  good  intrendunent  and  rampart,  the  place  where  they  laid  them  up 
far  the  winter. 

Antiochus,  at  the  time  this  happened,  was  in  Magnesia,  assembling  his  land* 
^forces.  News  being  brought  that  his  fleet  was  defeated,  he  marched  toward 
the  coast,  and  resolved  to  equip  another,  so  powerfiil  as  to  be  able  to  preseirve 
the  empire  of  those  seas.  For  this  purpose,  he  refitted  such  ships  as  had 
been  brought  ofl*,  reinforced  them  with  new  ones,  and  sent  Hannibal  into 
Syria,  to  brinj^  those  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  He  also  gave  part  of  the  army 
to  Sefeucus  his  son,  whom  he  sent  into  ^tolia,  to  watch  the  Koman  fleet,  and 
awe  all  the  country  round ;  and  marched  in  person  with  the  rest  into  winter- 
quarters  in  Phrygia.t 

During  these  transactions,  the  ^olian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  where 
they  pressed  to  be  admitted  to  audience,  because  the  truce  was  near  expirin|^ 
Qumtins,  who  had  returned  firom  Greece,  employed  all  his  influence  in  their 
favour.  But  he  found  the  senate  very  much  exasperated  against  the  iBtolians. 
They  were  considered,  not  as  common  enemies,  but  as  a  people  so  very  un- 
tractable,  that  it  woula  be  to  no  purpose  to  conclude  an  aUian<^  with  them. 
After  several  days  debate,  in  which  they  were  neither  allowed  nor  refused 
peace,  two  proposals  were  made  to  them,  and  left  to  their  option:  these  were, 
either  to  submit  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  or  to  pay  a  thousand  talents, 
and  to  acknowledge  all  those  for  then*  friends  or  enemies,  whom  the  Romans 
should  consider  as  such.  As  the  ^tolians  desired  to  know  particularly  how 
far  they  were  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  no  express  answer  was  made 
them.  .  They  therefore  withdrew,  without  obtaining  any  thing,  and  were  or- 
dered to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  tortnight.t 

The  next  year,  the  Romans  gave  the  command  of  the  land  cM^mies,  which 
had  been  under  Acilius,  to  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  new  consul,  under  whom 
Scipio  Africanus,  his  brother,  had  offered  to  serve  as  lieutenant.  The  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  were  very  desirous  of  trying,  which  of  the  two,  Scipio 
or  Hannibal,  the  conaueror  or  the  conquered,  would  be  of  the  ffreatest  ser- 
vice to  the  anny  in  which  he  should  fight.  The  command  of  the  fleet,  was 
transferred  from  Livius  to  L.  ^mtlius  Iihegilius.§ 

The  consul,  on  arriving  in  iEtolia.  did  not  tnfle  away  his  time  in  besk>g* 
if)g  one  town  aAer  anoth^ ;  but  wholly  attentive  to  his  principal  ol:^ect,aA^ 
granting  the^tolians  a  truce  for  six  months,  in  order  that  they  mig^t  have 
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foU  ime  for  sendinr  a  second  embassy  to  Rome,  resolved  to  march  Lis  army 
tfirouKfa  Thessaly, iMacedonia,  and  Thrace,  anct  from  tlience  to  cross  over 
into  Asia.  He  however,  thought  it  adviseable  previously  to  inform  himself 
iiow^  Philip  mi(^  stand  affected.  This  prince  gave  the  army  such  a  recep- 
tion as  might  be  expected  from  the  most  faithful  and  most  leuous  ally*  At 
Its  arrival,  as  weU  as  departure,  he  furnished  it  all  necessary  refreshments  and 
suppliesywith  a  truly  royal  magnificence.  In  the  entertainments  he  made 
for  the  consul,  his  brother,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Romans,  he  discovered 
an  easy,  graceful  air,  and  such  a  politeness  as  was  verv  pleasing  to  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus.  For  this  great  man,  who  excelled  in  every  thing,  was  not  an  enemy 
to  a  ce-tain  elegance  of  manners  and  noble  generosity,  j^vided  they  did  not 
degenerate  into  luxury.* 

The  praise  which  Livy  gives  Scipio  in  this  place,  is  also  very  honourable 
to  Philip.  He  had  at  that  time  for  his  guests,  the  most  illustrious  personages 
m  tlie  world,  a  Roman  consul,  and  at  the  same  time  general  of  the  armies  of 
that  republic  ;  and  not  only  him,  but  Scipio  Africanus,  that  consul's  brother. 
Profusion  is  ordinary,  and  m  some  measure  pardonable  on  these  occasions  ; 
and  yet  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  in  the  reception  which  Philip  gave  to 
his  guests.  He  regaled  them  in  such  a  manner  as  became  a  great  prmce,  and 
with  k  magnificence  that  suited  their  dignity  and  his  own ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  was  far  from  discoverin|p  the  least  pomp  or  ostentation,  and  was  infi- 
nitely improved  by  the  engagmg  manners  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  and  by 
the  care  he  tock  to  set  before  ms  ruests,  with  tBste  and  decorum,  whatever 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  them.  ^' Multa  in  eo  dexteritas  et  humanitas  visa.'' 
These  personal  qualities,  in  the  sense  of  Scipio,  did  Philip  greater  honour, 
and  gave  his  guests  a  more  advantiweoiis  idea  of  him,  than  the  most  sump- 
tuous profusion  could  have  done.  This  excellent  taste  on  both  sides,  so  un- 
common in  princes  and  great  men,  is  a  fine  model  fen-  persons  of  their  high 
rank. 

The  consul  and  his  brother,  in  return  for  the  noble  and  generous  reception 
which  Philip  had  given  the  armv,  remitted  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  had  invested  him  with  full  powers  for  that  purpose,  the  remainder 
of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  them. 

Philip  seemed  to  make  it  his  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  accompany  the 
Roman  army,  and  to  supply  it  with  necessaries  of  every  kind,  not  only  in 
Macedonia,  but  as  far  as  Thrace.  His  experience  taught  iuro,  how  much  the 
Roman  forces  were  superior  to  his  own;  and  his  inability  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Obedience  and  submission,  always  grating  to  kings,  obliged  him  to 
cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  a  people  on  whom  his  future  fate  depended  ;  and 
it  wats  wise  in  him  to  do  that  with  a  good  grace,  which  he  would  otherwise 
in  some  measure  have  been  obliged  to  do.  For  in  reality,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  him  not  to  retain  a  very  strong  reseminent  against  tlie  Romans* 
for  the  condition  to  which  they  had  reduced  him ;  for  lungs  are  never  alile 
to  accustom  themselves  to  d^end  on,  and  submit  to  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  feet  advanced  toward  Thrace,  to  favour  the 
passage  of  the  consul's  army  into  Asia.  Polyxenides,  the  admiral  of  Antio- 
chus,  who  was  a  Rhodian  exile,  by  a  stratagem,  defeated  Pausistratus,  who 
commanded  the  Rhodian  fieet  appointed  to  succour  the  Romans.  He  attacked 
him  by  surprise  in  the  harbour  of  Samos,  and  burnt  or  sunk  twenty-nine  of 
his  ships ;  and  Pausistratus  himself  lost  his  life  in  this  engagement.  The  Rho- 
dians,  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  this  great  loss,  meditated  onl^  their 
revenge ;  and,  with  incredible  despatch,  they  fitted  out  a  more  powerfol  fleet 
than  the  former.  It  joined  that  of  ^milius.  and  both  fleets  mailed  toward 
£lea,  to  aid  Eumenes,  who  was  besieged  in  his  capital  by  Seleucus.    This 
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succour  arrived  very  opportunely ;  Eumenes  being  just  on  tlie  point  of  beinir 
reduced  by  the  enemy,  Dioplianes,  the  Ach«an,  who  had  formed  himself 
under  the  famous  Philopoemen,  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  sieee.  He  iMid 
entered  the  city  with  one  thousand  foot  and  one  hundred  hiMise.  At  the  bead 
of  his  own  troops  only,  and  in  sight  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  dare  to 
f<^low  htm,  he  performed  actions  of  such  extraordinary  bravery,  as  obliged 
Seleucus  at  length  to  raise  the  siege,  and  quit  the  country.* 

The  Rhodian  fleet  beine  afterwards  detached  in  ^uest  of  Hannibal,  who 
was  bringing  to  the  king,  the  fleets  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  the  Rhodians  alone 
fought  him  on  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia,  By  the  goodness  of  their  ships,  and 
the  skill  of  their  seamen,  they  defeated  that  great  captain,  drove  him  into  the 
port  of  M egista,  near  Patara ;  and  there  blocked  hmi  up  so  close,  as  made  . 
It  impossible  for  him  to  act  for  the  service  of  the  king.f 

The  news  of  thb  defeat  reached  Antiochus,  nearly  at  the  same  time  diat 
advice  was  brought,  that  the  Roman  consul  was  advancing  by  hasty  marches 
into  Macedonia,  and  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Hellespont,  and  enter  Asia. 
Antiochus  then  saw  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  and  made  haste  to  take 
all  possible  means  for  preventing  it 

He  sent  ambassadors  to  Prusias,king  of  Bithynia,to  inform  him  of  the  de- 
sign which  the  Romans  had  of  entering  Asia.  Thev  were  directed  to  explain, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  fetal  consequences  of  that  enterprise :  that  they 
were  coming  with  a  design  to  destroy  all  the  kingdoms  in  the  world«  and  sub- 
ject them  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans :  that  after  having  subdued  Philip  and 
Nabis,  they  had  resolved  to  attack  him :  that  should  he  have  the  ill-fortune 
to  be  overcome,  the  fire  spreading,  would  soon  reach  Bithynia :  that  no  aid 
could  be  expeaed  from  Eumenes,  as  he  had  vohintarily  submitted  himself, 
and.  with  his  own  hands,  put  on  the  Roman  chmns.t 

These  motives  nad  made  a  great  impression  on  Prusias,  but  the  letters  he 
received  at  the  same  time  from  Bcipio  the  consul,  and  his  brother,  contributed 
very  much  to  remove  his  fears  and  suspicions.  The  latter  represented  to  him , 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  oi  the  Romans,  to  bestow  the  greatest  honours 
on  such  kings  as  sought  their  alliance ;  and  he  mentioned  several  exam{]4es  in 
which  he  himself  had  neen  concerned.  He  said,  that  in  Spain,  several  princes, 
who,  before  they  were  favoured  with  the  proteaion  of  the  Rmnans,  hwl  made 
a  very  inconsiderable  figure,  had  since  become  great  king^ ;  that  Masinissa  had 
not  only  been  restored  to  his  kinedom,  but  that  the  dominions  of  Ssrphax  bad 
been  given  to  him,  which  made  nim  one  of  the  most  poweriiil  princes  in  the 
world ;  that  Philip  and  Nabis,  though  vanquished  by  Qpintius,  had  been  suf- 
fered to  sit  peaceably  on  their  thrones ;  that^  the  year  before,  the  tribute  which 
Philip  had  agreed  to  pay  was  remitted,  and  his  son,  who  was  a  hostage  in  Ronie, 
sent  back  to  him ;  that  as  to  Nabis,  he  would  have  been  on  the  throne  at  that 
time,  had  he  not  lost  his  life  by  the  treachery  of  the  iEtoHans. 

The  arrival  of  Livius  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  and  whom  the  Romans 
had  sent  as  their  ambassador  to  Pninas,  fully  determined  him.  <  He  made  it 
clear  to  him,  which  party  might  naturally  expect  to  be  victorious ;  and  how 
nuich  safer  it  would  be  for  him  to  jely  on  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  than 
on  that  of  Antiochus. 

This  king,  being  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  bringing 
over  Prusias  to  his  interest,  now  meditated  only  how  he  might  best  oppose  tiie 
passage  of  the  Romans  into  Asia,  and  prevent  its  being  made  the  seat  of  war. 
He  imagined,  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  do  this,  would  be.  to  recover  the 
<uperk>nty  at  sea,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  loss  or  the  two  battles 
lolated  above ;  that  then  he  might  employ  his  fleets  against  whom,  and  ia 
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what  maimer  he  pleased ;  and  that  it  would  be  imposaihle  for  the  enemy  lo 
transport  an  army  into  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  or  by  any  other  way,  when  his 
fleets  should  be  wholly  employed  in  preventing  it.  Antiochus  thmfore  re- 
solved to  hazard  a  second  battle,  and  (or  that  purpose  went  toEphesus,  where 
Ills  fleet  la^.  He  there  reviewed  it,  manned  it  in  the  best  manner  in  his  power, 
furnished  it  abundantly  with  all  things  necessary  fur  another  engagement,  and 
sent  it  ouce  more,  under  the  command  of  Polyxenides,  in  quest  of  the  enemy, 
with  orders  to  fight  them.  He  was  induced  to  this  resolution  by  receiving 
advice  that  a  great  part  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  continued  near  Patara ;  and  that 
king  Eumenes  had  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Chersonesus,  to  join  the 
consul. 

Polyxenidescameup  with  £milius  and  the  Romans  near  Myone8us,a  ma* 
ritime  city  of  Ionia,  and  attacked  it  with  as  little  success  as  before.  iEmi- 
llus  obtained  a  complete  victory^  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Ephesus,  afler 
having  sunk  or  burned  twenty-nme  of  his  ships,  and  taken  thirteen. 

Antiochus  was  so  struck  with  the  news  uf  this  defeat, that  he  seemed  entirely 
disconcerted  $  and,  as  if  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  senses,  he  on  a  sudden 
took  such  measures  as  were  evidently  contrary  to  his  interest,  in  his  conster 
nation,  he  sent  orders  for  drawing  his  forces  out  of  Lysimachia  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  Hellespont,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  marching  toward  those  parts,  with  a  design  of  crossing  into  Asia ; 
whereas  the  only  probable  means  of .  preventing  that^  would  have  been^to 
leave  those  trooi>s  in  the  places  where  they  were.  For,  Lysimachia  bemg 
very  strongly  fortified,  might  have  maintained  a  long  siese.  and  perhaps  vei^ 
far  in  the  winter ;  which  would  have  greatly  incomnuxlea  the  enemy,  by  their 
want  of  provisions  and  forage ;  and  duringthe  interval,  he  might  have  taken 
measures  for  an  accommodation  with  the  Romans.* 

He  not  only  committed  a  great  error,  in  drawing  his  forces  out  of  those 
places  at  a  time  when  they  were  most  necessary  in  them,  but  did  it  in  so  pre- 
cipitate a  manner,  that  his  troops  abandoned  all  the  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions, of  which  he  had  laid  up  very  considerable  quantities,  behind  them  in 
those  cities.  By  this  means,  when  the  Romans  entered  them,  they  found 
ammanition  and  provisions  in  such  great  plenty,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
been  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  their  armv  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont  was  so  (^)en,  that  they  carried  over  their  army 
without  the  least  opposition,  at  that  very  part  where  the  enemy  might  have 
disputed  it  with  them  to  the  greatest  advantagie. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
ture, that  when  God  b  determined  to  punish  and  destroy  a  kingdom,  he  de- 
prives either  the  king,  his  commanders,  or  ministers,  of  counsel,  prudence, 
and  courage.  With  this  he  makes  the  prophet  Isaiah  threaten  his  people. 
*^  For  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  doth  take  away  from  Jerusalem, 
and  from  Judah,  the  stay  and  the  stafi*,  the  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole 
stay  of  water.  The  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war,  the  judge,  and  the 
prophet,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  ancient.  The  captain  of  fifty,  and  the 
honourable  man,  and  the  counsellor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  the  elo- 
quent orator.^t  But  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  our  pagan  his* 
torian  says  here  expressly,  and  repeats  it  twice,  that  ^  God  took  awav  th% 
king's  judgment,  and  overthrew  his  reason  ;  a  punishment,"  says  he,  ^'^thak 
always  happens,  when  men  are  on  the  point  of  falling  into  some  great  calfw 
mity."}  The  expression  is  very  stron?,  ^  God  overthrew  the  klngfs  reason.'* 
He  took  from  him,  that  is,  he  refused  nim,  sense,  prudence,  and  iud|;ment : 
be  banished  from  his  mind  every  sahitary  thought ;  he  confused  him^  and 
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made  him  even  averse  to  all  the  good  couo^l  that  could  be  eiven  him.  TIdf 
is  what  David  besouf^ht  Ood  to  do  with  re^rd  to  Ahitophel,  Absalom's  mi- 
nister :  "  O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  fbotish 
ness."*  The  word  in  the  Latin  version  is  very  strone,  inpat0A  :  the  import 
of  which  is,  however  prudent  his  counsels  may  be,  make  them  appear  foolish 
and  stupid  to  Absalom  ;  and  they  accordingly  did  appear  so.  "  And  Ab- 
salom and  all  the  men  of  Israel  said.  The  counsel  of  Hushai  the  Archite  is 
better  than  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel ;  for  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat 
the  good  counsel  of  Ahitophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil 
upon  Absalom." 

The  Romans,  on  arriving  in  Asia,  halted  some  time  at  Troy,  which  they 
considered  as  the  cradle  of  their  origin,  and  as  their  primitive  country,  from 
whence  they  set  out  to  setrie  in  Italy.  The  consul  offered  up  sacrifices  to 
Minerva,  who  presided  over  the  citadel.  Both  parties  were  overjoyed,  a» 
fathers  with  children,  who  meet  after  a  long  separation.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  seeing  their  posterity  conquerors  of  the  west  and  of  Africa,  and 
laying  claim  to  Asia,  as  a  kingdom  that  had  been  possessed  by  their  ances- 
tors, imagined  they  saw  Troy  rise  out  of  its  ashes  m  greater  splendour  than 
ever.  Chi  the  other  side,  the  Romans  were  infinitely  delighted  to  see  them- 
selves in  the  ancient  abocle  of  their  forefathers,  who  had  given  birth  to  Rome; 
and  to  contemplate  its  temples  and  deities,  which  they  had  in  common  with 
that  city.t  • 

When  advice  was  brought  to  Antiochus  that  the  Romans  had  passed  the 
Hellespont,  he  began  to  think  himself  undone.  He  now  would  nave  been 
verv  glad  to  deliver  himself  fi*om  a  war  in  which  he  had  engaged  rashly,  and 
without  examining  seriously  all  its  consequences.  This  made  him  resolve  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  Romans,  to  propose  conditions  of  peace.  A  re- 
ligious ceremony  had  retarded  the  march  of  the  army^  it  having  halted  for 
several  days  that  were  the  festival  days  at  Rome,  in  which  the  sacred  shields, 
called  Ancilia,  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  with  great  pomp.  Seipio 
Africanus,  who  was  one  of  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  whose  office  it  was 
to  keep  these  shields,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  sea ;  for,  being  one  of  the  Salii, 
he  could  not  leave  tne  place  where  the  festival  was  celebrated  ;  so  that  the 
army  was  obliged  to  wait  for  him.  How  gready  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
persons  of  so  much  religion  were  no  better  enUghtened,  and  directed  their 
worship  to  such  improper  objects  !  This  delay  gave  the  king  some  hopes ; 
for  he  imagined  that  the  Romans,  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  Asia, 
would  attack  him.  Besides,  the  noble  character  he  had  heard  of  Seipio  Afri- 
canus, as  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  generosity  and  clemency  to  those  he  had 
conquered,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  gave  him  hopes  that  this  ^at  man, 
now  satiated  witlf  glory,  would  not  be  averse  to  an  accommodation  ;  espe- 
cially as  he  had  a  present  to  make  to  him,  which  could  not  but  be  infinitely 
agreeable.  This  was  his  own  son,  a  child,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea,  as  lie 
was  going  in  a  boat  from  Chalcis  to  Orcum,  accordinj^  to  Livy4 

Heraclides  Byzantinus,  who  was  the  spesiker  in  this  embassy,  opened  the 
speech  with  saying,  that  the  very  circumstance  which  had  frustrated  all  the 
rest  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  between  his  master  and  the  Romans,  now 
made  him  hope  success  in  the  present ;  because  all  the  difficulties  ^chich  had 
hitherto  prevented  their  taking  effect,  were  entirely  removed  :  that  the  king, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  complaints  of  his  still  keeping  possession  of  any  city  in 
Europe,  had  abandoned  Lysimachia :  that  as  to  Smyrna,  Lampsacos,  and 

*  iDfatua,  qiMBMi  Domine,  eoniilium  Ahitophel.— Domini  wtem  anta  diMfpatun  cstoonsUinm  Ahitoplkel 
utile,  ut  indtietret  i>omm«M  tuptr  Alsalam  maltan.  3  King,  c.  xr.  31.  et  XTii.  14.  *•  O  Lord,  I  praj  theo 
turn  tlM  couaeelof  Ahitophel  into  fooliihnegi.**  9  Saa.  e.  sir.  81.  **  For  the  Lord  had  appmated  to  defoat 
the  good  conaiel  of  Ahitophel*  to  At  uUenI  Aat  tJu  Lord  might  Wing  «tnl  wpon  Mtnlom.**  Chan 
STii.  p.  1.  F  JnitiB.  1.  uxL  c  8. 
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Alexandria  of  Troas,  he  was  ready  to  ^e  them  up  to  the  RomaDf ,  and  any 
other  city  belonging  to  their  allies,  which  they  should  demand  of  mm :  thnc 
he  would  consent  to  refund  the  Romans  half  the  expenses  of  this  war.  He 
concluded  with  exhorting  them  to  call  to  mind  the  uncertainty  and  vicissitudes 
of  human  things,  and  not  lay  too  frreat  a  stress  on  their  present  proaperity : 
that  they  ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  making  Europe,  whose  extent  was  so 
immense,  the  boundaries  of  their  empire :  that  if  they  were  ambitious  of  join- 
ing some  part  of  Asia  to  it,  the  king  would  acquiesce  with  their  desire,  pro- 
vided the  limits  of  it  were  clearly  settled. 

The  ambassador  imagined  that  these  proposals^'  which  seemed  so  advan* 
tagcous,  could  not  be  rejected ;  but  the  Romans  judged  differently.  With 
regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  the  king  had  very  unjustly  bc«n  the  oc 
casion  of  it,  they  ^ere  of  opinion  that  he  ouent  to  defray  the  whole  expense : 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  evacuating  the  garrisons  he  had  in  Ionia  and 
^Etolia ;  but  pretended  to  restore  all  Asia  to  its  liberty,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  had  done  Greece,  which  could  not  be  effected,  unless  the  king  aban- 
doned all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus. 

Heraclides,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in  the  public  audience,  en> 
deavoured,  pursuant  toliis  private  instructions,  particularly  to  conciliate  Sci- 
pio  Africauus.  He  began  by  assuring^  him,  that  the  king  would  send  him  his 
son  without  ransom.  Afterwards,  heme  very  little  acquainted  with  Scipio's 
greatness  of  soul,  and  the  character  of  the  Romans,  he  promised  him  a  large 
sum  of  money :  and  assured  him,  that  he  might  entirely  dispose  of  all  thinp 
in  his  power,  if  he  would  mediate  a  peace  for  him.  To  these  overtures^  Sci-> 
pio  made  the  following  answer :  ^  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  you  unacquamted 
both  with  me  and  the  Romans,  as  you  do  not  even  know  the  condition  of  the 
prince  who  sent  you  hither.  If,  as  you  assert,  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate  of 
war  should  prompt  us  to  |;rant  you  peace  upon  easier  terms,  your  sovereign 
should  have  kept  possession  of  Lysimachia,  in  order  to  have  shut  us  out  of 
the  Chersonesus ;  or  he  should  have  met  us  in  the  Hellespont,  to  have  disputed 
our  passage  into  Asia.  But,  by  abandoning  them  to  us,  he  put  the  yoKe  on 
his  own  neck ;  so  that  all  he  now  has  to  do,  is,  to  submit  to  whatever  con- 
ditions we  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe.  Among  the  several  offers  he  makes 
me,  I  cannot  but  be  strongly  affected  with  that  which  relates  to  the  givinr  me 
back  my  son :  I  hope  the  rest  will  not  have  the  power  to  tempt  me.  As  a 
private  man,  I  can  promise  to  preserve  «*temally  the  deepest  sense  of  gra- 
titude, for  so  precious  a  eifl  as  ne  offers  me  in  my  son ;  but  as  a  public  one, 
he  must  expect  nothing  from  me.  Go,  therefore,  and  tell  him,  in  my  name, 
that  the  best  counsel  I  can  give  him,  is  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  and  not  reject 
any  articles  of  peace  which  may  be  proposed  to  him.  This  is  the  best  advice 
I  could  give  him  as  a  good  and  faithful  friend." 

Antiochus  thought  that  the  Romans  could  not  have  prescribed  harder  con- 
ditions had  they  conquered  him ;  and  such  a  peace  appeared  to  him  as  fatal 
as  the  most  unfortunate  war.  He,  therefore,  prepared  for  a  battle,  as  the 
Romans  did  also  on  their  side. 

The  king  was  encamped  at  Th^atira,  where,  hearing  that  Scipio  lay  ill  at 
Elea,  he  sent  his  son  to  him.  This  was  a  remedy  that  operated  both  on  the 
body  and  mind,  and  restored  both  joy  and  health  to  a  sick  and  afflicted  father. 
After  embracing  him  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  ^  Go,"  says  he  to  the  envoys, 
''  and  thank  the  king  from  me ;  and  tell  him,  that  at  present,  the  only  testi- 
mony I  can  eive  him  of  my  gratitude,  is.  to  advise  hun  not  to  fight,  till  he 
nears  of  my  naving  arrived  in  the  camp."  Perhaps  Scipio  thought,  that  a 
delay  of  some  davs  would  give  the  kin^  ail  opportunity  of  reflecting  more 
ierioiisly  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  incline  him  to  conclude  a  solid  peace. 

Although  the  superiority  of  the  forces  of  Antiochus,  which  were  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  Romans,  mirfat  naturally  induce  him  to  venture 
a  ba^  immediately,  yet  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Scipio,  whom  He  con- 
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tidered  as  hb  last  refuge,  in  case  any  calunitous  accident  should  befall  jhiai* 
prevailed  over  the  former  consideration.  He  passed  the  river  Phry^gius^ 
which  IS  supposed  to  be  the  Hermus,  and  posted  himself  near  Magnesia,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus ;  where  be  fortified  his  camp  so  strongly,  as  not  to 
fear  being  attacked  in  it. 

The  consul  followed  soon  after.  The  armies  continued  several  days  in 
sight,  durine  which  Antiochus  did  not  once  move  out  of  his  camp.  His  army 
consisted  of  seventy  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and  fifty-four  ele- 
phants ;  that  of  the  Romans  was  composed,  in  the  whole,  of  but  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  sixteen  elephants.  The  consul,  finding  that  the  kine  lay  still, 
sunmioned  his  council,  to  debate  on  what  was  to  be  (k>ne,  in  case  he  should 
persist  in  refunng  to  venture  a  battle.  He  represented,  that  as  the  winter 
was  approaching,  it  would  be  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
season,  for  the  soldiers  to  keep  the  field ;  or,  if  they  should  go  into  winter 
quarters,  to  discontinue  the  war  until  the  following  year.  The  Romans  never 
snowed  so  much  contempt  for  an  enemy  as  on  this  occasion ;  they  all  cried 
aloud,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  march  immediately  against  the  enemy  ;  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  who  were  ready  to  force  the  pal- 
lisades,  and  pass  the  intrenchments ;  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  in 
case  they  would  not  quit  it  There  is  some  probability  that  the  consul  was 
desirous  of  anticipating  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  since  his  presence  oaly 
would  have  diminished  the  glory  of  his  success. 

The  next  day,  the  consul,  after  viewing  the  situation  of  the  camp,  advanced 
with  his  army  towacd  it  in  ord^r  of  battle.  The  king,  fearing  tnat  a  longer 
delay  would  lessen  the  couraj^e  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  anhnate  the  enenljr, 
at  last  marched  out  with  his  troops,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  a  deci- 
sive battle. 

Every  thing  was  uniform  in  the  consul's  army,  with  regard  to  the  men  as 
well  as  arms.  It  consisted  of  two  Roman  legions,  of  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men  each,  and  two  such  bodies  of  Latin  infantry.  The  Romans  were 
posted  ki  the  centre,  and  the  Latins  in  the  two  wings,  the  left  of  which  extended 
toward  the  river.  The  first  line  of  the  centre  was  composed  of  pikemen,  or 
hastati ;  the  second  of  {>rincipes,  and  the  third  of  triarii :  these^  properly  speak- 
ing, composed  the  main  body.*  On  the  side  of  the  right  wing,  to  cover  and 
sustain  it,  the  consul  had  posted  on  the  same  line, three  thousand  Achaean 
infantry  and  auxiliary  forces  of  Eumenes  ;  and,  in  a  column,  three  thousand 
horse,  eight  hundred  of  which  belonged  to  Eumenes,  and  the  rest  to  the  Ro- 
mans, fie  posted  at  the  extremity  of  this  wing,  the  light-armed  Trallians 
and  Cretans.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the  left  wing  in  this 
manner,  because  the  rivers  and  banks,  which  were  v^ry  steep,  seeraeofa  suffi.- 
cient  rampart ;  but,  for  greater  security,  four  squadrons  of  horse  were  posted 
there.  To  guard  the  camp,  they  left  two  thousand  Macedonians  andThra* 
cians,  who  followed  the  army  as  volunteers.  The  sixteen  elephants  were 
posted  behind  the  triarii,  as  a  corps-de-reserve,  and  as  a  rear-guard.  It  was 
not  thought  proper  to  oppose  them  to  those  of  the  enemy,  not  only  because 
the  latter  were  greatly  superior  in  number,  but  because  the  African  elephants, 
were  very  much  inferior  both  in  size  and  strength  to  those  of  India,  and  there 
fore  were  not  able  to  oppose  them. 

The  king's  army  was  more  varied,  on  account  of  the  different  nations 
which  composed  it,  and  the  disparity  of  their  arms.  Sixteen  thousand  foot, 
arofed  after  the  Macedonian  fauiion,  and  who  composed  the  phalanx^  formed 
the  main  body.  This  phalanx  was  divided  into  ten  bodies,  each  of  nfty  men 
in  front  by  thirty*two  deep :  and  two  elephants  were  posted  in  each  of  the 
intervab  which  separated  them.  It  was  this  which  HH-med  the  pnncipal 
strength  of  the  army.  The  sight  only  of  the  elephants  inured  terror.  Their 

*  Tbeie  Me  the  names  uf  tlie  ^iree  dtferentbodieiof  troops  of  which  tbc  infiiatr/  of  tho  Rom»Q  1 
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rixe^  whkh  In  itself  was  very  remarkable,  was  increased  by  Ae  dnament  of 
their  heads,  and  their  plumes  of  feathers,  wbich  were  embellished  wkh  gold, 
silver,  purple,  and  ivory  ;  vain  ornaments,  which  invite  an  enemy  1^  tlie 
hopes  of  spoils,  and  are  no  defence  to  an  army.  The  elephants  earned  towers 
on  their  baclu,  in  which  were  four  fighting  men,  besides  the  leader  or  guide. 
To  the  right  of  this  phalanx  was  drawn  up,  in  a  column,  part  of  the  cavalry, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  Asiatic  Gauls,  three  thousand  coirassiers  armed 
cap-a-pie,  and  one  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  die  Medes  and  other  neigfa> 
bouring  nations.  A  body  of  sixteen  elephants  was  posted  next  in  files.  A 
little  beyond,  was  the  king's  regiment,  composed  of  the  areyraspides,  so  called 
from  their  arms  being  of  silver.  AAer  them  twelve  hundred  Dabap,  all  bow- 
men ;  to  whom  were  added  two  thousand  five  hundred  Mysians.  Then  three 
thousand  light-armed  Cretans  and  Trallians.  The  right  wing  was  closed  by 
fourt  housand  slingers  and  ai  chers,  half  Cyrteans  and  half  Elymxans.  The 
left  wing  was  drawn  up  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  except  that,  before  part 
of  th«  cavalry,  were  posted  the  chariots  armed  with  scvthes ;  with  the  camels, 
mounted  by  Arabian  bowmen,  whose  swords,  made  thin,  in  order  that  the  n^ 
ders  inight  reach  down  from  the  backs  of  these  beasts,  were  six  feet  long. 
T*he  king  commanded  the  right ;  Seleucus  his  son.  and  Antipater  his  nephew, 
the  left ;  and  three  lieutenant-generak  the  main  oody. 

A  thick  fog  rising  in  the  morning,  the  sky  grew  so  dark,  dmt  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  king's  soldiers  to  distinguish  one  another,  and  act  in  concert, 
on  account  of  their  ^at  extent ;  and  the  damp,  occasioned  by  this  fog,  greatly 
relaxed  the  bow-stnngs,  the  slings,  and  the  thongs  or  straps  called  amenta, 
which  were  used  for  throwing  javelins.  The  Romans  did  not  suffer  the  same 
disadvantages,  because  they  used  scarcely  anv  but  heavy  arms,  swords,  and 
javelins ;  and  as  the  front  of  their  army  was  of  less  extent,  they  could  the  more 
easi^  see  one  another. 

Txie  chariots  armed  with  scvthes,  which  Antiochns  had  flattered  himself 
would  terrify  the  enemy,  and  throw  them  into  confusion,  first  occasioned  the 
defeat  of  his  own  forces.  Eumenes,  who  well  knew  both  where  their  streng;th 
and  weakness  lay,  opposed  to  them  the  Cretan  archers,  the  slingers  and  horse- 
men, who  discharge  javelins ;  commanding  them  to  charge  them,  not  in  a 


sides,  and  turned  against  their  own  troops,  as  well  as  the  cameb.  That  empty 
terror  thus  removed,  they  fought  hand  to  hand. 

But  this  soon  proved  the  destruction  of  the  king's  army ;  for  the  troops 
which  were  posted  near  these  chariots,  having  been  broken  and  put  to  flight 
by  their  disorder,  left  every  part  naked  and  defenceless,  even  to  the  very  cui* 
rassiers.  The  Roman  cavalry  vigorously  charging  the  latter,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  them  to  stand  the  attack ;  so  that  thev  were  broken  immediately, 
many  of  them  being  killed  on  the  spot,  because  the  weight  of  then:  arms  would 
not  permit  them  to  fly.  The  whole  left  wing  was  routed,  whidh  spread  an 
alarm  to  the  main  body,  formed  by  the  phalanx,  and  threw  it  in  disorder. 
The  Roman  legions  now  charged  it  advantageously ;  the  soldiers  who  com- 
posed the  phalanx  not  havinfl^  an  opportunity  to  use  oieir  lone  pikes,  because 
those  who  fled  had  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  prevented  their  fitriiting, 
while  the  Romans  poured  their  javelins  upon  them  from  all  sides.  The  ele- 
phants drawn  up  In  the  intervals  of  the  phalanx  were  of  no  service  to  it.  The 
Ronuin  soldiers,  who  had  been  used  to  fight  In  the  wars  of  Africa  against 
those  animals,  had  learned  how  to  avoid  their  impetuosity,  either  by  piercing 
Aeir  ndes  with  thehr  javelms,  or  by  ham-stringing  them  with  their  swords. 
The  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx  were  therefore  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the 
-Romans  were  on  ihe  point  of  sanoimdiiig  the  rearHmks,  when  amoe  was 
iNNN^t  that  tbcir  left  wing  was  in  great  danger. 


Aiitioclm8,wlM>  liad  ch&ervtd  that  the  flanks  of  this  left  wing  were  ^tuto 
UROoveredy  and  that  only  four  squadrons  of  horse  had  been  ]>osted  near  it,  ad 
supposing  it  sufficiendy  defended  by  the  river,  charged  it  with  his  auxiliary 
/<Nrces  and  his  heavy  armed  horse,  not  only  in  front,  but  in  flank ;  because  the 
four  squadrons,  being  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of  all  the  enemy's  cav- 
idry,  had  retired  upon  the  main  body,  and  left  open  their  ground  near  the 
river.  The  Roman  cavalry  having  been  thrown  mto  disorder,  the  infantry 
soon  followed  it,  and  were  driven  as  far  as  the  camp.  Marcus  iBmilius,  a 
militarv  tribune,  had  remained  to  guard  the  camp.  Seeing  the  Romans  flying 
toward  it,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  troops  to  meet  them,  and  re- 
proached them  with  their  cowardice  and  ignominious  flight  He  also  com* 
manded  his  soldiers  to  sheathe  their  swords  in  all  they  met,  who  refused  to 
&ce  about  against  the  enemy.  This  order  heing  given  so  seasonably,  and 
immediately  put  in  execution,  had  the  desired  eflect.  The  stronger  fear  pre- 
vailed over  the  less.  Those  who  were  flying,  first  halted,  and  afterwards  re- 
turned to  the  batde.  iEmilius,  with  his  body  of  troops,  which  consisted  of 
two  thousand  brave,  well-disciplined  men,  opposed  the  king,  who  was  vigor- 
ously pursuing  those  who  fled.  Attalus,the  brother  of  Eumenes,  having  quit- 
ted the  right  wing,  on  receiving  advice  that  the  left  was  defeated,  flew  to  it 
very  seasonably  with  two  hundred  horse.  Antiochus,  being  now  charged  on 
every  side^  turned  his  horse  and  retired.  Thus  the  Romans,  having  defeated 
the  two  wings,  advanced  over  heaps  of  slain,  as  far  as  the  king's  camp,  and 
plundered  it. 

It  was  observed,  that  the  manner  in  which  die  king  drew  up  his  phalanx,, 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  losing  the  battle.  In  this  body,  the  chief  strength 
of  his  army  consisted,  and  it  had  hitherto  been  thought  invincible.  It  was 
composed  entirely  of  veteran,  stout,  and  well-disciplined  soldiers.  To  enable 
his  phalanx  to  do  him  greater  service,  he  ought  to  have  given  it  less  depth, 
and  a  greater  front ;  whereas,  in  drawing  them  up  thirty-two  deep,  half  of 
them  were  of  no  use ;  and  he  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  front  with  new  raised 
troops,  without  courage  and  experience,  who  conseauently  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  This,  however,  was  the  order  in  which  Philip  and  Alexander 
used  to  draw  up  their  phalanx.* 

There  fell  this  day,  in  the  batde,  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  plunder  of  the  camp, 
fifty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse :  fourteen  hundred  were  taken  pri- 
soners, with  fifteen  elephants,  and  their  guides.  The  Romans  lost  but  three 
hundred  foot,  and  twenty-four  horse;  Eumenes  lost  twenty-five.  By  this 
victory  the  Romans  acquired  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  now  sub- 
mitted voluntarily  to  them. 

Antiochus  withdrew  to  Sardis,  with  as  many  of  his  forces  who  had  escaped 
the  slaughter  as  he  could  assemble.  From  that  city  he  marched  to  Celaenae 
in  Phrygla,to  which  place  he  heard  that  his  son  Seleucus  had  fled.  He  found 
him  there,  and  both  passed  mount  Taurus  with  the  utmost  diligence,  in  order 
to  reach  Syria. 

Neither  Hannibal  nor  Sdpio  Africanus  were  in  the  battle.  The  former 
was  blocked  up  by  the  Rhodians  in  Pamphylia,  with  the  Syrian  fleet ;  and 
the  latter  lay  ill  in  Elea. 

The  instant  Antiochus  arrived  at  Antioch,  he  sent  Antipater,  his  brother's 
son,  and  Xeuxis,  who  had  governed  Lydia  and  Phrygia  under  himj  to  the 
Romans,  in  order  tb  sue  for  peace.  They  found  the  consul  at  Sardis.  witfi 
Scipio  Africanus  his  brother,  who  was  recovered.  They  applied  to  the  latter, 
who  ]jresented  them  to  the  consul.  They  did  not  endeavour  to  excuse  Antio- 
chus in  any  manner ;  and  only  sued  humbly,  in  his  naii^e,  for  peace.  "  You 
have  always,"  said  he  to  them,  "  pardoned  with  greatness  of  mind,  the  kmgs 
and  nations  you  have  conquered.    How  much  more  should  you  be  induced 
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to  tio  thisy  after  a  victory  which  rives  you  the  empire  of  the  world.  Haice- 
forward,  having  become  equal  to  tne  gods,  lay  aside  all  animosity  against  mor* 
tals.  and  make  the  good  of  the  human  race  your  sole  study  (or  the  future.^'* 

The  council  was  summoned  upon  this  embassy,  and  after  having  seriously 
examined  the  afTair,  the  ambassadors  were  called  in.  Scipio  Africanus  spoke, 
and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  resolved.  He  said,  that  as  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  depressed  by  adversity,on  the  contraiy, 
they  were  never  too  elate  with  prosperity ;  that  therefore  they  would  not  insist 
upon  any  other  demands,  than  those  they  had  made  before  the  battle ;  that 
Autiochus  should  evacuate  all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus  j  that  he  should 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  which  were  computed  at  fifteen  thousand 
EubcBan  talents,t  and  the  payments  weresetdedas  follow;  five  hundred  talents 
to  be  paid  down ;  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  when  the  senate  should  have 
ratified  the  treaty ;  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  a  thousand  talents  every  year : 
that  he  should  pay  Eumenes  the  four  hundrea  talents  he  owed  him ;  and  the 
residue  of  a  payment,  on  account  of  corn  with  which  the  king  of  Pergamut 
his  father  had  uirmshed  the  king  of.  Syria ;  and  that  he  shouM  deliver  twenty 
hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  the  fiomans.  He  added,  ^  The  Romans  cannot 
persuade  tliemselyes,  that  a  prince  who  gives  Hannibal  refuge,  is  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  peace.  They  therefore  demand  that  Hannibal  be  delivered  up  to 
them,  as  also  Thoas  the  iBtolian,  who  was  the  chief  agent  in  exciting  this 
war."     All  these  conditions  were  accepted. 

L.  Cotta  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus,  to  inform 
the  senate  of  the  particulars  of  this  negotiation,  and  to  obtain  the  ratification 
of  it.  Eumenes  set  out  at  the  same  time  for  Rome,  whitlier  the  ambassadors 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  also  went.  Soon  after,  the  five  hundred  talents  were 
paid  to  the  consul  at  Ephesus,  hostages  were  given  for  the  remainder  of  the 
payment,  and  to  secure  the  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  Antiochus.  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  was  included  in  the  liostages.  He  afterwards  ascended  the  throne, 
and  was  sumamed  Epiphanes.  The  instant  Hannibal  and  Thoas  receivecf 
advice  that  a  treaty  was  negotiating,  fearing  that  they  should  be  sacrificed  by 
it,  they  provided  for  their  own  safety,  by  retiring  before  it  was  concluded. 

The  iEtolians  had  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  solicit  an  accom- 
modation. To  succeed  the  better,  they  had  the  assurance  to  spread  a  report 
in  Rome,  by  a  knavish  artifice  unworthy  the  character  they  bore,  that  jthe  two 
Scipios  had  been  seized  and  carried  off  at  an  interview,  and  that  Antiochus 
had  defeated  their  army.  Afterwards,  as  if  this  report  had  been  true,  and 
they  declared  impudently  that  it  was  so,  they  assumed  a  haughtytone  in  the 
senate,  and  seemed  to  demand  a  peace  rather  than  sue  for  it  This  showed 
they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  reason  to  be  offended  at  them  on  other  accounts.  They  therefore  were 
commanded  to  leave  Rome  that  very  day,  and  Italy  in  a  fortnight.  The  Ro- 
mans received  letters  from  the  consul  soon  after,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
this  report  was  entirely  groundless. 

The  Romans  had  just  before  raised  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Cn.  Manlius 
Yulso  to  the  consulate.  In  the  division  of  the  provinceSy  ^tolia  fell  by  lot 
to  Fulvius,  and  Asia  to  Manlius.| 

The  arrival  of  Cotta  at  Rome,  who  brought  the  particulars  of  the  victory 
and  treaty  of  peace,  filled  the  whole  city  with  joy.  Prayers  and  sacrifices 
were  appointed,  bjc  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  three  days. 

After  this  religious  solemnity  was  over,  the  senate  immediately  gave  au- 
dience, first  to  Eumenes,  and  then  to  the  ambassadors.    At  Uiis  audience,  one 
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of  Ae  most  Important  affiyrs  that  had  ever  hecn  brought  before  the  aeoMv 
and  which  concerned  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  was  to  be  considered.  It 
is  well  known  that  liberty  is  urecioos  and  dear  to  all  men :  but  the  Greekfi, 
in  particular,  were  inexpressibly  jealous  of  theirs.  They  considered  it  as  an 
estate  of  inheritance,  which  had  devolved  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  and 
as  a  peculiar  privilege  that  distinguished  them  from  all  other  nations.  And, 
indeed,  the  least  attention  to  Grecian  history  will  show,  that  liberty  was  the 
great  motive  and  principle  of  aH  their  enterprises  and  wars ;  and  in  a  man- 
ner the  soul  of  their  laws,  customs,  and  whole  frame  of  government.  Philip^ 
and  Alexander,  his  son,  gave  the  nrst  blow  to  it,  and  their  successors  had  ex- 
ceedingly abridj^ed,  and  almost  extirpated  it.  The  Romans  had  a  short  time 
before  restored  it  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  after  having  reduced  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon.  The  cities  of  Asia,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  were  in  hopes 
of  the  same  indulgence.  The  Rliodians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  prin- 
cipally to  solicit  that  favour  for  the  Greeks  of  Asia ;  and  it  was  immedtaiely 
the  interest  of  king  Eumenes  to  oppose  it.  This  is  the  subject  on  which  the 
senate  were  no#  to  debate,  and  the  decision  of  which  held  all  Europe  and 
Asia  in  suspense. 

Eumenes  being  first  admitted  to  audience,  opened  his  speech  with  a  short 
compliment  to  the  senate,  for  the  glorious  protection  they  had  granted  him, 
in  freeing  himself  and  his  brother,  when  besieged  in  Pergamus,  iJie  capital  of 
his  kingdom,  bv  Antiochus ;  and  in  securing  Iiis  kingdom  against  the  unjust 
enterprises  of  that  prince.  He  afterwards  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the 
happy  success  of  tneir  arms,  both  by  sea  and  Gmd  ;  and  on  the  famous  vic- 
toiy  tney  had  iust  before  gained,  by  which  they  had  driven  Antiochus  oat  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  ftt)m  all  Asia,  situated  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  He 
added,  that  as  to  himself,  and  the  service  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  the  Ro* 
mans,  he  chose  rather  to  have  those  things  related  by  their  generals,  than  by 
himself.  'The  modesty  of  his  behaviour  was  universally  applauded;  but  he 
was  desired  to  specify  the  particulars  in  which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
could  oblige  him,  and  what  he  had  to  ask  of  them  ;  assuring  him,  that  he 
might  rely  on  their  good  inclinations  toward  him.  He  replied,  that  if  the 
choice  of  a  recompence  was  proposed  to  him  by  others,  and  he  were  permit- 
ted to  consult  the  senate,  he  then  would  be  so  free,  as  to  ask  that  venerable 
body  what  answer  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  make,  iii  order  that  he  might 
not  insist  upon  immoderate  and  unreasonable  demands ;  but  that,  as  it  was 
from  the  senate  that  he  expected  to  be  gratified  in  al!  he  should  require,  he 
thought  it  most  adviseable  to  depend  entirely  on  their  generosity.  He  wa« 
again  desired  to  explain  himself  clearly  and  without  ambiguity.  In  this  mu- 
tual contest  between  politeness  and  respect,  Eumenes,  not  being  able  to  prevail 
with  himself  to  be  outdone,  quitted  the  assembly.  The  senate  still  persisted 
in  their  first  resolution  ;  and  the  reason  they  gave  for  it  was,  that  the  king 
knew  what  it  best  suited  his  interest  to  ask.  He,  therefore,  was  brought  in 
again,  and  obliged  to  explain  himself. 

^  He  then  made  the  following  speech.  **  I  should  have  still  continued  silent, 
did  I  not  know  that  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  whom  you  will  soon  admit  to 
audience,  will  make  such  demands  as  are  directly  contrary  to  my  interest. 
They  will  plead,  in  your  presence,  the  cause  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
and  pretend  that  they  ought  all  to  be  declared  fi-ee.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
their  intention  in  tliis  is,  to  deprive  me,  not  only  of  those  cities  which  will  be 
ddivered,  but  even  of  such  as  were  anciently  nw  tributaries ;  and  that  their 
view  is,  by  so  signal  a  service,  to  subject  them  effectually  to  themselves,  under 
the  specknis  title  of  confederate  cities?  They  will  not  fail  to  expatiate  strongly 
on  their  own  disinterestedness ;  and  to  say,  that  they  do  not  ^>eak  for  them- 
selves, but  merely  for  your  glory  and  reputation.  You,  therefore,  will  ccr- 
teinly  not  sufier  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upcm  by  such  discourse ;  and  arc 
w  from  designing^  either  to  discover  an  afieeted  meqtmlity  toward  your  ai- 
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leSyby  Immtifing  some,  and  raising:  others  in  ui  immoderate  decree;  or  um 
dlow  better  conditions  to  those  who  carried  arms  agfainst  you,  than  to  such 
0M  have  always  been  your  friemls  and  alUes.  Witli  regard  to  my  particular 
pretensions,  and  my  personal  interest,  lliese  f  can  easi^  gire  up ;  but  as  to 
your  kindness,  and  the  marks  of  friendsiiip  with  which  you  have  been  pleated 
to  honour  me,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot,  without  pain,  see  others  triumph 
over  me  m  that  particular.  This  b  the  most  precious  part  of  the  inheritaneo 
I  received  from  my  father,  who  was  the  first  potentate  in  all  Greece  and  Asia; 
who  had  the  advantage  of  concluding  an  alliance,  and  of  joining  in  friendship 
with  you ;  and  who  cultivated  it  with  an  inviola()le  constancy  and  fi<Mity  to 
bis  latest  breath.  He  was  far  from  confining  himself  in  those  pomts  to  mere 
t>rote8tations  of  kindness  and  good  will.  In  all  the  witfs  you  made  in  Greece, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  he  constantly  followed  your  standards,  and  aided  you 
vnth  all  his  forces,  with  such  a  zeal  as  none  of  your  allies  can  boast.  It  may 
even  be  said,  that  his  attachment  to  your  interest,  in  the  last  and  strongest 
proof  he  save  of  his  fidelity,  was  the  cause  of  his  death :  for  the  fire  and 
vigour  with  which  he  exhorted  the  Boeotians  to  en^ge  in  alliance  with  you. 
occasioned  the  fatal  accident  that  brought  him  to  his  end  in  a  few  days.  I 
always  thought  It  my  duty  to  follow  his  steps,  firmljr  persuaded  that  notbmg 
could  be  more  honourable.  It  indeed  was  not  possible  for  me  to  exceed  hun 
51  zeal  and  attachment  to  your  service ;  but  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  the 
war  against  Andochus,  have  fiirnished  me  more  opportunities'than  my  father 
had,  of  giving  you  proofs  of  this.  That  prince,  who  was  verj^  powerful  ik 
Emxjpe,  as  wdl  as  Asia,  ofiered  me  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  ne  engag^ 
himself  to  recover  all  those  cities  which  had  revolted  from  me :  he  promised 
to  add  considerable  countries  to  my  dominions,  upon  condition  that  I  should 
join  with  him  against  you.  I  will  not  assume  any  honour  to  mjrself  for  not 
accepting  ofiers  which  tended  to  alienate  me  firom  your<  friendship ;  and,  in« 
deed,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  do  this  ?  I  will  only  take 
notice  of  what  I  thought  myself  bound  to  do  in  your  favour,  as  one  who  was 
your  ancient  friend  and  aUy.  I  assisted  vour  generals  both  by  sea  and  land, 
with  a  far  greater  number  of  troops,  as  well  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pri> 
visions,  than  any  of  your  allies.  I  was  present  in  all  your  naval  engagements, 
and  these  were  many ;  and  have  spared  myself  no  toils  nor  dangers.  I  suf- 
fered the  hardships  of  a  siege,  the  most  grievous  condition  of  war,  and  whm 
blocked  up  in  Pergamus,  expensed  everv  moment  to  the  loss  of  my  crown  and 
life.  Having  disengaged  myself  from  this  siege,  while  Antiochus  on  nne  sidC| 
and  Seleucus,  his  son,  on  the  other,  were  still  encamped  in  my  dominions ;  ne- 
glecting entirely  my  own  interest,!  sailed  with  all  my  fleet  to  the  Hellespont, 
to  meet  Scipio,  your  consul,  purposely  to  assist  him  in  passing  it.  I  never 
quitted  the  consul  after  his  arrival  in  Asia :  not  a  soldier  in  your  camp  has 
exerted  himself  more  than  my  brother  and  myself.  I  have  been  present  in 
every  action,  whether  of  foot  or  horse.  In  the  last  engage mrnt,  I  defended 
the  post  which  the  consul  assigned  me.  1  will  not  ask  \vhether,  in  this  pa^- 
ticQiar,  any  of  your  allies  deserved  to  be  compared  with  me.  One  thing  I 
will  be  so  confident  as  to  assert,  namely,  that  i  may  claim  an  equality  with 
any  of  those  kings  or  states,  on  whom  you  have  bestowed  the  highest  marks 
of  your  favour.  Masinissa  had  been  your  enemy  before  he  became  your  ally ; 
he  did  not  come  over  to  you  with  powerful  aids,  and  at  a  time  when  he  en- 
joyed the  full  possession  of  his  kingdom  i,  but  an  exile,  driven  from  his  king- 
dom, plundered  of  all  his  possessions,  and  deprived  of  all  his  forces,  he  fl^ 
to  your  camp  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  in  order  to  seek  an  asylum,  as  well 
as  aid,  in  his  misfortunes.  But,  because  he  has  since  served  you  faithfully 
agauist  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  you  have  not  only  restored  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  but,  by  bestowing  on  him  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syphax,  you  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Africa. 
MThaty  ther^ire,  may  we  not  expect  from  your  liberality ;  we,  who  have  evte 
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Iweo  your  tlliqi,aiid  never  your  enemies?  M^  fiither^my  brodien,aod  ngr 
self,  nave  on  all  occasions  drawn  our  swords  ua  your  cause  both  by  sea  and 
land,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  at  a  ^reat#>distance  from  our  nadye  country,  in 
Peloponnesus,  Bceotia,  and  £tolia,  during  the  wars  against  Philip,  Antiochos, 
and  the  iBtolians.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask,  what  are  your  {>reten»on3  ? 
Since  you  force  me  to  explain  myself,  they  are  as  follows.  If,  in  repubing* 
Antiocbus  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  your  intention  was  to  seize  upon  that  coun- 
try, in  order  to  unite  it  to,  your  empire,  I  could  not  wish  for  better  neigh- 
bours ;  none  being  more  able  to  secure  my  dominions.  But  if  you  are  resolved 
to  resign  it,  and  to  recall  your  armies  from  thence,  I  dare  presume  to  say,  that 
none  of  your  allies  deserve  greater  advantages  from  you  than  myself.  Yet 
some  may  observe,  that  it  is  great  and  glorious  to  deliver  cities  from  slavery, 
and  to  restore  them  their  liberty*  I  grant  it,  provided  they  had  never  exer- 
cised hostilities  against  you.  But  then,  if  they  have  been  so  far  attaclied  to 
the  interest  of  Antiocbus,  will  it  not  be  much  more  worthy  of  your  wisdom 
and  justice,  to  bestow  your  favour  on  allies  who  have  served  you  faithfully, 
than  on  enemies,  who  have  used  their  endeavours  to  destroy  you  ?" 

The  senate  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  kind's  harangue ;  and  showed 
evidently,  that  they  were  determined  to  do  every  thmg  for  him  in  their  power. 

The  Khodians  were  afterwards  admitted  to  audience.  The  person  who 
spoke  in  their  name,  after  repeating  the  origin  of  their  amity  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  services  they  had  done  them,  first  in  the  war  against  Philip,  and 
afterwards  in  that  against  Antiocbus  :  '^  Nothing"  said  he,  addressing  himsolf 
to  the  senators,  '^  grieves  us  so  much  at  this  time,  as  to  find  ourselves  oblig^ed 
to  engage  in  a  dispute  with  £umenes,that  prince  for  whom,  both  our  repub- 
lic and  ourselves  have  the  most  faithful  and  cordial  respect.  The  circuni- 
stance  which  divides  and  separates  us  pn  this  occasion,  does  not  proceed  from 
a  disparity  of  minds,  but  from  a  difference  of  conditions.  We  are  free,  and 
Eumenes  is  a  king.  It  is  natural  that  we,  being  a  free  people,  should  plead 
for  the  liberty  of  others  ;  and  that  kings  should  endeavour  to  make  all  things 
pay  homage  to  their  sovereign  sway.  However  thismay  be,  the  circumstance 
which  perplexes  us  on  this  occasion,  is  not  so  much  the  affair  in  itself,  which 
seems  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  you  cannot  be  very  much  divided  in  opin- 
ion about  it,  as  the  regard  we  ought  to  show  to  so  august  a  prince  as  Eumenes. 
If  there  were  no  other  way  of  acknowledging  the  important  services  of  a 
king,  your  confederate  and  ally,  but  in  subjecting  free  cities  to  his  power,  you 
tlien  might  be  doubtful,  from  the  fear  you  might  be  under,  either  of  not  dis- 
coverlnji^  sufficient  gratitude  to  a  prince  who  is  your  friend,  or  of  renouncing^ 
your  principles,  and  the  glory  which  you  have  acquired  in  the  war  against 
Philip,  by  restoring  all  the  Grecian  cities  to  their  liberty.  But  fortune  has 
placed  you  in  such  a  condition,  as  not  to  fear  either  of  those  inconveniences. 
The  immortal  gods  be  praised,  the  victory  you  have  so  lately  gained,  by  which 
you  acquire  no  less  riches  than  glory,  enables  you  to  acquit  yourselves  easily 
of  what  you  call  a  debt.  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phiygias,  all  Pisidia,  Chersone* 
sus,  and  the  country  contiguous  to  it,  are  subjected  by  you.  One  of  these  pro- 
vinces is  alone  capable  of  enlarging  considerably  the  dominions  of  Eumenes, 
but  all  of  them  together  will  make  him  equal  to  the  most  powerful  kings. 
You  therefore  may,  at  one  and  tlve  same  time,  recomjpense  very  largely  your 
allies,  and  not  depart  from  the  maxims  which  form  the  glory  of  your  empire. 
The  same  motive  prompted  you  to  march  against  Philip  and  Antiocbus.  As 
the  cause  is  the  same,  the  like  issue  is  expected ;  not  only  because  you  your- 
selves have  already  set  the  example,  but  because  your  honour  requires  it. 
Others  engage  in  war,  merely  to  dispossess  their  neighbours  of  some  country, 
tome  city,  fortress,  or  seaport;  but  you.  Romans!  never  drew  the  sword 
from  such  motives ;  when  you  fight,  it  is  tor  glory  ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance 
which  inspires  all  nations  with  a  reverence  and  awe  for  your  name  and  eni« 
pire^  almost  equal  to  that  which  is  paid  to  the  gods.    The  business  is  to  pre* 
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ttm  dm  gloiy.  Yoa  have  undertaken  lotesciie  from  tbebondege of  kinfi. 
and  to  restore  to  its  ancient  liberty,  a  nation  tamous  for  its  antiquity ;  and 
^  more  renowned  for  its  rlorious  actionsi  and  its  exquisite  taste  for  the  po- 
lite arts  and  sciences.  It  b  uie  whole  nation  you  have  taken  under  your  pro* 
tectiony  and  you  have  promised  it  to  them  to  the  end  of  time.  The  aties 
atoated  in  Grteece  itself,  are  not  ooore  Grecian  than  tlie  colonies  they  setded  in 
Asia.  A  chai^  of  country  has  not  wrought  any  alteration  in  our  origin  or 
manners.  All  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia, have  endeavoured  to  rival  our  anoestora 
and  founders  in  virtue  and  in  knowledge.  Manv  persons  in  this  assemb^ 
have  seen  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  the  only  differenoe  is^  that  we  ai^ 
situated  at  a  farther  distance  from  Rome.  If  a  difference  In  chmate  should 
chaDse  the  nature  and  disposidons  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  sur* 
rouDoied  as  they  are  with  lenorant  ^nd  barbarous  nations,  should  necessarily 
have  long  since  degenerated ;  and  yet  we  are  informed,  that  you  have  as  great 
a  regard  for  them^  as  if  they  lived  in  the  centre  of  Greece.  And  indeed,  they 
have  retained,  not  only  the  sound  of  the  language,  the  dress,  and  the  whole 
exterior  (mT  the  Greeks:  but  have  also  preserved  still  more  their  manners, 
laws,  and  genius,  and  all  these  pure  and  uncorrupted  by  then- correspondence 
with  die  neighbouring  nations.  Mount  Taurus  is  now  the  bounds^  of  your 
empire.  Every  country  on  this  side  of  it,  should  not  appear  remote  from  you. 
Wherever  you  have  carried  your  arms,  convey  thither  also  the  genius  and 
form  of  your  government.  Let  the  barbarians,  who  are  accustomed  to  slavery, 
continue  under  the  empire  of  kings,  since  it  is  ^teful  to  them.  The  Greeas, 
in  the  mediocrity  of  their  present  condition,  thmk  it  glorious  to  imitate  vour 
exalted  sentiments.  Bom  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  Siey  know  you  will  not 
deem  it  a  crime  in  them  to  be  jealous  of  it,  as  you  yourselves  are  so.  For* 
merly,  their  own  strength  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  empire  to  them ;  but 
DOW,  they  implore  the  gods  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  for  ever  by  those  people. 
^th  whom  they  have  placed  it.  All  they  desire  is,  that  you  would  be  pleased 
to  protect,  by  the  power  of  your  arms,  their  liberties,  as  they  are  now  no 
loof  er  able  to  defend  them  by  their  own.  But,  it  may  be  said,  some  of  those 
cities  have  favoured  Antiochus.  Had  not  the  others  favoured  Philip  also; 
and  the  Tarenttnes^  Fyrrhus  ?  To  cite  but  one  people,  Carthage,  your  enemy 
as  well  as  rival,  enioys  its  liberties  and  laws.  Consider,  Romans !  the  en- 
^ag^ements  which  this  exami>le  lays  you  under.  Will  you  mnt  to  the  am- 
oition  of  Eumenes,  (I  beg  his  pardon  for  the  expression,)  what  you  refused 
to  your  own  just  indignation  ?  As  for  us  Rhodians,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  wars  which  you  have  carried  on  in  our  countries,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  behave  as  good  and  faithful  allies ;  and  you  are  to  judge  whether  we  have 
really  been  such.  Now  we  enjoy  peace,  we  are  so  free  as  to  give  you  a 
counsel  which  must  necessarily  be  glorious  to  you.  If  you  follow  it,  it  wH 
demonstrate  to  the  universe,  that  however  nobly  you  obtain  victories,  you 
bow  how  to  make  a  still  nobler  use  of  them." 

It  was  impossible  to  forbear  applauding  this  speech,  and  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  senate  found  itself  on  this  occasion 
divided  between  different  sentiments  and  duties,  of  the  importance  and  justice 
of  which  they  were  sensible,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
concile. On  one  side,  gratitude,  with  regard  to  the  services  of  a  king,  who 
had  adhered  to  them  with  inviolable  zeal  and  fidelity,  made  a  strong  imprea- 
won  on  their  minds  :  on  the  other,  they  eamestiy  wished  to  have  it  thought, 
that  the  sole  view  of  their  undertaJdng  this  war  was  to  restore  ihe  Grecian 
cities  to  thdr  liberty.  It  must  be  confessed  ^that  the  motives  on  both  sides 
were  very  strong.  The  restoration  of  every  part  of  Greece  to  its  liberties 
and  laws,  after  Philip's  defeat,  had  acquired  for  the  Romans  a  reputatitm  in- 
finitely superior  to  all  other  triumphs.  But,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  dis- 
please  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Eirynenes  ;  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  bring  over  otfe  kings  to  their  «dc,  by  the  attractive  charms  of  advan* 
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Uge*  tlie  wMom  of^lAie  senate  devbed  means  to  conciliate  these  diferent 
duties. 

The  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  were  brou^lit  in  after  those  of  Rhodes  ;  and 
all  they  requested  of  the  senate  was,  to  confirm  the  peace  wliirn  L.  Scipic 
had  granted  them.  They  complied  with  their  desire,  and,  accordingly,  sonu 
days  after*  it  was  ratified  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  ambassadors  olthe  Asiatic  cities  were  likewise  heard,  and  the  answei 
made  them  was,  that  the  senate  would  despatch,  pursuant  to  their  usuul  cus- 
tom,  ten  commissioners  to  inquire  into,  and  settle  the  affiirs  of  Asia.  It  \v<i! 
told  them  in  g^eneral^  that  Lycaonia,  the  two  Phrjrgias,  and  Mysia,  sh<)ulc 
thenceforward  be  subiect  to  Euroenes.  The  Rhodians  were  allotted  the  pf)s. 
session  of  Lycia,  andf  that  part  of  Caria  which  lies  nearest  to  Rhodes,  and 
part  of  Pisidia.  In  both  these  distributions,  such  cities  were  excepted  as  en- 
joyed their  freedom,  before  the  battle  fought  against  Antiochus.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  Jbad  paid  tribute  to  Attalus. 
should  also  pay  it  to  Eumenes ;  and  that  such  as  had  been  tributaries  to  An 
tiochus,  should  be  free  and  exempt  fix)m  contributions  of  every  kind. 

Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  this  new  regu 
lation.  The  latter  requested  as  a  favour,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Soles,  a  cit> 
of  Cilicia^  descended  originally,  as  well  as  themselves,  fi*om  the  people  of 
Areos,  might  be  restored  to  their  liberty.  The  senate,  after  consulting  th« 
ambassadors  of  Antiochus  on  that  head,  mfcH^med  the  Rhodians  of  the  violeni 
opposition  which  those  ambassadors  had  made  to  their  request ;  becatis< 
Soles^  situated  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  was  not  included  in  the  treaty  ;  bui 
that  if  they  imagined  the  honour  of  Khodes  was  concerned  in  this  demand 
the^  would  again  attempt  to  overcome  their  repugnance.  The  Rhodians 
again  returning  the  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Romans,  for  the  great  favoun 
they  had  shown  them,  answered,  that  it  was  far  from  their  intention  to  inter 
nipt  the*peace  in  any  manner,  and  retired  highly  satisfied. 

The  Romans  decreed  a  triumph  to  iSmilius  Regillus,  who  had  g-aitied  a 
victory  it  sea  over  the  admiral  of  Antiochus ;  and  still  more  justly  to  L.  Sci- 
pio^  who  had  conquered  the  king  in  person.  He  assumed  the  surname  of 
Asiaticus,  that  his  titles  might  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  his  brother,  upon 
whom  that  of  Africanus  had  been  conferred. 

Thus  ended  the  war  against  Antiochus,  which  was  not  of  long  duration 
cost  the  Romans  but  little  blood,  and  yet  contributed  very  much  to  aereran^ 


minate  pleasures ;  for  it  is  from  this  victory  over  Antiochus,  and  the  conquest 
of  Asia,  that  Pliny  dates  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  manners  in  the  re- 

Eublic  of  Rome,  and  the  fatal  changes  which  ensued  it.*  Asia,  vanquished 
y  the  Roman  arms,  afterwards  vanquished  Rome  by  its  vices.f  Foreigii 
wealCh  extinguished  in  that  city  a  love  for  the  ancient  poverty  and  simplicity 
m  which  its  strength  and  honour  consisted.  Luxury,  that  in  a  manner  en! 
tered  Rome  in  triumph  with  the  superb  spoils  of  Asia,  brou^t  with  her  hi 
her  train,  irregularities  and  crimes  of  every  kind,  made  greater  havoc  in  tM 
city  than  the  mightiest  armies  could  have  done,  and  in  that  manner  avenges 
the  conquered  globe.J  *   ] 


•  PHo.  1.  xuL  c.  S.  t  Armis  vicit  iritut  Tiotni  ett    Seaec.  de  Al«x. 

,  t  Pnin»  peKpnnos  obseoen*  pecaoia  moret 
Intulit,  et  tarpi  fngpenint  tccida  kitii 
DiTitn  moUet 

lYollnm  critnen  abeit  facinoaqoe  libidimi,  ex  quo 
PanpertM  Romaaa  p«srit 

SKTior  arnits. 
Lusuria  incnbuit,  vietumque  ulciscUur  oibca. 
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NBFLICTIOSS  Off  TUB    CONDVCT  Or   THB  ROMANS  RRSFECTIMO  TBS   OSfeCUM 
STATRS,  llfD  TRe  KIVQ9  OP  EUROPB  AND  A8IA. 

The  reader  may  perceive  in  the  events  above  related,  one  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  Romans,  which  will  soon  determme  the  fate  of  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  and  produce  an  almost  f  eneial  change  in  the  universe ;  I  mean, 
a  spirit  of  sovereignty  and  dominion.  This  characteristic  does  not  display 
itself  at  first  in  its  full  extent ;  it  reveals  itself  by  degrees ;  and  it  is  only  by 
an  insensible  progress,  which  at  the  same  time  is  sumciently  rapid)  that  wf 
see  it  carried  at  last  to  its  greatest  heicht. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  people,  on  some  occasions,  show  a  modern 
don  and  disinterestedness,  which  from  a  superficial  view,  seem  to  exceed  every 
thin?  we  meet  with  in  history,  and  which  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  praise. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  glorious  day,  than  that  in  which  the  Ilomans.  afUi 
having  carried  on  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  after  crossing  seas,  and  eznausW 
log  their  treasures,  caus^  a  herald  to  proclaim  in  a  generalassembly,  that  the 
Roman  people  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty  $  and  desired  to  reap  no 
other  fruit  by  their  victory,  than  the  noble  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  nations, 
the  bare  remembrance  of  whose  ancient  glory  sufficed  to  endear  them  to  the 
Romans  ?  The  description  of  that  immortal  day  can  hardly  be  read  without 
tears,  and  wiUiout  being  afiected  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  of  esteem  and 
admiration. 

Had  this  deliverance  of  the  Grecian  states  proceeded  merely  fixMn  aprinciplc 
of  generosity,  void  of  all  interested  motives ;  had  the  whole  tenor  of  the  coi^ 
duct  of  the  Romans  been  of  the  same  nature  with  such  exalted  sentiment!, 
nothing  could  possiUy  have  been  more  august,  or  more  capable  of  doing  ho- 
:  nour  to  a  nation.  But  if  we  penetrate  ever  so  little  beyond  this  glaring  ou^ 
side,  we  soon  perceive,  that  this  specious  moderation  of  the  Romans  was  en- 
'  tirely  founded  on  a  profound  pohcy ;  wise  indeed,  and  prudent,  according  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  government,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  very  remote  from  toiit 
noble  disinterestedness  so  highly  extolled  on  the  present  occasion.  It  may 
be  affirnoed,  that  the  Grecians  then  at)andoned  themselves  to  a  stupid  ioy  s 
fondly  imagining  that  they  were  really  free,  because  the  Romans  declared 
them  so. 

Greece,  m  the  times  I  am  now  speaking  of,  was  divided  between  two  poi^ 
ers;  I  mean  the  Grecian  republics  and  Macedonia ;  and  they  were  always 
engaged  m  war ;  the  former,  to  preserve  the  remains  of  thek  ancient  liberty, 
and  the  latter,  to  complete  their  subjection.  The  Romans,  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  state  of  Greece,  were  sensible,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
of  apprehending  any  difficulty  fiom  those  little  republics,  which  were  grown 
weak  through  length  of  years,  by  intestine  feuds,  mutual  jealousies,  and  the 
wars  tbey  OAd  been  forced  to  support  against  foreign  powers.  But  Mace^ 
(ionia,  which  was  possessed  of  well-disciphned  troops,  inured  to  all  the  toils  c^ 
war;  which  had  continually  in  view  tlie  glory  of  her  former  monarchs ;  which 
had  formerly  extended  her  conouests  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe ;  which 
still  harboured  an  ardent,  though  chimerical  desire,  of  attaining  universal  em- 
pire; and  which  had  a  kind  of  natural  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  and  united  by  the  commas  interests  oi 
monarcny ;  Macedonia,  I  say,  gave  just  alarms  to  the  Romans,  who,  firom 
the  ruin  of  Carthage,  had  no  obstacles  left  with  regard  to  their  ambitious  d»- 
ngns,  but  those  powerfiil  kingdoms  that  shared  the  rest  of  the  worid  between 
wem,aBd  eqwcially  Macedonia,  as  it  lay  nearest  to  Italy. 

To  balance,  therefore,  the  power  of  Macedon,  and  to  dispossess  Philip  of 
the  aids  he  flattered  himself  he  should  receive  from  the  Greeks,  which,  indeecl, 
had  they  united  all  their  forces  with  his,  in  order  to  <q>po8e  his  common  e»> 
^y,  would  perhaps  have  made  him  lovincible  with  regard  to  the  Romans, 
Ibey  dMUred  kmty  in  fitvour  of  tbeae  r^EHiblies ;  made  it  their  gloiy  to 


lake  ihem  under  their  protectknn,  and  that  with  no  other  design^  m  GOtward 
appearance,  than  to  defend  them  against  their  oppressors ;  and  farther,  to 
attach  them  by  a  still  stronger  tie,  they  hung  out  to  them  a  specious  bait,  as 
a  reward  for  then*  fidelity ;  I  mean  liberty^  of  which  all  the  republics  in 
question  were  inexpressibly*  jealoas,  and  which  the  Macedonian  monarchs 
hadperpetoatly  disputed  with  them. 

The  halt  was  artfully  prepared,  and  as  eagerly  swallowed  by  the  g^ene- 
tality  of  the  Greeks,  whose  views  penetrated  no  farther.  But  the  most  judi- 
cious and  most  clear-sighted  among  them,  discovered  the  danger  that  lay 
\  concealed  beneath  this  charminj^  bait:  and,  accordingly,  they  exhorted  the 
|ieop?e  from  time  to  time,  in  their  public  assemblies,  to  beware  of  this  cloud 
that  was  gathering  in  the  west ;  and  which,  changing  on  a  sudden  Into  a 
dreadful  tempest,  would  break  like  thunder  over  Uieir  heads,  to  their  utter 
destruction. 

Nothing  could  be  more  mntle  and  equitable  than  the  conduct  of  the  Ro^ 
mans  in  the  beginning.  They  acted  with  the  utmost  moderation  toward 
such  states  and  nations  as  addressed  them  for  protection ;  they  succoured 
them  against  their  enemies  ;  took  the  utmost  pains  in  terminating  their  dif- 
ferences,  and  in  suppressing  aU  troubles  which  arose  among  them ;  and  did 
not  demand  the  least  recom7)ense  for  all  these  services  done  for  then:  affies. 
By  these  means,  their  authority  gained  strength  daily,  and  prepared  the  nan 
tions  for  entire  subjection. 

Under  the  pretence  of  manifesting  their  good  ^11,  of  entering  into  their 
ftiterestsk  and  of  reconciling  them,  they  rendered  themselves  the  sovereign  ar-- 
biten  of  those  whom  they  had  restored  to  liberty,  and  whom  they  now  con- 
sidered, in  some  measure,  as  their  fireed-men.  Tney  used  to  depute  conunis. 
sioners  to  them,  to  inquire  into  their  complaints,  to  weigh  and  examine  the 
reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  decide  their  quarrels ;  but  when  the  articles 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  reconciling  them  on 
the  spot,  they  invited  them  to  send  their  deputies  to  Rome.  But  afterwards, 
they  used  to  summon  those  who  refused  to  be  reconciled ;  obliged  them  to 
plead  their  cause  i>efbre  the  senate,  and  even  to  api>ear  in  person  there. 
From  arbiters  and  mediators  having  become  supreme  judges,  they  soon  a»- 
fumed  a  magisterial  tone,  looked  upon  their  decrees  as  irrevocable  decisions, 
were  greatly  offended  when  the  most  implicit  obedience  was  not  paid  to  them, 
and  gave  the  name  of  rebellion  to  a  second  resistance.  Thus  there  arose, 
in  the  ^>oman  senate,  a  tribunal,  which  judeed  all  nations  and  kings,  and  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  This  tribunal,  at  the  end  aC  every  war,  deter- 
mined the  rewards  and  punishments  due  to  all  parties.  They  dispossessed 
the  vanquished  nations  of  part  of  their  territories,  to  be  stow  them  on  their  aK 
to,  from  which  they  reaped  a  double  advantage  ;  for  they  thereby  engaged 
iVk  the  interest  of  Rome,  such  kings  as  were  in  no  way  fcn*midable  to  them  ; 
and  weakened  others,  whose  friendship  the  Romans  could  not  expect,  and 
whose  arras  they  had  reason  to  dread. 

\/e  shall  hear  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  republic  of  the  Achaeans 
^  inveiffh  strongly  in  a  public  assembly  against  this  unjust  usurpation,  and  ask 
hy  ^at  title  the  Romans  were  empowered  to  assume  so  haughty  an  ascend- 
ant over  them ;  whether  their  republic  was  not  as  free  and  independent  as 
that  of  Rome ;  by  what  right  the  latter  pretended  to  force  the  Achaeans  to 
account  for  their  conduct :  whether  they  would  be  pleased  should  the  Achs^ 
aos,  in  their  turn,  officiously  pretend  to  inquire  into  their  afiairs ;  and  whether 
there  ought  not  to  be  an  equality  between  them.  All  these  reflections  were 
very  reasonable,  just,  and  unanswerable,  and  the  Romans  had  no  advantage 
in  uie  question  but  force. 

They  acted  in  the  same  mannerjand  their  politics  were  the  tamei  wkkre. 
gard  to  their  treatment  of  kinrs.  They  first  won  over  to  their  in teiest  such 
( tfaewe«Eei|»aAdccm8eqiieiit]^^  lew  Ibraddablestliey 
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gaveAem  the  title  of  allies,  whereby  their panont  woe  rendaredyfe  mniw 
measure,  sacred  and  mviolaMe,  and  was  a  kind  of  sale^oard  agaiiHt  other 
kings  more  powerful  than  themselves;  thev  increased  their  revenues,  and  en* 
lar^  their  territoiiesy  to  let  them  see  what  they  might  expect  from  their 
protecdoo,  which  had  raised  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  to  such  a  pitch  ol 
grandeur. 

After  this,  ihe  Romans  invaded,  upon  different  pretences,  those  great  poten- 
tates who  divided  Europe  and  Asia.  And  how  iiaoghtily  dad  they  treat  them 
even  before  they  had  conquered !  A  powerful  king,  confined  within  a  narrow 
circle  by  a  private  man  of  Rome,  was  obliged  to  make  his  answer  before  he 
qnitted  it ;  how  imperious  was  this !  But,  how  did  they  treat  vanquished  kings  ? 
They  commanded  them  to  deliver  up  their  children,  and  the  hdrs  of  their 
crowns,  as  hostages  and  pledges  of  their  fidelity  and  good  behaviour ;  obliged  • 
tibem  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  forbade  them  to  declare  war,  or  to  conclude 
any  alliance,  without  first  obtaining  their  leave ;  banished  them  to  the  other  • 
side  of  the  mountains ;  and  left  them,  in  strictness  of  speech,  only  an  empty 
title,  and  a- vain  shadow  of  royahy,  divested  of  its  rights  and  advantages. 

We  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  Providence  had  decreed  to  the  Romans  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  the  scriptures  had  prophesied  their  future  grand- 
eur ;  but  they  were  strangers  to  tliose  divine  oracles ;  and  besides,  the  liart 
prediction  of  their  conquests  was  no  justification  with  resard  to  them. '  A^ 
though  it  be  difficult  to  affirm,  and  still  more  so  to  prove,  that  this  people  had ' 
from  their  first  rise,  formed  a  plan,  in  order  to  conquer  and  subject  rll  nations  t 
it  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  examine  their  whole  conduct  attentively,  that  it  will 
appear  that  they  acted  as  if  they  had  a  foreknowledge  of  this ;  and  that  a 
kmd  of  instinct  determined  them  to  conform  to  it  in  all  things. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  see,  by  the  event,  to  what  this  so  much  boasled 
lenity  and  moderation  of  the  Romans  was  confined.  Enemies  to  the  liberty 
of  aU  nations,  having  the  utmost  contempt  for  kines  and  monarchy,  looking 
upon  the  whole  universe  as  their  prey,  they  grasped,  with  insatiable  ambition, 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  world ;  they  seized  indiscriminately  all  provinces 
and  kingdoms,  and  extended  their  empire  over  all  nations ;  m  a  word,  they 
prescribed  no  other  limits  to  their  vast  projects,  than  those  which  deserts  and 
seas  made  it  impossible  to  pass. 

SECTION   VIIt.^-£T0LIANS    AND    ASIATIC    GAULS   SUBDUED   BT  FULVIUS   AKP 
XANUUS.      DEATH   Or   ANTIOCHUS,  AND   DANIEL's   PEOPHECT. 

During  the  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  some  commotions  had  haf^ 
pened  in  Greece.  Amjrpander,  by  the  aid  of  the  ^tolians^  was  rosUMred  ID 
his  kingdom  of  Athamania,  after  having  driven  out  of  his  cities  the  Macedon- 
ian garrisons  which  held  them  for  king  Pliilip.  He  deputeu  some  ambassi^ 
dors  to  the  senate  of  Rome :  and  others  into  Asia  to  the  two  Scipios,  who 
were  then  at  Ephesos,  after  tneir  signal  victory  over  Antiochus,to  excuse  his 
having  employed  the  arms  of  the  iGtolians  against  Philip,  and  also  to  malw 
his  complaints  against  that  prince.* 

The  iEtolians  had  likewise  undertaken  some  enterprises  against  Philip,  in 
whidi  they  had  met  with  tolerable  success;  but,  when  they  beard  of  the  d»> 
feat  of  Antiochus,  and  found  that  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  to  Roam 
were  returning  from  thence,  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  c^  their  demands^ 
and  that  Fulvhis  the  consul  was  actually  marching  af^nst  them,  th^  were 
seized  with  real  alarms.  Finding  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist 
the  Romans  by  force  of  arms,  tfa^  aaain  had  recourse  to  entreaties ;  and,  in 
order  to  enforce  diem,  they  engaged  the  Athenians  and  Rhodians  to  join  thefr 
ambassadors  to  those  whom  they  were  about  to  send  to  Rome,  to  sue  for 
peace* 
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The  eoiwul  on  arriving  in  Greece,  had,  in  conjnnctjon  with  the  Ephdts, 
kid  siegeto  Ambracia,  in  which  was  a  strong  garrison  of  ^tolians,  who  made 
a  vigorous  defence.  Belnjg;  at  last  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  hold  out  long  against  the  Koman  arms,  they  sent  new  ambassadors 
to  the  consi^,  investing  them  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  any 
conditions.  Those  wnich  were  proposed  to  them  being  judged  exceedingly 
severe,  the  ambassadors,  notwithstanding  their  full  powers,  desired  that  leave 
roij^ht  be  granted  them  to  consult  the  assembly  once  more ;  but  the  members 
of  It  were  displeased  with  them  for  it,  and  therefore  sent  them  back,  with 
\  orders  to  termmate  the  affair.  During  this  interval,  the  Athenian  and  Rho* 
dian  ambassadors,  whom  the  senate  had  sent  back  to  the  consul,  were  come 
to  him,  to  whom  Amynander  had  also  repaired.  The  latter,  having  great 
influence  in  the  city  of  Ambracia,  where  he  had  spent  many  years  o7  his 
banishment,  prevailed  with  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  themselves  at  last  t» 
the* consul.  A  peace  was  also  granted  to  the  ^tolians.  The  chief  condi- 
tioM  of  the  treaty  were  as  follows :  they  should  first  deliver  up  their  arms 
amd  horses  to  the  Romans ;  should  pay  them  a  thousand  talents  of  silver^. 
one  half  immediately ;  shootd  restore  both  to  the  Romans,  and  their  allies,  alP 
the  deserters  and  prisoners  ;  should  look  upon«  as  thdr  enemies  and  friends^ 
all  those  who  were  such  to  the  Romans  ;  in  nne,  should  give  up  forty  hos- 
tMge%  to  be  chosen  by  the  consul.  Their  ambassadors  having  arrived  in  Rome, 
to  ratify  the  treaty  there,  found  the  people  highly  exasperated  a^nst  the 
^olians.  9s  well  on  account  of  their  past  conduct,  as  the  complamts  made 
against  them  by  Philip,  in  his  letters  written  on  that  head.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  senate  were  moved  by  their  entreaties,  and  those  of  the  ambassadors 
of  Athens  and  Rhodes,  who  concurred  in  them ;  and  therefore  they  ratified 
the  treaty,  conformably  to  the  conditions  which  the  consul  had  prescribed. 

The  JStolians  were  permitted  to  pay  in  gold  the  sum  imposed  on  them,  vh 
meb  a  manner,  that  every  piece  of  gold  should  be  estimated  at  ten  times  the 
value  of  ten  pieces  of  silver  of  the  same  weight ;  which  shows  the  proper^ 
tion  between  gold  and  silver  at  that  time. 

Fulvhis  the  consul,  after  he  had  terminated  the  war  with  the  iCtolians^ 
crossed  into  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  in  order  to  subdue  it.  ^  All  the  cities^ 
at  the  first  summons,  surrendered  immediately.  The  inhabitants  of  Same 
only,  after  subnuttin^  to  the  conqueror,  regretted  what  they  had  done,  and 
Accordingly  shut  their  gates  against  the  Romans,  which  oblif^ed  them  to  be- 
siege it  m  form.  Same  made  a  very  vigorous  defence,  insomuch  that  it  was 
four  months  before  the  consul  could  take  it.* 

From  thence  he  went  to  Peloponnesus,  whither  he  was  called  by  the  peo- 
ple of  iEgium  and  Sparta,  to  decide  the  differences  which  interrupted  tndr 
tranquillity. 

^  The  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  h^d  from  time  immemorial  been 
Held  at  !£ginm  ;  but  Philopoemen^  who  was  an  officer  of  state,  resolved  to 
chanj^e  that  custom,  and  to  cause  tne  assembly  to  be  held  successively  in  all 
the  cities  which  formed  the  Achaean  league :  and  that  very  year  be  summoned 
it  to  Argos.  The  consul  would  not  oppose  this  motion :  and  though  his  in. 
ciination  led  him  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of  iEgium,  because  he  thought 
their  cause  the  most  just,  yet,  seeine  that  the  otlier  party  would  certainly  pre* 
vail,  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly  without  declaring  his  opinion. 

The  afi^r  relating  to  Sparta  was  stMA  more  intricate,  and,  at  the  same  time,, 
of  greater  importance.  Those  who  had  been  banished  from  that  city  by' 
Nabis  the  tyrant,  had  fort^ed  themaeWea  in  ttfwns  and  castles  alonj^  the  coasts 
and  from  thence  infested  the  Spartans.  The  latter  had  attacked  m  the  night 
one  of  those  towns,  called  Las,  and  carried  it,  but  were  aooa  after  chiven  out 
of  it    This  oiterprise  alarmed  the  exiles,  and  obliged  them  to  have  reciNine 
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lo  uK  Arhttttpw  TaStofpcBButHj  who  ftt  tbnt  tiiii^  ww  in  cnployiMnli  w* 
credy  favoived  tlie  exfles,  and  okkaroured,  on  dt  occ^iong,  to  lenen  the  ao- 
diorhy  of  Sparta.  On  his  motioii,  a  decree  was  enacted,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  QukKias  and  the  Romans  having  put  the  towns  and  castles  of  tha 
seaeoast  of  Laconhi,  under  the  protection  of  the  Ach«anSyand  having  for- 
bidden the  Laoedaenionians  ecoess  to  it,  and  the  latter  having  attacked  the 
town  called  Las,  and  kiUed  some  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Achanm  assembly 
deraaiided  that  the  instigators  of  that  massacre  should  be  delivered  up  to 
dieai ;  and  that  otherwise  they  should  be  declared  violaters  of  the  treaty. 
Ambassadors  were  deputed  to  give  them  notice  of  this  decree.  A  demand, 
made  in  so  hoxHfbty  a  tone,  exceedingly  exasperated  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  they  immediately  put  to  death  thirty  of  those  who  had  held  a  corres- 
pondence With  Philopoeaen  and  the  exiles,  dissolved  theh*  alliance  wfth  th^ 
Adueans,  and  sent  ambassadors  fo  Fulvhn  the  consul,  who  was  then  in  Ce 
phalenia,  in  order  to  put  Sparta  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  to 
entreat  mm  to  come  and  take  possession  of  it.  When  the  Achaeans  received 
advice  of  what  had  been  done  in  Sparta,  they  unanimoosly  dechued  war 
agiunst  that  ctey,  which  becan  by  some  sllffht  incursions  both  by  sea  and  land, 
the  season  bang  too  itur  advanced  for  undertaking  any  thing  considerable.* 

When  the  consul  arrived  in  Peloponnesus*  he  heard  both  parties  in  a.puK>- 
lic  assemtriy.  The  debates  were  exceedmgiy  warm,  and  carried  to  a  great 
height  on  both  sides.  Without  coming  to  any  determination,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was,  to  command  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  send  their  re- 
spective ambassadors  to  Rome ;  and  they  accordingly  repaired  thither  imme- 
diately, and  were  admitted  to  audience.  The  league  with  the  Achaeans  was 
in  great  consideraticm  at  Rome,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Romans  did  not 
care  to  cfisgust  the  Lacedaemonians  entirely.  The  senate  therefore  returned 
9n  obscure  and  ambitious  answer,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  whereby 
the  Aehaeans  might  natter  themselves,  that  they  were  allowed  full  power  to 
infest  ^arta ;  and  the  ^[Mirtans,  that  such  power  was  very  much  liouted  and 
retrained. 

The  Achseaas  extended  it  as  they  diought  proper.  Philopoemen  had  been 
continued  in  his  employment  of  first  magistrate.  He  marched  the  army  to 
a  smaU  distance  from  Sparta  without  loss  of  time ;  and  again  demanded  to 
have  those  perscms  surrendered  to  him,  who  had  concerted  the  enti?rprise 
against  the  town  of  Las ;  declaring  that  they  should  not  be  condemned  or 
punbhed,  till  after  being  heard.  Upon  this  prc»iise,  those  who  had  been 
nominated  expresdy,  set  out,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens,  who  looked  upon  their  cause  as  their  own,  or  rather  as  that  of  the 
puUic  On  reaching  the  camp  of  the  Aehaeans,  they  were  greatly  surprised 
to  see  the  exiles  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  latter,  advancing  out  of  the 
camp,  came  to  them  with  an  insulting  air,  and  bejj^an  to  vent  the  most  inju« 
rious  expressions  against  them ;  after  this,  the  quarrel  growing  warmer,  they 
fell  upon  them  with  great  violence,  and  treated  them  veiy  ienominiouslv.  In 
vain  did  the  Spartans  implore  berth  gods  and  men,  and  claim  the  nglit  of 
nations ;  the  rabble  of  the  Aehaeans,  animated  by  the  seditious  cries  of  the 
exiles,  joined  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  protection  due  to  ambassadors, 
and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  supreme  magistrate.  Seventeen  were 
immediately  stoned  to  death,  and  seventy-three  rescued  by  the  ma^strate  out 
of  the  hands  of  those  furious  wretches.  It  was  not  that  he  intended,  in  any 
maaaer,  to  pardon  them ;  but  he  would  not  have  it  said,  that  they  had  been 
put  to  death  without  beins  heard.  The  next  day,  they  were  brought  before 
that  enraged  multitude,  who,  aknort  without  so  much  as  hearing  mem,  con- 
demned, and  executed  them  all. 

:  The  reader  wiU  na^i»aUy  vatpgaitej  tiiat  so  unjust,  so  cruel  a  treatment, 
threw  the  Spartans  into  the  deepest  affljctioni  and  filled  them  with  alarms* 
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The  Achano*  impoted  the  tame  condkions  upon  dtoeniy  as  they  would  tanm 
done  on  a  city  that  had  been  taken  by  storm.  T%ey  g»re  onlen,  thac  the 
walls  should  be  demolished :  that  all  such  raerGenaries  as  the  tytants  had  kept 
in  their  aervicey  should  leave  Laconia :  tliat  the  slaves  whom  those  tyrants  had 
set  at  liberty,  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  them,  should  also  be  obliged 
to  depart  the  country  in  a  certain  limited  time,  upon  pain  Of  being  seized  by 
the  Achseans,  and  sold  or  carried  wherever  they  thouppht  proper :  that  the  laws 
and  insidtutions  of  Lycurgus  should  be  annulled :  ui  fine,  that  the  Spartans 
should  be  associated  in  the  Achsean  league,  with  whmn  they  should  thesce- 
Ibrth  form  but  one  body,  and  follow  the  same  customs  and  usaees. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  were  not  much  afflicted  at  the  demolition  of  their 
walls^  with  which  they  began  the  execution  of  the  orders  prescribed  them  ; 
and  mdeed  it  was  no  great  misfortune  to  them.  Sparta  had  long  subsisted 
without  any  other  walb  or  defence  than  the  bravery  of  its  citizens.*  Pausa- 
nias  t  informs  us,  that  the  walls  of  Sparta  were  first  commenced  in  the  time 
of  the  inroads  of  Demetrius,  and  afterwards  of  Pyrrhus ;  but  that  they  had 
been  completed  by  Nabis.t  Livy  relates  also,  that  the  tyrante,  for  theur  own 
security,  had  fortified  with  walls,  all  such  parts  of  the  city  as  were  most  open 
and  accessible.  The  Spartans  were  therefore  not  much  grieved  at  the  demo- 
lition of  these  walls.  But  it  was  with  inexpressible  reeret  they  saw  the  enles, 
who  had  caused  its  destruction,  returning  int^  ^t,  and  whcKmignt  jusdy  be  con- 
sidered as  its  most  cruel  enemies.  Spart  ^  enervated  by  this  last  blow,  lost 
all  its  pristine  vigour,  and  was  for  many  years  de]>endent  (Hi,  and  subjected 
to  the  Acheans.  The  most  fatal  circumstance  with  regard  to  Sparta  was, 
the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  continued  in  force  seven 
hundred  years,  and  had  been  the  source  of  all  its  grandeur  and  glory.j^ 

This  cruel  treatment  of  so  renowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  does  Phitopcemen 
no  honour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  blot  in  his  reputation.  Ptutarch, 
who  justly  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  captains  of  Greece,  does  but  just 
glance  at  this  action,  and  says  only  a  word  or  two  of  it.  It  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  the  cause  of  the  exiles  was  favourable  in  itself.  They  had  at 
their  heau  AgesipoUs.  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  rightlully  belonged, 
and  they  had  been  all  expelled  their  country  by  the  tyrants ;  but  so  open  a 
luolation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  to  which  Phuopoemen  at  least  gave  occasion, 
if  he  did  not  ccmsent  to  it,  cannot  be  excused  in  any  manner. 

It  aj^pears,  from  a  frap^ment  of  Polybius,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
complamts  at  Rome  agamst  Philopoemen,  as  havinff,  by  thb  equally  unjust 
and  cruel  action,  defied  the  power  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  and  insulted  its 
majesty.  It  was^  long  time  before  they  could  obtain  leave  to  be  heard.||  At 
last^  Lepidus  the  consul,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Achsean  confederacy,  to  com- 
plam  of  the  treatment  whicl^  the  Lacedaemonians  had  met  with.  Philepoe^ 
men  and  the  Achaeans  sent  an  ambassador,  Nicodemus  of  Elis,to  Rome,  to 
justify  their  conductlT 

In  the  same  campaign,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Fulvms  the  con- 
sul terminated  the  war  with  the  i£tolians,kManrms,  the  other  consul,  termi- 
nated that  with  the  Gauls.  I  have  taken  notice  elsewhere,  of  the  inroad  those 
nations  had  made  into  different  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  under  Brennus. 
The  Gauls  in  question  had  setded  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  called  from 
their  name  Gallo-Graecia,  or  Galatia ;  and  formed  three  bodies,  three  different 

*  Puent  quondani  sine  muro  Spsrta.  Tyraani  nuper  loeis  pateotibas  planisquA  ob|ecarant  moraai ;  al- 
liora  loeA  et  difficiliora  aditu  Btationibus  arm&tonun  ])ro  rounimento  objectia  tutabantur.-Lir.  1  xxxir.  n.  3S 

Spartani  urbem,  quam  temper  armis  non  mum  defenderant,  turn  contra  responsa  fatonim  et  v^eterem 
majoram  jj^lortana*  annis  diffi4i»  marMum  presidio  inclndnnt.  Tantum  eea  deg eneraviMe  a  majorlbot,  ut 
cum  innttii  seculis  moras  uibl  civium  rirtes  foerat*  tone  cives  lalvos  m  fore  not)  existimarerint,  aigi  iptn. 
aouros  laterent — Justin.  1.  xiv.  c.  6.  '         f  In  Achua«,  p.  419L. 

X  Jostfo  informs  us,  that  Sparta  wat  f«rtifl«d  vHli  \»Bllt  at  tke  time  wliea  Caatander  meditated  Um  in- 
vasoa  of  Greece. 

I  iTuUa  res  tanto  errt  damno,  quam  dUcipUaa  LrtmA  OA  fW  MpfiiwentM  anooe  asne^erant*  niUalv^dv . 
t  1>»ly1>  taLe^t.e.xxXTii.        '  '      ^       r-    r-«a  ^  A.M.S«n.    AuUhoTm^^ 
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^LtheTVocniyatidTeelotagcs.  Thete  had  nmde  them 
wehfed  fanoiAMiB  lolul  the  tumNmduig  iittkNM,  and  spread  terror  and  alanoa 
on  all  tides.  The  pretence  made  use  of  for  declarin|^  war  acainst  them,  wa^ 
thahr  hamg  aided  Antiochiis  with  troops.  Immediately  after  L.  Sdpio  had 
res^ned  the  oommand  of  his  army  to  Manlius,  the  latter  set  out  from  Eph*- 
sus,  and  mardhed  against  the  Oaub.  If  Eumenes  had  not  been  then  at  Roma, 
he  would  have  been  of  ptat  service  to  him  in  bis  march ;  his  brother  Atta- 
ks,  however,  supplied  his  place,  and  was  the  consul's  guide.  The  Oaub  had 
acquired  mat  refratation  in  every  part  of  this  country,  which  thgy  had  sol^ 
dued  by  tne  power  of  their  arms,  and  had'not  met  with  the  least  oppositioik 
Manilas  judged  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  harangue  his  forces  on  this  o^ 
casion,  before  thev  engaged  the  enemy.  ^  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  he,  ^  thai 
the  Gaols  should  have  oMde  their  names  formidable,  and  spread  the  stron^esl 
terror  in  the  minds  of  nations  of  so  soft  and  effeminate  a  cast  as  the  Asiatics. 
Their  tall  stature,  their  fair  flowing  hair,  which  descends  to  their  waists,  their 
unwieldy  bucklers,  their  lonff  swords ;  add  to  this,  their  songs,  their  cries  and 
howlmgs,  at  the  first  onset,  the  dreadful  clashing  of  tL^  arms  and  shields; 
all  this  may.  indeed,  intimidate  men  not  accustomed  to  them,  but  not  you, 
Romans  J  whose  victorious  arms  have  so  often  triumphed  over  that  nation. 
Besides,  experience  has  taught  you,  that  after  the  Gaols  have  spent  their  first 
impetoosity,  an  obstinate  resistance  blunts  the  edge  of  ^eir  courage,  as  well 
as  their  bodily  strength ;  and  that  then^  quite  incapable  of  supporting  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  fatigue,  dust,  and  thuvt,  theur  arms  fall  from  their  hands,  and  they 
smk  down  quite  tired  and  exhausted.  Do  not  imagine  these  the  ancient  Gauu^ 
inmred  to  fatigue  and  dangers.  The  luxurious  plenty  of  the  country  they 
have  invaded,  the  soft  temperature  of  the  air  tfa«y  breathe,  the  effeminacy 
and  delicacy  of  the  people  among  whom  they  inhabit,  have  entirely  ener- 
vated them.  They  now  are  no  more  than  Phrygians  in  Gallic  armour ;  and 
the  only  circumstance  I  fear  is,  that  you  will  noA  reap  much  honour  by  the 
defeat  of  a  rabble  of  enemies,  so  unworthy  of  disputing  victoiy  with  Romans.''* 

After  Manlius  had  endea  this  speech,  the  armv  discovered  by  their  shouts, 
how  impatiently  they  desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy ;  and  accordingly 
the  consul  entered  their  territories.  The  Gauls  did  not  once  suspect  that 
the  Romans  would  invade  them,  as  their  country  lay  so  remote  from  them, 
and  therefore  were  not  prepared  to  oppose  them.  But  notwithstandine  this» 
thev  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  They  laid  wait  for  Manfius  in 
defiles ;  ctisputed  the  passes  with  him ;  shut  themselves  up  in  their  strongest 
fortresses,  and  retired  to  such  eminences  as  they  thought  inaccessible.  The 
consul,  far  fr<Hn  foeine  discouraged,  followed,  and  forced  them  wherever  he 
came.  He  attacked  them  separately,  stormea  their  cities,  and  defeated  them 
in  several  engagements.  I  shall  not  descend  to  particulars,  which  were  of 
little  importance,  and  consequently  would  only  tire  the  reader.  Tlie  Gauls 
were  obliged  at  last  to  submit,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits 
prescribed  them. 

By  this  victory,  the  Romans  delivered  the  whole  country  from  the  perp»* 
tual  terrors  it  was  under  from  those  barbarians,  who  hitherto  had  done  no- 
thing but  harass  and  plunder  their  neighbours.  So  happy  a  tranquiflity  was 
rest^^  on  this  side,  that  the  empire  of  the  Romans  was  established  there 
firom  the  river  Halys  to  Mount  Taurus ;  and  the  kings  of  Syria  were  for  ever 
excluded  from  all  Asia  Minor.  We  are  told  that  Antiochus  said,  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  was  hirhly  obli^d  to  the  Romans,  for  having  freed  him 
from  the  cares  and  troubles  which  the  government  of  so  vast  an  extent  of 
country  must  necessarily  have  brought  upon  him.t 

Fulvjus,  one  of  the  consuls,  returned  to  Rome,  to  pieside  in  the  assembly. 
The  considate  was  given  to  M.  Valerius  Messala, .  id  C.  Livnis  Sidinator. 

*'tAr.  I.  zxXTui.  n.  13—97.    Poljrb.  in  £Kcerpt.  Lef«t.  99—96. 
~     ^'-lere  eit  wlitm.  b«nigM  libi  a  populo  Roaano  esM  faetum,  qmd  niints  mwLgrm 
teii  r»pu  tenuni  vltr«^.-^ic.  Ont  pro  D^vt.  n.  xur.  V*l.  Mm.  I.  it.  c  1 
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Th^MMtMrt  the  ajiembly  brokg  nmFuhrint  rgtawed  l>  hbown  j 
He^and  MaiiHiWyhifl  colleague)  were  coatiBiied  m  tfie  coMMiide#te  wnm 
for  a  year,  m  qaalky  of  procoosiils.* 

Maofiai  had  repaued  to  Epheeus,  to  aettk  wilb  the  ten  oooimM^^ 
had  beea  appointed  by  the  eeoate^  the  moet  importaot  avtiole  of  tbdr  ceeft- 
miesko.  The  treaty  of  peace  with  Antioehiis  was  cooimed,  as  also  thait 
which  Manliiu  had  condiMled  with  the  Gaols.  Ariaratfaesy  hing  ai  Gappa- 
doeiay  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  the  RoBsans  six  hundred  talents^ibr  havine 
assisted  Antiochui ;  half  this  sum*  however,  was  accepted,  at  the  reqaesc  of . 
Eumenes,  who  was  to  marry  his  aaa^hter.  ManliiM  made  a  present  to  Eo- 
menes  of  dl  the  elephants  which  Antnchus,  according  to  the  treaty,  had  de- 
livered up  to  the  Romans.  He  repassed  into  Europe  with  liis  fercesj  after 
having  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  several  ddes  to  audience,  and  settled  the 
duei  difficulties. 

Antiochus  was  greatly  perplexed  to  raise  the  smn  he  was  to  pay  the  Re- 
mans. He  made  a  progress  through  the  eastern  provinocs  to  levy  the  tribote, 
which  they  owed  htm;  ^md  ^eft  the  regency  of  Syria,  during  his  absence, 
to  Seleuois,  his  son^  whom  he  had  declared  his  presumptive  har.t  When  he 
arrived  in  tlie  pravmce  of  Elymais,  he  was  informed  diat  there  was  a  very 
considerable  treasure  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus.  This  was  a  poiwcr- 
foi  temptation  to  a  prince  who  had  little  regard  for  reli^on,  and  was  in*  ex. 
treme  want  of  money.  Accordingly,  upon  a  false  pretence  that  the  inhabH* 
ants  at  that  province  had  rebeUeo  against  him,  he  entered  the  temple  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  carried  off  all  the  riches  which  had  been  kept  there  rery 
religiously  dining  a  long  series  of  years.  The  pco|rie,  exasperated  l^  fhfe 
sacnl^,  rebelled  agamst  him,  and  murdered  him,  with  all  his  foUowers.  Aih 
reiius  Victor  says,  uiat  he  was  killed  by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whom  he 
had  beat  one  day  when  he  was  heated  with  HquorJ 

Tliis  prince  was  highly  worthy  of  praise  for  his  humanity, clemency,  and 
liberality.  A  decree,  which  we  are  tok)  he  enacted,  whereby  he  gave  Ids 
sufa^ecta  permisskm,  and  even  commanded  them,  not  to  obey  his  ordinances, 
in  case  they  should  be  found  to  Interfere  with  the  laws,  shows  that  he  had  a 
lugh  r^purd  for  lustice.  Till  the  age  of  fifb^,  he  had  behaved,  on  all  occa* 
sions^  with  such  bravery,  prudence,  and  application,  as  had  given  success  to 
all  his  enterprises,  and  acquired  um  the  title  of  the  Great  But  from  that 
time  his  wisdom,  as  well  as  application,  had  declined  very  much,  and  his  ajP> 
fairs  in  propordon.  His  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Romans ;  the  little 
advanta^  he  reaped  from  the  wise  counsek  of  Hannibal,  or  rather  ti^e  con 
tempt  with  which  he  treated  them ;  the  ignominious  peace  he  was  obliged  to 
accMit ;  these  circumstances  sullied  the  glory  of  his  former  successes ;  and 
his  oeath^  occasioned  by  a  wicked  and  sacrilegious  enterprise,  threw  an  in- 
delible blot  upon  his  name  and  memory. 

The  prophecies  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  from  the  IfHh  to  the  19th 
verse,  relate  to  the  actions  of  this  prince,  and  weie  fully  accomplbhed. 
.  '^  But  Us  sons,"  of  the  king  of  the  North,  ^^  shall  be  stirred  up,  and  shall 
assemble  a  multitude  of  great  forces :  and  one."  Antiochus  the  Great,  ^*  shall 
certainly  ccmie  and  overaow,  and  pass  througn :  then  shall  he  return,  and  be 
stirred  up  even  to  his  fortreS8."§  This  king  of  the  North  was  Seleucus  Cal- 
Knieus,  who  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Seleucus  Ceraunus.  and  Antiochus,  af- 
ter^rards  surnamed  the  Great.||  The  tbrnier  reigned  but  three  years,  and  was 
Miooeeded  by  Antiochus  his  brother.  The  latter,  after  having  pacified  the 
troiAles  of  his  kingdom,  made  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  the 
South,  that  is,  of  Egypt ;  dispossessed  bim  of  Coelosy ria,  which  was  <feli vered 
to  him  by  Theocktus,  governor  of  that  province  |  defeated  Ptolemy's  generals 
in  the  narrow  passes  near  Berytus,  and  made  himself  master  of  {mrt  of  Fhoe^ 

*  A.  M.  38  Hi.    Aot.  J.  O.  I8H.    Liv.  I.  xxxviu.  D.  3& 
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Hebrew  is  stw  more  expresMve.  **  He/'  meamur  Aiitiocfaasy  **  shall  cone.' 
He  shall  overflow'^  the  enemy's  cuuotry.  '^  He  shall  pass  over"  Mowit  Li- 
baous.  ^  He  diall  halt,"  whUe  overtures  of  peace  are  made  to  him.  ^  He 
shall  advance  with  ardour  as  far  as  the  fortresses/'  tlmt  is,  to  the  frootkn  ei 
EsvpC    Ptolemy's  victory  is  clearlv  poimed  out  m  the  foUowiog  verses. 

^  Aad  the  king  of  the  South  sfaaU  be  moved  with  choler,  and  shall  come 
forth,  and  shall  ^ght  with  him>  even  with  the  kimr  of  the  North  $  and  he  shall 
set  iorth  a  mat  multitude,  but  the  muhitode  shaU  be  given  into  his  hand."* 
Ptolemy  Pbilopditor  was  an  indolent,  eflfeminace  prince.  It  was  neeessaiy  to 
excite  anu  drag  him,  in  a  manner,  out  of  his  lethargy,  in  order  to  prevail  with 
him  to  take  up  arms,  and  repulse  die  enemy,  who  were  prepariMr  to  omich 
into  his  cuuntry :  ^  provocatus."  At  last  he  put  himsdu  at  the  head  of  his 
troops ;  and,  by  the  valour  and  ^[ood  conduct  of  his  eenterab,obtauied  a  signal 
victory  over  Antiochus  at  Raphia. 

^  And  when  he  hath  tahen  away  the  multitude. his  heartshaQ  be  lifted  up. 
and  he  shaU  cast  down  many  ten  thousands :  but  he  shall  not  be  strengthenea 
by  it."t  Antiochus  lest  upwards  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse,  and  Uim  thousand  of  hb  men  were  taken  prisoners.  Philopator,  hav* 
ing  jnarched, after  his  victory,  to  Jerusidem,  was  so  audacioos  as  lo  attempt  to 
enter  the  saoctiiary,  ^  his  heeut  shaU  be  lifted  up ;"  and  being  returned  to 
his  kipgdom,  he  behaved  with  the  utmost  pride  toward  the  Jews,  and  treated 
them  very  cruelly.  He  might  have  dis^ouessed  Antiochus  of  his  dominions, 
had  he  tAea  a  proper  advantage  oi  his  glorious  vktory ;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  recovering  Ccelosyria  and  Pmsnicia,  and  a^n  plunged  into  his 
former  excesses :  ^  but  he  shall  not  be  strengthened  bv  it" 

^*  For  the  king  of  the  North  shall  return,  and  shall  set  forth  a  maltitMle 
greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come,  after  certain  years,  with  a 

great  army,  and  with  much  riches."!  Antiochus,  after  he  had  ended  the  war 
eyond  the  Euphrates,  raised  a  great  army  in  those  provinces.  Findmg, 
fourteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war,  that  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
who  was  then  but  five  or  six  years  of  age^  had  succeeded  Philopator  his  fother ; 
he  united  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  in  order  to  deprive  the  infant  kiny  or 
his  throne.  Having  defeated  Scopes  at  Paniiun,  near  the  source  of  the  nver 
JcHrdan,  he  subjected  the  whole  country  which  Philopalor  had  conqoeied,  by 
the  victory  he  gained  at  Raphia. 

'^  And  in  those  times,  there  shall  many  stand  t^  agpt nst  the  king  of  the 
South."§  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  league  made  by  the  kings  of 
Macedonia  and  Syria  against  the  infant  monarch  of  Egypt ;  by  the  conspi- 
racy of  Agathocles  and  Agatiioclea  for  the  regency ;  and  by  that  of  Scopes, 
to  dispossess  him  of  his  crown  and  his  life.  'VAlsoUie  robtars  <^  thy  people 
shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision :  but  they  shall  falL"li  Several 
apostate  Jews^  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  complied  with 
every  thing  he  requured  of  them,  even  in  opposition  to  the  sacred  (urdinances 
of  the  law,  by  which  means  they,  were  in  great  favour  widi  him,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration ;  for,  when  Antiochus  regained  possession  of  Judea  and 
Jerusalem,  he  eitlier  extirpated,  or  drove  out  of  the  country,  all  the  partisans 
of  Ptolemy.  This  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  oi 
Syria,  prepared  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  which 
denoanped  the  calamities  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the 
Greats  was  to  bring  upon  this  people ;  which  occasioned  a  greai  number  of 
them  to  fall  into  apostacy. 

^  So  the  king;  of  the  North  shall  come,  and  cast  un  a  mount,  and  take  the 
most  fenced  cities;  and  the  arms  of  the  South  shall  not  witMaad,  neither 
his  chosen  people^  neither  shall  there  be  any  stipength  to  withstand?   Bui  he 

*  Vttfclii.  '■  t  V«r.  »  t  V«r.  18.  }  Ver.  14. 
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fik^  Cometh  waiittt  hiniy  shaU  do  according  to  hk  mm  will,  and  none  almR 
'stand  befi^  htm :  and  he  shall  stand  in  the  j^lorious  land,  wnieh  by  his  -Imnd 
riiall  be  consumed/'*  Antiochus,  after  having  defeated  the  Egypdan  army 
at  Paneas,  besieged  and  took,  first  l^on,  then  Gaza^  and  afteni^ards  all  the 
cities  of  those  provinces,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made  by  the  ehosea 
troops  which  me  kinr  of  Egjrpt  had  sent  against  him.  ^^  He  did  accord iii^ 
to  his  own  will/'  in  Ccelosvria  and  Palestine^  and  nothing  was  able  to  mai^e 
the  least  resistance  acainst  him.  Pursaing  his  conouests  m  Palestine,  he  en- 
tered Judea,  **  the  g&rious,"  or^  according  to  the  Hebrew,  ^  that  desirable 
land."  He  there  established  his  authority,  and  strengthened  it.  by  repul»ng 
from  the  castle  of  Jerusalem,  the  garrison  which  Scopas  had  tnrofrn  into  it* 
This  garrison  being  so  well  oefended,  that  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  send  for 
all  the  troops  in  onier  to  force  it.  and  the  siege  cmitimiing  a  long  time,  the 
country  was  ruined  and  consumed  by  the  stay  the  army  was  obliged  to  make 
in  it. 

^  He  shall  also  set  his  face  to  enter  with  the  strength  of  his  whole  kingdom, 
and  upright  ones  whh  him ;  thus  shall  he  do,  and  he  shall  give  him  the 
daushler  of  women,  cormptinff  h^ ;  but  she  shall  «ot  stand  on  his  side, 
neitner  foe  for  hiin."T  Andochus,  seeing  that  the  Romans  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  young  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  thought  it  would  best  suit  his  interest  to 
lull  the  king  aisleep^  by  givmg  him  bis  daughter  in  marriage,  in  order  to  '^  cor- 
rupt her,"  and  excite  her  to  betray  her  husband ;  but  he  was  not  successful 
in  his  design ;  for  as  soon  as  she  was  imurried  to  Ptolemy,  she  renounced  her 
father's  interests,  and  embraced  those  of  her  husband.  It  was  on  this  accotuit 
that  we  see  her  join  with  him  in  the  embassy  which  was  sent  from  Egypt  to 
Rome,  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  the  victory  which  Acilius  had  gained 
over  her  father  at  Thermopylae*! 

^^  After  this  he  shall  turn  his  face  into  the  isles,  and  shall  take  many ;  but 
a  prince  for  his  own  bdwlf  shall  cause  the  reproach  which  Antiochus  had 
onered  him  to  cease ;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  turn 
upon  him.''§  Andochus,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  Coelosyria  and 
Palestine,  sent  his  two  sons,  at  the  head  of  the  land-army,  to  Sardis,  while 
he  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  to  the.£gean  sea,  where  he  took 
several  islands,  and  extended  his  empire  exceedingly  on  that  side.  However, 
die  prince  of  the  people,  whom  he  luid^insulted  by  making  this  invasion,  that 
is,  L.  Scipio,the  Roman  consul,  caused  the  r«>roach  to  turn  upon  him.  by 
defeating  him  at  Mount  Sipihis,  and  repulsing  dim  from  every  part  of  Asia 
Minor. 

^  Then  he  shall  turn  his  face  toward  the  fort  of  his  own  land ;  but  he  shall 
stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found.'ll  Antiochus,  after  his  defeat,  returned  to 
Anlioch,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  strongest  fortress  in  it.  He  went 
soon  after  into  the  provinces  of  the  east,  in  order  to  levy  money  to  pay  the 
Romans:  but  having  plundered  the  temple  of  Elymais,  he  there  lost  has  life 
in  a  miserable  manner. 

Such  b  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  relatiiiff  to  Antiochus,  which  I  have  ex 
plained  in  most  places  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  I  confess  there  may 
be  some  doubtful  and  obscure  terms,  which  may  be  difficult  to  explain,  and 
variously  interpreted  by  commentators ;  but  is  it  possible  for  the  substance  of 
the  prophecy  to  appear  obscure  and  doubtful  ?  Can  any  reasonable  man, 
who  makes  use  of  nis  understanding,  ascribe  such  a  prediction,  eidier  to  mere 
diance,or  to  the  conjectures  of  human  prudence  and  suaci^?  Csm  any 
light,  but  what  proceeds  from  Grod  himself,  penetrate  in  tms  manner,  into  the 
darknesa  c^  futurity,  and  point  out  the  events  of  it  in  so  exact  andf  drcum- 
stantial  a  manner?  Not  to  mention  what  is  here  said  concemingv Egypt, Se- 
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kiatm  Catlinieiis,  kiiiff  of  Syrki,  leaTm  two  children  befaind  faiiB  Th«  eMaC 
rdgns  bat  three  yean,  and  does  not  perforin  any  exploit  worthy  of  beinojre- 
corded ;  and.  accordingly,  the  pronhet  does  not  take  any  notice  of  him.  The 
younf^  is  Antiochus,  somamed  the  Great,  from  his  great  actions ;  and,  ao- 
corSmeWj  our  prophet  gives  a  transient  account  of  the  principal  cJrcnaMtancaa 
of  his  life,  his  most  important  enterprises,  and  even  the  manner  of  his  death. 
In  it  we  see  his  expeditions  into  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  several  cities  of 
which  are  besieged  and  taken  bv  that  monarch ;  his  entrance  into  Jerottlem, 
which  is  laid  waste  by  the  stay  his  troops  made  in  it ;  his  conquests  of  a  gnHit 
many  islands ;  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  vraiich 
does  not  answer  the  design  he  had  in  view  ^  his  overthrow  by  the  Roman 
consul ;  his  retreat  to  Antioch ;  and,  lastly,  his  unfortunate  end.  These  are, 
in  a  manner,  the  outlines  of  the  picture  of  Antiochus,  which  can  be  made  to 
resemble  none  but  himself.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  prophet  drew  those 
features  without  a  design,  and  at  random,  in  the  oicture  he  has  left  us  of  him  ? 
The  facts,  which  denote  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy^  are  all  told  by 
heathen  authors,  who  lived  many  centuries  after  the  prophet  m  questiooyand 
whose  fidelity  cannot  be  suspected  in  any  manner.  We  must  renounce,  not 
only  religion,  but  reason,  to  reftise  to  acknowledge,  in  such  prophecies  as  thesci 
the  intervention  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  all  ages  are  preieDt,and  who 
governs  the  world  with  absolute  power. 

8BCTION  IX. — SfXEUGUS   FHU.OPATOR  SUCCEEDS  ANTIOCHUS.     COMPLAINTS 
AGAINST  PHIUP. 

Antiochus  the  Great  was  succeeded  by  Seleucus  Philopalor,  lirs  eldest  son, 
whom  he  had  left  in  Antioch  when  he  set  out  for  the  eastern  provinces.  His 
reign  was  obscure  and  contemptible,  occasioned  by  the  misery  to  ^ich  the 
Romans  had  reduced  that  crown ;  and  the  exorbitant  sum,  a  thousand  talents 
annually,  he  was  obliged  to  pay,  during  all  his  reign,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  the  king  his  father  and  that  people.* 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  at  that  time  reigned  in  Egypt.  Immediately  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  sent  an  ambassador  into  Achaia,  to  renew  the 
alliance  which  the  king  his  father  had  formerly  concluded  with  the  Achsans. 
The  latter  accepted  bt  this  offer  with  joy  j  and  accordingly  sent  deputies  to 
the  king,  Lycortas,  father  of  Polybius  the  historian,  and  two  other  ambassa- 
dors. The  alliance  being  renewed,  Philopoemen,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
office,  inviting  Ptolemy's  ambassador  to  a  banquet,  they  entered  into  discourse 
concerning  that  prince.  In  the  praise^  the  ambassador  bestowed  upon  him| 
he  expatiated  very  much  on  his  dexterity  in  tfie  chase,  his  address  m  riding, 
and  his  vigour  and  activity  in  the  exercise  of  his  arms  ;  and  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  he  asserted,  he  declared,  that  this  prince,  being  on  horseback, 
in  a  party  of  hunting,  had  kilh*d  a  Wild  bull  with  the  discharge  of  a  single 
javelin. t 

The  same  year  Antiochus  died,  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  queen  of  Egypt, 
had  a  son,  who  reigned  after  Epiphanes  his  father,  and  was  called  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  The  whole  realm  expressed  great  joy  upon  the  birth  of  this 
prince.  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  distinguished  themselves  above  sdl  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  most  considerable  persons  of  those  countries  went  to  Alex- 
andria upon  that  occasion  with  the  most  splendid  equipages.!  Josephus,  of 
whom  I  nave  spoken  elsewhere,  who  was  receiyer-generalof  those  province, 
being  too  old  to  take  such  a  journey,  sent  his  youngest  son,  Hyrcanus,  in  his 
stead,  who  was  a  young  man  of  ereat  wit,  and  very  engaging  manners.  TTbe 
king  and  queen  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception,  and  did  him  the  honour 
<^  a  place  at  theur  table.     A  buffoon,  who  used  to  divert  the  king  with  hui 
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jeitSy  saki  to  bimy "  Do  birt  bdiold,  dr,  the  quaatky  of  bi^ 
and  your  majesty  may  judge  in  what  manner  hb  ftdber  gnaws  your  pro* 
voices.''  Tliese  words  made  the  king  laugh ;  and  be  asked  Hyrcanus,  bow 
he  came  to  have  so  mat  a  number  of  bones  before  him»  '^  Your  majesty 
need  not  wonder  at  that,"  replied  he ;  '^  for  dogs  eat  both  flesh  and  bones,  as 
you  see  the  rest  of  the  persons  at  your  table  have  done,''  pointing  to  diem  ; 
^  but  men  are  contented  to  eat  the  flesh,  and  leave  the  bones,  like  me."  The 
mockers  were  mocked  by  that  retort,  and  continued  mute  and  confused.  When 
the  day  for  madiing  die  preseno  arrived,  as  Hyrcanus  had  given  out  that  he 
hnd  only  five  talents  to  present,  it  was  expected  that  lie  would  be  very  ill  re-^ 
ceived  by  the  king,  and  people  diverted  themselves  with  the  thoughts  o£  it 
beforehand.  The  greatest  presents  made  by  the  rest  did  not  exceed  twenty 
tidents;  but  Hyrcanus  presented  to  the  king  one  hundred  bosrs,  well  shaped 
and  finely  dressed,  whom  he  had  bought,  eadi  of  them  bringinj;  a  talent  as  an 
oaring,  and  to  the  queen  as  many  girb,  in  magnificent  habits,  each  with  a 
IHfie  pr^ent  for  that  princess.  The  whole  court  vvas  amazed  at  such  uncom- 
mon and  surpassing  magnificence ;  and  the  king  and  queen  dismissed  Hyr* 
eanus  with  the  highest  marks  of  their  favour  and  esteem. 

Ptolemy,  in  ihe  first  vear  of  his  reign,  governed  in  so  auspicious  a  manner, 
as  gained  him  universal  approbation  and  applause ;  because  he  followed  ui 
all  thinffs  the  advice  of  Aristomenes,  who  was  another  father  to  him ;  but  ai^ 
terwards,  the  flattenr  of  courtiers,  that  deadly  poison  to  kings,  prevailed  over 
the  wise  counseb  of  that  able  minbter.  That  prince  shunned  mm,  and  b^gan 
to  yield  to  all  the  vices  smd  ^ings  of  his  father.  Not  being  able  to  endure 
the  liberty  which  Aristomenes  frequently  took,  of  ad^sing  him  to  act  more 
consistently  with  himself,  he  despatched  him  with  pobon.  Having  thus  got 
rid  of  a  troublesome  censor,  whose  siffht  alone  was  importunate^  fi^m  the  tacit 
reproaches  it  seaned  to  make  him,  he  abandoned  himself  entu*ely  to  bis  vi- 
cious inclinatkms ;  plunged  into  excesses  and  disorders  of  every  kind  ;  fol- 
lowed no  other  guides  in  the  adminbtraUon  of  afiairs,dian  hb  wild  passions ; 
and  treated  his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.* 

The  Egyptians,  growing  at  last  quite  weary  of  the  oppressions  and  injus* 
tice  to  which  they  were  daily  exposed,  began  to  cabal  together,  and  to  form 
associations  against  a  king  who  oppressed  them  so  grievously.  Some  p^- 
sons  of  the  highest  rank  havinp;  engaged  in  this  conH>iracy,tbey  had  already 
formed  designs  for  deposing  him,  and  were  on  the  point  of  putdng.  diem  in 
executimi. 

To  extricate  himself  from  the  difiiculties  in  which  he  was  now  involved, 
he  chose  Pdycrates  for  his  prime  minbter,  a  man  of  great  bravery  as  well  as 
abilities,  and  who  had  the  most  consummate  experience  inafiairs  both  of  peace 
and  war ;  for  he  had  risen  to  the  command  of  the  army  under  hb  father,  and 
had  served  in  that  quality  in  the  batde  of  Raphia,on  which  occasion  he  had 
contributed  very  much  to  the  victoiy.  He  was  afterwards  governor  of  die 
island  of  Cyprus ;  and  happening  to  be  in  Alexandria  when  the  conspuracy 
of  Scopas  was  discovered,  the  exf^ients  he  employed  on  that  occasion  coi^ 
duced  very  much  to  the  preservation  of  the  state.j 

Ptolemy,  by  the  assbtance  of  thb  prime  minister,  overcame  the  rebels.  He 
obliged  their  chiefs,  who  were  the  {urincipal  lords  of  the  country,  to  capitulate 
and  submit  on  certain  conditions.  But,  having  seized  their  i>ersons,  he  for- 
feited his  promise ;  and,  after  having  exercbed  various  crueldes  upon  tfaem, 
put  them  all  to  death.  Thb  perfidious  conduct  brought  new  troubles  upon 
nim,  from  which  the  abilities  of  Polycrates  again  extricated  him.t 

The  Ach^an  league,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  seems  to  have 
been  very  powerful,  and  in  great  ccmsideration.  We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy, 
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^Mrtty  Wter  hk  aceeNHoo  to  the  tfarone»ba<l  befliverytolicitoat  to  renew  the 
mdenl  ftUiMice  with  them.  This  he  was  also  very  desiroiis  of  in  the  latter 
«Dd  €d  his  reien ;  and  accordingly  offered  that  repoblic  six  thousand  shield»y 
end  two  hnodred  talents  of  brass.  His  offer  was  accepted ;  and,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  it,  Lycortas  and  two  other  Acbaeans  were  deputed  to  him,  to  thank 
kim  for  the  presents,  and  to  renew  the  alliance ;  and  these  returned  soon  alUnr 
wi^  Ptolemy's  ambassador,  in  order  to  ratify  tlie  treaty.  Eumenes  also  sent 
an  embassy  for  the  same  purpose,  and  offered  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  Che  members  of  the 
public  council*  Others  came  In&ewise  from  Seleucus^  who,  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign,  offered  ten  ships  of  war  completely  equipped ;  and  at  the  same 
time  desired  to  have  the  ancient  alliance  with  tliat  prince  renewed.  The  am- 
bassador, whom  Philopcemen  sent  to  llome  to  justify  hb  conduct,  had  returned 
from  thence,  and  desired  to  give  an  account  of  hb  commission.* 

For  these  several  reasons,  a  great  assembly  was  held.  The  first  perMn 
who  entered  it,  was  Nicodemus  of  £lea.  He  gave  an  account  of  what  be 
liad  said  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Sparta,  and  the 
answer,  which  had  been  made  him.  It  was  judged  by  the  replies,  that  the 
seiiate,,in  reality,  were  not  pleased  with  the  subveruon  of  the  government  of 
Sparta,  with  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  that  city,  nor  with  the  massacre 
of  the  Spartans  ;  but,  at  die  same  time,  they  did  not  annul  any  thing  which 
had  been  enacted.  And,  as  no  person  happened  to  speak  for  or  against  the 
answers  of  the  senate,  no  farther  mention  was  made  of  it  at  that  time.  But 
the  same  affair  wiH  be  the  subject  of  much  debate  in  the  sequel. 

The  ambassadors  of  Eumenes  were  afterwards  admitted  to  audience.  After 
having  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  fwmerly  made  with  Attalus,  that 
king's  £aaher,  and  i»roposed,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes,  the  offer  of  one  hundred 
and  tw^ftty  talents^  they  ejcpatlated  largely  on  the  great  friendship  and  tender 
regard  which  their  sovereign  had  always  showed  for  the  Achseans.  When 
tlmy  had  ended  what  they  had  to  say,  ApoUonius  of  Sicyon  rose  up,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  present  which  the  king  of  Pergamus  offered,  considered  in 
itself,  was  worthy  of  the  Achseans ;  but.  if  regard  was  had  to  the  end  which 
Eumenes  pr<^iosed  to  himself  by  it,  and  tbe  advantage  he  hoped -to  reap  by 
his  maniiicenceyin  that  case,  the  repnblic  could  not  accept  of  this  present  with- 
out bringing  upon  itself  everlastiiw  infamy,  and  being  guilty  of  the  greatest  of 
prevarications.  '^  For.  in  a  word,"  continued  be,  ^^as  the  law  forbids  every 
lodividual,  whether  of  the  people  or  of  tbe  magbtrates,  to  receive  any  gift  from 
a  king  upon  any  pretence  whatever,,  the  crime  would  be  much  greater  should 
the  commonwealth,  colleetivelv,  accept  the  offers  of  Eumenes.  That  with 
!:egard  to  the  infamy, it  was  8eu<«vident ;  for,  says  ApoUonius,  what  could  re- 
GiMt  greater  ignominy  on  a  coundl,  than  to  receive,  annually,  from  a  kin^, 
money  for  its  subsistence ;  and  to  assemble,  in  arder  to  deliberate  on  public 
affairs,  only  as  so  many  of  his.  pensioners,  and  in  a  manner  rbing  from  his 
table,  after  having  swallowed  the  bait  that  concealed  the  hook  ?t  But  what 
dreadful  consequences  might  Wt  be  expected  from  such  a  custom,  should  it 
be  established  ?  That  Prussias^  excited  by  the  example  of  E^imenes,  would 
also  be  liberal  of  hb  benefactions,  and  after  him,  Seleucus;  that,  as  the  in- 
terest of  kings  differed  widely  from  those  of  republics  and  as,  in  tbe  latter. 
their  most  important  deliberations  related  to  their  difierenees  with  crowned 
heads^two  tlnngs  would  inevitably  happen ;  either  the  Achaeans  would  transact 
all  things  to  the  advantage  uf  those  princes,  and  to  the  pre^kUce  of  their  own 
coynlryyor,  they  must  behave  with  ^e  blackest  ingratitade  toward  tbeur  bene- 
^uHiirB.^  He  concluded  bis  speech  with  exhorting  the  Achseans  to  refuse  the 
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gKsent  which  tras  ofieicd  t  and  added, "  that  it  was  thdr  duty  to  tak€  nsr 
rage  at  Etinienes^  fcnr  attempting^  to  bribe  their  fidelity  l^  such  an  o§er«^' 
The  whole  assembly,  with  shoots,  rejected  unanimously  the  proposal  of  Eih 
nienes,  however  dazzling  the  offer  of  so  laige  a  sum  of  money  might  be. 

After  this,  Lycortas,  and  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  who  had  i)een  sent  to 
Ptolemy,  were  called  in ;  and  the  decree  made  by  that  prince  for  renewing 
the  alliance  w%s  read.  Aristenes,  who  presided  in  the  assembly,  having  asked 
what  treaty  the  king  of  Egypt  desired  to  renew,  several  having  been  con* 
eluded  with  Ptolemy  upon  very  different  ccmditions,  and  nobody  bang  abfe 
to  answer  that  question,  the  decision  of  that  affair  was  referred  to  another  lime. 

At  last  the  ambassadors  of  Seleucus  were  admitted  to  audience.  The  Acha^ 
ans  renewed  the  alliance  which  had  been  concluded  with  him ;  but  it  was  net 
judged  expedient  to  accept,  at  that  juncture,  of  the  ships  he  offered. 

Greece  was  far  from  enjoying  a  calm  at  this  time ;  and  comf^ainte  were 
carried,  from  all  quarters  to  Rome,  against  Philip.  The  senate  thereupon 
nominated  three  commissioners,  of  whom  Q.  Cecihus  was  the  chief,  to  go  and 
take  cognizance  of  those  affairs  upon  the  spot.* 

Philip  still  retained  the  strongest  resentment  a^inst  the  Romans,  with  whom 
he  believed  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  on  many  accounts ;  but 
more  particularly,  because  by  the  articles  of  peace,  he  had  not  been  allowed 
the  privilege  of  taking  vengeance  on  such  of  his  subjects  as  had  abandoned 
him  during  the  war.  The  Romans,  however,  had  endeavoured  to  console 
him,  by  permitting  him  to  invade  Atfaamania;  and  Amynander^  the  kinr  of 
that  country;  by  ffiving  up  to  him  some  cities  of  Thessaly, which  the  jEko- 
liaps  had  seized ;  by  leaving  him  the  possession  of  Demetrias  and  all  Majg- 
nesia ;  and  by  not  opposing  him  in  his  attempts  upon  Thrace ;  all  which  ^r- 
cumstances  had  somewhat  appeased  his  anger.  He  continually  meditated, 
however,  to  take  advantage  of  the  repose  which  the  peace  afforded  him,  ki 
order  to  prepare  for  war,  whenever  a  proper  opportunity  should  present  itself. 
But  the  complaints  that  were  made  against  him  at  Rome,  having  been  listened 
to  there,  revived  all  his  former  disgusts.! 

The  three  commissioners  having  arrived  at  Tempe  in  Thessaly,  an  as- 
sembly was  called  there,  to  which  came,  on  one  side,  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Thessalians,  of  the  Perrhcebians,  and  Athamanians :  and,  on  the  other,  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedon ;  a  circumstance  that  could  not  but  greatly  mortify 
the  pride  of  so  powerful  a  prince.  The  ambassadors  explained  their  various 
complaints  against  Philip,  with  greater  or  less  force,  according  to  their  differ* 
ent  characters  and  aUlities.  Some,  after  excusing  themselves  for  being  di>liged 
to  plead  against  him,  in  favour  of  their  liberty,  entreated  him  to  act  in  regard 
to  them  rather  as  a  iriend  than  a  master ;  and  to  imitate  the  Romans  in  that 
particular,  who  endeavoured  to  win  over  thdbr  allies  by  friendship  rather  than 
fear.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  being  less  reserved,  and  not  so  moderate, 
reproached  him  to  his  face  for  his  injustice,  oppression,  and  usurpation ;  as* 
suring  the  commissioners,  that  in  case  they  did  not  apply  a  speedy  remedy, 
the  triumphs  they  had  obtained  over  Philip,  and  their  restoration  of  the  Gre- 
cians inhabiting  the  countries  near  Macedonia  to  their  liberties,  would  all  be 
rendered  ineffectual :  that  this  prince,  like  a  fiery  courser,  would  never  be  kept 
in  and  restrained  without  a  very  tight  rem,  and  a  sharp  curb.|  Philip,  that 
he  might  assume  the  air  of  an  accuser  rather  th«i  of  one  accused,  inveighed 
heavily  against  those  who  had  harangued  on  this  occasion,  imd  particimurly 
against  the  Thessalianr.  He  said,  that  like  daves,  who  being  made  free  on  a 
sudden,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  broke  into  the  most  injurious  exclamations 
against  their  masters  and  benefactors ;  so  they  abused,  with  the  utmost  «ao- 
lence,  the  indulgence  of  the  Romans  $  and  were  incapable,  after  enduring  a 
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\mg  servitude^  to  make  a  prudent  and  moderate  we  of  tke  Dbertsr  wUch  htd 
been  f^ranted  tbera.*  The  commisrioneri.  aiier  heariaf  the  accuiarioni  and 
answers,  the  cirGumstancet  of  which  I  shall  omit  as  little  important*  and  mak- 
iog  some  particular  repiiations,  did  not  judge  proper,  at  that  time,  to  pranoynoe 
d^niteiy  upon  their  respective  demands. 

From  thence  they  went  to  Thessalonica,  to  mqaire  into  the  affairs  relatinc 
to  the  cities  of  Thrace ;  and  the  kinr.  who  was  very  much  disgusted,  ioUowed 
them  thither.  The  ambassadors  of  £umenes  said  to  the  commissioners,  that 
if  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  restore  the  cities  of  iEnum  and  Maronea  to 
their  liberty,  their  soverdgn  was  far  from  havinr  a  design  to  oppose  it ;  hot 
that,  if  they  did  not  concern  themselves  in  regaroto  the  conditions  of  die  cities 
which  had  been  conquered  from  Antiochus.  in  that  case,  the  service  whidi 
Eumenes  and  Attains  his  father  had  done  Rome,  seemed  to  require  that  they 
should  rather  be  given  up  to  their  master  than  to  PhUip,who  luid  no  manner 
nf  right  to  them, but  had  usurped  them  by  open  force;  that, besides, these 
cities  had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  a  decree  of  the  ten  eonmissioners  whom 
the  Romans  had  appcHnted  to  determine  these  difierences.  The  Maronitea, 
who  were  afterwards  heard,  inveiorhed  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  in- 
justice and  oppression  which  Philip's  ffarrison  exercised  m  their  city. 

Here  Philip  delivered  himself  in  qmte  different  terms  from  what  he  had 
done  before ;  and  directing  himself  personallsr  to  the  Romans,  declared,  that 
he  had  long  perceived  they  were  fuHy  determined  never  to  do  him  justice  on 
any  occasion.  He  made  a  long  enumeraticm  of  the  grievous  injuries  he  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  them ;  the  services  he  had  done  the  Roman* 
on  difierent  occasions,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  always  adhered  to 
their  interest,  so  far  as  to  refose  three  thousand  talents,  fifty  ships  of  war  con»- 
pletdy  equipped,  and  a  great  number  of  cities^  which  Antiochus  offered  him^ 
upon  condition  that  he  would  conckide  an  alliance  with  him.  That,  notwith- 
standing diis.he  had  the  mortification  to  see  Eumenes  preferred  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  wnom  it  was  too  great  a  condescension  to  compare  himself  j  and 
that  me  Romans,  so  far  from  enlarging  his  dominions,  as  he  thought  his  sep> 
vices  merited,  had  even  dispossessed  him,  as  well  of  those  cities  to  whkh  he 
had  a  lawful  claim,  as  of  such  as  they  had  bestowed  upon  hun.  ^  You,  Ro> 
mans !"  said  he,  concluding  his  speech,  ^'  are  to  consider  upon  what  tains 
you  intend  to  have  me  be  with  you.  If  you  are  determined  to  treat  me  as  an 
enemy,  and  to  urge  me  to  extremities,  in  that  case,  you  need  only  use  me  as 
you  have  hitherto  done :  but,  if  you  still  revere  in  my  person  the  title  and 
quality  of  king,  ally,  and  friend,  spare  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  shame  of  being 
treated  any  lon^r  with  so  much  mdi^ity." 

The  commissioners  were  moved  with  diis  s|>eech.  For  this  reason  they 
thought  it  mcumbent  on  them  to  leave  the  affair  in  suspense^  by  making  no 
decisive  answer ;  and  accordingly  they  declared,  that  if  th^  cities  in  question 
had  been  given  to  Eumenes,  by  decree  of  the  ten  commiMioners,  as  he  pro 
tended  th^  were^n  that  case  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  reverse  it  in  any 
manner :  that,  if  Philip  had  acquired  them  by  rignt  of  conquest,  it  was  but 
just  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  continue  in  possession  of  them :  that  if  nei- 
ther of  these  things^  should  be  proved,  then  the  cogmzance  of  thb  affair  should 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  senate ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  garrisons  be 
drawn  out  of  the  dties,  each  party  retaining  its  pretensions  as  before. 

This  regulation,  by  which  Philip  was  commanded,  provisionals,  to  with- 
draw his  garrisons  out  of  the  respective  cities,so  far  fix>m  sati^ying  that  prince, 
so  entirely  discontented  and  enraged  him,  that  the  consequence  woukl  cer- 
tainly have  been  an  open  war,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  it 

The  eommissionefs,  at  their  leaving  Macedonia,  went  to  Achaia.  Aristenes, 
who  was  the  chief  magistrate,  assemt^ed  immediately  all  the  chiefs  of  the  r». 

•  Imol»atev«t  immodice  aboti  ThMSslofl  ioaidsmtia  populi  Ronanl;  velut  ex  diuUo*  siti  nmU  «|!i4« 
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public  m  Amt.  Ceeffifli  cooriiHir  kita  this  council,  after  havii>f  apfilaadeil 
Um  Mai  of  tie  AduraiiSy  and  the  wisdom  oT  their  eovertiment  on  all  either 
occasioBSy  added,  that  he  cuuld  not  forbear  telling  them,  tliat  their  iojuriocia 
ueatanent  of  the  Lacedemonians  had  been  very  much  censured  at  Rome  ; 
and  therefore  he  exhorted  them  to  amend,  as  much  as  lay  in  dieir  power,  what 
tfafy  had  acted  imprudendv  against  them  on  that  occasion.  The  silence  o€ 
Aiisteuesy  who  did  not  reply  a  single  word^  showed  that  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion  with  Cecilios,and  tnat  they  acted  m  concert.  Diophanes  of  Mega^ 
h^ioUs,a  man  hotter  skilled  in  war  than  politics,  and  who  hated  Philopcemeny 
without  mentioning  the  affair  of  Sparta,  made  other  complaints  against  hifli. 
Upon  diis  Phibprnnen,  Lycortas,  and  Archon,  began  to  speak  with  the  ut- 
most vigmir  in  defence  of  the  republic  They  showed,  that  the  whole  trans- 
action  at  Sparta  had  been  conducted  with  prudence,  and  even  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Lacedceraonians ;  and  that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  human  laws,  as 
well  as  the  reverence  du^  to  the  gods,  must  have  been  violated.  When  Ce- 
cilias  quitted  the  assembly,  the  members  of  it,  moved  with  that  discourse,  came 
ti>  a  resolution,  that  notlring  should  be  chaD|^  in  what  had  been  decreed,  and 
that  this  Miswer  shookl  be  made  the  Roman  ambassador** 

When  it  was  told  Ceciiius,  he  desired  that  the  general  assembly  of  the 
country  might  be  convened.  To  this  the  mantrates  replied,  that  he  must 
first  produce  a  letter  from  the  senate  of  Rome.by  which  the  Achseans  shoold 
be  desired  to  meet  As  Ceciiius  had  no  sucn  letter,  they  told  him  {^amly, 
that  they  would  not  assemble ;  which  exasperated  him  to  sach  a  degree,  that 
he  left  Achaia,and  would  not  hear  what  the  magistrates  had  to  say.  It  was 
believed  that  this  ambassador,  and  before  him,  Marcus  Fulvius,  would  not 
hove  delivered  themselves  with  so  much  freedom,  had  they  not  been  sure  that 
Aristenes  and  Diophaties  w«re  in  their  interest.  And,  indeed,  they  were  ac- 
cused of  having  invited  those  Romans  into  that  country,  merely  out  of  hatred 
to  Philopoemen ;  and  accordingly  were  p;reatly  suspected  by  the  populace. 

Ceciiius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  a«]uainted  the  senate  with  whatever  had 
been  transacted  by  him  in  Greece.  After  this,  the  ambassadors  of  Macedonia 
and  Peloponnesus  were  brought  in.  Those  of  Philip  and  Eumenes  were  in- 
troduced first,  and  then  the  exiles  of  £num  and  Maronea;  who  all  repeated 
what  they  had  before  said  in  the  presence  of  Ceciiius  in  Thessalonica.  The 
senate,  after  admitting  them  to  audience,  sent  to  Philip  other  ambassadors,  of 
whom  Appius  Claudius  was  the  principal^  to  examine  on  the  spot  whether  he 
was  withdrawn,  as  he  had  promised  Ceciiius,  from  the  cities  of  Perrhcebia ; 
to  command  him,  at  the  same  thne,  to  evacuate  JEnum  and  Maronea ;  and  to 
draw  off  his  troops  from  all  the  castles,  territories,  and  cities,  which  he  pos- 
sessed on  the  seacoast  of  Thrace.t 

They  next  admitted  to  audience  Apollomdas,  the  ambassador  whom  the 
Ach«ans  bad  sent  to  give  th«r  reasons  why  they  had  not  madeth^  answers 
to  Ceciiius, L. id  to  inform  the  senate  of  all  that  had  been  transacted  with  r^ 
gard  to  the  Spartans,  who  had  deputed  to  Rome  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who 
both  were  of  the  number  of  the  first  exiles  whom  Philopcemen  and  the  Achss- 
ans  had  restored  to  their  country.  The  circumstance  which  most  exa^e- 
rated  the  Aehaans  was,  to  see  that,  notwithstandina  the  precious  and  recent 
oblii^ation  to  their  favour,  they  had  charged  th^pseives  with  the  odious  cona- 
mission  of  accusing  those  who  had  saved  them  so  unexpectedly,  and  had  pro- 
cured them  the  invaluable  blessing  of  returning  to  their  houses  and  families. 
Apollonidas  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  settle  the 
affairs  <^  Sparta  with  greater  prudence  than  Philopcemen  and  the  rest  of  the 
Acbeans  had  done ;  and  they  likewise  cleared  themselves  for  their  having 
refased  to  call  a  general  assembly.  On  the  other  side,  Areus  and  Alcibiades 
represented,  in  tl^  most  affecting  manner,  the  sad  calamity  to  which  Spmrta 
was  reduced ;  its  walb  were  demolished ;  its  citizens  dragged  into  Adiaia, 

*  Polyb.  in  LeraU  c.  41.  b.  843,  864. 
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wttd  reduced  to  a  state  of  eaptmty  ^  the  sacred  laws  of  Lfcurgag.  whicli 
nad  made  it  subsist  during  so  Ions'  a  series  of  years,  and  with  so  mtiCB  fflory^ 
had  been  entirely  abolished. 

The  senate,  after  weig^hing  and  comparing  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  or* 
dered  the  same  ambassadors  to  inquire  into  this  afikir,  as  were  nominated  to 
inspect  those  of  Macedon;  i^d  desired  the  Achasans  to  coofene  their  general 
assembly,  whenever  the  Roman  ambassaders  should  require  it ;  as  the  senate 
admitted  them  to  audience  in  Rome,  as  often  as  they  asked  it. 

When  Philip  was  informed  by  his  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  back 
to  him  from  Ilome,  that  he  must  absolutely  evacuate  all  the  cities  of  Thiace, 
in  the  highest  degree  of  rage,  to  see  his  dominions  contracted  on  every  side,  be 
vented  his  fury  on  the  inhabitants  of  Maronea.  Onomastes,  who  was  governor 
of  Thrace,  employed  Cassander,  who  was  very  well  known  in  the  city,  to  exe- 
cute the  baii>arous  command  of  the  prince.  Accordingly,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
they  led  a  body  of  Thraeians  into  it,  who  fell  with  tte  utmost  violence  on  tlie 
citizens,  and  cut  a  great  number  of  them  to  pieces.  Philip  having  thus  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  those  who  were  not  of  his  faction,  waited  calmly  fw  the 
commissioners,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to  impeach  him.t 

Some  time  after^  Appius  arrived,  who.  upon  bemg  informed  or  the  barba* 
rons  treatment  which  the  Maronites  had  met  with,  reproached  the  king  of 
Macedon,  in  the  strongest  terms,  on  that  account.  The  latter  resolutely  as- 
serted, that  he  had  not  been  concerned  in  any  nfanner  in  that  massacre,  but 
that  it  was  whc^ly  occasioned  by  an  insurrection  of  the  populace.  ^  ^>me 
(said  he)  declaring  for  Enmenes,  and  others  for  me,  a  great  quurel  arose,  and 
they  butchered  one  another."  He  went  so  far  as  to  challenge  them  to  pro- 
duce  any  person,  who  pretended  to  have  any  articles  to  lay  to  his  charge. 
But  who  would  nave  dared  to  impeach  him  ?  His  punishment  had  been  im- 
mediate ;  and  the  aid  he  might  have  expected  from  the  Romans  wna  too  fnr 
off.  "It  is  to  no  purpose,"  said  Appius  to  him,  "for  you  to  apologise  for 
yourself;  T  know  what  things  have  been  done,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  ihem.'^ 
These  words  gave  Philip  the  greatest  anxiety.  However,  matters  were  not 
carried  farther  at  this  first  interview. 

But  Appius,  the  next  day,  commanded  him  to  send  immediately  Onomastes 
and  Cassander  to  Rome,  to  be  examined  by  the  senate  on  the  affair  in  ques- 
tion, declaring,  that  there  was  no  other  way  left  for  him  to  dear  himself. 
Philip,  upon  receivin|^  this  order,  changed  colour,  wavered  within  himself, 
and  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  maoe  answer.  At  last,  he  declared  that 
he  would  send  Cassander,  whom  the  commissioners  suspected  to  be  the  insti- 
eator  of  the  massacre ;  but  he  was  determined  not  to  send  Onomastes.  who, 
he  declared,  so  far  from  having  been  in  Maronea  at  the  time  this  bloooy  tra- 
gedy happened,  was  not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  The  true  reason 
of  this  conduct  was,  Philip  feared  that  Onomastes,  in  whom  he  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  from  whom  he  had  never  concealed  any  thin^,  should 
betray  him  to  the  senate.  As  for  Cassander,  the  instant  the  commissioners 
had  left  Macedon,  he  put  him  on  board  a  ship ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
some  persons  after  him,  who  poisoned  him  in  £pirus. 

After  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  ftilly  persuaded  that 
Philip  had  procured  the  massacre  in  Maronea,  and  was  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing with  the  Romans ;  the  king  of  Macedon,  reflecting  in  his  own  mind  and 
with  his  friends,  that  the  hatred  he  bore  the  Romans,  and  the  strong  desire 
he  had  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  that  people,  must  neceissarily  soon  display 
itself,  would  have  been  very  ^lad  to  take  up  arms  immediately,  smd  declare 
war  against  them ;  but,  not  being  prepared,  he  conceived  it  expedient  to  gain 
,  A  -  -..- ■  '  I....  I" ■■ 

*  By  the  deer««  of  the  AehKAmi,U  had  b««n  eotMSted,  tfiat  lOch  ilavcs  ai  had  been  adopted  amftn*-  the 
citixenf  of  Sparta,  sbcwld  leave  the  cltjr  and  all  Laconia ;  in  default  of  which,  the  Acbosau  were  em 
powerod  to  seize  and  Mil  ^em  »s  slaves,  which  bad  accordingly  been  executed. 
\  Pol/b.  an  IjcgU,  c.  xlif .    Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  34, 34. 


lame.  Philip  resolved  to  send  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  w&o  hamof  been 
man)'  years  a  hostase.  and  having  acquired  gretX  esteem  in  that  city,  be 
judged  very  well  qaalined,  either  to  defend  him  against  the  accusations  with 
which  he  mirht  be  chanped  before  the  senate,  or  apologise  for  such  faults  as 
he  really  had  committecu 

He  accordingly  made  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  this  embassy,  and 
nominated  several  friends  to  attend  the  prince  his  son  on  that  occasion. 

He,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  succcmr  the  Byzantines ;  not  that  he  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  defending  them,  but  only  his  bare  advancing  to  aid  that 
tieople,  would  strike  terror  into  the  petty  princes  of  Thrace,  in  the  nei^h- 
Dourliood  of  the  Propontts,  and  would  prevent  their  opposing  the  resohitioa 
he  had  formed^  of  entering  into  war  against  the  Romans.  And  accordingly 
he  defeated  those  petty  sovereigns  in  a  battle,  and  took  then*  chief  prisoner, 
whereby  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  annoy  him,  aud  returned  into  Macedon. 

The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commissioners  was  expected  in  Peloponnesus, 
who  ware  commanded  to  go  from  M acedon  into  Achaia.  Lycortas,  in  order 
that  an  answer  might  be  ready  for  them,  summoned  a  council,  in  which  the 
affair  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  examined.  He  represented  to  the  assem- 
bly such  things  as  they  might  fear  from  them ;  the  Romans  seeming  to  favour 
their  interest  much  more  uian  that  of  the  Aciiaeans.  He  expatiated  chiefly 
on  the  ingratitude  of  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  who,  though  they  owed  theii 
return  to  the  Acb«ans,  had  however  been  so  base  as  to  undertake  the  em« 
bassy  against  them  to  the  senate,  where  they  acted  and  spoke  like  professed 
enemies ;  as  if  the  Achaeans  had  driven  them  from  then*  country,  when  it 
was  they  who  had  restored  them  to  it.  Upon  this,  great  shouts  were  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  assembly,  and  the  president  was  desired  to  bring  the 
affair  into  immediate  deliberation.  Notbmg  prevailing  but  a  passion  and  a 
thirst  of  revenge,  Areus  and  Alcibiades  were  condemned  to  die.* 

The  Roman  commissioners  arrived  a  few  days  after,  and  the  council  met 
.It  Clitor  in  Arcadia.  This  filled  the  Achaeans  with  the  utmost  terror ;  for, 
seeing  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  whom  they  had  just  before  condemned  to  die« 
arrive  with  the  commissioners,  they  naturally  supposed  that  the  inquiry  which 
was  going  to  be  made  would  be  no  way  favoiu'able  to  them. 

Appius  then  told  them,  that  the  senate  had  been  strouffly  affected  with  the 
complaints  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  could  not  but  disapprove  of  every 
thing  which  had  been  done  on  that  occasion:  the  murder  of  those  who, on 
the  promise  which  Phiiopcsmen  had  made  them,  had  come  to  plead  tnelr 
cause;  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Sparta;  the  abolition  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Lycur^,  which  had  spread  the  fame  of  that  city  throughout 
the  world,  and  made  it  nourish  for  several  ages. 

Lycortas,  as  president  of  the  council,  and  as  having  joined  with  Philopoe- 
men,  the  author  of  whatever  had  been  transacted  agamst  Lacedaemonia,  un- 
dertook to  answer  Appius.  He  showed  first,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
attacked  the  exiles,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  which  had  expressly 
forbade  them  to  make  any  attempt  against  the  maritime  cities ;  these  exiles, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Romans,  could  have  recourse  only  to  the  Achaean  league, 
which  could  not  be  justly  accused  for  having  assisted  them,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  in  so  urgent  a  necessity.  That,  with  regard  to  the  massacre 
which  Appius  laid  to  their  charge,  they  ought  not  to  be  accused  for  it,  but  the 
exiles,  who  were  then  headed  by  Areus  and  Alcibiades ;  and  who,  by  their 
own  immediate  impulse^  and  without  being  authorized  in  any  manner  by  the 
Achaeans,  had  fallen  with  the  utmost  fury  and  violence  on  those  who  they 
supposed  had  been  the  authcu^  of  their  banishment,  and  to  whom  the  rest  of 
the  calamities  tliey  had  suffered  were  owing.  "  However,"  add^  Lycortas, 
^  it  is  pretended  that  we  cannot  but  own  that  we  were  the  cause  of  the  aboli- 
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indeed, is  a  rtuhl  fact;  but  then,  how  can  this  double  objectioo  fie  made  to  vm 
at  the  same  lime  ?  The  walls  in  question  were  not  built  by  Lycurgus,  but 
by  tyrants,  who  erected  them  some  kw  years  ag^o,  not  for  the  security  of  the 
city,  but  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  enable  themselves  to  abolish^  with  impu- 
nity, the  discipline  and  reeulations  so  happily  established  by  that  wise  legi^ 
lator.  Were  it  possible  tor  him  to  rise  now  from  the  grave,  he  would  be 
overjoyed  to  see  those  walls  destroyed,  and  say,  that  he  now  knows  and  owns 
his  native  country,  and  ancient  Sparta.  You  should  not,  citizens  of  Sparta, 
have  waited  for  rntlopcemen  or  the  Ach^ans,  but  ought  yourselves  to  have 
polled  down  those  walls  with  your  own  hands,  and  destroyed  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  tyranny*  These  were  a  kind  of  ignominious  scars  of  your  slavery : 
and  after  having  maintained  your  liberties  and  privileges  during  almost  eight 
hundred  years,  and  been  for  some  time  the  sovereigns  of  Greece,  without  the 
support  and  assistance  of  walls ;  they,  within  these  hundred  years,  have  b^ 
come  the  instruments  of  your  slavery,  and  in  a  manner  your  shackles  and 
fetters.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Ly curgus,  they  were  suppressed 
by  the  tyrants ;  and  we  have  only  substituted  our  own,  by  putting  you  upon 
a  level  with  us  in  all  tilings." 

Addressing  himself  afterwards  to  Appius,  ^'  I  cannot  forbear  owning,"  said 
he,^  that  the  words  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  were  not  as  from  one  ally  to  another, 
nor  of  a  free  nation,  but  as  slaves  who  speak  to  then:  master.  For,  in  fine, 
if  the  voice  of  the  herald,  who  proclaimed  us  to  be  free  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grecian  states,  was  not  a  vain  and  empty  ceremony:  if  the  treaty  concluded 
at  that  time  be  real  and  solid ;  if  you  are  desirous  of  sincerely  preservins;  an 
alliance  and  friendship  with  us ;  on  what  can  that  infinite  disparity,  wnich 
you  suppose  to  be  between  you  Romans  and  us  Achaeans,  be  grounded  ?  I 
do  not  inquire  into  the  treatment  which  Capua  met  with,  after  you  had  taken 
that  city ;  why  then  do  you  examine  into  our  usage  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  we  had  conquered  them  ?  Some  of  them  were  killed,  and  I  will  sup- 
pose that  it  was  by  us.  But  did  not  you  strike  off  the  heads  of  several  Cam- 
panian  senators  ?  We  levelled  the  walls  of  Sparta  with  the  ground ;  but  you 
not  only  dispossessed  the  Campanians  of  their  walls,  but  of  their  city  and 
lands.  To  this  I  know  you  will  reply,  that  the  equality  expressed  m  the 
treaties  between  the  Romans  and  Acnaeans  is  merely  specious,  and  a  bare 
form  of  words ;  that  we  really  have  but  a  precarious  and  derivative  liberty, 
but  that  the  Romans  are  possessed  of  authority  and  empu«.  This,  Appius, 
I  am  but  too  sensible  of.  However,  since  we  must  be  forced  to  submit  to 
this,  I  entreat  you  at  least,  however  wide  a  difference  you  may  set  between 
yourselvt;»  ^nd  us,  not  to  put  your  enemies  and  our  own  upon  a  level  whh  us, 
who  are  yo\ir  allies;  especially,  not  to  show  them  better  treatment.  They 
require  us,  by  forswearing  ourselves,  to  dissolve  and  annul  all  that  we  have 
enacted  by  oath ;  and  to  revoke  that,  which  by  being  written  on  our  records, 
and  engraved  on  marble,  in  order  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it  eternally, 
is  beconie  a  sacred  monument  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  violate.  We 
revere  you,  Romans  I  and,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  we  also  fear  you ;  but  we 
think  it  glorious  to  have  a  greater  reverence  and  fear  for  the  immortal  gods.'' 

The  greatest  part  of  tl:^  assembly  applauded  this  speech,  and  all  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  he  had  spoken  like  a  true  magistrate ;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  act  with  vigour,  or  resolve  to  lose  then- 
authority.  Appius.  without  descending  to  particulars,  advised  them,  while 
they  still  enjoyed  tneir  freedom,  and  had  not  received  any  orders,  to  make 
a  merit,  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  of  making  that  their  own  decree,  which 
ought  afterwsuMls  be  enjoined  them.  They  were  grieved  at  these  woras ;  but 
were  instructed  by  them,  not  to  persist  obstinately  in  the  refusal  of  what 
should  be  demanded.  All  they  therefore  desired  was,  that  the  Romans  would 
decree  whatever  they  pleased  with  regard  to  Sparta ;  but  not  to  oblige  the 


Achseans  to  fureak  riirir  oath,  by  anmittin?  tlieir  dearee  ^emteUrei.  A ^  Mt 
the  sentence  that  was  just  before  passed  against  Areus  and  Alcibiades^  it  was 
immediately  repealed. 

The  Romans  pronounced  judgment  the  year  following.  The  chief  articles 
of  the  ordinance  were,  that  those  persons  who  had  be«i  condemned  by  the 
Achaeans  should  be  recalled  and  restored ;  that  all  sentences  relating  to  this 
affair  should  be  repealed,  and  that  Sparta  should  contlnae  a  member  of  the 
Achaean  league.*  Pausanias  adds  an  article  not  taken  notice  of  by  Livy, 
that  the  wails  which  had  been  demolished  should  be  rebuttt.  Q.  Marcius 
was  appointed  commissary,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedon,and  those  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, where  great  feuds  and  disturbances  subsisted,  especially  between 
the  Achseans  on  <me  side,  and  the  Messenians  and  Lacedemonians  on  the 
other.f  They  all  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
tfiat  the  senate  was  in  any  mat  haste  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences.  The 
answer  they  made  to  the  Lacedsemonians  was,  that  the  Romans  were  deter- 
mined not  to  trouble  themselves  any  farther  about  their  affairs.  The  Achae- 
ans  demanded  aid  of  the  Romans  against  the  Messenians,  pursuant  to  the 
treaty;  or,  at  least,  not  to  suffer  arms  or  provisions  to  be  transported  out  of 
Italy,'to  the  latter  people.  It  was  answered  them,  that  when  any  cities  broke 
their  alliance  with  the  Achseans,  the  senate  did  not  think  itself  obliged  to  en- 
ter into  those  disputes ;  for  this  would  open  a  door  to  ruptures  and  divisions, 
and  even,  in  some  measure,  give  a  sanction  to  them.|  / 

In  these  proceedings  appears  the  artful  and  jealous  policy  of  the  Romans, 
which  tended  solely  to  weaaken  Philip  and  the  Achseans,  of  whose  power 
they  were  jealous ;  and  who  covered  tneir  ambitious  designs  with  the  specious 
pretence  of  succouring  the  weak  and  oppressed. 

8ECTIOV  X.— PHILOPCEMEN    BE8IE0E8    MESSKNE.      HE    IS    TAKEN    FftlftONEIL, 
AND  PUT  TO  DEATH.      PTOLEMY  EFIPHANES  DIES. 

DiNOCRATEs  the  Messenian.  who  had  a  particular  enmity  to  Philopoemen, 
had  drawn  off  Messene  from  tne  Acheean  league ;  and  was  meditating  how 
he  might  best  seize  upon  a  considerable  post,  called  Coronne,near  that  city. 
Philopoemen,  then  seventy  years  of  age,  and  generalissimo  of  the  Achaeans 
for  the  eighth  time,  lay  sick.  But  the  instant  the  news  of  this  was  brouglit 
him,  he  set  out,  notwithstanding  his  indisposition,  made  a  counter-march, 
and  advanced  toward  Messene  with  a  small  body  of  forces,  consisting  f»f 
the  flower  of  the  Megalopolitan  youth.  Dinocrates,  who  had  marched  out 
against  him,  was  soon  put  to  flight ;  but  five  hundred  troopers,  who  euardecl 
the  open  country  of  JVlessene,  happening  to  come  up  and  reinforce  liini,  he 
faced  about  and  routed  Philopoemen.  This  general,  who  was  solicitous  of 
nothing  but  to  save  the  gallant  youths  who  had  followed  him  in  this  expedi- 
tion, performed  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  braverv ;  but  happening  to  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  receiving  a  deep  wound  in  the  head,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  enemy,  who  carried  him  to  Messene.  Plutarch  considers  this 
ill  fortune  of  Philopoemen,  as  the  punishment  for  some  rash  and  arrogant 
words  that  had  escaped  him  upon  his  hearinc  a  certain  ^neral  applauded: 
"  Ought  that  man,"  said  he,  "  to  be  valued,  wno  suffers  himself  to  be  taken 
alive  by  the  enemy,  while  he  has  arms  to  defend  himself?" 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  news  which  was  carried  to  Messene,  viz.  that 
Philopoemen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  on  his  way  to  that  city,  the  Messe- 
nians were  in  such  transports  of  joy,  that  they  all  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city ; 
not  being  able  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  they  heard,  till 
they  saw  him  themselves ;  so  greatly  improbable  did  this  relation  appear  to 
them.     To  satisfy  the  violent  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had 
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Myt^hmaMetopst  m  aigiiCor  lmn,iiiey  w«re  ftfeed  to  thow  iheiBwi^ 
irioas  i^risoiier  oa  the  dieatre,  where  mi^tudes  eame  to  see  him*  When 
liiey  beheld  Philopoemeh  draf  ged  alone  in  chaim,  moat  of  the  ipctlaliuli 
v«re  80  aui^  moved  wkh  compassioiiytDat  the  teara  trickled  from  tneif  eyei^ 
There  was  even  h^u-d  a  murmur  amomr  the  people^  which  resulted  from 
hmnaiiity,  and  a  very  hmdaUe  gralitode*  ^  that  the  MesseniaM  ooght  to  caU 
to  nuod  the  grsat  services  done  by  PfailoporaMti,  ami  his  presenric;  the 
liberty  of  Achaia,  by  the  defeat  of  Nabis  the  tyrant''  But  me  magistraim 
did  Dot  sufier  htm  to  be  long  exhibited  in  thb  manner,  lest  the  ]Mty  of  the 
people  should  be  attended  widi  ill  consequences.  They  therefbte  took  hha 
away  on  a  sodden ;  and,  a6er  consuhin|:  together,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  phboe  called  the  Treasury.  This  wbbs  a  subterraneous  place,  where 
neither  light  nor  air  entered  from  without;  and  had  no  door  to  it,  but  ww 
riiut  with  a  hu^  stone  that  was  rolled  over  the  entrance  of  it  In  this  dua> 
geoD  they  imprisoned  Phibpeemen.  and  posted  a  guard  round  every  part  of  it 
As  soon  as  it  was  night,  and  all  the  people  were  withdrawn,  Omocratci 
amed  the  stone  to  be  rolfed  away,  and  the  eaecutiener  to  descend  into  the 
dm^ieon  wkh  a  dose  of  poison  to  PhUopcemen,  commanding  him  not  to 
letum  ttU  he  had  swaHowed  it  The  moment  the  illustrious  Megalopolitaa 
perceived  the  first  gymmerings  of  light,  and  saw  the  man  advance  toward 
mm,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  he  raised  himself 
«^h  the  atmoet  difficulty,  for  he  was  very  weak,  sat  down,  and  then  taking 
the  ci^).  he  inquired  of  the  executioner,  whether  he  could  tell  what  was  be- 
Gome  ot  the  young  Megalopolitans,  his  followers,  particulariy  Lycortas  ?  The 
ezecu^oner  answerinff,  that  he  heard  that  almost  all  of  them  had  saved  theoK 
sehres  by  flight ;  Phflopoemen  thanked  him  by  a  nod,  and  looking  kindly  on 
bkn,  ^  You  bring  me,''  said  be.  *^  good  news;  and  I  find  we  are  not  entirely 
unrartonate :"  aftnr  which,  wiraout  breathing  the  least  com^atnt,  he  swal* 
loved  die  deafHy  dose,  and  laid  himself  again  on  his  cloak.  The  poison  was 
very  speedy  in  its  effects ;  for,  Pfailopoemen  being  extremely  weak  and  feeble, 
e»Mred  in  a  moment. 

When  the  news  <^  his  death  spread  among  the  Achaeans,  all  their  cities 
v^re  excessively  afflicted  and  dejected.  Immediately  all  the  young  men 
vho  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and  all  their  magistrates,  came  to  Meffalo 
polls.  Here  a  grand  council  being  summoned,  it  was  unanimously  resmved 
not  to  delay  a  moment  the  revenge  of  so  horrid  a  deed ;  and  accordingly, 
having  elected  on  the  spot  Lycortas  for  their  general,  they  advanced  with  the 
utmost  ftny  into  Messene,  and  filled  every  part  of  it  with  blood  and  slauehtev* 
The  Messenians,  having  now  no  refuge  left,  and  beine  unable  to  defend  tnem"* 
selves  by  force  of  arms,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Achaeans,  to  desire  that  an 
end  nnght  be  put  to  the  war,  and  to  beg  pardon  for  their  past  faults.  Ly- 
cortas, moved  at  their  entreaties,  did  not  think  it  adviseable  to  treat  them  as 
their  furious  and  insolent  revolt  seemed  to  deserve.  He  told  them,  that  there 
was  no  other  way  for  them  to  expect  a  peace,  but  by  deliverinff  up  the  authors 
of  the  revcdt,  and  of  the  death  of  Philoposmen ;  to  submit  all  their  affairs  to 
the  disposal  c^  the  Achseans,  and  to  receive  a  garrison  into  their  citadeL 
These  conditions  were  accepted,  and  executed  immediately.  Dinocrates^  to 
prevent  the  ignominy  of  dying  by  an  executioner,  laid  violent  hands  on  him-> 
self,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  all  those  who  had  advised  the  putting  Plu> 
lopcemen  to  death.  Lycortas  caused  those  to  be  delivered  up,  who  had  ad- 
vised the  insnlting  of  Philopoemen.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  pei^ons 
who  were  «toned  round  h»  tomb,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

The  Imieral  obsequies  of  Philopoemen  were  then  solemnized.  After  the 
l9ody  had  been  consumed  by  the  flames,  his  ashes  laid  together^and  deposited 
in  an  urn,  the  train  set  out  for  Megalopolis.  This  procession  did  not  so  much 
resemble  a  funml  as  a  triumph  i  or  rather  it  was  a  mixture  of  both.  Tirsl 
came  the  infantry,  their  brows  adorned  with  crowns,  and  all  shedding  floods 
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rf  tean.  llieii  fodoired  die  McMemMi  priwoerf,bouiMl  iftdiMjig;  after 
wards  the  general's  son,  young  Poly  Was,*  carrying  the  um  adorned  witti  rtb- 
bfmM  and  crowns,  and  accompanied  by  the  noblest  and  most  distinffuisied 
Acheans.  The  urn  was  followed  by  all  the  cavalry,  whose  arms  gli^rwi 
luagmficeotly.and  whose  horses  were  all  richly  caparisoned,  who  closed  the 
march,  md  did  not  seem  too  much  dejected  at  this  mournful  scene,  nor  too 
much  elated  from  thdr  victory.  AU  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  flocked  to  meet  the  procession,  as  if  they  came  in  honour  of  a 
victory  obtMned.  All  possible  honours  were  done  to  Philopoeraen  at  his  in- 
terment, and  the  Messenian  captives  were  stoned  round  his  sepulclu^.  The 
cities  in  genond,  by  decrees  enacted  for  that  purpose,  ordered  all  the  greatest 
honours  to  be  paid  hica,  and  erected  many  statues  to  him  with  magnificent 
Ascriptions* 

Several  years  after,  t  at  the  time  that  Corinth  was  burned  and  destroyed  by 
Mumniius  the  proconsul,  a  false  accuser,  a  Roman,  as  I  observed  elsewhere, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  get  them  broken  to  pieces;  prosecuted  him  crinu> 
nally,as  if  alive,  charging  him  with  having  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romaci^ 
^d  of  discovering  a  luktred  for  them  on  all  occasions.  The  cause  w*as  held 
ih  council  before  Mummius.  The  slanderer  exhibited  all  his  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  expatiated  on  them.  They  were  answered  by  Poiybius,  who 
refuted  them  with  great  solidity  and  eloouence.  It  is  a  ^reat  pity  so  afiecting 
a  piece  should  have  been  lost.  Neither  Mummius,  nor  his  council,  would  per- 
mit the  monuments  of  that  great  man's  glory  to  be  destroyed,  though  he  had 
cqppo9ed,like  a  bulwark,  the  successes  of  the  Romans ;  for  the  Romans  of  that 
age,  says  Plutarch,  made  the  just  and  proper  disparity  between  virtue  and  in- 
terest ;  they  distinguished  the  glorious  and  honest  from  the  profitable ;  and  were 
persuaded,  that  worthy  persons  ought  to  honour  and  revere  the  memory  of  mea 
who  signalized  themselves  by  their  virtue,  though  they  had  been  theur  enemies. 

Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  writers  observe,  that  three 
illustrious  men.  Pbilopoemen,  Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  happened  to  die  in  the 
same  year,  or  thereabouts ;  thus  putting  Philopcemen  in  parallel,  and  as  it  were 
upon  a  level,  with  the  two  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  two  most  power- 
Ail  nations  in  the  world.  I  believe,  I  have  already  given  the  reader  a  sufficient 
Idea  of  his  character,  so  shall  only  repeat  what  I  before  observed,  that  Philo- 
pcemen  was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as  Brutus  was  said  to  be  the  last  of 
me  Romans. 

The  Messenians,  by  their  imprudent  conduct,  being  reduced  to  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  were,  by  the  goodness  and  generosity  of  Lycortas  and 
the  Achaeans,  restored  to  the  league  from  which  they  had  withdranhi  them- 
selves. Several  other  cities,  which,  from  the  example  they  set  them,  had  also 
renounced  it,  renewed  their  alliance  with  it.  Such  commonly  is  the  happy  efiect 
which  a  seasonable  act  of  clemency  produces ;  whereas  a  violent  and  exces- 
sive severity,  which  breathes  nothing  but  blood  and  vengeance,  often  hurries 
people  to  despair ;  and  so  far  from  proving  a  remedy  to  evils,only  inflames  and 
exasperates  them  the  more. 

W  hen  the  news  was  brousht  to  Rome,  that  the  Achaeans  had  happily  ter- 
minated their  war  with  the  Messenians.  the  ambassadors  were  addressed  in 
terms  quite  different  from  those  which  nad  been  used  to  them  before.  The 
senate  told  them,  that  they  had  been  particularly  careful  not  to  sufier  eidier 
arms  or  provisions  to  be  carried  from  Italy  to  Messene ;  an  answer  which 
manifestly  discovers  the  insincerity  of  the  Romans,  and  the  litde  regard  they 
had  to  faith  in  their  transactions  with  other  nations.  They,  seemed  at  first, 
desirous  of  giving  the  signa'  to  all  the  cities  engaged  in  the  Achsean  league 
tp  take  up  arms ;  and  now  they  endeavoured  to  flatter  the  Achaeans  into  an 
<q[)inion,  that  they  had  sought  col  opportunities  to  serve  them. 

,  •  This  WM  Poljbuic  Uie  bbtorian,  who  might  th«a  b«  about  two  ud  ttrtctv. 


ll]siMaafell4iiidBB  oecanon^tlialtKie  Ronmemie  consented  lo  what 
liad  been  tramacled,  becauw  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose  it:  that  th«r 
wanted  to  make  a  merit  of  this  with  reg^ard  to  the  Achanms,  who  possesaed  »- 
most  die  wh(de  force  of  Peloponnesus:  that  they  were  v«ry  cautious  of  eivinff 
the  least  Yirabra|;e  to  this  league,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  depend  in  any 
maimer  on  Phihp :  when  the  iCtolians  were  disgusted ;  and  when  Antiochus. 
by  joining  ^inth  tnat  people,  might  engage  in  some  enterprise  which  woura 
have  been  of  ill  consequence  to  the  Romans. 

I  ha^  rdated  HannibaPs  death  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  After 
retiring  from  the  court  of  Antkichus,  he  fled  to  Prusias.  kii^  of  Bitbynia,  who 
was  then  at  war  with  Eumenes,  kinr  of  Pergamus.  Hannibal  cfid  that  prince 
||[reat  service.  Both  sides  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement,  on  which  occa- 
sion, the  fleet  of  Eumenes  consisted  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ships  than 
that  of  Prusias.  But  Hannibal  opposed  stratagem  to  force.  He  had  got  to- 
getiier  a  great  number  of  venomous  serpents,  ami  filled  several  eardien  vessels 
with  them.  The  instant  the  signal  for  batde  was  given,  he  commanded  xhs 
officers  and  sailors  to  fall  upon  the  galley  of  Eumenes  only,  infiHtning  them 
at  the  same  time  of  a  ngn  by  which  they  could  distmguish  it  from  the  rest ; 
and  to  annoy  the  enemy  no  otherwise  then  by  throwing  the  earthen  vessels 
into  the  rest  of  the  galleys.  At  first  this  was  only  lauglied  at ;  the  sailors  not 
imagining  that  these  earthen  vessels  could  be  of  the  least  service  ;  bat  when 
the  serpents  were  seen  gliding  over  every  part  of  the  galleys,  the  so],dlers  and 
rowov,  now  studious  only  of  preserving  themselves  from  those  venomous  creiK 
tures,  did  not  once  think  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  galley 
was  so  warmly  attacked,  that  it  was  very  near  being  taken ;  and  it  was  witn 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  king  made  his  escape.  Prusia^,  by  HannibidPs 
assbtance,  gained  several  victories  b^  land.  This  prince  b«ng  one  day  afraid 
to  venture  a  battle,  because  the  victuns  had  not  been  propitious  ;  **  What  P' 
says  Hannibal,  *^  do  you  rely  mare  upMHi  the  liver  of  a  beast,  than  upon  the 
counsel  of  Hannibal  ?''  *  To  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  reouired  Prumas  to  deliver  him  up,  he  took  a  dose  of  poison,  which  brought 
him  to  his  end.t 

I  before  observed  that  the  Romans,  among  many  other  articles^had  decreed, 
that  Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  The  ambassadors 
heing  returned,  and  having  reported  the  answer  which  had  been  received  from 
the  senate,  Lycortas  assembled  the  people  at  Sicyon,  to  deliberate  whether 
Sparta  should  be  admitted  into  the  Achaean  league.  To  incline  the  populace 
to  it,  he  represented  that  the  Romans,  to  whose  disposal  that  city  haa  been 
abandoned,  would  no  longer  be  burdened  with  it:  that  they  had  declared  to 
the  ambassadors,  that  they  were  no  ways  concerned  in  this  aflair :  that  the 
Spartans,  in  the  administration  of  the  public  afiairs,  were  very  desirous  of  that 
union,  which,  he  observed,  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  ^at  advantage 
to  the  Achaean  league,  as  the  first  exiles,  who  had  behaved  with  great  ingra- 
titude and  impiety  toward  them,  would  not  be  included  in  it,  but  would  be 
banished  from  the  city,  and  other  citizens  substituted  in  their  room.  But  Dio- 
phanes  and  some  other  persons  undertook  to  defend  the  >:ause  of  the  exiles 
Notwithstanding  their  opposition,  the  council  decreed  that  Sparta  should  be 
admitted  into-  the  league,  and  was  so  accordingly.  With  regard  to  the  first 
exiles,  those  only  were  pardoned,  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  engaging  in 
&ny  attempt  against  the  Achaean  republict 

When  the  affair  was  ended,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  m  the  nama 
of  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  senate,  after  givine  audience  to  those  sent 
hy  Sparta  and  by  the  exiles,  said  nothing  to  the  ambassadors  whicn  tended 

*  Ao  to,  inqoit,  yitHliiUB  curnnculK,  quasi  iraperatori  reteri  marii  credere  7  UaiiHihoftm  Jtciiiwn  Jbngp 
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to  show  tfattt  th€7  were  dnpisted  ki  any  mamier  at  wkat  tiad  pmg«d.  Widi 
respect  to  those  who  had  bMi  lately  sent  into  bamshment,  die  senate  fironused 
to  write  to  the  Achseans^  to  obtain  leave  for  them  to  retam  into  their  native 
country.  Some  days  mer,  Bippos,  the  Achsean  deputy,  having  arrived  in 
Rome,  was  introduced  into  the  senate,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Mesaenians  had  been  restored  to  their  former  state ;  and 
tiie  senators  were  not  only  satisfied  with  every  thing  he  related  to  them,  but 
treated  him  with  many  marks  of  honour  «id  amity. 

The  LacedeioionTan  exiles  no  sooner  returned  from  Rome  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, th«i  they  delivered  to  the  Acha«ns  the  letters  which  the  senate  had 
sent  by  them,  and  by  which  they  were  desired  to  permit  the  exiles  to  settle 
again  in  their  native  country.  It  was  answered  that  the  purport  of  those 
'  letters  should  be  considered  at  the  return  of  the  Achaean  ambassadors  from 
Rome.  Biiqpus  arrived  from  thence  a  iew  days  after,  and  declared  that  the 
senate  had  written  in  favour  of  the  exiles,  not  so  much  out  of  affection  for 
them,  as  to  get  rid  of  their  importonities.  The  Aeharans,  hearing  thb,  thought 
it  requisite  not  to  make  any  change  in  what  had  been  de<»eed.* 

Hyperbates,  having  been  re-elected  general  of  the  Acheans,  again  debated 
fh  tlie  council,  whetl^  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  letters  which  the 
senate  had  written,  eonc^ning  the  re-establishment  of  the  exiles  who  had  been 
banished  from  Sparta.  Lycortas  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Achaeans  ought  to 
adhere  to  what  had  been  decreed.  ^  When  the  Romans,'^  said  he,  ^  listen 
favourably  to  sudi  complaints  and  entreaties  of  unfortunate  persons  as  appear 
to  them  just  and  reasonable*,  they,  in  this,  act  a  very  just  part.  But  when 
H  is  represented  to  them,  tnat  among  the  favours  which  are  requested  at  their 
hands,  some  are  not  in  their  power  to  bestow,  and  others  would  reflect  dis- 
honour, and  be  very  prejudicial  to  their  allies ;  on  these  occasions  they  do 
not  use  to  persist  obstinately  in  their  opinions,  or  exact  fh)m  such  allies  an 
unplicit  oliedience  to  their  commands.  This  is  exactly  our  case  at  present. 
Let  us  inform  the  Romans,  that  we  cannot  obey  their  orders  without  infringing 
the  sacred  oaths  we  have  taken,  without  violating  the  laws  on  which  our  league 
is  founded ;  and  then  they  will  undoubtedly  wave  their  resolutions,  and  con- 
fess that  it  is  with  the  greatest  reason  we  refuse  to  obey  their  commands." 
Hyperbates  and  Callicrates  were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  They  were  for  hav- 
ing implicit  obedience  paid  to  the  Romans ;  and  declared  that  all  laws,  oaths, 
and  treaties,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  will.  In  this' contrariety  of  opin- 
fons,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  the  senate,  in  order 
to  represent  the  reasons  given  by  Lycortas  in  council.  Callicrates,  Lysiades, 
and  Aratus,  were  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  instructions  were  given  in  con- 
formity to  what  had  been  deliberated.f 

When  the  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Rome,  Callicrates,  being  introduced 
into  the  senate,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  his  instructions.  He  not  only 
had  the  assurance  to  censure  those  who  differed  in  opinion  from  him.  but  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  the  senate  what  they  should  do.  "  If  the  Greeks,"  said  he, 
directing  himself  to  the  senators,  *^  do  not  obey  you ;  if  they  pay  no  regard 
.  either  to  the  letters  or  orders  which  you  send  them,  you  must  blame  your- 
selves only  for  it.  Throughout  the  states  of  Greece  there  are  now  two  parties ; 
one  of  which  asserts  that  all  your  orders  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  laws 
and  treaties,  in  a  word,  that  all  things  should  pay  homage  to  your  will  and 
pleasure ;  the  other  party  pretends,  Uiat  it  is  fitting  that  laws,  treaties,  and 
oaths,  ought  to  take  place  of  your  will ;  and  are  for  ever  exhorting  the  people 
to  adnere  inviolably  to  them.  Of  these  two  parties,  the  last  suits  best  with 
die  genius  and  character  of  the  Achaeans,  and  has  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  people.    What  is  the  consequence  of  this  ?  Those  wlio  comply  with  your 
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measures  are  delflrted  by  the  common  people^  wUle  such  Moppowyomr  d^ 
trees  are  honoured  and  applauded.  If  the  senate  would  shov  erer  to  Iktie 
favour  to  such  as  espouse  their  interest  cordially,  the  chief  mamtrates  and 
officers  of  all  the  repoblics  would  declare  for  the  Romaus ;  aaa  the  people, 
intimidated  by  this,  would  soon  follow  their  example.  But,  while  you  show 
an  indifference  on  this  head,  all  the  chieft  will  G«>rtainlv  oppose  you.  as  tha 
infallible  means  of  acquiring  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people.  And  ac 
cordingly  we  see,  that  many  people,  whose  only  merit  consists  in  their  makiof 
the  strongest  oppoution  to  your  orders,  and  a  pretended  seal  for  the  defenot 
and  preservation  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  have  been  raised  to  the  moil 
exalted  employments  in  their  nation.  In  case  you  do  not  much  value  wfat 
ther  the  Greeks  are,  or  are  not  at  your  devotion,  then,  indeed,  your  preiew 
conduct  suits  exactly  your  sentiments.  But  if  you  would  have  them  ezecuti • 
your  orders,  and  receive  yiHir  letters  with  respect,  reflea  seriously  on  thif« 
mauer ;  otherwise  be  assured  that  they  will,  on  all  occasions,  declare  agaiiiA- 
youf  commands.  You  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  from  their  present  j|^. 
hstviour  toward  you.  How  long  is  it  since  you  commanded  them,  by  ^oui 
letters,  to  recall  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles  ?  Neveitheless,  so  far  from  recalling 
them,  they  have  published  a  quite  contrary  decree,  and  have  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  never  to  reinstate  them.  This  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and 
sfao7  how  cautious  you  should  be  for  the  future.'' 

Ca!Ucrates,  after  making  this  speech,  withdrew.  The  exiles  then  came  in, 
told  t^ieir  business  in  a  few  words,  but  in  such  as  were  well  adapted  to  movfe 
compassion,  and  then  retired. 

A  spetdi  so  well  calculated  to  favour  the  interest  of  Rome  as  that  of  Cal- 
licrates,  could  not  but  be  very  agreeable  to  the  senate.  Li  this  manner  did 
the  Greeks  begin  to  throw  themselves  spontaneously  into  the  arms  of  slavety-; 
prostituted  the  liber^of  which  their  ancestors  had  been  so  exceedingly  jeal- 
ous, and  paid  a  submnsioii  and  homage  to  the  Romans,  which  they  had  always 
refused  to  the  great  king  of  Persia.  Some  flatterers  and  ambitious  traitors,  re- 
gardless of  every  thing  but  their  interest,  sold  and  sacrificed  the  independ- 
ence and  glory  of  Greece  for  ever;  discoveied  the  weak  side  of  republics 
with  regard  to  their  domestic  affairs ;  pointed  out  the  methods  by  wluch  they 
might  be  weakened,  and  at  last  crushed ;  and  furnished  themsdves  the  chains 
in  which  they  were  to  be  bound. 

In  consequence  of  this  speech,  it  was  soon  concluded,  that  it  would  be  pn> 
per  to  increase  the  power  and  credit  of  those  who  made  it  their  business  to 
defend  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  and  to  humble  such  as  should  presume 
to  oppose  it.  Polybius  observes,  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  fktal  r^ 
solution  was  taken,  to  humble  and  depress  those  who,  in  their  respective 
countries,  had  the  most  noble  way  of  thinking ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  heap 
riches  and  honours  on  all  such  who,  either  right  or  wrong,  should  declare  m 
favour  of  the  Romans ;  a  resolution  which  soon  after  increased  the  herd  oC 
flatterers  in  all  republics,  and  very  much  lessened  the  number  of  tibe  true 
friends  of  liberty.  From  this  period  the  Romans  made  it  one  of  the  con* 
stant  maxims  (^  their  policy,  to  oppress,  by  all  possible  methods,  whoever  ven- 
tured to  oppose  their  ambitious  projects.  This  single  maxim  may  serve  as  a 
key  to  the  latent  principles  and  motives  of  the  government  of  this  republic, 
and  to  show  us  wtiat  idea  we  ou&ht  to  entertain  of  the  pretended  equity  ama 
moderation  they  sometimes  display,  but  which  does  not  long  support  itself, 
and  of  which  a  just  judgment  cannot  be  formed  but  by  the  consequences. 
^  To  conclude :  the  senate,  in  order  to  get  the  exiles  restored  to  their  country, 
did  not  only  write  to  tlie  Achaeans,  but  to  the  iEtolians,  Epirots,  Athenians^ 
BQeotiaos,aBd  Acamanians,  as  if  they  intended  to  incense  all  Greece  ag«mst 
the  A^hieans.  And,  in  their  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  they  did  not  malse 
the  least  mention  of  any  one  but  Callicrates,  whose  example  the  senate  wished 
the  magistrates  of  all  other  cities  'tvould  follow. 


'I(f2  '^^  Hunrciftf  or 

That  depoty,  after  receiving  this  answet)  returned  in  tnampli,  whlkwit  i^ 
Hectinc  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  Greece,  and  particus- 
tarly  Achaia,  were  upon  the  point  o(  experiencing.  F«r  hitherto  a  sort  of 
equality  bad  bee*  observed  between  the  Acheeans  and  Ronsans,  which  the  lat- 
ter thought  fit  to  permit,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  considerable  services  the 
Achaeans  had  done  them,  and  for  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which  they  had 
adhered  to  them,  in  the  most  perilous  junctures^  as  in  the  ^rars  against  Philip 
Chd  Antiochus.  The  members  of  this  league  distin^bhed  themselves  at  that 
time  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  by  their  authority,  their  forces,  their  zeal 
•  for  liberty,  and,  above  all,  by  the  shinin?  merit  and  exalted  reputation  of  their 
commanders.  But  the  treason  of  Caiucrates,  for  we  may  justly  bestow  that 
iiame  upon  it,  gave  it  a  deadly  wound.  The  Romans,  says  Polybius,  noble 
in  their  sentiments,  and  full  of  humanity,  are  moved  at  the  complaints  of  the 
wretched,  and  think  it  their  duty  to  afford  their  aid  to  all  who  fly  to  them  fo^ 
protection ;  and  thw  it  was  that  inclined  them  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian exiles.  ^  But  if  any  one,  on  whose  fidelity  they  may  safely  depend 
■uggests  to  them  the  inconveniences  they  would  bring  upon  themselves,  should 
they  grant  certain  favours,  they  generally  return  to  a  just  way  of  thinkine,  and 
correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  what  they  may  have  done  amiss.  Here, 
en  the  contrary,  Callicrates  studies  nothing  but  how  he  might  best  work  upon 
their  passions  by  flattery.  He  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  the  carse  of 
the  Acheans,  and,  by  a  criminal  and  unparalleled  prevarication,  he  d*  dared 
against  his  superiors,  and  became  the  advocate  of  their  enemies,  by  wnom  he 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted.  At  his  return  to  Achaia,  he  b^iv^^,-"  o 
artfully  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  and  intimidated  the  people  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  got  himself  elected  captain-general.  He  was  no  sooner  in- 
vested with  this  command, than  he  restored  tne  exiles  of  I-.aced,iemoaia  aiid 
Messene  to  their  country. 

Polybius,  on  this  occasion,  praises  exceedingly  the  humanity  of  the  Romans, 
fine  tenderness  with  which  tney  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  their  readiness  to  atone  for  such  unjust  actions  as  they  may  have  com- 
mitted, when  they  are  once  made  acquainted  with  them.  I  know  not  whether 
tiie  applauses  he  gives  them  will  not  admit  of  great  abridgment.  The  reader 
must  call  to  mind  that  he  wrote  this  in  Rome,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Ro- 
mans, after  Greece  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  We  are  not  to 
expect  from  a  historian,  who  is  subject  and  dependent,  so  much  veracity  as 
he  very  possibly  would  have  observed  in  a  free  state,  and  at  a  time  when  men 
were  permitted  to  speak  the  truth ;  and  we  must  not  blindly  believe  every 
eircumstance  of  this  kind  advanced  by  him ;  facts  have  more  force,  and  speak 
in  a  clearer  manner  than  he  does.  The  Romans  themselves  did  not  scruple 
to  commit  injustice,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  employing  a  foreign 
means  for  that  purpose,  which  procured  them  the  same  advantage,  and  served 
to  conceal  their  unjust  policy.  / 

Eumenes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  engaged  in  war  against  Pharnaces,  kine 
of  Pontus.  The  latter  took  Sinope,  a  very  strong  city  of  Pontus^  of  which 
his  successors  remained  possessors  ever  afterwards.  Several  cities  made 
complaints  against  this  at  Rome.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadoeia,  who  was 
united  in  interest  with  Eumenes,  sent  also  ambassadors  thither.  The  Romans 
several  times  employed  their  mediation  and  authority j. to  put  an  end  to  thdr 
«lifferences ;  but  Pharnaces  was  insincere  on  these  occasions,  and  always  broke 
his  engagements.  Contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  he  took  the  field,  and  was 
apposed  by  the  confederate  kings.  Several  enterprises  ensued ;  and  after  some 
years  had  been  spent  in  this  manner,  a  peace  was  concluded.* 

Never  were  more  embassies  sent  tnan  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.t 
Ambassadors  were  seen  in  all  places,  either  coming  from  the  provinces  to 
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Rome,  or  /"foing  from  Rome  to  the  provinci>s ;  or  from  the  allief  and  Bationt 
to  one  another.  The  Achseons  deputed,  in  this  qoality,  to  Ptolemy  Epiphaiie% 
king  of  Egrpt,  Lycortas,  Polybius  his  son,  and  the  younf  Aratua,  to  reCura 
that  monarch  ^anks  for  the  presents  he  had  already  bestowed  <m  their  re* 
public,  and  the  new  offers  he  had  made  them.  These  amhasiadon,  however, 
did  not  leave  Achaia,  because,  when  they  were  preparing  to  set  out,  advice 
came  that  Ptolemy  was  dead.* 

This  prince,  after  having  overcome  the  reheb  within  his  kingdom,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  resolved  to  attack  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria*  When 
he  began  to  form  the  plan  for  carryins  on  this  war,  one  of  his  principal  oflW 
cers  asked,  by  what  methods  he  would  raise  money  for  the  executioo  of  it. 
He  replied,  that  his  friends  were  hb  treasure.  The  principal  courtiers  con- 
cluded from  this  answer,  that  as  he  considered  their  purses  as  the  only  Aind 
ne  had  to  carry  on  this  war,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  bein/i^  mined  by  it. 
To  prevent,  therefcH-e,  that^  consequence,  which  had  more  weight  with  tbem 
than  the  allegiance  they  owed  their  sovereign,  they  caused  him  to  he  poisoned. 
TKis  monarch  was  thus  despatched,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  after  be  had  sat 
twenty-four  years  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  Philometer,  his  son,  who  was  but  six 
yean  of  age,  succeeded  him,  and  Cleopatra  his  mother  was  declared  regentt 


CHAPTER  n. 

This  second  chapter  includes  the  space  of  twenty  years,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  3S21  till  S840.  In  this  interval  are  contained  the  first  twenty  yean 
of  Ptolemy  Philometer's  reign  over  Egypt,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
thirty-four  years ;  the  five  last  years  of  Philip,  who  reimed  forty  years  in 
Macedonia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Perseus,  who  reiened  meven ;  the  eight  or 
nine  last  years  of  Seleucus  Philopator  in  Syria,  ana  the  eleyen  years  of  An- 
tiochas  Epiphanes,  his  successor,  who  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  against 
the  Jews.  I  shall  reserve  the  eleven  years  of  the  reign  of  Perseus  over  Ma- 
cedonia for  the  following  book,  though  they  coincide  with  part  of  the  history 
related  in  this  chapter. 

SECTIOir  I. — ^PERSEUS  CONSPIRES  AGAINST  DRMETRIUS.     THE  LATTER  IS  INND 
CENTLT  PUT  TO  DEATH;    AND  PERSEUS  SUCCEEDS  TO  THE  THRONE. 

From  the  spreading  of  a  report  among  the  states  contiguous  to  Macedonia* 
that  such  as  went  to  Rome  to  complain  against  Philip,  were  heaj^l  there,  and 
many  of  them  very  favourably  |  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  even  private 
persons,  made  their  complaints  m  that  city  arainst  a  prince  who  was  a  very 
troublesome  neighbour  to  them  all,  widi  the  hopes  either  of  having  their  in- 
juries redressed,  which  they  pretended  to  have  received,  or,  at  least,  to  consoKi 
themselves  in  some  measure  for  them,  by  being  allowed  the  liberty  to  deplom 
them.  Eomenes,  among  the  rest,  to  whom,  by  order  of  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners and  senate,  the  fortresses  in  Thrace  were  to  be  given  up,  sent  ambas- 
sadors, at  whose  hestd  was  Athenseus  his  brother,  to  inform  the  senate,  that 
Philip  did  not  evacuate  the  garrisons  in  Thrace  as  he  had  promised,  and  tD 
complain  of  his  sending  succours  into  Bithynia  to  Prusias,  who  was  then  at 
war  wkh  Eumenes.t 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Philip,  kin^  of  Macedon,  was  at  that  time  in  Rome^ 
whither,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  bl 
order  to  superintend  his  afiairs  in  that  city.  It  was  properly  his  business  tsn 
answer  the  several  accusations  brought  against  his  father;  but  the  senate,  imsh 
gming  that  this  would  pe  a  difficult  task  for  so  young  a  prince,  who  was  not 
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accustomed  to  speak  in  puUic.  to  spare  him  ^at  it<xMet9eat  eetiam  pensoof 
to  him  to  inquire,  whether  the  kinff  nis  father  had  not  given  him  some  memo* 
rials,  and  contented  themselves  wiu  his  reading  them.  Philip  therein  justified 
himself  to  the  best  of  his  power,  with  respect  to  most  of  trie  articles  which 
were  exhibited  against  him ;  but  he  especially  showed  great  dis^pisl  at  the  de- 
crees  which  the  Koman  commissioners  had  enacted  against  him,  and  sk  the 
treatment  he  had  met  with  from  them.  The  senate  saw  plainly  what  all  this 
tended  to ;  and,  as  the  yoong  prince  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  certain  par- 
ticulars, and  assured  them,uiat  every  thing  should  be  done  agreeably  to  the 
\  will  of  the  Romans,  the  senate  replied,  that  his  father  Philip  could  not  ha\(> 
done  more  wisely,  or  what  was  more  agreeable  to  th^B,than  in  sending  Wis 
son  Demetrius  to  nuike  his  excuses :  that,  as  to  past  transactions,  the  senate 
might  dissemble,  forget,  and  bear  with  a  great  many  things :  that,  as  to  the 
future,  they  relied  on  the  promise  which  Demetrius  gave :  that,  although  he 
was  going  to  leave  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to  Macedon,he  left  there,  as  the 
hostage  of  his  inclinations,  his  own  good  heart  and  attachment  for  Rom^  < 
which  he  might  retain  inviolably,  without  infringing,  in  any  manner,  the  (Jaty 
he  owed  his  father :  that,  out  of  regard  to  him,  ambassadors  should  be  seiit  to 
Macedon,to  rectify,  peaceably  and  without  noise,  whatever  might  have  been 
hitherto  amiss :  and  that,  as  to  the  rest^he  senate  was  well  pleased  to  let  Philip 
know,  that  he  was  obliged  to  his  son  Demetrius  for  the  tenderness  with  \'*^hicb 
the  Romans  behaved  toward  him.  Those  marks  of  distinction  which  tl  k>  :»enate 
gave  him^  with  the  view  of  exalting  his  credit  in  his  father's  court,  only  excited 
envy  agamst  him^and  at  length  occasioned  his  destruetion. 

T\ke  return  of  Demetrius  to  Macedon,  and  the  arrival  of  the  amlxassador^, 
produced  different  effects,  according  to  the  various  dispositions  of  men's  nnimls. 
The  people,  who  extremely  feared  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  with  the 
Romans,  and  a  war  that  was  preparing,  were  m^ly  pleased  with  Demetrius, 
from  the  hopes  that  he  would  be  the  mediator  and  author  of  a  peace ;  not  to 
mention  thi^  they  considered  him  as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Macedon, 
after  the  demise  of  his  father.  For  though  he  was  the  youngnr  son,  he  had 
one  great  advantage  of  his  brother,  and  that  was,  hb  being  bom  of  a  mother 
who  was  Philip's  lawful  wife ;  whereas  Perseus  was  the  son  of  a  coneubiBei 
and  even  reputed  suppositious.  Besides,  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  Romans 
would  place  Demetrius  on  the  throne  of  his  father,  Perseus  not  having  any  in- 
fluence with  them.     And  these  were  the  common  reports.* 

On  the  one  side  also^  Perseus  was  very  uneasy,  as  he  feared  that  the  advan- 
tage  of  bein^  elder  brother  would  be  but  a  very  feeble  title  against  a  brother, 
superior  to  him  in  all  othar  respects ;  and,  on  the  other,  Philip,  imagining  that 
it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown  as  he  pleased,  TOhdd 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  dreaded  the  too  great  authority  of  his  younger  son* 
It  was  also  a  great  mortification  to  him,  to  see  rising,  in  his  lifetime,  and  be- 
fore his  eyes,  a  kind  of  second  court  in  the  concourse  of  Macedonians  who 
crowded  about  Demetrius.  The  young  prince  himself  did  not  take  sufficient 
care  to  prevent  or  sooth  the  growing  disaffection  to  his  person.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  suppress  envy,  by  gentleness,  by  modesty,  and  complacency, 
he  only  inflamed  it,  by  a  certain  air  of  haughtiness  which  he  had  broi^ht 
with  him  from  Rome,  valuin^^  himself  upon  the  marks  of  dislJncdon  ^^h 
which  he  had  been  honoured  in  that  city ;  and  not  scrupling  to  deckre^  that 
the  senate  had  granted  him  many  things  they  had  refused  his  father. 

Philip's  discontent  was  much  more  mflamed  at  the  arri>val  of  the  new  am* 
bassadors,  to  whom  his  son  made  his  court  more  assiduously  thaft  himself  | 
and  when  he  found  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  Thrace^  to  withdraw 
his  garrisons  from  that  country,  and  to  execute  other  things,  either  puranank 
to  the  decrees  of  the  first  commissioners,  or  to  the  fresh  orders  he  had  re- 
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eekv^Afiem  Rime:  all  idiese  orders  ami  decrees  he  complied  with  vetv  much 
«gaiiist  his  will,  and  wkh  the  luj^hest  secret  resentment ;  bat  which  he  was 
forced  to  obey,  to  prevent  his  being  involved  in  a  war^  for  which  he  was  not 
stifficiendy  prepared.  To  remove  all  suspicion  of  his  harbouring  the  least 
design  that  way,  be  carried  his  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  Thrace,  against 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  did  not  concern  themselves  in  any  manner. 

His  schemes,  however,  were  not  unknown  at  Rome.  M arcios,  one  of  the 
commissbners,  who  had  eommnuicated  theorders  of  the  senate  to  Philip,  wrote 
to  Rome  to  inform  them,  that  all  the  king's  discourses,  and  the  several  stepa 
he  took,  vi^bly  threatened  an  approaching  war.  To  make  himself  the  mom 
secsre  of  the  maritime  cities,  he  forced  ail  the  inhabitants,  with  thefa*  families, 
to  leave  tb^m ;  settled  them  in  iEmathia,  formerly  called  P(snia,the  most 
nofthem  part  of  Macedon,  and  substituted  in  their  place,  Thracians  and  other 
barbaroos  nations,  who  he  believed  would  be  mure  faithful  to  him.  These 
changes  occasioned  a  general  murmur  in  every  part  of  Macedon ;  and  all  the 
provinces  echoed  with  the  cries  and  complaints  of  those  unhappy  beings,  who 
were  forced  away  out  of  their  houses  and  the  places  where  they  were  bom, 
to  be  confined  in  unknown  countries.  Nothing  was  heard  on  all  sides  but  im- 
precations and  curses  against  the  king,  who  was  ihe  author  of  these  innovations.* 

But  Philip,  far  from  being  moved  at  their  grief,  grew  more  cruel  from  it. 
All  things  were  suspected  by  him,  and  gave  him  umbrage.  He  had  put  to 
death  a  great  number  of  persons,  upon  suspicion  that  they  fiivoured  the  Ro> 
mans.  He  thought  his  own  life  could  not  be  safe,  bat  in  securing  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  imprisoned  them  under  a  good  guard,  in  order  to  have  them  all 
destroy^  one  after  anodier.  Nothing  could  be  more  horrid  in  itself  than 
such  a  design ;  but  the  sad  catastrophe  of  one  of  the  most  powerlul  and  most 
illastri€i»as  families  in  Thessaly,  made  it  still  more  execrable.t 

He  had  put  to  death,  many  years  before,  Herodicus,  one  of  the  principal 
persons  of  tne  country,  and  some  time  after,  his  two  sons-in-law.  Theoxena 
and  Archo,his  two  daughters,  had  lived  widows^  each  of  them  having  a  son, 
both  very  young.  Theoxena,  who  was  sought  lor  in  mairiage  by  the  richest 
and  most  poweHul  noblemen  in  Thessaly,  preferred  widowhood  to  the  nuptial 
state  ;  hot  Archo  married  a  nobleman  of  ^nia,  called  Poris,and  brought  him 
several  cfeSchrcn,  whom  Archo,  dying  eariy,  left  infants.  Tlieoxena,  that  she 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  up  her  sister's  children  under  her  eye. 
married  Pons ;  took  the  same  care  of  them  as  she  did  of  her  own  son ;  and 
was  as  tender  of  them  as  if  she  had  been  their  mother.  \Vhen  news  was 
brought  her  of  Philip's  cruel  edict,  to  murder  the  children  of  those  who  had 
been  put  to  death,  plainly  foreseeing  that  they  would  be  given  up  to  the  brutal 
farf  oJF  the  king  and  his  officers,  she  formed  a  surprising  resolution,  declaring 
that  she  would  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  all  her  children,  rather  than 
suflfer  them  to  fall  Into  the  merciless  power  of  Philip.  Poris,  whose  soul  was 
struck  with  horror  at  this  d^ign,  told  her,  in  order  to  divert  her  from  it.  that 
he  would  send  all  theh"  children  to  Athens,  to  son>e  friends  on  whose  fiaelity 
and  humanity  he  could  safely  rely,  and  that  he  himself  would  convey  them 
thftber.  Accordingly,  they  ail  set  out  for  Thessalonica,  in  order  to  sail  to  the 
city  ck  Mnh,  to  assist  at  a  solemn  festival,  which  was  solemnized  annually  in 
honour  of  ^neas  thw^  founder.  Having  spent  the  whole  day  in  festivity 
and  rejoicing,  about  midnight,  when  every  body  else  was  asleep,  they  em- 
bari^  on  board  a  galley  which  Poris  had  prepared  for  them,  as  ii  intending 
to  return  to  Thessalonica,  but,  in  reality,  to  go  for  Euboea,  wnen  unhappily  a 
oon&ary  wind  prevented  them  from  advancing,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts, 
tmd  drove  them  back  toward  the  coast.  At  daybreak,  the  klng[s  officers, 
wlie  were  posted  to  guard  the  port,  having  perceived  them,  immediately  sent 
off  anarnied  sloop ;  commandmg  the  captain  of  it,  upon  the  severest  penal- 
<•  ■    ;.  . '— '•   '    •'  ■    ■  '        ■■.■■...■■ I  .; — ■■■  ■'     '  '  r.      '  ■* 
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tie8,iiottoielaniwidioattlieganey.    Ashdiewiieara^PomWMaeittererf 
moment,  either  exhorting  the  ship's  company,  in  the  strongest  tariDS|  to  exert 


themselves  to  the  utmost  in  ord^  to  get  forward ;  or  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  implmng  the  assistance  of  the  |;od8.  In  the  mean  time  Theojcena, 
resuming  her  former  resolution,  and  presentuig  to  her  children  the  deadly  dose 
she  had  prepared,  and  the  daggers  she  had  thought  with  her :  *^  Death,'' said 
she,  **  only  can  free  you  from  your  miseries  ;  and  here  is  what  will  procure 
you  that  last,  sad  refuse.  Secure  yourselves  irom  the  king's  horrid  crddty  by 
the  method  you  like  nest  Go,  my  dear  children,  such  of  you  as  are  more 
advanced  in  years,  and  take  these  (wniards ;  w,  in  case  a  slower  kind  of  death 
may  be  more  grateful,  take  this  poison."  The  enemy  were  now  almoat  in 
n^ach,  and  the  mother  was  very  urgent  with  them.  They  obeyed  her  &taA 
commands ;  and  all,  having  either  swallowed  the  deadly  draughts,  or  plunt^ 
the  daggers  m  their  bosoms,  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Theoxena,a]ler  ^v- 
ing  her  husband  a  last  sad  embrace,  leapt  into  the  sea  with  him.  Pfaibp's 
officers  then  seized  the  galley,  but  did  not  find  one  person  alive  in  it. 

The  horror  of  this  tragical  event  revived,  and  mflamed  to  a  |Hnodigioui 
degree,  the  hatred  against  Philip.  He  was  publicly  detested  as  a  l£ody 
tyrant ;  and  people  vented  in  all  places,  both  against  him  and  his  children^ 
^readfbl  imprecations,  which,  says  Livy,  soon  had  their  effect;  the  gods  hav 
liig  abandoned  him  to  a  blind  fury,  which  prtMnpted  him  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance against  his  own  children. 

Perseus  saw,  with  infinite  pain  and  affliction,  that  the  regard  of  the  Mac»» 
donians  for  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  his  influence  and  aiShority  among  the 
Romans,  increased  daily.  Ha  vine  now  no  hopes  left  of  beii»  able  to  ascend  the 
throne  but  by  criminal  methods,  ne  made  them  liis  only  rerage.  He  began^  by 
sounding  the  disposition  of  those  who  were  in  greatest  favomr  with  the  lung* 
and  by  i^dressine  them  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  words.  At  first  someseem^ 
not  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  rejected  his  proposals,  from  believiog  that  there 
was  more  to  be  hoped  from  Demetrius.  But  afterwards,  obso^ing  that  the 
hatred  of  Philip  for  the  Romans  increased  sensibly,  which  Perseus  endeavowed 
d^ily  to  inflame,  and  which  Demetrius,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  to  the  utmost, 
thev  changed  tneir  opinion.  Judging  naturally  that  the  latter,  idiose  yeoth 
end  inexperience  made  him  not  sufficiently  upon  his  guard  against  the  artifices 
of  his  brother,  would  at  last  fall  a  victim  to  them ;  they  thought  it  their  interest 
to  promote  an  event  which  would  h^pen  without  their  participation,  and.  ta 
go  over  immediately  to  the  strongest  party.  They  aecoraingly  did  so,  and 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  Perseus. 

Having  postponed  the  execution  of  their  more  remote  designs,  they  were  ef 
opiliiop,  tnat  for  the  present  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  employ  thekr  utmost. 
eSbrts  to  exasperate  the  king  against  the  Romans,  and  to  inspire  him  witti 
thoughts  of  war.  to  which  he  was  already  very  much  inclined.  At  the  same 
t&ne,  to  render  Demetrius  every  day  more  su^ected,  they  industriottriy,oa  «dl 
occasions,  made  the  discourse  turn  in  the  kinj^'s  presence  upon  the  Romans  ; 
some  expressing  the  utmost  contempt  for  theu*  laws  and  customs,  others  for 
their  exploits ;  some  for  the  city  of  Rome,  which,  according  to  them,  was  void 
of  ornaments  and  magnificent  buildings :  and  otners,  even  for  such  of  the  Ro> 
mans  as  were  in  highest  estimation ;  making  them  all  pass  in  this  manner  ia 
a  kind  of  review.  Demetrius,  who  did  not  perceive  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  all  those  discourses,  never  foiled,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Romans, and  by  way  of 
contradiction  to  bis  brother,  to  take  fire  on  these  occasions.  Hence  Demetrius^ 
without  considering  the  consequences,  grew  suspected  and  odious  to  the  kkig» 
mid  opened  the  way  for  the  accusations  and  calumnies  preparkig  against  hiou 
Accordingly }  his  father  did  not  communicate  to  him  any  of  the  designs  fa^  < 
^nually  meditated  against  Rome,  and  unbosomed  himself  only  to  Pes 
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The  imfciMidofff  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  BattanUBjito  dettre  aud  from 
tlien,nlnnied  about  the  time  ire  are  now  speakinr  of.  Theie  had  brought 
with  them  sevenil  youths  of  quality,  and  even  pnnces  of  the  blood,  one  of 
vfaom  promised  his  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of  Philip's  sons.  This  new  a^ 
liance  with  a  poweriiil  nation,  very  much  exalted  the  king's  courace.  Perseus^ 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity ;  **  Of  what  use,''  said  he,  '^can  all  this 
he  to  as?  We  nave  not  so  much  to  hope  from  foragn  aids  as  to  dread  from 
domestic  foes.  We  harbour  in  our  bosoms.  I  wiH  not  say  a  traitor,  but  at  least 
a  n>y.  The  Romans,  ever  since  he  was  a  hostage  among  them,  have  restored 
U8  ok  body ;  but  as  to  his  heart  and  inclinations,  those  he  has  left  with  then^ 
Almost  all  the  Macedonians  already  6x  their  eyes  on  him ;  and  are  persuaded^ 
that  they  shall  never  have  any  king,  but  him  whom  the  Komans  snail  please 
to  set  over  them."  By  sueh  speeches,  the  old  kind's  disgust  was  perpetually 
kept  up,  «rho  was  already  but  too  much  alienated  from  Demetrius. 

About  tluB  time  the  army  was  reviewed,  in  a  festival  solemnized  every  year 
with  religious  pomp,  the  ceremonies  of  which  were  as  follow.   A  bitch,  save 
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Livy,  is  divided  mto  two  parts ;  it  being  cot,  lengthwise,  through  the  midd 
of  the  body,  after  which  half  is  laid  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  troops,  * 
ooder  arms,  are  made  to  march  through  the  two  parts  of  the  victim  thus  di* 
vided.*  At  the  head  of  this  march,  the  shining  arms  of  all  tiie  kings  of  M»' 
cedon  are  carried,  tracing  them  bacicwards  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Tb» 
king,  with  the  princes, his  children,  appear  afterwards,  followed  by  all  the  royal 
household,  and  the  companies  of  guards.  The  march  is  closed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Macedonians.  On  the  present  occasK>n,the  two  princes  walked 
OB  ea^  side  d  the  king;  Perseus  being  thirty  years  of  age.  and  Demetrius 
twenty-five  s  the  one  m  the  v»ottr,  the  other  in  the  flower  or  his  age ;  sons 
who  aught  nave  formed  their  father's  happiness,  had  his  mind  been  rightly 
dimosed  and  reasonable. 

The  custom  was,  after  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied  this  ceremony  were 
ovei»,to  exhibit  a  kind  of  tournament,  and  to  divide  the  army  into  two  bodiei^ 
who  fought  with  no  other  arms  than  foils,  and  represented  a  battle.  The  two 
bodies  o7  men  were  commanded  by  the  two  young  princes.  This,  however, 
was  not  a  mere  mock  battle :  all  the  men  exertlne  themselves,  with  their  blunted 
weapons,  with  as  mnch  ardour  as  if  they  had  been  disputing  for  the  throne; 
several  woe  wounded  on  bodi  sides,  and  nothing  but  swords  were  wanting  to 
make  it  a  reid  battle.  The  body  commanded  by  Demetrius  had  very  much 
the  superiority.  This  advantage  gave  great  umbrage  to  Perseus.  His  friends, 
ya  the  contrary,  rejoiced  aA  it,  judging  that  this  would  be  a  verf  favourabte 
and  natural  opportwiity  for  him  to  fmin  an  accusation  against  his  brother. 

The  two  prioees,  on  that  day,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  the  soldiers  oT 
their  respective  parties.  Perseus,  whom  his  brother  had  invited  to  his  banauet, 
refused  to  eome.  The  joy  was  great  on  both  sides,  and  the  ruests  drank  in 
proportion*  Darin|f  the  entertainment,  much  discourse  passed  about  the  bat- 
tle ;  and  the  guests  lotermned  their  speeches  with  jests  and  satirical  remarks, 
»nie  of  which  were  very  sharp  against  those  of  the  contrary  party ;  without 
sparine  even  the  leaders.  Perseus  had  sent  a  spy  to  observe  all  that  should 
be  mi  at  his  brother?s  bam^oei ;  but  foor  young  persons,  who  came  by  acci* 
dent  put  of  the  hall,  having  discovered  this  spy,  gave  him  very  rude  treatment 
Demetrius,  w^olmdnot  heard  of  what  happened,  said  to  the  company :  ^Let 
us  go  and  coocludeiour  feast  at  my  brother's,  to  soften  his  pain,  if  he  nas  any 
roaaaiing,  by  an  agreeable  surprise,  which  will  show  that  we  act  with  fi-anfe- 
ness  and  sincerity,  and  donot  haroour  any  maHe«>  against  him."  Imme* 
diatdytdlorifed^iit  that  they  wonld  go,  those  excepted,  who  were  aft*aid  theit 
ul  tieatm^it  of  fhe  spf  would  be  revenged.    But  Demetrius  forcmg  them 

*  Wfe  Sat  ift  Seriptnre  tht  like  ceremony,  in  irbich,  in  M^er  for  the  coaelu^nc  §{  a  Matr.  Ikd  t«* 
««qwst^;yi«iiMpim.t)w«af|i  the  fiMto  of  llMfletim  divided    Jer.uiir.lS.  ^ 
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tbitlierabPftliey. concealed  swordjundertliar  robes,  i»  enlerto^eiuidtiwfii* 
selves  in  case  mere  should  be  occasion*  When  diaeord  reigns  in  faaiiliea^  it 
IS  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  ke^  secret  in  them,  A  man  running  hastily 
before,  went  to  Perseus  and  told  mm  that  Demetrius  was  comkig,  and  had 
fijur  men  well  armed  in  his  train.  He  might  eastty  have  giiesaesd  the  cause 
of  it|  as  he  knew  that  they  were  the  persons  wno  had  abused  his  spy ; 
nevertheless,  to  make  this  action  still  more  criminal,  Bnseus  ordered  me 
door  to  be  locked ;  and  then^  from  the  window  of  an  upper  apartment  wiiich 
looked  into  the  street,  cried  aloud  to  his  servants,  not  to  open  the  doora  to 
wretches,  who  ^ere  come  with  a  design  to  assassinate  them.  Demetirins,  who 
was  a  little  warm  with  wine,  after  having  complained,  in  a  loud  and  angry 
tone  of  voice,  at  being  refused  admittance,  returned  back,  and  again  satd^n 
to  table ;  still  ignorant  of  the  affair  relating  to  the  spy. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Perseus  could  get  an  oppcMrtunity  to  approadi 
his  father,  he  entered  his  apartment  with  a  very  d^eoted  air  9  and  c^mtinued 
some  time  in  his  presence,  but  at  a  little  distance,  witboitt  opening  his  mmitb. 
Philip,  bemg  greatly  surprised  at  his  silence,  asked  what  eoold  be  tfae>ciiuse 
of  the  concern  which  appeared  in  liis  couQtenancQ?  ''  It  is  the  gi«atest  liap- 
piness  for  me,"  answered  Perseus,  ^*  and  by  the  merest  good  fc^Ciine  in  toe 
world,  that  you  see  me  here  ahve.  My  brother  now  no  longer  laya  secret 
anaies  for  me ;  he  came  in  the  night  to  my  house^  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
armed  men,  purposely  to  assassinate  me.  I  had  no  other  way  left  to  secure 
myself  from  his  fury,  than  to  shut  my  doors,  and  keep  the  wall  between  Mm 
and  me."  Perseus  perceiving,  by  his  father's  coantenance.  that  he waaatraek 
with  astonishn^ent  and  dread;  ^^  If  you  will  condeseend,"  said  he,  ^  to^tlsiea 
a  moment  to  me,  you  will  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  state  oli  the  aA 
fair."  Philip  answered,  that  he  would  w^Ungly  hear  him ;  and  ioMaediatdy 
ordered  Demetrius  to  be  sent  for.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  for  Lysimaebus 
and  Onomastes,  to  ask  their  advice  on  this  occamn.  These  two  men  who  were 
his  inornate  friends,  were  far  advanced  in  years*  They  had  not  cencemed 
themselves  with  the  quarrel  of  the  two  i^rinces,  and  appeared  very  seldom 
at  court.  Philip,  wnile  be  waited  for  their  coming,  walked  several  tinies  up 
and  down  his  apaytnient  alone ;  during  whi^h  he  revived  a  variehr  el*  thoii^giits, 
his  son  Perseus  stand'mg  all  the  time  at  a  distance.  When  word  was  kn'oogfat 
Philip  that  his  two  venerabje  friends.were  come,  he  wi^rtfwta  an  inner  apart- 
ment with  them,  and  as  iqany  of  his  life  guards ;  and  permitted  each  of  hia 
sons  to  brii^ff  three  persons,  unarmed,  along  with  him ;  aiid  having  taken  his 
seat,  he  spoke  to  them  as  loUows: 

'*  fiehofd  in  me  an  unhappy  father,  forced  to  sit  as  jad^Jbetwvenmy  twc^ 
sons,  one  the  accuser,  and  the  other  charged  with  the  Kocnd  gaUt  of  fnrtikide ; 
reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  finding  in  one  of  tb^,  eithaf  a  crimkmt  or  a 
tklse  accuser.  From  certain  rumours,  which  long  siaee  reached  my  ears,  and 
an  unuspal  behaviour  I  observe  beti^feen  you,  a  fa^havioornoivays  suiting  bro- 
thers,! indeed  was  afraid  ^lis  storm  would  bceak  over  jny  bead.  And  yet  I 
hoped,  from  time  to  time,  that  your  discontentsr  and  disgusts  w<>uld  soften,  and 
vQur  suspicions  vanish  away.  I  recollectedytha^  canteadkig  kings  and  princes^ 
layinsc  down  their  arms,  had  frequently  eootrafStCNdalfiaiices and  fttendshlps ; 
and  that  private  men  had  suppressed  their  animesittes.  I  flattered  myself,  that 
you  would  one  day  remember  the  endearing  name  of  brothers  by  which  you 
are  united ;  those  tender  years  of  inffiney  which  yoa  snant  in  nmpHelty  and 
union ;  io  fine,  the  counsels  90  oftei^. repeated  by  a  father;  ettuasels,  nmch, 
alas !  I  am  afraid  have  been  ^ven  to  «haklre«  deaf  •imd  sndooHe  to  my  voice« 
How  many  times,,  after  setting  fc^ore  yoMexnmpksof  the  ifoenfd  between iiro- 
thj^rs,  have  I  represented^  its  fat8^> oonpe^ueacei^ by  sktamntg  you^tbiA  they 
had  thereby  involved  themselves  in  inevitable  ruin ;  and  not  only  themselves, 
bat  their  children,  families  and  kingdoms?  On  the  other  side,  I  proposed  good 
examples  ftHr  your  nnitation  \  the  strict  union  between  the^iwo  fengs^  office* 
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d«ffloiite^4c>  adwitofecNii^  inpa^  teveml  oMwiet,  to  Aemelifei  and  dieir 
country,  jn  oppositioD  to  divisioii  and  priTate  kMemty  that  cfaanjced  ike  mo- 
oarchial  governreeat  into  .tyranny,  and  proved  the  destruction  of  Spaita.  By 
what  other  method,  than  by  fraternal  concord,  did  the  two  brothcn,  Eomenes 
and  Attalus,  irom  such  weak  beginningt  as  aunost  reflected  disbonoor  on  the 
regal  dignity,  rise  to  a  pitch  of  power  eaual  to  mine,  to  that  of  Antiochtis,  and 
of  all  the  Jungs  we  know  of  ?  I  even  did  not  scruple  to  cite  examples  from  the 
Romans,  of  which  I  myself  had  either  been  an  eye-witness,  or  heard  from 
others;  as  the  two  brothers,  Titus  and  Lucius  Qutntiui,  who  both  were  en- 
gaged in  war  with  me  ;  the  two  Scipios,  PubUus  and  Locius,  who  defeated 
and  subjected  Antiochus;  their  father  and  ^eirunde.who  having  been  mse^ 
parable  during  their  lives,  were  undivided  in  death.  Nether  the  crimes  of  the 
one,  though  attended  with  such  fatel  conseauences,  nor  the  vhtues  of  the  other, 
though  crowned  with  such  happy  success,  have  been  able  to  make  you  abhor 
division  and  discord,  and  to  mspire  you  with  gentle  and  pacific  senttmenti. 
Both  of  you  in  my  lifetime,  have  turned  your  eyes  and  gtuHy  desu^  upon  my 
throne^  Tou  will  not  suiOfer  me  to  live,  till  surviving  one  of  you,  I  secure  my 
crown  to  the  other  by  my  death*  The  fond  names  of  father  and  brother  are 
insupportable  to  both.  Your  souls  are  strangers  to  tendemesa  and  love.  A 
restle^  desire  of  reigning  has  banbhed  all  other  sentiments  frcMn  yoor  breasts, 
and  entirely  engrosses  you.  But  come,  let  me  hear  what  each  of  yoo  have 
to  say.  Pollute  the  ears  of  your  parent  with  real  or  feigned  accusations.  Open 
your  crinunal  mouths ;  vent  all  your  reciprocal  slanckrs,  «ad  afterwards  arm 
^our  parricidal  hands  one  against  the  other.  I  am  ready  to  hear  all  yoo  have 
u)  say ;  firmly  determined  to  shut  my  ears  eternally  from  hencefortti  against 
the  secret  whispers  and  accusations  of  brother  against  brother."  Philip  havinjr 
spoken  these  last  words  with  great  emotion  and  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  au 
who  were  present  wept,  and  continued  a  lon^  time  in  mournful  silence. 

At  last  Perseus  spoke  as  follows :  ^^  I  perceive  plainly,  that  I  ought  to  have 
opened  my  door  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  have  admitted  the  assassins  into  my 
house,  and  presented  my  throat  to  their  murderous  swords,  nnce  rnilt  is  nevei 
believed,  till  it  has  been  perpetrated ;  and  since  I.  who  was  so  inhumanly  at- 
tacked, receive  the  same  injurious  reproaches  as  the  aggressor.  People  have 
but  too  much  reason  to  say  that  you  consider  Demetrius  only  as  your  true  son , 
while  unhappy  I^  au  looked  upon  as  a  stranser,  sprung  from  a  concubine, 
or  even  an  impostor.  Fot,  did  your  breast  glow  with  the  tenderness  which 
a  father  ou|[ht  to  have  for  his  chad,  you  would  not  think  it  just  to  inwtgh  so 
bitterly  against  me.  for  whose  life  so  many  snares  have  been  laid^  but  apinst 
liim  who  contrived  them ;  and  you  would  not  think  my  life  so  inconsidera- 
ble, as  to  be  entirely  nnmoved  at  the  imminent  danger  I  escaped ;  nor  to  that 
to  which  I  shall  be  exposed,  should  the  guik  of  my  enemies  be  suffered  to  go 
unpunished.  If  I  must  die  without  being  suffered  to  breathe  my  complaints, 
be  k  so ;  let  me  leave  the  world  in  silence,  and  be  contented  with  beseeching 
the  gods,  in  my  exph-ing  moments^  that  this  crime,  which  was  begun  in  my 
person,  may  end  in  it,  and  not  extend  to  your  sacred  life.  But  if,  what  nature 
inspires  in  those,  who  seemg  themsdves  attacked  unawares  in  so^ude,  im< 
plore  the  assistance  even  of  strwigers  to  them,  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  with 
regard  to  you  on  the  present  occanon ;  ii^  when  I  see  swords  ch'awn  round 
pe,  in  order  to  pierce  my  heart,  I  may  be  permitted  to  vent  forth  a  plaintive 
and  supplicating  voice;  I  conjure  you  by  the  tender,  the  dear  name  of  Father, 
for  w&ch,  wheUier  my  brother  or  i  have  had  the  greatest  reverence^  you 
yourself  hiaye  long  knowvi,  to  listen  to  me  at  this  time,  as  if.  awaked  suddenly 
froin  your  sleep  by  the  tumult  of  what  passed  last  night,  chance  had  brought 
you  at  the  >nsiaat  of  my  danger,  and  lo  tlie  midst  of  my  complaints :  and 
that  you  had  found  Demetrius  at  my  door,  attended  by  persons  in  arms.  W  hat 
I  should  have  told  you  yesterday,  in  the  greatest  emotion,  and  seueed  -"^ 
feari  I  s^y  to.  yon  nov» 


**  Bradwr,  il  is  bnf  flinee  we  banre  not  behaTed  toward  <iiie  ttrndier,  &^ 
penom  dedrom  of  shariof  in  purdes  of  pkasure.  You  are  fired  widi  an  h»- 
satiabie  Uiirst  of  reignmi^ :  but  yon  find  an  invbicible  obstacle  in  my  ag;e,  the 
law  of  nations,  the  ancient  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  a  still  stronger  circum- 
stance, my  father's  will  and  pleasure.  It  will  be  imposnble  for  you  ever  to 
force  these  barriers,  and  to  ascend  the  throne,  but  by  imbruing  your  hands  in 
my  blood.  To  compass  your  horrid  ends,  you  employ  instruments  of  all  kinds, 
and  set  every  engine  at  work.  Hitherto,  my  virilanoe,  or  my  good  fortune, 
have  preserved  me  Ax>m  your  bloody  hands.  Yesterday,  at  the  review,  and 
the  ceremony  of  the  tournament  which  followed  it,  the  battle,  by  your  con 
trivance,  became  almost  bloody  and  fatal ;  and,  had  I  not  suflered  myself  and 
my  followers  to  be  defeated,  you  would  have  sent  me  to  the  grave.  From 
this  fight,  indeed,  of  enemies,  you  msidiouslv  wanted,  as  if  what  had  passed 
had  \^en  only  the  diversion  of  others,  to  allure  me  to  your  feast.  Can  you 
suppose,  royal  fiither,  that  I  should  have  met  with  unarmed  guests  there,  as 
those  very  guests  came  to  my  palace,  completely  armed,  at  so  late  an  hour  ? 
Can  you  imanne  that,  favoured  by  the  gloom,  they  would  not  have  striven  to 
plunge  their  dageers  in  mv  heart ;  as  the  same  persons  in  open  day,  and  be^ 
fore  your  eyes, almost  killed  me  with  their  wooden  weapons?  How!  You, 
who  are  my  professed  enemy  $  you  who  are  conscious  that  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  complain  of  your  conduct ;  you,  I  say,  come  to  me  in  the  night,  at 
an  unseasonable  hour,  and  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  armed  youne  men  ? 
I  did  not  think  it  safe  for  me  to  go  to  your  entertainment ;  and  should  Ireceive 
you  in  my  house  at  a  time,  when,  heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  you  came  so 
well  attended  ?  Had  I  then  opened  my  door^  royal  sir,  you  would  be  pre- 
paring to  solemnise  my  funeral,  at  this  very  instant  in  which  you  vouchsafe 
to  hear  my  complaints.  I  do  not  advance  any  thine  dubious,  nor  speak 
barely  from  coniecture.  For  can  Demetrius  deny,  that  he  came  to  my  house, 
attended  bjr  a  band  o(  voung  people,  and  that  some  of  them  were  armed  r 
I  only  desire  to  have  those  whom  I  shall  name  sent  for.  I  believe  them 
capable  of  any  thing ;  but  yet  they  cannot  have  the  assurance  to  deny  the  fact. 
Had  I  brought  them  before  you,  after  seizing  them  armed  in  my  house,  yoa 
would  be  fully  convinced  of  their  guilt,  and  surely  their  own  confession  ought 
to  be  a  no  less  proof  of  it 

^*  You  call  down  imprecations  and  curses  upon  impious  sons  who  aspbre  to 
your  throne :  this,  august  sir,  you  have  great  reason  to  do :  but  then  I  beseech 
yon,  not  to  vent  your  imprecations  blindly,  and  at  random.  Distinguish  be- 
tween the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  Let  him  who  meditated  the  barbarous 
design  of  murdering  his  brother,  feel  the  dire  effects  of  the  anger  of  the  sods, 
the  avengers  of  paternal  authority :  but  then  let  him,  who,  by  his  brother's 
guilt,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  find  a  secure  asylum  in  his  fadieFs 
tenderness  and  justice.  For  where  else  can  I  expect  to  find  one ;  I,  to  whom 
neither  the  ceremony  of  the  review,  the  solemnity  of  the  tournament,  my  own 
house,  the  festival,  nor  thehours  of  night  allotted  by  the  gods  to  the  rejKMe  of 
man,  could  afibrd  the  least  security  ?  ff  I  go  to  the  entertainment  to  which  my 
brother  in^es  me,  I  am  a  dead  man ;  and  it  will  be  equaUy  fatal  to  me,  if  I 
admit  him  into  my  house,  when  he  comes  thither  at  midnight.  Snares  are 
laid  for  me  wherever  I  tread.  Death  lies  in  ambush  for  me  wherever  I  move  ; 
to  what  place  then  can  I  fiy  for  security  ? 

^^  I  have  devoted  myself  only  to  the  gods,  and  to  you,  my  royal  father. 
I  never  made  my  court  to  the  Romans,  and  cannot  have  recourse  to  them. 
There  is  nothing  they  more  earnestly  wish  than  my  ruin,  because  t  am  so 
much  affected  with  their  injustice  to  you ;  because  I  anf  tortured  to  the  soul, 
and  fired  with  indignation,  to  see  you  dispossessed  of  so  many  cities  and  do^ 
minions,  and,  lately,  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Thrace.  They  cannot  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hopes  of  ever  malung  themselves  masters  of  Macedonia^ 
as  long  as  youor  I  ammbeing.    Theyare«;nsible,ths^4ioiild  I(£e  by  asy 
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brother^  niiltyorafe  briag  yoa  to  che  grave.  orlii^iiotwiilthedMe«oane 
of  nature,  that  then  the  king  and  kingdom  will  be  at  their  itiipotal. 

'^  Had  the  Romans  leA  you  the  posftession  of  ioroe  cHy  or  tefnlary,iiot  in 
the  kingdom  of  Macedoo,  I  possibly  might  have  had  some  opportunity  of  re . 
tiring  to  it  But,  will  it  be  answered,  thifit  I  shall  find  a  suflkieiilly  powerfu 
protection  in  the  Macedonians  ?  You,  yourself,  royal  lather,  saw  with  iHurt 
animosity  and  virulence  the  soldiers  atucked  me  m  the  battle.  What  was 
waotioff  for  my  destruction,  but  swords  of  steel  ?  However,  the  arms  they 
wanteo,  my  brother's  ^piests  assumed  in  the  night  What  shall  I  say  of  a 
great  part  of  the  principal  persons  of  vour  court,  who  sround  all  their  hopea 
OD  the  Romans,  and  on  him  who  is  au-powerful  with  Uiem  ?  They  are  not 
ashained  to  prefer  him  not  only  to  me,  who  am  his  elder  brother,  but  I  might 
almost  say  to  you,  who  are  our  king  and  father.  For  they  pretend  that  it  is  to 
him  you  are  obUged  for  the  senate's  remitting  you  some  of  those  things  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  required ;  it  is  he  who  now  checks  the  Romana, 
and  prevents  their  advancing,  m  a  hostile  manner,  intovour  kingdom ;  in  line, 
if  they  may  be  believed,  your  old  age  has  no  other  refuge  than  the  protectkm 
which  your  young  son  procures  you.  On  his  side  are  the  Romans,  and  all 
the  cities  which  have  been  dismembered  from  your  dominions,  as  well  as  all 
such  Macedonians,  whose  dependence,  with  regard  to  fortune^  lies  wholly  in 
the  Romans.  But,  with  respect  to  myself,  I  look  upon  it  as  glonous  to  have  no 
other  protector  than  my  royal  father,  and  to  place  all  my  hopes  in  him  alone. 

^  What  do  you  judge  to  be  the  aim  and  design  of  the  letter  you  lately  re- 
ceived from  Quintius,  m  which  he  declares  expressly,  that  you  acted  pradently 
for  your  interest,  in  sending  Demetrhis  to  Rome ;  anid  wherein  he  eihoits  yoa 
to  send  him  back  thither,  accompanied  byi  other  ambassadors,  and  a  greater 
train  of  Macedonian  noblemen  ?  Quintius  is  now  eveiy  thing  with  I>emetrius. 
He  has  no  other  rade  than  his  counseb,  or  rather  his  orders.  Quite  forgettinji 
that  you  are  his  father,  he  seems  to  have  substituted  him  in  your  place.  Jt  is 
in  the  ciQr  of  Rome,  and  in  hb  si^ht,  he  formed  the  secret  and  clandestine  de- 
signs which  will  soon  break  out  mto  action.  It  is  merely  to  have  the  better 
opportunity  of  putting  them  in  execution,  that  Quintius  orders  you  to  send 
along  with  Demetrius  a  greater  number  of  the  Macedonian  nobifity.  They 
set  out  from  this  country  with  the  most  sincere  attachment  to  your  person  and 
interest ;  btit^  won  by  the  gracious  treatment  they  meet  with  m  that  city,  they 
return  from  it  entirely  corrupted  and  debauched  by  difierent  sentiments.  De- 
metrius is  all  in  all  with  them ;  they  even  presume,  m  your  lifetime,  to  give 
him  the  title  of  king.  If  I  appear  shocked  at  this  conduct,  I  have  the  grief  to 
see,  not  only  others,  but  yourself,  my  royal  father,  charge  me  with  the  horrid 
design  of  aspiring  to  your  throne.  Should  this  accusation  be  levelled  at  us 
both,  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  innocence,  and  it  cannot  in  any  manner  afiect 
me.  For  whom,  in  that  case,  should  I  dispossess,  to  seize  upon  what  would 
be  another's  right  ?  There  is  no  one  but  my  father  between  me  and  the  throne* 
and  I  beseech.the  gods  that  he  may  long  continue  so.  In  case  I  should  happen 
to  survive  him.  and  this  I  would  not  wish,  but  so  long  as  he  should  desire  it, 
I  shall  succeea  him  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  be  his  {:00a  pleasure.  He  may  be 
accused  of  aspiring  to  the  throne,  and  of  aspirins  in  the  most  unjust  and  crimi- 
nal manner,  who  is  impatient  to  break  the  order  and  bounds  prescribed  by 
<^gC;  by  nature,  by  the  usdiges  and  customs  of  Macedonia,  and  by  the  law  of 
nations.  My  elder  brother,  says  Demetrius  to  himself,  to  whom  the  kingdom 
belongs,  both  by  the  right  of  seniority  and  my  father's  will,  is  an  obstacle  to 
my  ambitious  views.  What  then  must  be  done  ?  I  must  despatch  him.  I 
ahall  not  be  the  first  irho  has  waded  through  a  brother's  blood  to  the  throne. 
My  father,  ija  years,  and  without  support,  will  be  too  muieh  afiraid  for  hit  own 
llf^,  to  meditate  revenue  for  his  son's  death.  The  Romans  will  be  greatly 
pleased  to  see  me  on  the  throne ;  they  will  approve  my  conduct,  and  Be  abb 
^9upportiae.  lown^most graciott»father|tlieseprq|ecUBBay beaUdcieaieAft 
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Init  I  an  sure  tfiey  tre  nol  without  foundation.  Inawordylredueefllttodi^ 
it  is  in  your  ponrer  to  secure  my  life,  by  bringinr  to  condipa  punbhment  those 
who  yesterday  armed  to  assassinate  me :  but  should  theff  ^ih  take  effect^it 
will  not  be  in  your  power  to  revenge  my  death." 

As  soon  as  Perseus  had  ended  his  speech,  all  the  company  cast  their  eyes  on 
Demetrius,  to  intimate  Uiat  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  answer  immediately. 
But  that  young  prince,  being:  quite  oppressed  with  sorrow,  shedding  floods  of 
tears,  and  seeming  unable  to  speak,*  a  lonjj^  silence  ensued.  At  last,  being 
pressed  to  answer,  he  suffered  his  grief  to  give  way  to  necessity,  and  spoke  as 
follows: 

^  Perseus,  royal  sir,  by  accusing  me  in  your  presence,  and  by  shedding  ficti> 
tious  tears  to  move  you  to  compassion,  has  made  you  suspect  mine,  which, 
alas  i  are  but  too  sincere :  and  by  that  means  deprived  me  of  all  the  advan- 
tages the  accused  generally  have.  Ever  since  my  return  from  Rome,  he  has 
iM^n  day  and  night  laying  snares  for  me,  in  secret  cabals  with  his  creatures ; 
and  yet  he  represents  me  to  you,  not  only  as  laying  hidden  ambuscades  to 
destroy  him,  but  attacldng  him  by  open  force,  and  persons  in  arms.  He  en- 
deavours to  alarm  you  by  the  pretended  dangers  which  surround  him.  in  hopes 
that  you  will  put  to  death  his  innocent  brother.  He  declares  that  he  has  no 
refuge,  no  asylum  leA,  with  design  to  prevent  my  finding  one  in  your  clemency 
and  justice.  In  the  solitary  and  abandoned  state  to  which  I  see  myself  re- 
duced, quite  friendless  and  unprotected,  he  strives  to  make  me  odious,  by  re- 
proaching me  with  a  foreign  credit  and  support,  which  are  rather  a  prejudice 
than  a  service  to  me.  '* 

*'  Observe,  I  beseech  you,  with  what  insidious  art  he  has  blended  and  con- 
founded the  transactions  of  last  night  with  every  other  circumstance  of  my 
life :  and  (his  in  a  double  view ;  first,  to  raise  a  suspicion  in  you  of  my  conduct 
in  general  from  this  last  action,  the  innocence  of  which  will  soon  be  evident ; 
and  secondly,  to  support,  by  this  idle  story  of  a  nocturnal  attack,  his  equally 
idle  accusation  of  my  harbouring  criminal  views,  hopes  and  pretensions.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  this  accusation  was  not  pre- 
meditated or  prepared ;  but  that  it  was  wholly  the  effect  of  the  fear  with  which 
he  was  seized,  occasioned  by  last  night's  tumult.  But- Perseus,  if  I  had  at- 
tempted to  beMy  my  father  and  his  kingdom,  had  I  engaged  in  conspiracies 
with  the  Romans,  and  with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  you  ought  not  to  have 
waited  for  the  opportunity  of  the  fictitious  story  of  last  night's  transaction,  but 
should  ha^e  impeached  me  before  this  time  of  such  treason.  If  the  charge  of 
treason,  when  separated  fi^m  the  other,  was  altogether  improbable,  and  could 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  prove  how  much  you  envy  me,  and  not  to  evi- 
dence my  guih,  you  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  it  now,  but  should  have  post- 
poned that  charge  to  another  time ;  and  have  examined  now  this  question  only, 
whether  you  laid  snares  for  me,  or  I  for  you.  I  nevertheless  will  endeavour^ 
as  far  as  the  confitision  into  which  this  sudden  and  unforeseen  accusation  has 
thrown  me  will  permH,  to  separate  and  distinguish  what  you  have  thrown  to- 
gether indiscriminately ;  and  to  show  whether  you  or  myself  ought  in  justice 
to  be  accused  of  dealing  treacherously  last  night. 

Perseus  asserts,  that  I  harboured  a  design  to  assassinate  him,  in  order  that, 
by  the  death  of  my  elder  brother,  to  whom  the  crown  appertains  by  the  right 


have  been  particularly  studious  to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  Romans,  and  flat- 
tered myself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  ascend  Ae  throne  by  their  as- 
sisl^ce  ?  Foi\if  I  thought  the  Romans  were  powerful  enough  to  bestow  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon  on  whomsoever  they  pleased ;  and  if  1  relied  so  much 
•on  my  credit  and  authority  with  them,  why  should  I  commit  a  fi^tricide  of  no 
Advantage  to  mystif  ?  What  1  should  1  have  affected  to  surround  my  temples 
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^vtth  a  diadem,  dyed  with  my  brother's  bbod,  merriy  thtt  I  ought  becooM 
odious  and  execrable,  even  to  those  with  whom  I  had  acquired  some  aothoiw 
ity,  admitting  I  have  some  credit  with  them^  by  a  probity  either  real  or  di»> 
sembled,  imless  yoa  can  suppose  that  Quintius,  whose  counsel  I  am  accused 
of  following,  he,  1  say^  who  lives  m  so  delightful  a  union  with  his  brother,  sug- 
eested  to  me  the  horrid  design  of  imbruing  my  bands  in  my  brother's  biood^ 
Perseos  has  summed  up  all  the  advanta^  by  which,  as  he  would  insinuate, 
1  can  promise  myself  a  superiority  over  him,  such  as  the  credit  of  the  Romans, 
the  suffrages  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  almost  universal  consent  of  jrods 
and  men ;  and  yet  he,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  I  was  inferior  to  him  in  all  re> 
soects,  charges  me  with  having  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  none  but  the 
blackest  villains  could  employ.  Will  you,  gracious  sir.  have  us  iudged  upon 
this  principle  and  rule,  that  whoever  of  us  two  was  apprehensive  that  the  oOier 
would  be  judged  more  worthy  of  the  diadem,  shall  be  declared  to  have  formed 
the  destgfn  of  murderinr  his  brother  ? 

*^  Butiet  U8  come  to  Facts,  and  examine  the  order  and  plan  of  die  criminal 
enterprise  with  which  I  am  charged.  Perseus  pretends  to  have  been  attacked 
in  different  manners,  all  which  are,  however,  included  withm  the  space  of  one 
day.  I  attempted,  as  he  says,  to  murder  him  in  broad  daylight^  in  the  battle 
which  followed  the  sacred  ceremony  of  the  review ;  I  had  determmed  to  poison 
iiim  at  an  entertainment  to  which  I  had  invited  him ;  m  fine,  I  resolved  to 
attack  him  with  open  force^  in  the  dead  of  night,  attended  by  armed  persons 
to  a  party  of  pleasure  at  his  house. 

^  You  see,  sir,  the  season  I  liad  chosen  to  commit  this  fratricide ;  a  touma* 
ment,  a  banquet,  a  party  of  pleasure.  How  venerable  and  solemn  was  this 
day !  A  day  on  which  the  army  is  reviewed,  on  which  the  resplendent  arms 
of  all  the  Macedonian  monarchs  are  carried  in  the  front  of  the  procession ; 
on  which  it  passes  through  the  two  parts  of  the  sacred  victim ;  and  on  which 
we  have  the  honour  to  march  with  you,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Macedonian 
people !  What,  though  puriftod  by  this  august  sacrifice,  from  all  faults  I  might 
before  have  committed,  having  before  my  eyes  the  sacred  victim  through 
which  we  passed,  was  my  mind  intent  upon  fratricides,  poisons,  and  daggers  I 
Defiled  in  such  a  manner,  by  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  nature,  by  what  cere- 
monies, by  what  victims,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  me  to  purify  myself? 

"*  It  is  evident  that  my  brother,  hurried  on  by  a  blind  passion  to  calumniate 
and  destroy  me,  in  his  endeavour  to  make  every  thing  suspected,  and  a  crime 
in  me,  betrays  and  contradicts  himself.  For,  brother,  had  1  formed  the  abomi 
nable  design  of  poisoning  you  at  my  table,  what  could  be  more  ill  judged  than 
to  exasperate  you,  and  to  put  you  upon  your  guard  by  an  obstinate  battle,  in 
which  I  sdiould  have  discovered  that  I  had  designs  of  violence  against  you ; 
and,  by  that  means,  have  prevented  your  coming  to  an  entertainment  to  which 
I  had  invited  you,  and  at  which  you  accordingly  refused  to  be  present  ?  But 
surely,  after  such  a  refusal,  should  I  not  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  myself 
to  you ;  and,  as  I  had  resolved  to  take  you  off  by  poison,  ought  I  not  to  have 
sought  another  opportunity  for  giving  you  the  fatal  draught  ?  Was  it  natural 
for  me  to  change  suddenly,  in  one  day,  my  barbarous  design,  and  to  attempt 
to  assassinate  you,  upon  pretence  of  going  to  your  house  on  a  party  of  plea- 
sure? Could  I  reasonably  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes,  takmg  it  for  granted 
that  the  fear  of  your  being  murdered  had  made  you  refuse  to  come  to  my  etk* 
tertainment,  that  the  same  fear  would  not  induce  you  to  refuse  me  admittance 
into  your  house  ? 

^^  I  presume,  sir^  I  may  confess  to  you  without  blushing,  timt  in  a  dav  of 
festivity  md  rejotcmg,  happening  to  be  in  company  with  some  people  of  the 
same  age  with  myself,  I  drank  more  plentifully  tkmn  usual.  Inquire,  I  be- 
seech you,  bow  we  spent  our  time,  at  the  least,  how  full  of  mirth  we  were, 
now  transported  with  thoughtless  gayety,  very  much  heightened  by  our,  per- 
haps, too  indiKreet  joy,  for  the  victory  we  had  gained  in  the  toumam^t.   Il 
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fe  the  sad  eondkion  of  an  onforeteen  accusation,  it  is  the  daofer  Id  wtik*!  ^ 
now  see  myself  involved^  that  have  dispelled  but  too  easily  the  luines  of  wine  . 
otherwise,  a  calm  assassin,  my  eyes  had  still  been  closed  in  slumbers.  Had  I 
formed  a  resolution  to  attack  your  house  with  tlie  view  of  murdering  you,  would 
it  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to  abstain,  for  one  day,  from  immoderate  driok- 
uiff.  and  to  keep  my  companions  from  the  like  excess  ? 

"  But,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  only  act  with  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity, let  us  hear  my  brother,  whose  conduct  is  sincere  and  undisguised,  and 
who  does  not  harbour  tlie  least  suspicion.  All,  says  he,  that  I  know,  and  th« 
only  thing  I  have  to  complain  of,  is.  that  they  came  armed  to  my  house,  upon 
pretence  of  engap^ing  in  a  party  ot  pleasure.  Should  I  ask  you  how  you 
came  to  know  this,  you  will  be  U)rced  to  own,  either  that  my  house  was  filled 
with  spies  sent  by  you,  or  eke  that  my  attendants  had  taken  up  arms  in  so 
open  a  manner,  that  every  one  knew  of  it.  What  does  my  brother  do  ?  That 
he  may  not  seem  to  have  formerly  watched  all  mv  motions,  nor,  at  this  time, 
to  ground  his  accusation  merely  on  suppositions,  he  beseeches  you  to  inquire 
of  those  whom  he  shall  name,  whether  people  did  not  come  armed  to  hm 
house ;  in  order  that,  as  if  this  were  a  doubtful  circumstance,  after  this  inr- 
quiry  into  an  incident  which  they  themselves  own  and  confess,  they  may  be 
considered  as  legally  convicted.  But  is  this  the  question  ?  Why  do  not  you 
desire  an  inquiry  to  be  made  whether  they  took  up  arms  to  assassinate  you, 
and  if  they  did  it  widi  my  knowledge,  and  at  my  request  ?  For  it  is  this  you 
pretend ;  and  not  what  they  themselves  own  publicly,  and  whicn  is  very 
manifest,  that  they  took  up  arms  in  no  other  view  than  to  defend  themselves. 
Whether  they  had  or  had  not  reason  to  arm  themselves,  that  they  are  to  in- 
form ytMi.  Do  not  blend  and  confound  my  cause  with  theirs,  lor  they  are 
quite  distinct  and  separate.  Only  tell  us,  whether  we  really  intended  to  at- 
tack you  openly  or  by  surprise.  If  openly,  why  did  we  not  all  take  up  arms  ? 
Why  were  those  only  armed  who  had  insulted  your  spy  ?  In  case  it  was  to 
have  been  by  surprise,  in  what  manner  would  the  attack  have  been  made  ? 
Would  it  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  feast  in  your  house,  and,  after  I  had 
left  it  With  my  company,  would  the  four  men  in  Question  have  staid  behind, 
to  have  fallen  upon  you  when  asleep  ?  How  would  it  have  been  possible  foi* 
them,  as  they  were  strangers  in  my  service,  to  conceal  themselves  in  your 
liouse ;  and  as  they  could  not  but  be  very  much  suspected,  having  been  seen 
but  a  few  hours  before,  engaged  in  the  quarrel  ?  Again,  supposing  they  had 
found  an  opportunity  to  murder  you,  in  what  manner  could  they  have  escaped ! 
Coidd  (bull  men  armed  have  been  able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  your 
house? 

^  But  to  leave  this  nocturnal  fiction,  and  to  come  to  what  really  pains  yon, 
and  which  you  have  so  much  at  heart ;  for  what  i^ason,  methinks  I  hear  my 
brother  say,  wherefore,  O  Demetrius,  do  the  people  talk  of  making  you  kin^&r  ? 
Why  do  some  persons  think  you  more  worthy  than  I  of  succeeding  our  fa 
tlier?  Why  do  you  make  my  hopes  doubtful  and  uncertain,  which,  were  it 
not  for  you,  would  have  been  established  on  the  most  solid  foundation  ? 
Such  are  the  reflections  which  Perseus  revolves  in  his  mind^  diougli  he  does 
not  express  himself  in  this  manner :  it  \%  this  which  raises  his  enmity  against 
me,  and  prompts  him  to  charge  me  with  such  horrid  attempts ;  it  is  this  which 
fills  the  palace,  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  suspicions  and  accuss^ 
tions.  If  it  does  not  become  me,  sir,  so  much  as  to  hope  the  sceptre,  nor 
perhaps  ever  to  think  of  contesting  it,  because  it  is  your  will  and  pleasure 
that  1  should  yield  to  my  elder  brother,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  ought  to  make 
nwself  appear  unworthy  of  h,  eitlier  to  you,*  my  royal  faUier,  or  to  all  tlie 
Alacedonians ;  a  circumstance  which  noUung  but  my  ill  conduct  could  occa- 
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lion.  1  cat],  indeed,  throorh  moderation,  resign  h  to  wbom  it  bdnop;  Iwf 
I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  renounce  my  virtue  and  good  name. 

'^  You  reproach  me  with  the  affection  of  the  Romans,  and  impute  that  to 
me  for  a  crime,  which  ought  to  be  my  dory.  I  did  not  desire  to  be  sent  to 
Rome,  neither  as  a  hostage  at  first,  nor  aiterwards  as  an  ambassador;  this,  rir. 
you  yourself  very  well  know.  When  you  ordered  me  to  go  thither,  I  obeyed 
your  commands ;  and  I  believe  my  conduct  and  behaviour  were  such,  as  can- 
not reflect  the  least  dishonour  either  on  yourself,  your  crown,  or  ^e  Mace- 
donian nation.  It  is  therefore  yourself,  sir,  that  occasioned  tne  friendship  I 
have  contracted  with  the  Romans.  So  long  as  you  shall  be  at  peace  with 
them,  so  long  our  firiendship  will  subsist ;  but  the  moment  the  trumpet  sounds 
for  war^  though  I  have  been  a  hostage  among  them,  and  exercised  the  func* 
lions  of  an  ambassador  in  such  a  manner  as  perhaps  has  not  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  my  father ;  from  that  moment,  I  say,  I  shall  declare  myself  their 
enemy.  I  do  not  desire  to  reap  any  benefit  on  the  present  occasion,  from 
the  love  which  the  Romans  have  for  me;  all  lentreat  is,  that  it  may  not  be  a 
prejudice  to  me.  It  was  not  begun  in  war,  nor  is  it  desired  to  subsist  in  it. 
As  a  hostage  and  an  ambassador,  peace  was  my  only  object ;  let  that  neiUier 
be  considered  in  me  as  a  crime  or  a  merit. 

^^  If  I  have  violated,  in  any  mai^ner,  the  respect  I  owe  you,  sir,  if  I  have 
formed  any  criminal  enterprise  a^inst  my  brother,  let  me  be  punished  as  I 
deserve ;  but  if  I  am  innocent,  this  I  claim,  that  as  I  cannot  be  convicted  of 
the  least  guilt,  I  may  not  fall  a  victim  to  envy.  Thb  is  not  the  first  time  that 
my  brother  has  charged  me  with  harbouring  horrid  designs ;  but  it  is  the 
first  time  he  has  attempted  to  do  it  openly,  though  without  the  least  founda- 
tion. Was  my  further  exasperated  against  me,  it  would  be  your  duty,  as  the 
elder, kindly  to  intercede  for  your  vounger  brother:  to  solicit  his  ptrrdon«to 
entreat  that  some  regard  might  be  shown  to  his  youtn ;  and  that  a  fault,  which 
had  been  committed  merely  through  inadvertency,  might  be  overlooked.  My 
ruin  comes  from  that  very  quarter  whence  I  might  naturally  have  expected 
my  safety. 

^  Though  not  quite  awake,  after  the  feast  and  part^  of  pleasure,  I  am  drag^- 
ged  hither  on  a  sudden,  to  answer  a  charge  of  fratricide ;  and  am  forced  to 
plead  my  own  cause^  unassisted  by  counsellors,  and  unsupported  bv  the  ad- 
vice or  credit  of  a  single  person.  Had  I  been  to  speak  injavour  of  another, 
I  should  have  taken  time  to  prepare  and  compose  m^  discourse ;  and  yet,  on 
such  an  occasion,  my  reputation  only  would  nave  laid  at  stake,  and  I  should 
have  had  nothing  to  do  but  display  my  wit  and  eloquence.  At  this  instant, 
without  knowine  the  cause  for  which  1  am  ordered  to  appear  in  this  place,  I 
hear  an  offended  father,  commanding  me  to  make  my  defence ;  and  a  brmher, 
charging  me  with  the  most  horrid  crimes.  Perseus  has  had  all  the  time  he 
could  desire  to  prepare  his  accusation,  while  unhappy  I  did  not  so  much  as 
know  what  the  business  was,  till  the  very  instant  the  accusation  was  brought 
against  me.  In  this  rapid  moment,  ouffht  I  to  be  more  attentive  to  my  ac- 
cuser, than  studious  of  my  own  apology?  Surprised  by  a  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen accusation,  I  could  scarcely  comprehend  what  was  laid  to  my  charge,  so 
far  from  beinff  able  to  know  how  to  make  a  defence.  What  hopes,  wnat 
refuge  could  I  have  left,  did  I  not  know  that  it  is  my  royal  father  who  is  to 
judge  ?  He  may  show  a  greater  affection  for  my  brother,  as  the  elder;  but 
ne  owes  more  compassion  to  me,  as  being  the  party  accused.  I  myself  con- 
jure you  to  preserve  my  life  for  your  own  sake  and  mine;  whereas  Perseus 
insists  upon  your  sacrificing  me  to  his  safety.  What  may  you  not  naturally 
expect  from  him,  when  you  shall  have  once  invested  him  with  your  authmity. 
as  he  now  demands  your  favour  y)  preference  to  me,  at  no  less  a  price  than 
my  blood  ?" 

Wlnle  Demetrius  defended  himself  in  this  manner,  his  words  were  inter- 
nipced  by  deep  sighs  and  groansi  intermuigled  with  tears.   PhUip,  dismissinf 
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bodi  of  them  for  a  nnoment  advued  with  his  Mends;  and  tlien  ordering  them 
to  be  called  in  again,  he  told  them :  ^  I  will  not  pronounce  sentence  on  this 
affair,  frum  mere  words  and  a  few  transient  speeches,  but  from  the  inquiry  I 
shall  make  into  your  conduct  from  your  behaviour  in  small  as  well  as  great 
thini^,  and  from  your  words  as  well  as  actions.''  This  judgment  showed 
plainly  enough,  that  although  Demetrius  had  cleared  himself  with  regard  to 
the  char^  of  endeavouring  to  take  away  his  brother's  life,  Philip  however  sus- 
pected him  from  his  union  with  the  Romans.  These  were  in  a  manner  the 
first  sparks  of  ^e  wars,  that  appeared  in  Philip's  lifetime,  and  which  were  to 
break  into  a  flame  under  Perseus  his  successor. 

The  king,  some  time  after,  sent  Philocles  and  Apelles  as  his  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  not  so  much  with  the  design  of  employing  (hem  in  any  negotiation, 
as  to  inquire  how  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  stood  affected  with  regard  to  De- 
metrius ;  and  to  inquire  secredy  into  what  he  had  said  there,  particularly  to 
Qutntius,  with  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Philip  imagined  that 
these  two  men  were  not  attached  to  any  party ;  but  they  were  the  adherents 
of  Perseus,  and  had  engaged  in  his  conspiracy.  Demetrius,  who  knew  nothinsr 
of  what  was  transacting,  his  brother's  accusation  excited,  had  no  hopes  of 
ever  being  able  to  pacify  his  father,  especially  when  he  found  that  his  brother 
had  so  ordered  matters,  that  he  could  not  have  the  least  access  to  him.  All 
he  therefore  endeavoured  was,  to  keep  a  watchful  guard  over  his  words  and 
actions,  in  order  to  shun  all  occasions  of  suspicion  and  envy.  He  avoided 
speakiD^  of  the  Romans,  or  holding  the  least  correspondence  with  them,  even 
by  letter ;  knowing  it  was  this  that  chiefly  incensed  the  Macedonians  against 
him.  He  ought  to  have  taken  these  precautions  soonarj  but  this  youoff 
prince,  who  had  no  experience,  and  was  frank  and  sincere  m  all  things,  and 
judged  of  others  from  himself,  imaemed  he  had  nothing  to  fear  frmn  a  court, 
with  whose  intrigues  and  artifices  he  ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted.* 

Philip,  from  a  vulgar  opinion  which  prevailed  in  Macedon,  that  from  the  top 
of  Mount  Hffimus,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  Danube  and 
the  Alps,  might  be  discovered,  was  curious  to  have  an  ocular  demonstration  of 
it ;  imaginiiig  that  this  prospect  might  be  of  some  service  to  the  design  he  me- 
ditated of  making  Italy  the  seat  of  war.  He  only  took  Perseus  with  him,  and 
sent  Demetrius  into  Macedonia,  appointing  Didas,  governor  of  Poeonia,  and 
one  of  the  king's  chief  officers,  to  escort  him.  This  governor  was  a  creature 
of  Perseus,  who  had  taught  him  his  lesson  perfecdy ;  and  exhorted  him,  above 
all  things,  to  insinuate  himself  as  artfully  as  possible  into  the  opinion  of  the 
young  prince,  in  order  to  discover  all  his  secrets. 

Didas  executed  his  commission  but  too  well.  He  agreed  to  every  thin|[  that 
Demetrius  said,  lamented  his  ill  fate,  seemed  to  detest  the  injustice  and  msin- 
cerity  of  his  enemies,  who  represented  him,  on  all  occasions,  in  the  most  odious 
lip^ht  to  his  father,  and  offered  to  serve  him  to  the  utmost  in  whatever  lay  in 
has  power.  Dem^rius  at  last  resolved  to  fly  to  the  Romans.  He  fancied 
that  heav^i  had  opened  hini  a  certain  means,  for  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  Poponia,  of  which  Didas,  as  I  observed  above,  was  governor ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  revealed  his  design  to  him.  Didas,  without  loss  of  time,  sent 
advice  of  this  to  Perseus,  and  the  latter  to  king  Philip ;  who,  after  having  under- 
gone inexpressible  fatigues  in  his  journey  up  Mount  Haemus,  returned  with 
no  better  information  from  his  inquiry  than  he  carried  with  him.  The  monarch 
and  his  attendants  did  not,  however,  refute  the  vulgar  opinion,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  they  might  not  expose  so  ridiculous  a  journey  to  the  laughter  of  the 
public,  rath^  than  because  they  had  seen,  from  one  and  the  same  spot,  rivers, 
seas  and  mountains,  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  one  another.  However^that 
were,  the  king  was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  siege  of  a  city  called- Petra, 
where  the  news  I  have  mentioned  was  brought  him.     Herodotus,  the  bosom 
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fiiead  of  Demetrkis,  was  tdwdy  aod  strict  otders  were  given  to  keep  a  watch* 
ful  eye  over  the  prince. 

Philip,  at  hb  return  to  Macedon,  was  seised  with  a  deep  melancholy.  This 
last  attempt  of  Demetrius  went  to  bis  heart.  He  thought,  however,  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  wait  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  wnom  he 
had  sent  to  Rome,  and  who  had  been  taught  their  lesson  before  tliey  left  Ma» 
cedon.  They  reported  exactly  whatever  had  been  dictated  to  them  ;  and 
presented  the  king  with  a  forged  letter,  sealed  with  the  counterfeit  seal  of  T. 
Quintius,  in  which  he  desired  Philip,  ^  not  to  be  ofiended  at  his  son  Deme- 
trius, for  some  unguarded  expressions  which  might  have  escaped  him,  with  re- 
elect to  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  assuring  him,  that  he  would  not  engage 
in  any  attempt  contrary  to  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature."  He  concluded  with 
observing.  ^  that  it  was  never  in  his  thoughts  to  give  him  such  counsel."  This 
letter  connrmed  all  that  Perseus  had  advanced  against  his  brother.  Herodotus 
was  put  to  the  torture,  and  died  on  the  rack,  without  charging  hb  master  ^rith 
any  thing. 

rerseus  again  accused  his  brother  before  the  kin^.  His  having  projecled 
the  design  of  flying  to  the  Romans,  through  Poeonia,  and  of  bribmg  certain 
persons  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  was  imputed  to  him.  But  the  circum- 
stance which  bore  hardest  against  him,  was  the  forsed  letter  of  Quintius.  His 
father  nevertheless  did  not  declare  himself  publicly  against  hun,  resolving  to 
make  away  with  him  secretly;  not  out  of  regard  to  his  son, but  lest  the  noise 
which  the  bringing[  him  to  execution  would  make,  should  discover  too  visibly 
the  designs  he  projected  against  Rome.  At  his  leaving  Thessalonica  to  to 
to  Deroetrias,  he  commanded  Didas  to  despatch  the  young  prince.  The 
latter  having  carried  Demetrius  with  him  into  Poeonia,  poisoned  him  at  an 
entertainment  that  was  made  after  a  sacri/ice.  Demetrius  nad  no  sooner  drank 
the  deadly  draught,  but  he  found  himself  seized  with  violent  pains.  He  with- 
drew to  his  apartment,  complaining  bitterly  of  his  father's  cruelty,  and  loudly 
charging  his  brother  with  the  crime  of  fratricide,  and  Didas  with  his  barba- 
rous treachery.  His  pains  increasing,  two  domestics  entered  the  room,  threw 
blankets  over  his  head,  and  stifled  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  young  prince, 
who  deserved  a  much  better  fate. 

Almost  two  years  were  elapsed,  before  the  conspiracy  of  Perseus  against 
his  brother  was  discovered.  In  the  mean  time,  Philip,  twtured  by  grief  and 
remorse,  incessantly  deplored  his  son's  murder,  and  reproached  himself  with 
his  cruelty.  His  surviving  son,  who  looked  upon  himself  already  as  king, 
and  to  whom  the  courtiers  began  to  attach  themselves,  from  the  expectation 
that  he  would  soon  be  their  sovereign,  gave  him  no  less  pain.  It  was  infinitely 
shocking  to  him  to  see  his  old  age  despised ;  some  waiting  with  the  utmost 
impatience  for  his  death,  and  others  not  even  waiting  for  it.* 

Among  those  who  had  access  to  him,  Anugonus  held  the  first  rank.  He 
was  nephew  to  another  Antigonus,  sumamed  i)oson,  who  had  been  Philip's 
guardian ;  and  under  that  name,  and  in  that  quality,  had  reigned  ten  years. 
This  worthy  man  had  always  continued  inviolably  attached,  both  from  duty 
and  affection,  to  the  person  of  his  prince,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults  and 
cabals  of  the  court,  rerseus  had  never  cared  for  him ;  but  this  inviolable 
attachment  to  his  father  made  him  his  professed  enemy.  Antigonus  plainly 
perceived  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  when  that  prince  should 
succeed  to  the  crown.  Finding  that  Philip  bep^an  to  fluctuate  in  thought,  and 
would,  from  time  to  time,  sigh  and  weep  for  his  son  Demetrius,  he  thought  it 
proper  to  take  advantage  of  that  disposition ;  when  sometimes  listening  to 
his  discourse  on  that  subject,  at  other  times  beginning  it  himself*  and  regretting 
the  precipitate  manner  in  which  that  affair  had  been  carried,  ne  entered  into 
his  sentiments  and  complaints,  and  thereby  gave  them  new  force.  And  as 
truth  always  leaves  some  footsteps,  by  which  it  may  be  discerned,  he  used 
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htf  vtmost  ttkdeavoan  to  trace  om  dte  teeret  istrigiKs  of  the  eonspiraejr  of 
Peneus. 

The  persons  who  had  the  neatest  concern  in  that  black  aflfair,  and  of  whom 
the  stronrest  suspicion  might  be  entertsuned,  were  Apelles  and  Philocles, 
who  had  been  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome;  and  had  brought  from  thence,  as 
in  the  name  of  Quintius  Flamininus,  the  letter  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  young  prince.  It  was  generally  whispered  at  court,  that  this  whole  letter 
was  forged  ;  but  still  this  was  only  conjecture,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  it. 
Very  luckily,  Xychus,  who  had  accompanied  Apelles  and  Philocles.  in  quality 
of  secretaiy  of  the  embassy^  happened  upon  some  occasion  to  apply  to  Anti* 
gonus,  immediately  he  put  him  under  an  arrest,  caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the 
palace,  and  leaving  him  under  a  strong  guard,  went  to  Philip.  **  I  imagined," 
says  hcj "  royal  sir,  from  several  things  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  nothing 
could  pve  you  greater  pleasure,  than  to  know  exactly  what  idea  you  ought  to 
entertam  of  your  two  sons ;  and  to  discover  which  of  them  it  was  that  made 
an  attempt  on  the  other's  life.  You  now  have  in  your  power  the  man  who  is 
best  able  to  give  you  a  perfect  account  of  that  whole  afisur,  and  this  is  Xychus. 
He  b  now  in  your  palace,  and  you  may  command  him  to  be  sent  for.'*  Xychus 
being  immediately  brought  in,  he  first  denied  every  thing ;  but  he  spoke  so 
very  faintly,  that  it  was  evident  he  would  make  a  full  discovery,  upon  being 
ever  so  little  intimidated.  Accordingly,  the  instant  that  the  officer  of  justice 
appeared,  he  made  a  full  confession,  revealed  the  whole  intrignie  of  the  am- 
bassadors, and  the  share  he  himself  had  in  it.  Immediately  rhilocles,  who 
happened  to  be  in  court  at  that  time,  was  seized ;  but  Apelles,  who  was  ab- 
sent, hearing  that  Xychus  had  made  a  full  discovery,  fled  to  Italy.  History 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  particulars  which  were  extorted  from  Philocles. 
Some  pretend,  that  having  resolutely  denied  the  charge  at  first,  he  was  utterly 
confounded  upon  his  being  confronted  with  Xychus.  According  to  othc^r  his- 
torians, he  bore  the  torture  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  and  asserted  his  innocence 
to  the  last.  All  these  things  only  revived  the  sorrow  of  Philip ;  a  father  equally 
wretched,  whether  he  turned  his  reflections  to  his  murdered  son,  or  to  him  who 
was  still  iivin|^. 

Perseus^  bemg  m formed  that  his  whole  plot  had  been  discovered,  knew  too 
well  his  own  power  and  credit,  to  believe  it  necessary  to  secure  himself  by 
flight.     The  only  precaution  he  took  was,  a  resolution  to  keep  at  a  distance  - 
from  court,  as  long  as  his  father  should  live,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  from 
his  resentment. 

Philip  did  not  believe  it  in  his  power  to  seize  Perseus,  and  bring  hiqa  to  con- 
dign punishment.  The  only  thought^  he  then  entertained  was,  to  prevent  his 
enjoying  with  impunity  the  fruits  of  his  inhuman  ^uilt  In  this  view,  he  sent 
for  AntigonuSjto  whose  great  care  he  owed  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy; 
and  whom  he  judged  very  well  qualified,  both  on  account  of  his  personal  merit, 
and  of  the  recent  fame  and  glory  of  his  uncle  Antigonus,  to  fill  the  Macedon- 
ian throne.  "  Reduced,"  says  Philip, "  to  the  deplorable  necessity  of  wishing 
that  my  fate,  which  other  fathers  detest  as  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  can 
befall  them,  the  being  childless.  I  now  am  resolving  to  bequeath  to  you  a  king- 
dom, which  I  owe  to  the  guardianship  of  your  uncle ;  and  which  he  not  only 
preserved  by  his  fidelity,  but  enlarged  considerably  by  his  valour.  I  know 
no  man  worthy  of  the  crown  but  yourself.  And  were  there  none  capable  of 
wearing  it  with  dignity,  I  had  infinitely  rather  it  should  be  lost  for  ever,  than 
that  Perseus  should  have  it  as  the  reward  of  his  impious  perfidy.  Methinks, 
I  fthall  see  Demetrius  rise  from  the  sepulchre,  and  restored  to  his  father,  if  I  can 
be  so  happy  as  to  substitute  you  in  his  place ;  you,  who  alone  bewailed  the 
untimd^^  death  of  my  dear  son  and  the  unhappy  credulity  which  proved  his 
destruction." 

After  this,  he  bestowed  the  highest,  honours  on  Antigonus,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  producing  him  in  the  most  advantageous  light  to  the  public 
While  Pcrspus  resided  in  Thrace,  Philip  made  a  tour  throngn  several  cities  of 
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M^ttedoDyittd  recommended  AntifoiiaB  to  all  the  noUenen  of  the  meteit 

distinctioii,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  affection ;  and,  had  fate  allowca  him  a 
longer  life,  it  was  doC  doubted  that  be  would  have  put  him  io  poiacMion  of  the 
throne.  Having  left  Demetrias,  he  made  a  considerable  stay  in  Thenalonica, 
IrDm  whence  he  went  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  fell  dansenNttly  ill.  l*he  phy* 
sicians  declared,  that  his  sickness  proceeded  more  from  liis  mind  than  his  body. 
Grief  kept  him  contmually  awake ;  and  he  frequently  imagined  he  saw,  in  the 
dead  of  nifht.  the  chost  of  the  iU-fated  Demetrius,  reproaching  him  with  his 
death,  and  calling  down  curses  on  his  head.  He  expired,  bewailing  one  of 
his  sons,  with  a  shower  of  tears^  and  venting  the  most  horrid  imprecations 
against  the  other.  Antigonus  might  have  b^  raised  to  the  throne,  had  the 
king's  death  been  immec&aiely  divulged.  Calligenes  the  physician,  who  pre- 
sided in  all  tlie  consultations,  did  not  stay  till  the  king  had  breathed  his  last; 
but  die  very  instant  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recover,  he  d»- 
patched  couriers  lo  Perseus ;  it  having  been  agreed  between  them,  that  he 
should  keep  them  in  readiness  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  concealed  the  king's 
death  from  every  body  out  of  the  palace,  till  Perseus  appeand,  whose  sudden 
arrival  surprised  all  people.  He  then  took  possession  of  the  crown  which  he 
had  acquired  by  guilt 

Perseus  reigned  eleven  jrears,  the  four  last  of  which  were  employed  in  war 
against  the  Romans,  for  which  he  made  preparations  from  his  accession  to  the 
totone.  At  last,  Paulus  i£milius  gained  a  famous  victory  over  him,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  To  prevent  my  being  obliged  to  divide 
and  interrupt  the  series  of  his  history,  which  has  scarcely  any  connexion  with 
that  of  the  other  kings^I  shall  refer  it  to  the  following  book,  where  it  shaU  be 
related  at  large,  and  without  interruption. 

SECTION  II. — SELEUCUS  PHILOPATOR  DIK8,  AND  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  ANTIOCH178 
EPIPHANES.      DISTURBANCES  IN  EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE. 

Seleucus  Philopator  did  not  reign  long  in  Asia,  nor  did  he  perform  any 
inenaorable  action.  Under  hlin  happened  the  famous  incident  concerning 
Heliodorus,  related  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees.*  The  holy  city  of  Jeru- 
salem enjoyed  at  that  time  profound  tranquillity.  Onias  the  high-priest,  in- 
spired by  a  spirit  of  piety,  caused  the  laws  of  God  to  be  strictly  observed  there ; 
and  prompted  even  kings  and  idolatrous  princes  to  have  the  holy  place  in  the 
highest  veneration.  They  honoured  it  with  rich  gifts ;  and  king  Seleucus 
furnished,  from  his  own  private  revenues,  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  so- 
lemnization of  the  sacrifices.  Nevertheless,  the  perfidy  of  a  Jew,  called  Si** 
mon,  governor  of  the  temple,  raised  on  a  sudden  a  ^reat  disorder  in  the  city. 
This  man,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  opposition  which  Onias  the  hr^^h-priest 
made  to  his  unjust  enterprises,  informed  the  king,  that  there  were  immense 
treasures  in  the  temple,  which  were  not  designed  for  the  service  of  the  sacri- 
fices, and  that  he  might  seize  upon  them  all.  The  king,  on  this  information, 
sent  Heliodorus,  his  first  minbter,  to  Jerusalem,  with  orders  to  carry  off  all 
those  treasures. 

Heliodorus,  after  having  been  received  by  the  high-priest  with  honours  of 
every  kind,  told  him  the  motive  of  his  journey ;  and  asked  him,  whether  the 
information  that  had  been  given  to  the  king,  with  regard  to  the  treasure,  was 
true  ?  The  hiffh-priest  told  nim,  that  these  treasures  were  only  deposited  there 
^  m  trust,  and  were  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  widows  and  orphans ;  that 
he  could  not  in  any  manner  dispose  of  them  in  wrong  of  those  to  whom  they 
belonged,  uid  who  imagined  that  they  could  not  secure  them  better,  than  by 
depositing  them  in  a  temple,  the  holiness  of  which  was  revered  throughout  the 
whole  universe.  This  treasure  consisted  of  four  hundred  talents  of  suver^  and 
of  two  hundred  tidents  of  gold.    However,  the  minister  sent  from  that  prmce, 
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insMfig:  on  t!.e  <»x}ers  tie  had  received  from  coiBt,told  hku  pkMsrytlntliiis 
money,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  most  all  be  cmrried  to  the  kinj^. 

The  day  appointed  for  carrying  it  off  being  come,  Heliodorut  came  to  the 
temple,  with  the  resoluttoh  to  execute  his  commission.  Immediately,  the  whole 
city  was  seized  with  the  utmost  terror.  The  priests,  dressed  in  their  saeerdetal 
vestments,  fell  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  beseeching  ^  God  of  heaven, 
who  enacted  the  law  with  regard  to  deposits,  to  preserve  those  laid  up  in  his 
temple.  Great  numbers  flocked  in  crowds,  and  jointly  besmight  ^e  Creator 
opon  their  knees,  not  to  suffer  so  holy  a  place  to  be  profaned.  The  women 
and  maidens,  covered  with  sackcloth,  were  seen  lifting  upthev  hands  to  heaveB^ 
It  was  a  spectacle  truly  worthy  of  compassion,  to  see  such  multitudes,  and  es- 
peciedly  the  high-priest,  pierced  with  the  deepest  affliction,  on  account  of  so  tm- 
pious  a  sacrilege. 

By  this  time,  Heliodorus,  with  his  guards,  had  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
treasury,  and  was  preparing  to  break  it  open.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty 
now  revealed  itself  by  the  most  sensible  mark  ;*  insomuch  that  ail  those  who 
had  dared  to  obey  Heliodorus  were  strack  down  by  a  divine  power,  and  seked 
with  a  terror  which  bereaved  them  of  all  their  faculties.  For  there  appeared 
to  them  a  horse,  richly  caparisoned,  which,  rushing  at  once  upon  Heliodorus, 
struck  him  several  times  with  his  fore  feet.  The  man  who  sat  on  this  horse, 
had  a  terrible  aspect,  and  his  arms  seemed  of  gold.  At  the  same  time  were 
seen,  two  young  men,  whose  beauty  dazzled  the  eye,  and  who,  standing  on 
each  side  of  Heliodorus,  scourged  nim  incessantly,  and  in  the  most  vi^ent 
manner,  with  their  whips.  Heliodorus.  falling  from  his  horse,  was  taken  up 
and  put  into  his  litter ;  and  this  man,  wno  a  moment  t»efore  had  come  into  the 
temple,  followed  by  a  great  train  of  guards,  was  forced  away  from  this  holy 

Elace,  and  had  no  one  to  succour  him ;  and  that  because  the  power  of  God 
ad  displayed  itself  in  the  strongest  manner.  By  the  same  power  he  was  cast 
to  the  ground,  speechless,  and  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  life ;  while 
the  temple,  which  before  resounded  with  nothing  but  lamentations,  now  edM)ed 
with  the  shouts  of  all  the  people,  who  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty^  for 
having  raised  the  glory  of  his  holy  temple  by  the  effect  of  his  power. 

But  now  some  of  the  friends  of  Heliodorus  besought  the  high-priest  to  ki- 
voke  God  in  his  favour.  Immediately  Onias  offered  a  sacrifice  for  his  health. 
While  he  was  praying,  the  two  young  men,  above  mentioned,  appeared  to  He- 
liodorus, and  said  to  him,  "  Return  thanks  to  Onias  the  hign-priest;  for  it  is 
for  his  sake  thai  the  Lord  has  granted  your  life.  After  having  been  scourged 
from  heaven,declare  to  the  whole,  world  his  miraculous  power.''  Having  spoken 
these  words,  they  vanished. 

Heliodorus  offered  up  sacrifices,  and  made  solemn  vows  to  him  who  had  re- 
stored him  to  life.  He  returned  thanks  to  Onias,  and  went  his  way ;  declaring 
to  every  one  the  wonderful  worisLs  of  the  Almighty,  to  which  he  himself  had 
been  an  eye  witness.  The  king  asking  him,  whether  be  believed  that  another 
person  might  be  sent  with  safety  to  Jerusalem,  he  answered,  "  In  case  yon 
have  an  enemy,  or  any  traitorous  wretch  who  has  a  design  upon  your  crown, 
send  him  thither,  and  you  will  see  him  return  back  quite  flayed  with  scourging, 
and  he  perhaps  may  <fie  under  it.  For  he  who  inhabiteth  the  heavens,  is  himself 
present  in  that  place ;  he  is  the  guardian  and  protector  of  it ;  and  he  strikes 
those  mortally  who  go  thither  to  injure  it." 

The  king  was  soon  punished  for  this  sacrilegious  act,  by  the  vciy  man  nrhom 
he  had  commanded  to  plunder  the  temple.  Antiochus  the  Great  having,  afler 
his  defeat  at  Sypilus,  concluded  the  ignominious  peace  with  the  Romans  be- 
fore mentioned,  had  given  them,  among  other  hostages,  Antiochus,  one  of  his 
sons,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus.  He  resided  thirteen  years  in  Rome. 
Seleucus  his  brother  wanted  him,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known,  perhaps 
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^iNftlumatdK  httclof  tome  notary  expedtdon  wluch  he  niglit  judge  him 
capaUe  of  executing^ ;  and  to  obtain  bim,  he  sent  Demetrius,  Ins  only  son.  who 
inis  but  twelve  years  of  age^to  Rome,as  a  hostage  in  the  room  of  Antiocniifl  * 
During  the  absence  of  the  two  heirs  to  the  crown,  one  of  whom  was  gone  to 
Rome,  and  the  other  not  returned.from  it,  Heliodorus  imagined  he  mighty  with 
very  tittte  diQcuky,  seize  upon  it,  by  taking  off  Seleuous ;  and,accordmgly, 
he  iXMsoned  him.t 

Lq  this  manner  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  After  speaking  of  the 
death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  he  adds.  *'  Then  shall  stand  up  m  his  estate  a 
raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingaom :  but  withhi  few  dajrsl  he  shall  be 
(lestroyed,  neither  in  anger  wx  in  batde.''§  These  few  words  denote,  evi- 
dently, the  short  and  obscure  reign  of  Seleucus,  and  the  kind  of  death  he  was 
to  die.  The  Hebrew  text  points  him  out  still  more  clearly.  **  There  shall 
arise  yp  in  his  place,''  of  Antiochus,  **  a  man  who,  as  an  extortioner,  a  collector 
ef  taies,  shall  cause  to  pass  away,  and  shall  destroy,  the  glory  of  the  kingdom." 
And,  indeed,  this  was  the  sole  employment  of  his  reign.  He  was  obrtged  to 
fivoi^  the  Romans,  by  the  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  between  them,  a 
thousand  talents  annually ;  and  the  twelve  years  of  this  tribute  exacdy  end 
vith  hb  life.    He  reigned  but  eleven  years. 

Antiochus,  afterwards  sumamed  Epiphanes,  who  was  returning  from  Rome 
iDto  Syria,  bsd  advice  brought  at  Athens,  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus. 
He  was  told,  that  the  usurper  had  a  very  strong  party,  but  that  another  was 
fwming  in  foveur  of  Ptolemy,  whose  claim  was  founded  in  right  of  his  motheri 
the  late  king's  sister.  Andochus  had  recourse  to  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus. 
and  to  Attsuus  has  brother,  who  seated  him  on  the  throne,  after  having  expelled 
HeliodorusJ 

The  prophet  Daniel,  from  verse  21,  of  chapter  xi.  to  the  end  of  chapter  xiL 
toritlk  every  thine  that  was  to  befall  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  a  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  Jews,  and  who  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  by  the  ^  litde  horn 
which  was  to  issue  out  of  one  of  the  four  large  horns."  IT  I  shall  explahi  this 
prophecy  hereafter. 

Here,  chap  xi.  ver.  21,  the  prophet  describes  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
*'  And  in  his^Seleucus)  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,to  whom  they  shall 
not  ^ive  the  honour  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and 
<>btain  the  kingdom  'by  flatteries.''  The  conduct  of  Antiochus  shall  show  how 
vile  he  was.  It  is  said,  '^  that  to  him  they  shall  not  give  the  honours  of  the 
kingdom."  He  did  not  obtain  the  crown,  either  by  rie;ht  of  birtW,  as  his  brother 
Seleucus  had  left  behind  him  a  son  who  was  his  lawftil  heir,  or  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  people ;  Eumenes  and  Attalus  having  set  it  on  his  head.  Being 
returned  from  the  west  "  peaceably,  or  rather  secretly,"  to  surprise  his  rivak 
he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  ardfices,  and  a  specious  appearance  of 
demency. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes^  that  is^  the  Illustrious ;  which  title  was 
never  worse  applied.  The  whole  series  of  his  life  will  show,  that  he  deserved 
much  more  that  of  '^  Epimenes,  Mad  or  Furious,"  which  some  people  gave 
him.** 

Some  circumstances  related  of  him  prove  how  justly  the  epithet  vile  is  be^ 
stowed  up^Hi  him  in  Scripture.  He  used  frequently  to  lo  out  of  his  palace, 
accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  domestics,  and  ramble  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Antioch.  He  would  spend  his  time  in  talking  with  goldsmiths  and 
engravers  in  their  shops ;  and  in  disputing  with  them  oathe  most  minute  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  arts  they  professed,  and  which  he  ridiculously  boasted 
he  understood  as  well  as  they.  He  would  very  often  stoop  so  low  as  to  con- 
verse with  the  dregs  uf  the  popuUice,  and  mix  indiscriminately  with  them  in 
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tliepl^oes  where  they  were  assembled.  On  fnese  occasions,  he  woiM  dt  afld 
surink  with  foreigners  of  the  meanest  condition  of  life.  Whenever  he  heard  of 
any  party  of  pleasure  between  younr  people,  he  used  to  ^,  without  saying  a 
word  to  any  person,  and  join  in  all  tneir  wanton  fooleries ;  would  carouse  and 
sing  with  them,  without  observmg  the  least  order  or  decorum.  He  sometimes 
would  take  it  into  his  head  to  divest  himself  of  his  royal  habit,  and  put  on  a 
Roman  robe ;  and  in  that  garb  would  go  from  street  to  street,  as  he  had  seen 
the  candidates  do  in  the  election  for  dignities.  He  asked  the  citizens  to  favour 
him  with  their  votes,  by  giving  bis  hand  to  one,  by  embracing  another ;  and 
sometimes  would  set  up  foi  sdile,  and  at  other  times  for  tribune.  After  having 
got  liimself  elected,  he  would  call  for  the  Curule  chair  ;*  when,  seating  him- 
self in  it,  he  judged  the  petty  suits  relating  to  contracts  of  buying  or  selling ; 
and  pronounced  sentence  with  as  much  seriousness  and  gravity,  as  if  he  de- 
cided aiTitirs  of  the  utmost  ioi portance.  We  are  likewise  told,  that  he  was  very 
much  given  to  drinking ;  that  he  squandered  away  a  great  part  of  his  revenues 
in  excess  and  debauch ;  and  that  when  intoxicated,  he  would  frequently  traverse 
the  city,  throwing  away  handfuls  of  money  among  the  populace,  and  cryinj^, 
*'  Catch  as  catch  can."  At  other  times,  he  would  leave  his  palace,  dressed  in 
a  Roman  robe,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  his  head,  and  walk  without  attendants 
about  the  stn^ts ;  on  which  occasions,  if  any  penon  offered  to  follow  him,  he 
used  to  pelt  him  with  stones,  always  carrying  a  gr^t  quantity  under  his  robe 
for  that  purpose*  He  used  often  to  go  and  iNithe  himself  in  the  public  baths 
with  the  common  people,  where  he  committed  such  extravagances,  as  made 
every  body  despise  him.  After  what  has  been  said,  and  I  omit  a  great  many 
other  particulars.!  submit  to  the  reader's  iudgment,  wheth^  Antiochus  did  not 
merit  the  title  of  Senseless,  rather  than  tnat  of  Illustrious. 

Scarcely  was  Antiochus  well  seated  on  the  throne,  when  Jason,  brother  of 
Onias,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  having  formed  a  design  to  supplant  his  brother, 
offered  that  prince,  secredy,  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  besides  eighty 
more,  for  another  article,  upon  condition  that  he  should  appoint  hiip  high., 
priest.  He  succeeded  in  his  negotiation;  and  accordingly  Onias, who  was 
universally  revered  for  his  strict  piety  and  justice,  was  deposed,  and  Jason 
established  in  his  room.  The  latter  subverted  entirely  the  religion  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  brought  infinite  calamities  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  as  appears  from 
the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Josephus.f 

In  Egypt,  from  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Cleopatra  his  widow,  sister 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  had  assumed  the  regency,  and  the  tuition  of  her 
young  son,  and  had  acquitted  herself  with  the  greatest  care  and  prudence.  X 

But  dying  that  year,  the  regency  fell  to  Lenaeus,  a  nobleman  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  that  country  ^nd  Eulaeus  the  eunuch  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  king's  education.  These  were  no  sooner  in  their  employments,  than  they 
sent  a  deputation  to  demand  Coelosyria  and  Palestine  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ; 
a  demand  that  very  soon  after  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  crowns. 
Cleopatra,  who  was  mother  of  one  of  these  kings,  and  sister  to  the  other,  had 
prevented  them  as  long  as  she  lived  from  coming  to  a  rupture.  But  the  new 
regents  did  not  show  so  much  regard  for  Antiochus^  nor  scruple  to  demand 
of  nim  what  they  believed  their  sovereign's  right.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchs  had  \lways  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces  from 
the  first  Ptolemy,  till  Antiochus  the  Great  dispossessed  Ptolemv  Epiphanes  of 
them,  and  left  them  to  Seleucus,  his  son,  with  no  other  right  than  that  of  con- 
quest.    They  had  descended,  from  the  latter,  to  his  brother  Antiochus.§ 

The  Egyptians, to  enforce  their  pretensions,  declared,  that  in  the  last  divU 
sion  of  the  empire  between  the  four  successors  of  Alexander,  who  possessed 
themselves  of  all  countries  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  three  provinces  had  been 

*  ThaM  WM  Ml  irorr  ehair,  which  wai  allowed  in  Rome  te  non«  but  the  chief  magistrates. 
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%siSgned  to  Ptolemy  Soter ;  thftt  htmself,  and  his  sQccesson  to  tlie  crown  of 
iF^gypt,  had  enjoyed  them  from  that  time  till  the  battle  of  Paneas^tbe  gaininf 
<if  which  had  enabled  Antiochus  the  Great  to  dispossess  Egypt  of  those  |>n>> 
viiices  ;  that  this  prince  had  stipulated,  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Egypt,  to  restore  to  him  at  the  same  time  those  provinces  as  her  dowry  ; 
and  timt  this  was  the  principal  article  of  the  raarris^e  contract. 

Antiochus  denied  both  these  facts ;  and  pretended  that,  on  the  contrary,  in 
Ibe  general  division  which  had  been  made  of  Alexanders  empire,  all  Syria, 
including  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  had  been  assigned  to  SeleHcus  Nicator  * 
and  that  consequently  they  belonged  jusdy  to  the  prince  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria*  With  regard  to  the  marriage  contract,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Egyptians  demanded  back  those  provinces, Tie  asserted  that  it  was  an  abso* 
kite  chimera.  In  fine,  after  having  given  their  reasons  on  t>oth  sides,  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  they  found  it  necessary  to  decide  ^eir  pretensions 
by  force  of  arms. 

Ptolemy  PhUometer,  being  entered  on  his  fifteenth  year,  was  declared  of  age. 
Great  preparations  were  made  in  Alexandria  for  the  solemnity  of  fab  corona* 
tion,  according  to  the  Egyptian  custom.  Antiochus  sent  ApoUonius,  one  of 
the  -chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  with  the  character  of  ambassador,  to  be  present 
on  that  occasion,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  it  m  his  name.  This,  in  oul» 
ward  appearance,  was  done  in  honour  of  his  nephew ;  but  the  real  motive  was, 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  designs  of  that  court  with  respect  to  the  provinces 
of  CGelosjrria  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  what  measures  were  taking  with  regard 
to  them.  The  instant  he  heard,  on  the  return  of  ApoUonius,  that  all  Uiings 
were  preparing  for  war,  he  went  by  sea  to  Joppa.  visited  the  frontiers  of  tne 
country,  and  put  it  in  a  condition  of  defending  itself  against  all  the  attacks  of 
the  Egyptians.* 

In  his  progress,  he  took  Jerusalem  in  his  way.  Jason  and  the  whole  dty  le* 
ceived  him  there  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence.  Notwithstanding 
the  honours  paid  him  in  Jerusalem,  he  afterwards  brought  great  calamhies  on 
that  city,  and  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Phcenicia, 
and  after  having  settled  aH  things  in  ev^y  place  through  which  he  passed,  he 
returned  to  Antloch. 

The  saaie  ApoUonius  had  been  sent  by  Antiochus  to  Rome,  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy.  JFle  made  excuses  to  the  senate  for  his  master's  naving  sent  the 
tribute  later  than  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Besides  the  sum  due,  he  made 
a  present  to  the  people  of  several  golden  vases.  He  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  that  prince,  that  the  alliance  and  friendship,  which  had  been  granted  his 
father,  should  be  renewed  with  him ;  and  desired  that  the  Romans  would  give 
him  such  orders  as  suited  a  king,  who  valued  himself  on  being  their  aff^cdonate 
and  faithful  ally.  He  added,  that  his  sovereign  could  never  forget  the  great 
favours  he  received  from  the  senate,  fi-om  all  the  youths  of  Rome,  and  from 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  dunng  his  abode  in  that  city,  where  he 
had  been  treated,  not  merely  as  a  hostage,  but  as  a  monarch.  The  senate  made 
dn  obliging  answer  to  these  several  particulars,  and  dismissed  ApoUonius  with 
the  highest  marks  of  distinction,  and  hden  with  presents.  It  was  well  known, 
from  the  Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  in  Syria,  that  he  was  very  mui*Ji 
esteemed  by  the  king,  and  had  the  highest  regard  for  the  Romans.t 

Jason,  the  year  following,  sent  his  brother  Menelaus  to  Antioch,  to  pay  the 
tribute  to  the  king,  and  to  negotiate  some  other  affairs  of  great  importance. 
But  that  perfidious  wretch,  in  the  audience  to  which  he  was  admitted,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  the  orders  of  his  commission,  supplanted  his  brother 
and  obtained  his  office^  by  offering  three  hundred  talents  more  than  he  did. 
This  new  choice  gave  rise  to  tumults,  disorders,  murders,  and  sacrilegbus  acts ; 
but  the  death  of  Onias,  who  was  universally  beloved  and  revered,  crowneu 
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the  whole.  Andochtn,  though  «o  very  hard  hearted,  however,  latnented  his 
death,  and  brought  the  murderer  to  condign  punishment.  I  make  only  a 
transient  mention  of  these  facts,  and  omit  the  principal  circumstance?  of  them, 
because  they  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  which  does  not  enter 
into  my  plan,  and  of  which  I  relate  only  such  particulars  at  large,  as  are  too 
important  to  be  entirely  omitted,  or  abridged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
their  beauty.* 

Antfochus,  who,  from  the  return  of  Apollonins  from  the  Egyptian  court,  had 
been  preparing  for  war,  with  which  he  saw  himself  threatened  by  Ptolemy,  on 
account  of  Corfosyria  and  Palestine,  finding  himself  in  a  condition  to  begin  it, 
resolved  not  to  wait  for  it  in  his  own  dominions,  but  to  carry  his  arms  into  the 
enemy's  country.  He  imagined  that,  as  Ptolemy  was  but  sixteen,  and  was 
governed  entirely  by  weak  ministers,  he  should  be  able  to  bring  him  to  what 
terms  he  pleased.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  Romans,  under  whose  protection 
the  Egyptians  had  put  themselves,  were  engaged  in  so  many  aifeurs,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  latter  the  least  succour ;  and  that 
the  war  they  were  carrying  on  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  would  not 
allow  them  leisure  for  it.  In  a  word,  he  thought  the  present  juncture  very 
favourable  for  him  to  decide  his  difference  with  the  Egyptians  on  account  of 
these  provinces.! 

In  the  mean  time,  to  observe  measures  with  the  Romans,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  senate  to  represent  the  right  he  had  to  the  provinces  of  Coelosyria 
and  Palestine,  of  which  he  was  actually  possessed,  and  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  engaging  in  a  war  ibr  the  support  of  his  pretensions ;  immediately 
afler  which,  ne  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  mardied  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy's  army  came  up  with  his  near  Mount  Casios 
and  Pelusium,  and  fought  a  battle,  in  which  Antiochus  was  victorious.  He 
made  so  |ood  use  of  his  success, that  heput  the  frontier  in  a  condition  to  serve 
as  a  barrier,  and  to  check  the  utmost  efforts  the  Egyptians  might  make  to  re- 
cover diose  provinces.  This  was  his  first  expedition  into  Egypt ;  after  which, 
without  engaging  in  any  other  enterprise  that  year,  he  returned  to  Tyre,  and 
made  the  neighbourhocKi  of  it  the  winter-quarters  for  his  army. 

During  his  stay  there,  three  persons,  deputed  from  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jeru- 
salem, came  to  complain  of  Menelaus,  whom  they  proved  to  be  guilty  in  his 
presence  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.^  The  kin^  was  g:oing  to  condemn  hira, 
but,  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Macron,  one  of  his  ministers,  in  the  interest  of 
Menelaus,  he  cleared  him,  and  put  to  death  the  three  deputies  as  fklse  wit- 
nesses ;  "  an  action,"  says  the  author  of  Maccabees,§  "  so  very  unjust^Lthat  be- 
fore the  Scythians,  they  would  have  been  judged  innocent."  The  Tynans, 
touched  with  compassion  at  their  unhappy  fate,  gave  them  honourable  inter- 
ment. 

This  Ptolemy  Macron,  having  been  formerly  governor  of  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, under  king  Ptolemy  Philometer,  had  kept  in  his  own  hands,  during  the 
minoiity  of  that  monarch,  all  the  revenues  of  that  country ;  and  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  ministers,  though  they  made  the 
warmest  instances  upon  that  head ;  but  had  constantly  refused  to  regard  them, 
from  justly  suspecting  their  fidelity.  At  the  coronation  of  the  king,  he  brought 
the  whole  treasure  to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  it  in  the  exchequer.  A  rare 
instance  of  a  noble  disregard  of  wealth,  in  a  man  who  had  all  the  finances  at 
his  disposal !  So  considerable  a  sum,  and  coming;  at  a  time  when  the  govern- 
ment was  in  extreme  want  of  money,  had  done  him  great  honour,  and  gained 
him  great  reputation  at  court.  But,  afterwards,  exasperated  at  some  illtreat- 
ment  he  met  with  from  the  ministers,  or  at  his  not  having  been  rewarded  for 

^  ^    ^  *  A.M.S8».    Ant.  J.  C.  173.    2  Maccab.  ir.  98,  &c. 
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SD  lmf»ortaBt  a  Mrviee,he  rebelled  acaintt  Ptolemy,  entered  into  the  lervk* 

of  ADtiochus,and  delivered  up  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  him.  That  king  re» 
ceived  him  with  infinite  satisfaction,  took  him  into  the  number  of  his  con* 
fidents,  made  him  |;ovemor  of  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine ;  and  sent  to  Cyprut» 
in  his  room*  Crates,  who  had  commanded  in  the  castle  at  Jerusalem  under 
Sostrates.  Frequent  mention  is'  made  of  this  Ptolemy  Macron  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees.* 

Antiochus  spent  the  whole  winter  in  making^  fresh  preparations  for  a  s^ 
cond  expedition  into  Egypt ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit  it,iiH 
vaded  that  country  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  had  raised  a  very  consider- 
able army,  but  without  success ;  for  Antiochus  gained  a  second  baide  on  the 
frontiers,  took  the  city  of  Pelusium,  and  marched  to  the  very  centre  of  Egypt. 
In  this  last  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prevented  a 
single  man  from  escaping ;  but,  the  more  completely  to  ruin  his  nephew,  in- 
stead of  making  use  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he  himself  rode  up  and 
down  on  all  sides,  and  obliged  his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter.  This 
clexnency  gained  him  the  h^urts  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  when  he  advanced  into 
the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  came  in  crowds  to  pa^  their  submission  to  him ; 
so  that  he  soon  took  Memphis,  and  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  except  Alexandria, 
which  alone  held  out  against  hiin.j 

Philometer  was  either  taken,  or  surrendered  himself  to  Antiochus,  who  set 
him  at  full  liberty.  After  this,  they  had  but  one  table ;  lived,  seemingly,  in 
great  friendship ;  and,  far  some  time,  Antiochus  affected  to  be  extremely  car^ 
ful  of  the  interests  of  tlie  young  king,  hts  nephew,  and  to  regulate  his  affauv 
as  his  guardian.  But,  when  he  had  once  possessed  himself  of  the  country. 
under  Uiat  pr^ext,  he  seised  whatever  he  thMought  fit,  plundered  all  places,  and 
enriched  himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  with  the  spoils  of  the  Egyptians* 

Philometer  made  a  miserable  figure  all  thb  time.  In  the  field,  be  had  al» 
ways  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  danger,  and  had  not  even  shown  himself  to 
those  who  fought  for  him ;  and,  after  the  battle,  submitted  himself,  in  the  most 
abject  manner,  to  Antiochus,  by  whom  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dispossessed 
of  so  fine  a  kingdom,  without  making  any  effort  to  preserve  it  I  Tiiis,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  owing  to  want  of  courage  and  natural  capacity,  for  he 
afterwards  gave  proofs  of  both,  as  to  the  effects  of  his  soft  and  effeminate  edu- 
cation under  Euueus  his  governor.  That  eunuch,  who^  also,  was  his  prime 
minister,  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  plunge  him  m  luxury  and  effemi 
nacy,  in  order  to  make  him  incapable  of  affairs ;  and  to  make  himself  as  ne> 
cessary  when  the  young  prince  should  be  of  age,  as  he  had  been  during  bis 
minority,  and  thereby  ei^ross  all  power  in  his  own  hands.} 

When  Antiochus  was  in  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  hb  death  spread  through- 
out Palestine.  Jason  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  recover  the  em- 
ployment he  had  lost  in  that  country.  He  accordingly  marched  widi  some- 
what more  than  a  thousand  men  to  Jerusalem ;  and  there,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  partisans  in  the  city, made  himself  master  of  it;  drove  out  Menelaus, 
who  withdrew  to  the  citadel,  exercised  every  species  of  cruelty  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  unmercifully  put  to  death  all  those  wha  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies.§ 

When  advice  of  this  was  brought  to  Antiochus  in  Eeypt,  he  concluded  that 
we  Jews  had  made  agencral  insurrection,  and  therefore  set  forward  imme- 
diately to  quell  it.  The  circumstance  which  most  exasperated  him  was,  his 
being  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  had  made  great  reinici»^, 
when  a  false  report  had  prevailed  of  his  death.     He  therefore  besieged  Uw 

*  Polyb.  in  Excerpt.  Valet,  p.  136.    3  Maccab.  x.  13.  viii.  8.  W.  39.  et  m.  38. 
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city,  took  it  by  stonn ;  and  dnrini^  the  three  days  that  if  wa^  nhundotieff  to  the 
fay  of  the  soldiers,  lie  caused  eighty  thousand  men  to  be  inhumanly  butch- 
ered. Forty  thousand  were  also  taken  prisoners,  and  the  like  noinber  sotd  to 
Ae  neighbourini^  natbns. 

But  not  yet  satisfied,  this  impious  monarch  entered  forcibly  into  the  temple 
l»  far  as  the  sanctuary,  and  the  mW  sacred  plaees ;  even  polluting^,  by  his  pre- 
sence, the  holy  of  holies,  whither  the  traitor  Menelaus  led  him.  After  this, 
adding  sacrileee  to  profanation,  he  carried  away  the  altar  of  perfumes,  the 
table  for  the  show-bread,  the  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  belonging  to 
\  the  sanctuary ;  all  these  were  of  gold  ;  with  several  other  vases,  utensils,  and 
rifts  of  kings,  also  of  gold.  He  plundered  the  city,  and  returned  to  Antioch 
tedened  witn  the  spoils  of  Judea  and  Egypt,  all  ^Aikh  together  amounted  to 
immense  sums.*  To  complete  the  calamity  of  the  Jews,  Antiochus,  at  his 
setting  out,  appointed,  as  governor  over  Judea,  a  Phrygian,  named  Philip,  a 
man  of  great  cruelty ;  he  nominated  Andronicus,  a  man  of  the  like  barbarous 
disposition,  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  bestowed  on  Menelaus,  the  most  wicked 
of  the  three,  the  tide  of  high-pri«^t,  investing  him  with  the  authority  annexed 
to  that  office. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  calamities  which  had  been  foretold  to  Jeru- 
salem by  strange  phenomena  in  the  skies,  which  had  appeared  there,  some 
time  before,  during  forty  days  successively.  These  were  men,  some  on  horse- 
back, and  others  on  foot,  armed  with  shields,  lances,  and  swords,  who,  forni>- 
iogconsiderable  bodies,  combatted  in  the  air  like  two  armies  in  battle.f 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  Philometer  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  whom  he 
suffered  to  govern  his  king(fom  at  discretion,  considered  him  as  lost  to  them, 
and  therefore  seated  his  youn{;er  brother  upon  the  throne,  which  they  first 
declared  void.}  On  this  occasion,  he  had  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  II. 
IpvenJiim,  which  was  soon  changed  to  that  of  Cacergetej  ;  the  former  signi- 
.^ing  Beneficent,  and  the  latter  Malevolent.  He  afterwards  was  called  Pby- 
scon,  §  or  Tun-bellied,  because  his  immoderate  eating  had  madehim  r^arka- 
bly  corpulent.  ||  Most  historians  mention  him  under  the  latter  epithet.  Cineas 
and  Cumanus  were  appointed  his  chief  ministers,  and  were  ordered  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  restcnre,  if  possible,  the  affairs  of  the  kmgdom  to  Uieir 
"^   former  flourishing  condition.1l 

Antiochus,  who  had  advice  of  what  was  transacting,  took  occasion  (here- 
upon to  return  a  third  time  into  Egypt,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  re^or- 
inc  the  dethroned  monarch,  but.  in  reality,  to  make  himself  absolute  master 
ofthe  kingdom.  He  defeated  the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea  fight  near  Pekisium, 
marched  his  forces  into  Egypt,  and  advanced  directly  toward  Alexandria, 
in  order  to  besiege  it.  The  young  king  consulted  his  two  ministers,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  summon  a  grand  council,  composed  of  all  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army ;  and  to  deliberate  with  them  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken 
on  the  present  exigency.  After  many  debates,  they  came  at  last  to  this  reso- 
lution ;  that,  as  their  affairs  were  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation  with  Antiochus ;  and 
that  the  ambassadors  of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  who  were  in  Alexandria 
at  that  time,  should  be  desired  to  employ  their  meditation ;  to  which  they  readily 
consented. 

They  went  by  water  up  the  river  to  Antiochus  with  the  overtures  of  peace, 
accompanied  by  two  of  Ptolemy's  ambassadors,  who  had  the  same  instructions. 
He  gave  them  a  very  gracious  reception  in  his  camp,  rv^galed  them  that  day 
in  a  very  magnificent  manner,  and  appointed  them  to  make  their  proposals  on 

*  We  are  told  in  the  Maecatbees»  Book  II.  cl  .  i.  rer.  J4.  thet  he  carried  off  fron  the  temple  oaiy  eifhteea 
IWBdred  talents. 
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llie  morrow.  The  Acharans  spoke  first,  and  afterwards  the  rest  in  lh«r  turpfc 
AH  were  unanimous  in  their  accusation  of  Ettlieus ;  ascribing  the  calamhies  of 
the  war  to  his  mal-ad ministration,  and  to  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  Philometer. 
At  the  same  time,  thty  apologized  in  a  very  artful  manner  for  the  new  ktn^, 
and  employed  all  their  powers  of  rhetoric  to  move  Antiochos  in  his  Aivour,  m 
order  to  induce  him  to  treat  with  Ptolemy;  laying  ereat  stress  on  their  affinity. 

Anttochus,  in  the  answer  he  gave,  agreed  entirely  with  them  as  to  the  caus« 
and  origin  of  the  war ;  took  occasion  from  thence  to  enforce  the  right  he  had 
to  Coelosyria  and  Palestine ;  alleged  the  reasons  we  have  related  above ;  and 
produced  some  authentic  instruments,  which  were  iudged  so  strong,  that  all  the 
members  of  this  congress  were  convinced  that  he  had  the  justest  right  to  those 
provinces.  As  to  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  he  postponed  them  till  another 
opportunity ;  promising  them  that  he  would  make  preparations  for  a  solemn 
treaty,  as  soon  as  two  absent  persons,  whom  he  named,  should  be  with  him  j 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  take  a  single  step  without  them. 

After  this  answer  he  decamped,  came  to  Naucratis,  marched  from  thence 
to  Alexandria,  and  began  to  besiege  it.  In  this  extremity,  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
and  Cleopatra  his  sister,  who  were  in  the  city,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  re- 
presenting the  calamity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  imploring  the  aid 
of  the  Romans.  The  ambassadors  appeared,  in  the  audience  to  which  they 
were  admitted  by  the  senate,  with  all  tne  marks  of  sorrow  used  at  that  time 
in  the  greatest  afflictions,  and  made  a  speech  still  more  afiectinr.  They  ob- 
served, that  the  authority  of  the  Romans  was  so  much  revered  by  all  nations 
and  kings,  and  that  Antiochus,  particularly,  had  received  so  many  obligations 
froni  them,  that,  if  they  would  only  declare  by  their  ambassadors,  that  the  senate 
did  not  approve  of  his  making  war  against  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome,  they 
did  not  doubt  that  Antiochus  would  immediately  draw  off  his  troops  from 
Alexandria,  and  return  to  Syria :  that,  should  the  senate  refuse  to  a^ord  them 
their  protection,  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  being  expelled  from  their  kingdom, 
would  be  immediately  reduced  to  fly  to  Rome ;  and  that  it  would  reflect  a 
dishonour  on  the  Romans,  should  the  world  have  an  opportunity  to  say,  that 
they  had  neglected  to  aid  tiie  king  and  queen,  at  a  time  when  their  affairs  were 
«o  desperate.* 

The  senate,  moved  with  their  remonstrances,  and  persuaded  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  suffer  Antiochus  to  attain  to  such  a 
height  of  power,  which  would  be  too  formidable,  should  he  unite  the  crown  of 
Egypt  to  that  of  Syria,  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Egypt,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  C.  Popilius  hen^,  C.  Decimus,  and  C.  Hostilius,  were  appointed 
ibr  this  important  negotiation.  Their  instructions  were,  that  they  should  first 
Wait  upon  Antiochus,  and  afterwards  on  Ptolemv ;  should  order  them,  in  th« 
oame  of  the  senate,  to  suspend  all  hostilities,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war :  and 
that,  should  either  of  the  parties  refuse  a  compliance,  the  Romans  would  no 
lon^ifer  consider  them  as  their  friend  and  ally.  As  the  danger  was  imminent, 
^ree  days  after  the  resolution  had  been  taken  in  the  senate,  they  set  out  from 
Rome  with  the  Egyptian  ambassadors. 

A.  short  time  before  their  departure,  some  Rhodian  ambassadors  arrived  in 
Egypt,  who  came  expressly  to  terminate,  if  possible,  the  divisions  between  the 
two  crowns.  They  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  went  from  thence  to  the  camp 
of  Antiochus.  They  did  all  that  lay  in  tneir  power  to  induce  him  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  king  of  Egypt ;  strongly  insisting  on  the  friendship 
with  which  both  crowns  had  so  long  Honoured  them ;  and  how  nearly  it  coiv- 
pemed  them  to  employ  their  good  offices,  in  order  to  settle  a  lasting  peace 
oeiween  them.  As  they  expatiated  considerably  on  these  points,  Antiochus 
^^iitenupted  them,  and  declared  in  a  few  words,  that  they  had  no  occasion  to 
tnake  long  harangues  on  this  subject  $  that  the  crown  belonged  to  the  elder 
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rf  the  two  brothers,  with  whcmi  he  had  coocluded  a  peaoe,  and  CDnttacfetfg 
strict  friendship ;  that,  if  he  were  recalled  and  replaced  upon  the  throne,  the 
war  would  be  ended  at  once.* 

He  said  these  words,  but  harboured  a  very  different  design ;  his  view  beinf^ 
only  to  perplex  affairs,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends.  The  resistance 
lie  met  with  from  Alexandria,  the  siege  of  which  he  plainly  saw  he  should 
be  forced  to  raise,  obliged  him  to  change  his  plan,aud  conclude^  that  it  would 
henceforward  be  his  interest  to  keep  up  an  enmity,  and  occasion  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  which  might  weaken  them  to  soch  a  degree,  that  it 
'  should  be  in  his  power  to  subdue  "both  whenever  he  pleased,  m  this  view 
he  raised  the  siege,  marched  toward  Memphis,  and  gave  Philometer,  in  out- 
ward appearance,  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom,  Pelusium  excepted,  which 
he  kept  as  a  key  for  entering  Egypt  when  he  pleased,  and  the  instant  matters 
should  be  ripe  for  his  purpose.  After  having  made  these  dispositions,  he  re- 
turned to  Antioch.t 

Philometer  began  at  last  to  awake  from  the  lethargy  into  which  bis  indolenc 
effeminacy  had  plunged  him,  and  to  be  sensible  of  all  the  calamities  these  re- 
volutions had  brought  upon  him.  He  had  even  natural  penetration  enough 
to  see  through  the  design  of  Antiochus  ;  and  that  king's  keeping  possession  of 
Pelusium  entirely  opened  his  eyes.  He  saw  plainly,  that  he  kept  this  key  of 
Egypt  with  no  other  view  than  to  re-enter  by  it,  when  his  bn»tner  and  bim* 
self  should  be  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  least  resistance  ; 
and  that  then,  both  would  fall  victims  to  his  ambition.  The  instant,  therefore, 
that  Antiochus  marched  away,  he  sent  to  inform  his  brother,  tliat  ne  desked 
they  might  come  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  accordingly  effected,  by  the 
mediation  of  Cleopatra  th^r  sister,  on  conditbn  that  the  two  brothers  should 
reign  jcontly.  Philometer  returned  to  Alexandria^  £?ypt  was  restored  to  its 
former  tranquillity,  to  the  gieat  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of 
Alexandria,  who  had  suffered  exceedingly  during  the  war. 
^  Had  Antiochus  spoken  from  his  heart,  when  »s  declared  that  the  sole  de* 
sign  of  his  coming  into  Egypt  was  to  restore  Philometer  to  his  throne,  he  would 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  tnat  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled.  But  he  was 
far  from  entertaining  such  thoughts :  and  I  before  observed,  that  he  concealed^ 
beneath  those  specious  professions,  an  intention  to  crush  the  two  brothers,  after 
they  should  have  reduced  each  other  by  a  war. 

The  brothers  convinced  that  Antiochus  would  again  invade  them  with  great 
vigour,  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  desire  some  auxiliary  forces  frcan  the 
Aehseans.  The  assembly  was  held  in  Corinth*  The  two  kings  requested 
only  a  thousand  foot  under  the  command  of  Lycortas^  and  two  hundred  horse 
under  Polybius.  They  had  also  given  orders  for  raising  a  thousand  merce- 
nary troops.  Callicrates,  who  presided  in  the  assembly,  opposed  the  request 
made  by  the  ambassadcn^,  upon  pretence  that  it  wo<ild  not  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Achaean  confederates,  to  concern  themselves  in  any  manner  with  foreign 
affairs ;  but  that  thev  ought  to  preserve  their  soldiers,  to  be  in  a  conditi<m  to 
aid  the  Romans,  who,  it  was  believed,  would  soon  come  to  a  battle  with 
Perseus.  Lycortas  and  Polybius  then  speaking,  observed,  among  other  thinss,^ 
that  Polybius  having  been  the  year  before  with  Marcius.  who  commanded  the 
Roman  army  in  Macedonia,  to  offer  him  the  aid  whicn  the  Achsean  league 
had  decreed  to  send  htm,  the  constd  thanked  him,  and  said,  that  as  he  had  got 
footing  in  Macedonia,  he  should  not  want  the  aid  of  the  allies;  and  therefore 
that  the  Achaeans  could  not  have  that  pretext  for  abandoning  ^  kings  c^ 
£gypt.  Besides,  that  as  the  league  was  able,  without  ihe  least  inconvenieDey^ 
to  levy  thirtv  or  fcMrty  thousand  men,  conseqtaently,  so  small  a  number  as  was 
desired  by  the  Egyptian  pnnces  would  not  lessen  their  strength.  That  die 
Achsan  confederates  ought  to  embrace  the  opportunity  they  had  now  of  aid* 
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in;  the  two  kings ;  diat  it  would  be  tlie  highest  ingradtude  in  them,  to  forget 
the  fiiveivs  they  had  received  from  the  Cgyfytians;  and  that  thnr  refijsal  on 
this  occasion  woaid  be  a  violation  of  the  treaties  and  oaths  on  which  the  a^ 
liance  was  founded.  As  the  majority  were  for  {(^ranting  the  aid,  Callicratet 
dbnuMed  the  ambassadors,  upon  pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  lawSf 
to  debate  on  an  afiaar  of  that  nature  in  such  an  assembly.* 

It  therefore  was  held,  some  time  after,  in  Sicyun  ;  and  as  the  members  were 
on  the  pmt  of  takinr  the  same  resolution,  Callicrates  read  a  forged  letter  from 
Q.  Marcius,  by  which  the  Achseans  were  exhorted  to  employ  tn^ir  mediation 
for  tenninating  the  war  between  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Anttochus  ;  and  in 
consequence  caused  a  decree  to  pass,  whereby  the  Achaean  confederatt^s  agreed 
to  send  only  an  embassy  to  those  princes. 

Thtt  instant  that  Antiochus  heard  of  the  recondliatioii  of  the  two  brothers, 
he  resolved  to  employ  his  whole  force  against  them.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his 
fleet  early  into  Cyprus,  to  preserve  the  possession  of  that  island :  at  the  same 
time  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  land-army,  with  the  design 
to  conquer  Egypt  openly,  and  not  pretend,  as  he  had  before  done,  to  fight  the 
cause  o(  one  or  r.is  nephews.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rbinocomra,  he  found  am- 
bassadors from  Philometer,  who  told  him,  that  their  sovereign  was  very  sen* 
sible  that  he  owed  his  restoration  to  Antiochus ;  that  he  conjured  him  not  to 
destroy  his  own  work  by  employing  (ire  and  sword ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
acquaint  him  amicably  with  his  pretensions.  Antiochus,  throTi^ing  off  the  mask* 
no  longer  used  the  tender  and  affectionate  expressions,  of  which  he  had  till 
then  been  so  ostematiously  lavbh,  but  declared  himself  at  once  an  enemy  to 
i)oth.  He  t<^d  the  ambassadors,  that  he  insisted  upon  having  the  island  of 
Cypres,  vvith  the  city  of  Pelusium,  and  all  the  land  alon^  the  arm  of  the  Nile, 
on  which  it  was  situated,  resigned  to  him  for  ever ;  assuring  them,  that  he  was 
determined  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  no  other  conditions.  He  also  fixed  a 
day  for  a  final  answer  to  his  demand.! 

The  time  having  elapsed,  and  the  satisfaction  he  pretended  to  require  not 
being  made,  he  began  nostilities ;  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  subjecting 
the  whde  country  through  which  he  passed ;  and  there  n^ceived*the  submls^ 
sioa  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  marched  toward 
Alexandria,  with  design  to  besiege  that  city,  the  possessio;i  of  which  would 
have  made  him  absolute  master  of  all  Egypt.  He  would  certainly  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  his  enterprise,  had  he  not  been  cneckeu  in  his  career  by  the  Roman 
embassy,  whidi  hnke  all  the  measures  he  had  been  so  lung  taking  in  order 
to  possess  himself  of  Egypt. 

We  before  observed,  that  the  ambassadors  who  were  nominated  to  go  to 
E^yptyhad  left  Rome  with  the  utmost  diligence.  They  landed  at  Alexandria, 
just  at  the  time  Antiochus  was  marching  to  besiege  it.  The  ambassadors  came 
op  with  him  at  Eleusine,t  which  was  not  a  mile  from  Alexandria.  The  kmg 
seeing  Popilius,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquaiiitL^I  al  Rome,  when 
be  was  a  hostage  in  that  city,  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  him,  as  his  old  friend. 
Tbe  Roman,  who  did  not  consider  himself,  on  that  occasion,  as  a  private  man, 
bat  a  servant  of  the  public,  desired  to  know,  before  be  answered  his  compli- 
ment, whether  he  spoke  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of  Rome.  He  then  gave  him 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  bade  him  read  it  over,  and  return  him  an  immediate 
inswer.  Andochus,  after  perusing  it,  said,  that  he  would  examine  the  contents 
of  it  with  hb  friends,  and  give  his  answer  in  a  short  time.  Popilius,  enraeed 
at  the  king  for  talking  of  delays,  drew,  with  the  wand  he  held  in  his  hand,  a 
circle  round  Antiochus,  and  then,  raising  his  voice,  ^  Answer,''  said  he,  ^  the 
senate,  bdbre  yoa  stir  out  of  that  circle.^'  The  king,  quite  confounded  at  so 
luui|^  an  order,  aftor  a  moment's  reflection,  replied,  that  he  would  act  aOi> 

*  Polyb.  in  Le^at.  Ixxxix. — xei. 
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cordiaf  to  the  denre  of  the  senate.  Popilim  dien  received  fai^ctvilitks,  aim 
behaved  ait^wards,  in  all  respects^as  an  old  friend.  How  eifectudi  was  this 
blunt  loftiness  of  sentiments  and  expression !  The  Roman,  with  a  few  words, 
struck  terror  into  the  king  of  Syria,  and  saved  the  kme  of  Egypt.* 

The  circumstance  which  made  toe  one  so  bold,  andf  the  oiher  so  submis- 
sive, was  the  news  that  arrived  just  before  of  the  great  victory  gained  by  the 
Romans  over  Perseus  king  of  MacedcHiia.  From  that  instant,  every  hnng 
gave  way  before  them ;  and  the  Roman  name  grew  formkiable  to  all  prmces 
and  nations. 

Antiochus  having  left  i^gypt  at  the  time  stipulated,  Popilius  r^taned  with 
his  colleagues  to  Alexandria,  where  he  signed  the  treaty  of  union  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  had  not  been  execut^  before.  He  then  crossed  into  Cy- 
prus^ sent  home  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  which  had  erained  a  victory  over  that 
of  the  Egyptians;  restored  the  whole  island  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  laid 
a  just  claun  to  it ;  and  returned  to  Rome  in  order  to  acquaint  uie  senate  with 
the  success  of  his  embassy. 

Ambassadors  from  Anuochus,  the  two  Ptolemies,  and  Cleopatra, thehrnster, 
arrived  there  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  former  said,  ^  that  the  peace 
which  the  senate  had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  sovereign,  aopeared  to  him 
more  glorious  than  the  most  splendid  conquests ;  and  that  he  had  obeyed  the 
commands  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  as  strictly  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from 
the  gods."  How  grovelling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  impious  was  all  this ! 
They  afterwards  congratulated  the  Romans  on  the  victory  they  had  gained 
over  Perseus.  The  rest  of  the  ambassadors  declared,  in  the  like  extravagant 
strain,  **  that  the  two  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra  thought  themselves  bound  in 
as  great  obligations  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  as  to  their  Barents,  and 
even  to  the  gods ;  having  been  delivered,  by  the  protection  which  Rone  had 
granted  them,  from  a  very  grievous  siege ;  and  re-established  on  the  throne 
of 'then-  ancestors,  of  which  they  had  been  almost  entirely  dispossessed^"  The 
senate  answered,  "  That  Antiochus  acted  wisely  in  paying  obedience  to  the 
ambassadors ;  and  that  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome  were  pleased  with  him 
for  it"  I  think  this  is  carrying  the  spirit  of  haughtiness  as  high  as  possible. 
With  regard  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra^  it  was  auswered, "  that  the  senate  were 
very  much  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  doine  them  some  service ;  and 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible,  that  they  ought  to  look  upon 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Romans,  as  the  most  solid  support  of  tneir 
kingdom."  The  prsetor  was  then  ordered  to  make  the  ambassadors  the  usual 
presents. 

SECTION  III. — PROCEEOINOS  OF  ANTIOCHUS  AGAINST  THE  JEWS.     HIS  ARMIES 
LOSE  SEVERAL  VICTORIES.      HE  IS  STRUCK  BY  THE  HAND  OF  GOD. 

Antiochus,  at  his  return  from  Egypt,  exasperated  to  see  himself  fiscibly 
dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  of  a  crown  which  he  looked  upon  already  as  his 
own,  made  the  Jews,  though  they  had  not  offended  him  in  any  manner,  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  his  wrath.  In  his  march  through  Palestine,  he  detached 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  the  command  of  whom  he  gave  to  Apollonius,  with 
orders  to  destroy  the  city  of  Jenisalem.t 

Apollonius  arrived  there  just  two  years  aft#»r  this  city  had  been  taken  J[)y 
Antiochus.  At  bis  first  coming,  he  did  not  behave  la  any  manner  as  if  he  had 
received  such  cruel  orders,  and  waited  till  the  first  day  of  the  Sabbath  before 
he  executed  them.    But  then,  seeing  all  the  people  assembled  peaceably  in  the 

0>gues.  and  paying  their  religious  worship  to  the  Creator,  he  put  in  exeeu- 
e  barbarous  commission  he  nad  received ;  and  setting  all  his  troopa  upon 

•  Q^mai  cifieax  «it  •niml  aermonisque  abwisca  gnmtat!    Eoaem  m«m«nto  Syria;  rernom  temik 
MftJplk  tewt— Val.  Max.  1.  vi.  c  4. 
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then,  eoniiwidedtiiemtocut  to  pieces  all  the  men;  and  to  aeiie  all  the  women 
and  childreBt  in  order  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  sale.  These  commands 
were  obeyed  with  the  ntmost  cruelty  and  rif^our.  Not  a  smgle  man  was  ipare«i  $ 
all  they  could  find  beings  cruelly  butchered,  insomuch  that  every  part  of  the 
city  streamed  with  bbod.  The  city  was  afterwards  plundered ;  and  set  fire 
to  HI  several  parts,  after  all  the  rich  moveables  had  been  carried  off.  They 
demic^faed  such  p«urfs  of  the  houses  as  were  still  standing^ ;  and  .with  the  ruins, 
built  a  strong  fort  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  of  the  ci^  of  David,  opposite 
to  the  temple,  which  it  commanded.  Thesr  threw  a  strong  garrison  mto  it,  to 
awe  the  whole  Jewish  nation :  they  made  it  a  good  depot  of  arms,  fumbhed 
with  good  magazines,  where  they  deposited  all  the  spoils  taken  in  the  plunder 
of  the  city. 

From  hence  the  garrisoo  fell  on  all  who  came  to  worship  the  true  God  in 
the  temi^;  and  shed  their  blood  on  every  part  of  the  sanctuary,  which  they 
polluted  by  all  possible  methods.  A  stop  was  put  to  both  morning  and  even- 
ing  sacrifices,  not  one  of  the  servants  of  the  true  God  daring  to  come  and 
adore  him  th^.  « 

As  soon  as  Antio^os  was  returned  to  Antioch,  he  published  a  decree,  by 
which  the  several  nations  in  his  dominions  were  commanded  to  lay  aside  tneir 
ancient  religioos  ceremonies,  and  thefar  particular  usages ;  to  profess  the  same 
rdiigion  with  the  king,  and  to  worship  the  same  gods,  and  aAer  the  same  manner 
as  £e  did.  This  decree,  though  expressed  in  general  terms,  glanced  neverthe- 
less chiefiy  at  the  Jews,  whom  he  was  absdutely  determined  to  extirpate,  to- 
gether with  their  religion.* 

In  order  that  this  edict  might  be  punctually  executed,  he  sent  intendants  into 
all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  who  were  commanded  to  see  it  pot  in  execution ; 
and  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  the  ceremonies  and  customs  to  which  they 
were  to  conform. 

The  gentiles  obeyed  with  no  great  reluctance.  Though  they  seemed  not 
to  have  De«i  affected  with  the  chanj^  of  their  worship,  or  gods,  they  however 
were  not  very  well  pleased  w|th  this  mnovadon  in  religious  matters.  No  people 
seemed  more  eager  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  court  than  the  Samaritans. 
They  luresen^  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  declared  themselves  not 
to  be  Jews ;  and  desired  that  their  temple,  buik  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which, 
till  then,  had  not  been  dedicated  to  any  deity  in  particular,!  might  hencefor- 
ward be  dedicated  to  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  and  be  called  after  his  name.  An- 
tiochus  received  their  petition  very  graciously,  and  ordered  Nicanor,  deputy- 
erovemor  of  the  province  of  Samaria,  to  dedicate  their  temple  to  the  Grecian 
Jupiter,  as  they  had  desired,  and  not  to  molest  them  in  any  manner. 

But  the  Samaritans  were  not  the  cmly  apostates  who  forsook  their  God  and 
their  law  in  this  trial.  Several  Jews,  either  to  escape  the  persecution,  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  the  king  or  his  officers,  or,  from  inclination  and  liber- 
tinism, changed  also  their  religion.  From  thoe  different  motives,  many  fell 
fi'om  Israel  ;f  and  several  of  those  who  had  once  taken  this  wicked  step,  join- 
ing themselves  with  the  king's  forces,  became,  as  b  but  too  common,  greater 
persecutors  of  their  unhappy  brethren  than  the  heathens  themselves  employed 
to  execute  this  barbarous  commission. 

The  imeadant  who  was  sent  mto  Judea  and  Samaria,  to  see  that  the  king's 
deoree  was  punctually  obeyed,  was  called  Athensus,  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
and  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Grecian  idolatry,  who, 
for  that  reason,  was  judged  a  fit  person  to  invite  those  nations  to  jom  in  it; 
As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  he  began  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  sacri£k:es 
which  were  ofiered  up  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  suppressing  afi  the  observances 

*  Maecab.  i.  41->-64.  and  3  Maeeab.  ri.  1—7.  Jotepli.  Aatiq.  L  xsii.  c.  7. 
*   t  Tbejr  exprcMcd  thrniKlrei  in  that  manoer,  because  the  mightf  name  of  tlM  Ood  of  Iffael,  JeJiovah. 
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of  the  J«wbh  law.  They  poQuted  the  traople  iasiich  a  mumerythat  it  wwna 
longer  fit  for  the  service  of  God  ;  profaned  the  sabbaths  a&d  other  festivals ; 
ibrbftde  the  earcumcisioo  of  children;  carried  off  and  burned  ail  the  copies  ef 
the  law  Arhenever  they  coi^  find  them ;  abolished  all  the  ordinances  of  God 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  put  to  death  all  who  were  found  «»  have 
acted  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  king.  The  Syrian  sohliefs,  and  tho  i»» 
tendant  who  commanded  them,  were  the  chief  instruments  by  wfaach  the  Jews 
were  converted  to  the  religion  professed  by  the  soveiefgn. 

To  establish  it  the  sooner  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  akars  and  chapels, 
filled  with  idols,  were  erected  in  every  part  of  the  city,  aad  sacred  groves^  were 
planted.  They  set  officers  over  these,  who  caused  8^  the  peof^  to  offiersam- 
sees  in  them  every  month,  the  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  king  was  bom, 
who  made  them  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  other  unclean  aniniak,  sacrificed  diere. 

One  of  these  officers,  named  ApeHes  came  to  Media,  the  residence  of  Mat- 
tathias,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  a  venerable  man,  and  extremely  zealous  k»  the 
law  of  God.  He  was  son  of  John,  and  grandsoM  of  Simcm,  (torn  whose  fii^r, 
Asmoneus,  the  family  was  called  Asmoneans.  With  him  were  his  five  sons, 
all  brave  men,  and  fired  with  as  ardent  a  seal  for  the  law  of  God  as  himself. 
These  were  Joannan^umamedGraddis ;  Simon,,  sumamed  Thasi ;  Judas,  sibp- 
named  Maccabeus  ;  Eleazar,  called  Aharon  :  and  Jonaidiaa,  called  Apphus^ 
On  arriving  at  Modin,  Appelles  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  exf^auied  ta 
them  the  purport  of  his  commission.  Directing  himself  afterwards  to  Matta- 
thias,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  conibrm  to  the  king's  orders ;  in  hopes 
that  the  conversion  of  so  venerable  a  man  would  induce  all  uie  rest  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  to  follow  his  example.  He  prinnised,  that  in  case  of  his  compliance^  die 
king  would  rank  him  to  the  number  of  his  friends^and  ^point  hhn  a  member  of 
his  council ;  and  that  he  and  his  sons  shouldbe  raised,  by  the  court,  to  the  gr^it- 
est  honours  and  preferments.  Mattathias  said,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  assembly,  that  though  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  obey  kkie  An  ti- 
ochus,  and  all  the  people  of  Israel  shoidd  abandon  the  law  of  their  forenithers, 
and  obey  his  ordinances,  yet  he,  his  children,  and  his  brothers,  would  adhere 
for  ever  inviolably  to  the  law  of  God.* 

After  having  made  this  declaration,  seeing  a  Jew  going  up  to  the  altar  wfaicl^ 
the  heathens  had  raised,  to  sacrifice  there  in  obedience  to  the  king's  injunction, 
fired  with  a  zeal  like  that  of  Phineas,  and  transported  with  a  just  and  holjr  in- 
dignation,  he  fell  upon  the  apostate,  and  killed  him ;  after  this,  being  assisted 
by  his  sons,  and  some  others  who  joined  them,  he  also  killed  the  king's  cora^ 
missioner,  and  all  his  followers.t  Having  in  a  manner  thrown  up  the  istandard 
by  this  bold  action,  he  cried  aloud  in  &e  city,  "  Whoever  is  zealous  of  the 
law  J;  and  maintaineth  the  covenants,  let  him  follow  me."  As  be  now  had  as- 
sembled his  whole  family,  and  all  who  ww:e  truly  zealous  for  the  worship  of 
God,  he  retired  with  them  to  the  mountains,  whither  they  were  soon  followed 
bv  others ;  so  that  all  the  deserts  of  J  udea  w&re  filled,  in  a  little  time,  with  peo> 
pie  who  fled  from  the  persecution. 

At  first,  when  the  Jews  were  attacked  on  the  Sabbath,  for  fear  of  vioktinff  the 
holiness  of  the  day,  they  did  not  dare  to  make  the  least  defence,  but  sunered 
themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces.  But  they  soon  became  sensible,  that  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath  was  not  bmdine  on  persons  in  si-  "h  imminent  danger.^ 

Advi<^  being  brought  to  Antiochus,  that  his  decrees  were  not  so  implicitly 
obeyed  in  Judea  as  in  ati  other  nations,  he  went  thither  in  person.  In  order 

*  IHsi  ooiDes  gtinif.i  regi  ^ntiocho  obe  jiont,  ut  discedat  unusquisque  a  servitote  legis  patrwn  luoriiiB,  e^ 
c^ttPendai  DAEDdaiik  ejus:  eg'o,  et  filii  mei,«t  frataref  mei, obediemuf  leg^  patmm  nosbrorum.  1  Maccab. 
ii.  1 — 3S     Joseph,  ^ntiq.  1.  xii.  c.  8. 

t  OoA  had  commanded  his  people  to  slay  tliose  who  should  persuadte  them  to  sacrifice  to  Idols.  Sea  ] 
«h.  XH.  rer.  6 — 11. 

t  Omais,  airi  xelum  habet  laris,  statneas  testaneaton,  exeat  post  me.    I  Maccab.  vii.  3X 
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Co  lee  tbem  put  m  executioiu  He  then  exereiMd  the  imift  oomd  cruelties 
over  ail  such  J  ews  as  refused  to  abjure  their  religioa ;  in  order  to  force  the  rest, 
by  the  (kead  of  ^e  like  iDhuxnan  treatment,  to  comply  with  what  was  requirea 
of  them.*  At  thb  tioie  hi^peoed  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar;  o(  the  mo- 
ther and  her  seven  sons,  commonly  called  the  Maccabees.  Although  their 
fajat€My  b  universafly  known,  they  appear  to  me  so  important,  and  relate  so 
nearly  to  Antiochus,  whose  ufe  I  am  bow  writing,  that  I  cannot  prevail  with 
myself  to  omit  it  I  shall  therefore  repeat  it  in  almost  the  very  words  of  the 
Scm>ture.t 

The  ex6*eme  violence  of  the  persecution  occasioned  many  to  fall  away : 
but,  on  the  other  side,  several  continued  infleiible,  and  chose  to  suffer  death, 
ratoei^  than  pollute  themselves  by  eating  impure  meats.  Eleazar  was  one  or 
the  most  illustrious  among  these.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  ytun 
of  aigCf  and  a  doctor  of  &e  law,  whose  life  had  been  one  continued  series  of 
spc^tess  innocence.  He  was  commanded  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  and  endeavours 
were  used  to  make  him  swallow  it,  by  forcibly  opening  his  moutli.  But,  Ele«> 
sar  preferring  a  gknous  death  to  a  criminal  life,  went  voluntarily  to  execution ; 
and  persevering  in  his  resolute  patteace,  was  determined  not  to  infringe  the 
law,  to  save  his  life. 

His  friends  who  were  present,  moved  with  an  unjust  compassion,  took  him 
aside,  and  earnestly  besought  him  to  permit  them  to  bring  hun  such  meats  as 
he  was  allowed  to  eat ;  in  order  that  it  might  be  imaging,  that  he  had  eaten 
of  the  meats  of  the  sacrifice,  narsuant  to  the  king's  command ;  and  by  that 
means  save  his  life.  But,  EleaEar  considering  only  what  great  age,  the  noble 
and  generous  sentimssts  he  was  born  with,  and  the  life  of  purity  and  innocence 
whicn  he  had  led  from  his  infancy,  required  of  him,  answered,  pursuant  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  holy  law  of  God,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  consent  to 
what  was  desired  of  him.  ^  It  would  be  shameful,"  said  he  to  them,  ^  for  me, 
at  this  age,  to  use  such  an  artifice ;  as  many  young  men,  upon  the  supposition 
that  Eleazar,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  hea- 
thens, would  be  imposed  upon  by  such  deceit,  which  I  should  have  employed 
to  preserve  the  short  remains  of  a  corruptible  life;  and  thereby  I  should  dis- 
honour my  old  age,  and  expose  it  to  the  curses  of  all  men.  Besides,  suppose 
I  should  hy  that  means  avoid  the  punishment  of  men,  1  could  never  fly  from 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
For  this  reason,  if  I  lay  down  my  life  courageously,  I  shall  appear  worthy  of 
old  age ;  and  still  leave  behind  me,  for  the  imitation  of  young  people,  an  ex« 
ample  of  constancy  and  resolution,  by  sufiering  patiently  an  honourable  death, 
lor  the  sake  of  our  venerable  and  holy  laws.''  Eleazar  had  no  sooner  ended 
his  speech,  than  he  was  dragged  to  execution.  The  officers  who  attended  him, 
and  who  hitherto  had  behaved  with  some  humanity  toward  him,  grew  furious 
upon  what  he  had  said,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  pride.  When 
the  torments  had  made  him  ready  to  breathe  his  last,  he  vented  a  deep  sigh,, 
and  said,  '^  O  Lord !  thou  who  art  possessed  of  the  holy  knowledge,  thou  seest 
that  I,  who  could  have  delivered  myself  firom  death,  do  yet  sufier  cruel  ago- 
nies in  my  body,  but  in  my  soul  find  joy  in  my  suflerings,  because  I  fear  thee.'' 
Thus  died  this  noly  man ;  leaving,  by  his  death,  not  only  to  the  young  men^ 
but  to  fab  whole  nation,  a  glorious  example  of  virtue  and  resolution. 

At  this  time,  seven  brothers,  with  their- mother,  were  seized  ;  and  king  An* 
tiodius  would  force  them  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  contrary  to  their  law,  by  causing 
their  bodies  to  be  scourged  in  a  most  inhuman  manner.  But  the  eldest  of  the 
brethren  said  to  him,'' What  is  it  thou  wcmldst  ask  or  have  of  us ?  We  are 
ready  to  lay  down  our  lives,  rather  than  violate  the  holy  laws  which  God  gave 
to  our  forefathers."  The  king  being  exasperated  at  these  words,  ordered 
brasea  pans  and  cauldrons  to  be  heated ;  and,  when  they  were  red,  be  causedl 

•  A.  M.  aSS^    4nt.  J.  €.  1S7     Joi^pk.  a*  MM4»ab  <u,kf  et  x,.  t  %  M*ec«b.  «.  rk*!  ^ 
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the  fong^e  of  that  man  who  had  spoken  first  to  be  eat  ofi^;  had  die  ricin  fefA 
from  his  bead,  and  the  extremities  of  his  hands  and  feet  cot  off,  before  hts  mo* 
ther  and  his  orethren.  After  being  mutilated  in  every  part  of  his  body,  he 
was  brought  close  to  the  fire,  and  fried  in  the  pan.  While  these  variety  of 
tortures  were  infiicting^  upon  him,  his  brothers  and  their  mother  exhorted  each 
tother  to  die  courageously,  saying,  **  The  Lord  Grod  will  have  regard  to  truth ; 
he  will  have  pity  on  us,  and  comfort  us,  as  Moses  declares  in  his  song.'' 

The  first  dying  in  this  manner,  the  second  was  taken ;  and,  after  the  hair 
of  his  head,  with  the  skin,  were  torn  away,  he  was  asked  whether  he  Would 
eat  of  some  meats  which  were  presented  to  him ;  otherwise,  that  all  his  limbs 
should  be  severed  from  his  body.  But  he  answered  in  the  language  of  his 
country,  ^*  I  will  not  obey  any  of  your  commands."  He  was  then  tortured 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  brothers.  Being  ready  to  expire^  he  spoke  thus 
to  the  king,  ^  Wicked  prince,  you  bereave  us  of  this  terrestrial  life ;  bat  the 
King  of  heaven  and  earth,  if  we  die  for  the  defence  of  his  laws,  will  one  day 
raise  us  up  to  everlasting  life.'' 

They  now  proceedeato  the  third.  He  was  commanded  to  put  forth  his 
toneue,  which  lie  did  immediately ;  and,  afterwards,  stretching  forth  his  hands 
with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  bravely  said,  *^  I  received  these  limbs 
fi*om  heaven,  but  now  I  despise  them,  since  I  am  to  defend  the  laws  of  God  ; 
from  the  sure  and  steadfast  hopes  that  he  will  one  day  restore  them  to  me." 
The  king  and  aH  his  followers  were  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  this  young 
man,  who  scorned  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  cruelty. 

The  fourth  was  tortured  m  the  same  manner,  and^  being  reedy  to  die,  he 
said  to  the  monarch,  **  It  is  for  our  advantage  to  be  killed  by  men,  because 
we  hope  that  God  will  restore  us  to  life  at  the  resurrection ;  but  you, O king! 
will  never  rise  to  life." 

The  fifth,  while  they  were  tormenting  him,  said  to  Aniiocluis,  "  You  now 
act  according  to  your  own  will  and  pleasure,  because  yon  are  invested  with 
absolute  human  power,  though  you  are  but  a  mortal  man.  But  do  not  imagine 
that  God  has  forsaken  our  nation.  Wait  but  a  little,  and  you  will  see  the 
wbndrous  effects  of  his  power ;  and  in  what  manner  he  wiU  torment  yourself 
and  your  race." 

The  sixth  came  next,  who,  the  moment  before  he  expired,  said,  "  Do  not 
deceive  yourself:  it  is  true,  indeed,  our  sins  have  drawn  upon  us  the  exquisite 
tortures  which  we  now  suffer :  but  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  h^pes  of 
impunity,  after  having  presumed  to  make  war  against  God  inmself." 

In  the  mean  time,  their  mother,  supported  by  tm  hopes  that  she  had  m  God, 
beheld,  with  incredible  resolution,  all  tier  seven  sons  die  thus  inhumanly  in  one 
day.  She  encouraged  them  by  the  wisest  and  most  pathetic  discourse,  and, 
uniting  a  manly  courage  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  she  said  to  them, 
'^  I  know  not  in  what  manner  vou  were  formed  in  my  womb;  for  it  was  not 
I  who  inspired  you  with  a  soul  and  with  life, nor  formed  your  members;  but 
I  am  sure  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  fashioned  men,  and  who  gave 
being  to  all  things,  will  one  day  restore  you  to  life  by  his  infinite  mercy,  in 
return  for  your  having  despised  it  here,  out  of  the  love  you  bear  to  his  laws." 

There  still  remained  her  youngest  son*  Antiochus  began  to  exhort  him  to 
a  compliance ;  assuring  htm.  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  raise  him  to  riches 
and  power,  and  rank  him  in  the  number  of  Ins  favourites,  if  he  would  forsake 
the  laws  of  his  forefathers.  But  the  youth^  bang  hfisensible  to  all  these  pro- 
mises^ the  king  called  his  mother,  and  advised  her  to  inspbe  the  child  widi 
salutary  counsels.  This  she  promised ;  and,  going  up  to  her  son,  and  Imighing 
at  the  tyrant's  cruelty,  she  said  to  hun,  m  ber  native  language,  *'  Son,  have 
pity  on  me;  on  me,  who  bore  y€ra  nine  months  in  my  womb;  who  fortlu^c 
years  fed  you  with  milk  from  my  breasts,  and  brought  you  up  ever  since.  I 
conjure  you,  dear  child,  to  look  upon  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thhig  they 
contain,  and  firmly  to  believe  that  God  formed  them  all,  as  well  as  man.  Fear 


MdntenicieieciitioBer;  but  show  younelf  worthy  of  yoor  bffedum»by 
sobnuttini^  cheerfully  to  death ;  in  order  that,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  may 
receive  ymiyto^lier  with  your  brotlieri,in  the  glory  which  awaits  us.'' 

As  slie  was  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  young  child  cried  aloud,  ^  What 
IS  it  you  expect  from  me  ?  I  do  not  obey  the  king's  command,  but  the  law 
which  was  given  us  by  Moses.  As  to  you,  from  whom  flow  all  tne  calamitiea 
with  which  the  Hebrews  have  been  afflicted,  you  shall  not  escape  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty^  Our  sufierings,  indeed,  are  owing  to  our  sins :  but,  if  the 
Lord  our  G<m1,  to  punish  us,  was  lor  a  little  time  tmry  with  us,  he  at  last  will 
be  appeased,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  servants.  Biit  as  for  ^ou,the  most 
wickedjthemostimpiousof  men.  do  not  flatter  srourself  with  vamhopesk  You 
shall  not  escape  the  judgment  or  the  Creator,  who  b  ail-seeing  and  omnipo- 
tent As  to  my  brothers,  after  having  suffered  for  a  moment  the  most  crad 
torments,  they  taste  eternal  joys.  In  imitation  of  the  eiample  th^  have  set 
ine,I  freely  give  up  my  body  and  life  for  the  laws  of  my  forefathers :  and  I 
beseedi  God  to  extend  his  mercy  soon  toour  nation ;  to  force  you,  by  wounds 
and  tortures  of  every  kind. to  confess  that  he  is  the  only  God;  and  that  his 
anger,  which  has  jumy  fellen  on  the  Hebrews,  may  end  by  my  death,  and 
that  <tf  my  brethren." 

The  kii^,  now  transported  with  fuiy,  and  unable  to  bear  these  insuks,cansed 
thislast  youth  to  be  tortured  more  grievously  than  the  Mst  Thus  hedied  m 
the  same  h<4y  manner  as  his  brethroi.  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  God. 
At  last  the  mother  also  suflered  deatn. 

Mattathias,  before  he  died,  sent  for  his  five  sons ;  and  after  exhorting  them 
to  fight  valiantly  for  the  law  of  God  against  their  perwcators,  he  appohiled 
Judas  for  thor  general,  and  ^mon  as  president  of  tl»e  council.  He  afterwards 
died,  and  was  interred  at  Modin  in  the  burying  place  of  hb  ancestors,  all  the 
&itmul  Israelites  sheddingfioods  of  tears  at  his  death.* 

Antiochus,  finding:  that  Paulus  ^milius,  after  havmg  defeated  Perseus,  and 
conquered  Macedonia,had  solemnised  gamesinthedty  of  Amphipolis,  situated 
on  ioe  riv^  Strymon.  was  desirous  to  have  the  same  spectacle  exhibited  at 
Daphne,  near  Ajitiocn.  He  appointed  the  time  for  them,  sent  to  all  places  to 
invite  the  spectators,  and  drew  together  prodigious  multitudes.  The  games 
were  cdiebretfed  with  incredible  pomp^  cost  unmense  sums,  and  lasted  several 
days.  The  part  he  there  acted,  durm|[  the  whde  time,  answered  in  every 
respect  to  the  character  given  bun  by  Daniel,t  who  calb  him  a  vile  or  contempti- 
ble man,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere.  He  there  did  so  many  mad  actions  before 
that  infimte  multitude  of  people,  assembled  fixHu  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
that  he  became  the  laughing-stock  of  them  all :  and  many  of  them  were  so  much 
(fisgusted,  that,  to  prevent  their  being  spectators  of  a  conduct  so  unworthy  of  a 
prince,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decorum,  they  refiised 
to  go  any  more  to  the  feast  to  which  he  invited  them.| 

He  had  scarcely  ended  the  s<demnization  of  these  games,  when  Tiberius 
Gracchus  arrived  as  ambassador  from  the  Romans,  in  order  to  have  an  eye 
on  the  actions  of  Antiochus.  That  prince  gave  him  so  polite  and  friendly  a 
reception,  that  the  ambassador  not  only  laid  aside  all  suspicbn  whh  regard  to 
hhn,  and  did  not  perceive  that  he  retained  any  resentment  with  respect  to  what 
had  happened  in  Alexandria,  but  even  blamed  those  who  spread  such  reports 
of  Inm.  Antiochus,  besides  other  civilities,  quitted  his  palace  to  make  loom 
for  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  hb  train,  and  was  even  ^ oing  to  resign  hb  crown 
to  lum.  The  ambassador  should  have  been  politician  enough  to  suspect  all 
these  caresses ;  for  it  b  certain  that  Antiochus  was  meditating,  at  that  time, 
how  he  mi^t  best  reven^  himself  on  the  Romans ;  but  he  disguised  his  sent^ 
meats,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  preparations.§ 
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While  Aotiodnis  was  amusing  himself  with  cetebratiBg  games ei'Ba^aet 
Jadas  was  acting  a  very  difierent  part  in  Judea.  After  having  levied  mk  aimy , 
he  fortified  the  citiesy  rebuilt  the  fortresses,  threw  strong  garrisens  into  them^ 
and  thereby  awed  the  whole  country.  Apollonius,  who  was  |ovenuNr  of  Sa- 
maria uoder  Antiocfaus,  thought  he  should  be  able  to  check  his  (NPogcesSy  and 
accordingly  marched  directly  ajrainst  him.  Judas  defeated  him,  and  made  a 
ffpsat  slau|^hter  of  his  troops.  Seron,  another  commander,  who  had  flattened 
nimself  with  the  hopes  of  revenging  the  afiront  his  master  had  received,  met 
with  the  like  fate ;  and  was  also  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle.* 

When  news  was  brought  to  Antkx^hus  of  this  double  defeat,  he  was  exas- 
perated to  fury.  He  inimediaiely  assembled  aH  hb  troops,  which  formed  a 
mighty  army,  and  determined  to  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  to  settle 
other  people  in  their  country.  But  when  his  troops  were  to  be  paid,  he  bad 
not  sufficient  sums  ia  hb  treasury,  having  exhausted  them  in  the  fmisb  ex* 
penses  he  had  lately  been  at  For  want  of  money  he  was  obliged  to  sospead 
the  vengeanee  he  meditated  against  the  Jewish  nation,  and  ail  the  plans  he 
had  formed  for  the  hnmediate  e«cution  of  that  dengn. 

He  had  squandered  immense  sums  on  the  garaes^  Besides  this,  he  had 
been  extravagantly  prpfuse  in  every  other  respect,  particularly  in  the  presents 
which  he  bestowed  on  individuals,  and  whole  bodies  of  men.  He  would  often 
throw  his  money  abundantly  among  his  attendants  and  others ;  sometimes  m 
Fffoper  season,  but  most  frequently  without  sense  or  reason.t  On  these  occa- 
sions he  verified  what  the  prophet  Daniel  had  foretold  of  him,  that  he  should 
^  scatter  among  them  the  prey  and  ^fK>il  of  riches  ;'1  and  the  author  of  the 
Maccabees  says,  that  he  had  been  exceeding  liberal,  and  had  ^  abounded 
above  the  kings  that  were  before  him.'^§  We  are  told  by  Athenams,il  that  the 
circumstances  which  enal^ed  him  to  defray  so  prodigious  an  expense,  were 
first,  the  spoils  he  had  taken  in  Egypt,  contrary  to  the  promise  he  had  made 
Pbilmneter  in  his  minority ;  secondly,  the  sums  he  had  raised  amone  bis  friends 
by  way  of  free  gifts ;  lastly,  which  was  the  most  considerable  article,  the  plun^ 
der  of  a  great  number  of  tem^s,  which  he  had  saorilegioasty  invaded. 

Besides  the  difficulties  to  which  the  want  of  money  reduced  mm,  others  arose, 
according  to  Daniel's  prophecy,  ^  from  the  tidings"  w^ich  came  to  him  "  out 
of  the  £a8tand  out  of  theNorth."?  For  northwardf,  Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia 
had  rebelled  against  him  ;  and  Persia,  which  lay  eastward,  discontinued  the 
repdar  payment  of  the  tribute.  There,  as  in  every  o^r  part  of  his  domimons, 
'fill  things  seemed  in  the  utmost  confusion,  occasioned  by  the  new  ordinance, 
by  which  the  ancient  customs  of  so  many  of  his  subjects  were  abojiahed,.ana 
those  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  he  was  ridiculously  fond,  established  in  their 
stead."*^  These  things  occasbned  great  conftision  with  respect  to  the  payments, 
which  till  thesky  had  beoi  very  regular  throughout  that  vast  and  lich  empire, 
and  had  always  supplied  sums  sufficient  to  defray  ^e  necessary  expenses. 

To  remedy  these  grievances,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  ethers,  he  resolved 
to  divide  his  forces  into  two  parts ;  to  give  the  command  of  one  of  his  armies 
to  Lysias,  descended  from  the  royal  blood,  in  ordor  that  he  might  subdue  the 
Jews;  and  to  march  the  odier  into  Armenia,  and. afterwards  into  Persia,  to  re- 
instate the  afiairs  of  those  provinces  in  their  former  fioorishing  conditioa.  He 
accordingly  left  Lysias  the  government  of  ali  the  countries  on  this  eide  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  care  of  his  son's  education,  who  afterwards  was  called 
Antiochus  Eupater,  he  being  then  only  seven  years  of  age.  After  passing 
Mount  Taurus,  he  entered  Armenia,  defeated  Artaxias,  and  took  hkn  prisoner. 
He  marched  from  thence  into  Persia,  where  he  supposed  he  should  have  no 
other  trouble  than  to  receive  the  tribute  of  that  rich  province,  and  those  in  its 
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neMibourfaood.  He  fondly  flattered  himself,  that  he  there  riioold  find  «m» 
sufficient  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  reinstate  all  his  afiain  upon  their  Ibmier  pro*- 
perous  foondati(»is.* 

While  he  was  foraiing  all  these  projects,  Lysias  was  meditating  how  he  migfat 
best  put  in  execution  the  orders  he  had  left  him,  especially  those  which  relaSed 
to  the  Jews.  The  kine  had  commanded  him  to  extirpate  them,  so  as  ad  to 
leave  one  Hebrew  in  the  country ;  which  he  intended  to  people  with  other 
inhabitants^  and  to  distribute  the  lands  among  them  by  lot.  lie  thought  it 
necessary  for  him  to  make  the  more  despatch  in  this  expedition,  because  advice 
i^as  daily  brought  htm^that  the  arms  of  Judas  made  rapid  progress,  and  ii^ 
creased  in  strength,  by  taking  all  the  fortresses  which  he  approached. 

Philip,  whom  Antiochus  had  left  j^overnor  of  Judea,  seeinc  the  success  of 
Judas,  had  sent  expresses,  with  advice  of  this,  to  Ptolemy  Macron,  govemoi 
of  Coelosyria  and  Palestine,  on  which  Judea  depended ;  and  had  preued  him, 
by  letter,  to  employ  such  measures  as  might  best  support  the  interests  of  their 
common  sovereign  in  this  important  ct>nj  uncture.  Macron  had  communicated 
his  advices  and  letters  to  Lysias.  A  resolution  was  therefore  immediately 
taken  to  send  an  army,  of  which  Ptolemy  Macron  was  appointed  generalis 
simo,  into  Judea.  He  appointed  Nicanor,  his  intimate  friend,  bis  lieutenant 
general  $  sent  hkn  bdbre,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  Bieo,  whh  Georgias, 
a  veteran  officer  of  consummate  experience,  to  assist  him.  Accordingly  they 
entered  the  country,  and  were  soon  followed  by  Ptolemy  with  the  rest  of  the 
forces  irUended  for  that  expedition.  The  armies,  when  joined,  came  and  eo 
camped  at  £mmaus,  near  Jerusalem.  It  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and 
seven  thoas»id  horse. 

Thither  also  repaired  an  army  of  another  kind.  It  consisted  of  merchants 
who  came  to  purchase  the  slaves,  who.  it  was  supposed,  would  certainly  be 
taken  in  that  war.  Nicanor,  who  had  fiiattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  kvy« 
mg  large  sums  of  money  by  this  means,  sufficient  to  pay  the  two  thousand  tar 
lents,  which  the  king  still  owed  to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  ancient  treaty 
of  Sipylus,  published  a  proclamation  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  declaring, 
that  all  the  prisoners  tadien  in  that  war,  should  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  ninety 
for  a  talent.  A  resolution  had  indeed  been  taken,  to  cut  to  pieces  all  the  male 
adolts ;  to  reduce  all  the  rest  to  a  state  of  captivity ;  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  of  the  latter,  at  the  price  above  mentioned,  would  have  sold  exactly  for 
the  sam  in  question.  The  merchants,  therefore,  finding  this  would  be  a  very 
progtaUe  article  to  them,  as  it  was  a  very  low  price,  flocked  thither  in  crowds. 
and  Ixoi^ht  considerable  sums  with  them.  We  are  told  that  a  thousand,  all 
of  them  very  considerable  merchants,  arrived  in  the  Syrian  camp  on  this  oc- 
casion, wtthottt  htcluding  their  domestics,  and  the  persons  they  should  want  to 
look  s^ter  the  captives  they  intended  to  purchase. 

Judas  and  lus  brethres,  perceiving  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened, by  the  approach  of  so  powerful  an  array,  which  they  knew  had  been 
commaoded  to  extirpate  entirely  the  Jewish  nation,  resolved  to  make  a  very 
vigorous  defence ;  to  fight  for  themselves,  their  law,  and  their  liberty ;  and  either 
^  conquer,  or  die  isword  in  hand.  Accordingly  they  divided  the  six  thousand 
n>eQ  unider  their  command  into  four  bodies  of  fiflteen  hundred  men  each.  Juda» 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  three  others 
to  his  htetforea.  He  aAerwards  marched  mem  to  Maspha,  there  to  offer  together 
timr  prayers  to  God,  and  to  Implore  his  assistance  in  die  extreme  danger  ta 
which  toey  were  reduced.  He  made  choice  of  thu  place,  because,  as  Jerusa^ 
l^  was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the  sanctuary  trampled  upon,  they 
could  not  assemble  in  it  t^  solenmize  that  religious  act ;  and  Maspha  seemed 
the  fittest  place  for  that  purpose,  because  God  was  worshipped  tnere  before 
the  fouBdation  of  the  temple.      
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Here  are  now  two  armies  ready  to  engage,  the  mmibefs  on  eaeh  aide  bemr 
very  unequal,  and  the  dtspoaition  of  their  minds  still  more  so.*  They  a^ree^ 
however,  in  one  point,  viz.  both  were  firmly  persuaded  they  should  ran  the 
victory;  the  one  because  they  had  a  mighty  army  of  w^  disdpHned  troops, 
commanded  by  brave  and  experienced  generals;  the  other,  becBuise  they  put 
their  whole  trust  in  the  God  of  armies.f 

Afler  proclamation  had  been  made,  according  to  the  law,  that  those  who 
had  built  a  house  that  year,  or  manied  a  wife,  or  planted  a  vine,  or  were  afraid, 
had  liberty  to  retire,|  the  army  of  Judas  was  reduced  to  three  thouscmd  men. 
But  this  valiant  captain  of  the  people  of  Grod,  resolutely  determined  to  Agbt 
the  mighty  host  of  the  enemy  with  only  this  handful  of  men,  and  to  leave  the 
issue  to  Providence,  advanced  with  his  few  forces,  encamped  very  near  the 
enemy,  and  told  his  soldiers,  after  having  animateo  them  by  all  the  motivei 
which  the  present  conjuncture  supplied,  that  he  intended  to  dve  the  Syrians 
battle  on  the  morrow^  and  tlierefcure  that  they  must  prepare  for  it 

But,  receiving  advice  that  same  evening,  that  GrcN*§^as  had  been  detached 
from  the  enemy's  camp  with  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  all  choeen 
troops,  and  that  he  was  marching  a  by-way,  through  which  the  apostate  Jews 
led  nim,  in  order  to  come  and  surprise  his  camp  in  the  night ;  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  frustrating  that  design,  but  even  made  use  of  that  very  stratagem 
which  the  enemy  intended  to  employ  against  him,  and  was  successful  in  it. 
For,  raising  his  camp  immediately,  and  carrying  off  the  baggage,  he  marched 
and  attacked  the  enemy *s  camp,  weakened  by  the  best  troops  having  been  de- 
tached from  it ;  and  spread  such  terror  and  confusion  in  every  part  of  it,  that 
after  three  thousand  Syrians  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  the  rest  fl&d,  and  lefl  him 
tlie  whole  plunder  of  their  camp. 

As  Oorgias  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  formidable  detachment,  Judas,  like 
a  wise  captain,  kept  his  trooos  together,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  disperse 
for  plunder,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  till  they  should  have  defeated  that  body 
also.  He  was  successful  without  coming  to  a  battle ;  for  Gorgias,  af^er  failing 
to  meet  with  Judas  in  his  camp,  and  having  sought  for  him  in  vain  in  the  mou]>- 
tains,  whither  he  supposed  he  had  retired,  withdrew  at  last  into  his  camp  ;  and 
finding  it  in  a  blaze,  and  his  soldiers  scattered  and  flying  away,  it  was  m 
possible  for  him  to  keep  them  in  order ;  so  that  these  threw  down  their  arms 
and  fled  also.  Judas,  and  the  men  under  his  command,  then  pursued  them 
vigorously,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  greater  number  on  this  occasion,  than  they  had 
before  done  in  the  camp.  Nine  thousand  Syrians  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  fled  were  ehher  maimed  or  wounded. 

After  this,  Judas  marched  his  soldiers  back,  in  order  to  plunder  the  camp, 
where  they  met  with  immense  booty ;  and  great  numbers  who  were  come  as 
to  a  fair,  to  buy  the  captive  Jews,  were  themselves  taken  prisoners,  and  sold. 
The  next  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  was  solemnized  in  the  most  religinus  man- 
ner. The  Hebrews,  on  that  occasion,  gave  themselves  up  to  a  holy  joy :  and 
unanimously  returned  thanks  to  the  Creator,  for  the  great  and  signai  delivap- 
ance  he  liad  wrought  in  their  favour. 

We  have  here  a  sensible  image  of  the  feeble  opposition  which  the  human 
arm  is  able  to  make  against  that  of  the  Almighty,  on  whom  alone  the  fate  of 
battle  depends.  It  is  evident,  that  Judas  was  fully  sensible  of  his  own  weak- 
ness. "  How  can  we,''  says  he  to  the  Almiebty,  before  the  battle, "  stand  be- 
fore  them,  unless  thou  thyself  assistest  us  ?''  And  it  is  as  evident  that  he  was 
no  less  flrmlv  persuaded  of  the  success  of  his  arms.  "  The  victory,''  he  had 
said  above,  ^  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of  soldiers,  but  it  is  from  heaven 
that  all  our  strength  comes."  But  although  Judaf  had  so  entire  a  confidenoe 
ip  God,  he  employed  all  those  expedients  which  the  most  experienced  and 
bravest  general  could  use,  in  order  to  obtain  the  victory.     How  excdleot  a 

*  Tudse«.  ix,  %.  ,  \  \  Kincf.  rti.  &.  I  D«ut  ix.  S.  9a^ 
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patlortt  have  we  here  for  generals  f  To  pniy  with  humility,  hecause  all  thlngii 
oepend  on  God  ;  and  to  act  with  vigour,  as  if  all  things  depended  on  man. 

Judas,  encouraged  by  the  important  victory  he  had  gained,  and  reinforced 
by  a  mater  number  of  troops  whom  this  success  brought  to  him,  employed 
ttie  advantage  which  this  gave  him,  to  distress  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  Know* 
ing  that  Timotheus  and  Bacchides,  two  lieutenants  of  Antiochos,  were  raising 
troops  to  fight  him,  he  marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  great  battle, 
and  killed  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  their  men.* 

Lysias,  hearing  of  the  ill  success  which  the  arms  of  Antiochus  had  met  with 
in  Judea,  and  the  great  losses  he  had  sustained  in  that  country,  was  in  great 
astonishment  and  perplexity.  Knowing,  however,  that  the  king  had  a  strong 
desire  to  extirpate  that  nation,  he  made  mighty  preparations  for  a  new  expe- 
dition against  the  Jews.  He,  accordingly,  levied  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
foot,  and  five  thousand  horse,  all  chosen  tro(^ ;  and,  putting  himself  at  their 
head,  he  marched  into  Judea,  firmly  resolved  to  lay  waste  the  whole  coootryy 
aad  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants.! 

He  encamped  at  Betbsura,  a  city  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Idumaea.  Judas  advanced  toward  him,  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand men ;  and,  fully  persuaded  that  the  Lord  would  assist  him,  he  engaged 
the  enemy  with  his  inconsiderable  t>ody  of  troops,  killed  five  thousand  of  them^ 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Lysias,  dbmayed  at  the  surprising  valour  of  tha 
Jews,  who  fought  with  intrepid  courage,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  led  back 
bis  conquered  army  to  Antioch ;  intending  to  return  and  attack  them  again 
the  next  year,  with  a  still  more  powerful  iMxly  of  forces. 

Judas  being  left  master  of  the  field,  by  the  retreat  of  Ijysias,  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  and  marched  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  recovered  the  sanc- 
tuary from  the  heathens,  purified  and  dedicatea  it  again  to  the  service  of  God. 
This  solemn  dedication  continued  a  week,  all  which  was  spent  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  delivery  that  God  had  vouchsafed  them ;  and  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
anniversary  of  it  should  be  solemnized  every  year.  The  neighbouring  nations. 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  made  a  league  to  destroy  tiorem  ;  ana 
'resolved  to  join  Antiochus,  in  order  to  extirpate  that  people.^ 

This  prince  was  then  in  Persia,  levyine  the  tribute  which  had  not  been  re- 
gularly paid.  He  was  informed,  that  Elymais  was  thought  to  abound  with 
riches ;  and  especially,  that  in  a  temple  of  that  city,  which  Polybins  says  was 
dedicated  to  Diana,  and  to  Venus  according  to  Appian,  prodigious  sums  were 
laid  up.  He  went  thither,  with  a  design  to  take  the  city,  and  plunder  the 
temple,  as  he  had  before  done  Jerusalem.  But  his  design  being  niade  known, 
the  country  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  took  up  arms  to  defend  their 
temple,  and  gave  him  a  shameful  repulse.  Antiochus,  thunderstruck  at  this 
dis^ace,  withdrew  to  Ecbatana.§ 

To  add  to  his  affliction,  news  was  brought  to  him  at  that  place  of  the  defeat 
of  Nicanor  and  Timotheus  in  Judea.  In  the  violence  of  his  rage,  he  set  out 
with  all  possible  expedition,  in  order  to  make  that  nation  feel  the  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  his  wrath ;  venting  nothing  but  menaces  on' his  march^and  breathing 
only  final  ruin  and  destruction.  Advancing  in  this  disposition  toward  Babv 
Ionia,  which  was  in  his  wav,  fresh  expresses  came  to  him  with  advice  of  the 
defeat  of  Lysias,  and  also  that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the  temple,  thrown  down 
the  ahars  and  idc^  which  he  had  set  up  in  it,  and  re-establisned  then:  ancient 
worship.  At  this  news  his  fury  increased.  He  immediately  commanded  his 
charioteers  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  satiate  fully  his  vengeance ;  threatening  to  make  Jerusalem  the 
Porying-place  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single  inhabi- 

*  3  Maccab.  tiu.  30—33.  " 
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tant  in  it  He  had  scarcely  uttered  that  blasi^ieiiioiis  expression,  when  lie 
was  BtruciK  by  the  hand  of  God.  He  was  seized  with  incrediUe  pains  in  his 
bowek,  and  the  most  excessive  panes  of  the  choltc.  ^  Thus  the  mmrderer 
and  Uasplienier/'  says  the  author  of  the  Maccabees,  '^  having  siffered  most 
grievously,  as  he  treated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  miseralAe  death,  in  a  strange 
country,  in  ihd  mountains." 

But  still  his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  first  shock :  so  far  jfrom  k,  tbat^ 
suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  wild  transports  of  his  toy,  and 
.  breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  Jews,  he  gave  orders  for  proceed- 
ing with  aU  possible  speed  in  the  ioumey.  But  as  hb  horses  were  ranning 
forward  impetuously,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,^  and  thereby  braised,  in  a  very 
grievous  manner,  every  part  of  his  body ;  so  that  hb  attendant  were  forced 
to  put  him  into  a  litter,  where  he  suffered  inexpressible  torments.  Worms 
crawled  from  every  part  of  him ;  his  flesh  fell  away  piece-meal,  and  the  stench 
was  so  great,  that  it  became  intolerable  to  the  whcde  army.  Being  himself 
unable  to  bear  it,^^  It  is  meet,"  sa3rs  he,  ^^  to  be  subject  unto  God;  and  naan 
who  b  mortal,  should  not  think  of  himself  as  if  he  were  a  god."*  Acknow- 
ledging that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  Israel  which  struck  him,  because 
of  the  calamities  he  had  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  he  promised  to  exert  his  ut- 
most liberality  toward  hb  chosen  people ;  to  enrich,  with  predous  giAs,  the 
holy  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  he  had  plundered;  to  furnish,  from  hb  re- 
venues, the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices ;  to  turn 
Jew  himself;  and  to  travel  into  every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  publish 
the  power  of  the  Almighty.  He  hoped  to  cahn  the  wrath  of  God  by  these 
mighty  pronuses,  which  the  violence  of  his  present  affliction,  and  the  fear  of 
future  torments^  extorted  from  hb  mouth,  but  not  from  hb  heart.  But,  adds  the 
author  in  question,  ^  Thb  wicked  person  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  who  now  no 
more  would  have  mercy  upon  him."t  Thus  this  murderer  and  blasphemer, 
names  which  the  writer  of  the-  Maccabees  substtttrted  in  the  place  of  lUustrif- 
ous,  which  men  had  bestowed  on  that  prince,  being  struck  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner, and  trealed  as  he  treated  others,  finbhed  an  impious  life  by  a  miserable 
death.| 

Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philip,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him 
from  his  infancy ;  was  hb  favourite,*  and  bestowed  on  him  the  regency  of  Syria, 
during  the  minority  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.  He  put  into  his  hands 
the  diadem,  the  seal  of  the  empire,  and  aU  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty ;  ex- 
horting him,  especially,  to  empldy  nb  utmost  endeavours  to  give  him  such  an 
education  as  would  best  teach  him  the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  govern  his  sub- 
jects with  justice  and  moderation.  Few  princes  give  such  instructions  to  their 
children  till  they  are  near  thor  end ;  and  that,  atter  having  set  them  a  quite 
different  example  during  their  whole  lives.  Philip  caused  the  king's  body  to 
be  conveyed  to  Antioch.     Thb  prince  had  reigned  eleven  years. 

SECTION  IV. — PROPHECIES  OF  DANIEL  RELATINO  TO  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES. 

As  Antiechus  Epiphanes  was  a  violent'  persecutor  of  the  peopl<^  of  God, 
who  formed  the  Jewish  church,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  type  of  the 
Antichrist,  who,  in  after  ages,  was  to  afflict  the  Christian  church ;  the  prophe- 
cies of  I>aniel  expatiate  much  more  on  this  prince  than  on  any  other  men- 
tioned in  them.  This  prophecy  con«sts  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  relates  to 
hb  wars  in  Eeypt  and  the  other  to  the  persecution  carried  on  by  him  against 
the  JewSk  We  shall  treat  these  separately,  and  unite  together  the  various 
places  where  mention  b  made  of  them. 

{  •  IMaccab.  ix.  13.  t  SMaceab.xiiL 

%  Polybiat  attests  the  troth  of  ti^  and  reUtes  that  Aatioehos  Was  tronhled  with'a  perfietaal  delirion ; 
^agiaiag  that  upeetrai ttsodperpetoaUj  before  tHxa  repN>acbiBff  hiv  with  his  erimet.  Thia instortajii  vfaa 
«ras  uaacqualated  with  the  Seriptares,  aauns  as  the  cause  of  this  punishnent.  the  sacrilefioiw  attevfl 
i»riM4  bjr  this  priace  af  ainst  the  teople  ofDiaoa  ia  £l7m«ii.--Poljb«  in  Sxeeipt  Yalu*  f*  14& 
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I.  TUX  WAIIS  OF  ANTI0CHU8  EFIPHlKES  AGAINST  EOYFT,  FOBBTOLO  BY  DA2fimi* 

THE  PROPHET. 

^  And  in  his  (Seleucus  Philopator^s)  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vfle  person,  to 
whom  they  shall  not  ]i^ive  the  honour  of  the  kinffdom  :  but  he  shaU  come  in 
peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kini^dom  by  flatteries.''*  This  verse,  which  pointii 
out  the  accession  of  Antiochus  to  the  crown,  has  been  already  explained. 

^  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they  (the  Syrians)  be  overflown  be- 
fore him,"  Antiochus  Epiphanes,^  and  shall  be  broken;  yea. also  the  prince 
of  the  €ovenant^"t  Heliodonis,  tl^  murderer  of  Seleucus,  and  his  adherents,  as 
ako  those  of  the  Egyptian  king,  who  had  formed  desiffns  against  Syria,  were 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Attains  and  Eumenes,  and  olipersed  by  tne  arrival 
of  Antiochus,  whose  presence  disconcerted  all  their  projects.  By  the  ^  prince 
of  the  covenant,"  we  mav  suppose  to  be  meant,  either  Heliodonis.  the  chief 
of  the  conspirators,  who  had  killed  Seleucus ;  or  rather  Ptolemy  Efpiphanes, 
king  of  Egypt,  who  lost  his  life  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  own  subjects,  when  he 
vas  meditatii^;  a  war  agaukst  Syria.  Thus  Providence  removed  this  power- 
ful adversary,  to  make  wav  for  Antiochus,  and  raise  him  to  the  throne. 

The  prophet,  in  the  following  verses,  points  out  ckarly  the  four  diflerent 
eipeditions  gC  Antiochus  into  Egypt* 

FIRST  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCBirS  IKTO  EGYPT. 

^  And  after  the  league  made  with  him,"  with  Ptolemv 


king  of  Egypt,  '^  he  shall  work  deceitfully ;  for  he  shall  come  up,  and  shall 
become  strong  with  a  small  people,"^  Antiochus,  though  he  was  already  de- 
termined on  tne  war/^  yet  he  shall  assume  a  specious  impearance  of  friendship 
for  the  king  of  Egypt."  He  even  sent  Apollonius  to  Memphis,  to  be  present 
^t  the  banquet  given  on  occasion  of  that  prince's  coronation,  as  a  proof  that 
it  was  asreeable  to  him.  But  soon  after,  on  pretence  of  defenaing  his  nephew, 
he  marched  into  Egypt,  with  a  small  army,  in  consparison  of  those  which  lie 
levied  afterwards.  The  batde  was  fought  near  Pelusium.  Antioclius  was 
strongest,  th«t  is,  victorious,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Tyre.  Such  was  the 
end  of  his  first  expedition. 

SECOND  EXPEDITION  OF  AITTIOCHUS  TITTQ  EOTPT. 

"  He  shall  enter  peaceably,  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  province,'* 
^P^pt,  '^  and  he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  fathers 
fathers ;  he  shall  scatter  among  them,"  his  troops^  "  the  prey  and  spoil  and 
riches;  yea,  and  he  shall  forecast  his  devices  agamst  the  strong  holds,  even 
for  a  time."§ 

^  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage  against  the  kin^  of  the 
South,"  of  Egypt,  '^  with  a  great  army,  and  the  king  of  the  South  shall  be  stur- 
red  up  to  battle  witn  a  very  great  and  mighty  army, but  he  shall  not  stand; 
for  they  shall  forecast  devices  against  him."|| 

"  Yea,  they  that  feed  on  the  Dortion  of  his"  the  king  of  Egypt's  *'  meat,  shall 
destroy  him,  and  his  army  shaU  overflow  \  and  many  shall  fall  down  slain."? 

In  these  three  verses  appear  the  {Nrincipal  characters  of  the  second  expe- 
dition of  Aqtiochus  into  Egypt ;  hb  mighty  armies,  his  rapid  conquests,  the 
rich  spoib  he  carried  from  thence,  and  tfie  dissimuladen  and  treachery  he  be- 
fS^n  to  practise  with  regard  to  Ptolemy. 

Antiochus,  after  employing  the  whole  wintec^in  making  preparations  for  a 
second  expedition  into  Eg^pt,  uivaded  it  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  soon  as  the 
season  would  permit.  ^'  W  nerefore,  he  entered  into  Egypt  with  a  great  multi- 
tude, with  chariots,  and  elephants,  and  horsemen,  and  a  great  navy.  And 
made  war  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt :  but  Ptolemy  was  afraid  of  him,  and 
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fled:  and  many  were  wounded  to  death.  Thus  they  got  the  strong  cidesin 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  he  took  the  spoils  thereof."*  ^ 

Daniel,  in  some  subsequent  verses,  is  more  minute  in  his  prophecy  of  this 
event. 

'*  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  South  push  at  him ;" 
Ptolemy  is  here  alluded  to ;  ^  and  the  king  of  the  North,*'  Antiochus,  ^^  shall 
come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and 
with  many  ships ;  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overflow 
and  pass  over."t 

^  He  shall  enter  also  into  the  glorious  land,  and  many  countries  shall  be 
overthrown :  but  he  shall  escape  out  of  hb  hand,  even  £dom  and  Moab,  and 
the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon."| 

**  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries,  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  shall  not  escape."§ 

^  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  over 
the  preck>us  things  of  j£eypt,"  &cO 

If  we  compare  the  relation  given  by  the  author  of  the  Maccabees  with 
Daniel's  propnecy,  we  find  a  perfect  resemblance,  except  that  the  pr<^het  is 
more  clear  and  particular  than  the  historian. 

Diodorus^  relates,  that  Antiochus,  after  this  victory,  conquered  all  F,gypt, 
or  at  least  tlie  greatest  part  of  it :  for  all  the  cities,  Alexandria  excepted,  opened 


their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  He  subdued  Egypt  with  an  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  did  that  ^  which  his  forefathers  had  not  done,  nor  his  father's  nithears."** 

Ptolemy  either  surrendered  himself,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  who 
at  first  treated  him  with  kindness ;  had  but  one  table  with  him,  seemed  to  be 
ffreatly  concerned  for  his  welfare,  and  left  him  the  peaceable  possession  of  his 
Kingdom,  reserving  to  himself  Pelusium.  which  was  the  key  of  it.  For  Aih 
tiochus  assumed  this  appearance  of  frienaship,  with  no  other  view  than  to  have 
the  better  opportunity  of  ruining  him.  **  They  that  feed  of  the  porticm  of  his 
meat  shall  destroy  him."tt 

Antiochus  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  Egypt  at  that  tune,  the  news  which 
was  brought  of  the  general  revdt  of  the  Jews,  obliging  him  to  march  against 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  offended  at  Philometer  for 
having  concluded  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  raised  Evergetes,  his  younger 
brother,  to  the  throne  in  his  stead. 

Antiochus,  who  bad  advice  of  what  had  passed  in  Alexandria,  took  this 
opportunity  to  return  into  Egypt,  upon  pretext  of  restoring  the  dethr<nied 
monarch,  but  in  reality  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  kingdonu 

THIRD  EXPEDITION  OF  ANTIOCHUS  INTO  EGTPT. 

^  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief;  and  they  shall  speak 
lies  at  one  table ;  but  it  shall  not  prosper ;  for  the  end  sliall  be  at  the  time 
appointed."fJ 

"  Then  shall  he,"  Antiochus, "  return  into  his  land  with  great  riches."§§ 
The  third  expedition  of  Antiochus  could  scarcely  be  pointed  out  more 
clearly.  That  prince,  hearing  that  the  Alexandrians  had  raised  Evergetes 
to  the  throne,  returned  to  Egypt  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  restoring  Phi- 
lometer:  "  Per  honestUtti  speciem  majoris  Ptolema&i  reducendi  in  regnum."||K 
After  having  overcome  the  Alexandrians  in  a  sea-fight  at  Pelusium,  Le  laid 
siege  to  Alexandria.  But,  finding  the  inhabitants  made  a  strong  opposition, 
he  was  contented  with  making  himself  master  of  Egypt  again,  in  the  name  of 
his  nephew,  in  whose  defence  he  pretended  to  have  drawn  tfie  sword :  "  Cui 

•  1  MaccsLb.  i.  17,  18,  19.  t  Dan.  xi.  40.  %  Ver.  41.  $  Ver. «.  11  Ver.  43^ 

TT  In  Exeerut  Valet,  p.  310.  ♦♦  1  Dao.  xi.  34.  tt  Ver.  36.  tl  Ver.  37. 
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tt^um^u»ri  suis  viribus  slmulabat.'^  They  were  then  at  Memphk,  eat  at 
the  same  table^  and  behaved  toward  one  another  with  all  the  outward  marks 
of  a  sincere  friendship.  The  uncle  seemed  to  have  the  nephew's  interest  at 
heart,  and  the  nephew  to  repose  the  highest  confidence  in  nis  uncle ;  but  all 
ihis  was  mere  show,  both  dissembline  their  real  sentiments.  The  uncle  en- 
deavoured to  crush  nis  nephew:  "  Cui  regnum  quaeri  suis  viribus  simulabat« 
utiuoA  rictorem  aggrediretur  ;'t  and  the  nephew,  who  saw  through  his  desicn, 
"  voluntatis  ejus  non  Ignarus/'  strove  immediately  to  be  reconciled  to  nis 
brother.  Thus  neither  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  other :  nothing  was  yet 
determined,  and  Antiochus  returned  into  Syria. 

I^OIFRTH  EXPlSDITION  OF  ANTIOCHF8  IWTO  BOTFT. 

"  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return  and  come  toward  the  South ;  bat  it 
shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the  latter.'^  t 

^  For  the  ships  of  Chittim  shall  come  against  him :'  therefore  he  shall  be 
grieved  and  return,  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant."§ 

Advice  beine  brought  to  Antiochus,  that  the  two  brothers  were  reconciled, 
he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  declared  publicly  that  he  intended  to  conquer 
EOTt  for  himself.  And,  to  support  his  pretensions, "  he  returned  toward  the 
South,"  that  is,  into  Egypt,  but  was  not  so  successful  in  this  expedition  as  be* 
fore.  As  he  was  advancing  to  besiege  Alexandria,  Popilius  and  the  other  Ro- 
man aihbassadors.  who  were  on  board  a  fleet  composed  of  Macedonian  or 
Greek  ships,  for  tnis  the  Hebrew  word  Chittim  signifies,  which  they  found  at 
Delos,  obliged  him  io  lay  down  his  arms,  and  leave  Egypt.H  He  obeyed,  but 
^*  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  made  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  feel 
the  dire  effects  of  his  indignation,"  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Had  the  prophet  been  eye-witness  to  this  event,  could  it  hare  been  possible 
for  him  to  point  it  out  in  a  clearer  and  more  exact  manner? 

If.  CMML  FERSBCUTION  EXERCISED  BT  ANTIOCHUS  AGAINST  TBE  JEWS,  AND 
FORETOLD   BT   THE   PROPHET  DANIEL. 

I  HATE  mentioned  and  explained,  in  another  place,  the  account  which  Daniel 
the  prophet  gives  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  tne  Great,  and  those  of  his  four 
successors. 

'^  Behold  a  he-goat  came  from  the  West,  on  the  faee  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
touched  not  the  ground.^f  Could  it  have  been  possible  to  denote  more  plainly 
the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  conquests  ?  "  The  he-goat  waxad  very  great,  and 
when  he  was  strone,  the  great  horn  was  broken ;  and  tor  it  came  up  four  no- 
table ones  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven."**  These  are  Alexander's  four 
SQccessors.  "  And  out  of  one  of  them  eame  forth  a  little  horn,  which  waxed 
exceeding  great,  toward  the  Southland  toward  the  East,  and  toward  the  plea- 
sant land.'n^t  This  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  who  gained  several  victories  to- 
ward the  south,  and  the  east,  and  who  strongly  opposed  the  afiny  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Jewi^  people,  of  whom  God  was  the  strength  and  the  protector. 

The  prophet  afterwards  points  out  the  war  which  Epiphanes  proclaimed 
agalnut  the  people  of  God,  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  his  laws  and  his  temple. 

"  And  it  waxed  ereat,''  the  horn, "  even  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  it  cast 
iown  some  of  the  nost,  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon 
them.tt  Yea,  he  magnified  himself  even  to  the  prince  of  the  host,"  to  God ; 
"  and  by  him  the  dafly  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanc- 
tuary was  cast  down.§§  And  a  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice 
by  reason  of  transgression,  and  it  cast  down  the:  truth  to  the  ground,  and  it 
practised  and  prospered."|||| 


*  Lit.l.  xlr.B.  11.    Hieron- in  Dan.  *      t  Lir.  Ibid.  t  Dan.  xi.49.        ^      6  V«r.  SO. 
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Danielgives  still  ^ater extent  to  the  same  prophecy  in  hiseleventh  chafiter 

^  His  mfdrt  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant :  and  he  shall  do  exploits. 
He  shall  return  and  have  tndigrnation  against  the  holy  covenant."* 

During  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  a  report  had  prevailed  that  Antiochus  was 
dead,  and  the  Jews  had  been  accused  of  expressing  great  joy  at  it.  He  there* 
upon  marched  to  their  city,  stormed  it,  and  exercised  all  the  barbarity  that  his 
fury  could  suggest  About  forty  thousand|  men  were  killed,  and  the  saflie 
number  told  as  slaves,  in  three  days.  Antiochus  went  into  the  temple,  pol- 
luted it,  and  carried  off  all  the  vessels,  treasures,  and  rich  ornaments.^ 

After  PoptUus  had  forced  him  to  leave  Egypt,  he  turned  the  fury  he  con- 
ceived upon  that  occasioD  against  the  Jews.  He  sent  ApoUonius  into  Judea, 
witn  orders  to  lull  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  sell  the  women 
and  children.  Accordingly,  AppoUonius  made  dreadful  havoc  in  Jerusalem, 
set  fire  to  the  cityi  beat  down  the  walls,  and  carried  the  women  and  children 
into  captivity .§ 

^  He  shall  return  and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the  holy  co- 
venant. And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part ;  and  they  shall  pc^lute  the  sanc- 
tuary a(  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place 
the  abomination  that  roaketh  desolate.  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the 
covenant,  shall  be  comq>t  by  flatteries,"  &c.II 

Antiochus  declared  openly  for  all  those  who  should  renounce  the  law.  Hav- 
ing published  an  ordinance,  by  which  all  the  Jews  were  commanded,  upon 
pam  of  death  to  change  their  religion.  He  sent  some  officers  to  Jerusalem, 
ordering  them  to  pollute  the  temple,  and  abolish  the  worship  of  the  Most  High. 
They  accordingly  dedicated  this  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  placed  nls 
statue  in  it  They  raised  m  every  part  of  the  city  profane  temples  and  altars, 
where  they  compelled  the  Jews  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  partake  of  meats  sacri- 
ficed to  idols.  Many  from  the  dread  of  torture,  seemed  to  comply'  in  all  things 
required  from  them,  and  even  prompted  others  to  countenance  their  base  apos- 
tacy.ir 

*'  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant,  shall  be,"  Antiochus^ 
*^  corrupt  by  flatteries ;  but  the  people  that  do  know  their  God,  shall  be  stronf^ 
and  do  exploits."  This  manifestly  points  out  old  Eleazar,  the  seven  Macca- 
bees and  tneur  motber,  and  a  great  number  of  other  Jews,  who  courageously- 
opposed  the  impious  orders  of  the  king.** 

"  And  they  that  understand  among  the  people  shall,  Instruct  aiany :  yet 
they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil,  many 
days,"tt     This  relates  chiefly  to  Mattathias  and  his  sons. 

^^  Now  when  they  fall,  they  shall  be  holpea  with  a  little  help :  but  many 
shall  cleave  to  them  with  flatteries."];!  Mattathias  and  Judas  Maccabeu&sup- 
ported  the  distressed  nation,  and  the  almost  universally  abandoned  religion, 
with  so  small  a  number  of  forces,  that  we  can  consider  the  success  which  the 
Almighty  gave  their  arms  no  other  than  a  miracle.  Their  troops  grew  more 
numerous  by  degrees,  and  afterwards  formed  a  very  considerable  body. 

*^  And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and  to  purge, 
and  to  make  them  white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end ;  because  it  is  yet  for  a 
time  appointed."§§  The  sufferings  and  death  of  those  who  steadfastly  refiised 
to  obey  the  kin^s  decree,  was  their  glory  and  triumph. 

^  And  the  kmg  shall  ao  according  to  his  will,  and  he  shall  exalt  hinaself, 
and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous  things 
against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be  acconi- 
pushed  :  for  that  that  b  determined,  shall  be  done."|||| 

•  D»B.  x\.  M,  so.  t  We  are  told  Id  the  Maec«bM».  that  it  wm  twipe  tkb  mt^kmr,' 

I  1  Maceab.  i.  31—94.  et  ii.  6—31.   Joseph.  Lib.  do  Maeceb.  4&e.      $  1  Haceeb.  i.  SO— M.  et  it  94— Mb 
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IjjkUhvfsb^  he  regard  iheGod  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  women, 

nor  regard  any  god  :  for  he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all.''* 

Epipbanes  ridiculed  all  religions.  He  plunder(*d  the  temples  of  Greece, 
aod  wanted  to  rob  that  of  Eiymab.  He  exercised  his  impious  fury  chieflv 
against  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  ahnost  without  any  resistance.  The  Ai- 
mighty  seemed  to  Wink  for  a. time  at  all  the  abominations  which  were  commll> 
ted  in  bis  temple^  till  his  wradi  against  his  people  was.  satisfied. 

^^  But  tidings  out  of  the  east,  and  out  of  the  north,  shaU  trouble  him :  ther^ 
fore  be  shall  go  forth  wkh  great  fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  take  away 

Antiochus  was  troubled  when  news  was  brought  him,  that  the  provinces  of 
tb#east,aodArt^Yias,kingof  Armenia,  to  the  north,  were  in  arms, and  gaing 
to  throw  off  his  y<^e.  Tadtus  tells  us,  that  when  Antiochus  had  formed  a 
resolution  to  force  the  Jews  to  change  their  religion,  and  embrace  that  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Parthians  had  revolted  from  Antiochus.}  Before  he  set  out  for 
the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  he  gave  Lysi<is,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed recent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  half  his  army  j  commanding 
bim  to  extirpate  all  the  Jews,  and  to  settle  other  nations  in  thetr  country .§ 

^^He  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace,"  [in  Apadnoll]  **  between  the 
sons  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain"  [of  Xabi] ,  yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end, 
and  Done  shall  help  him."?  This  verse  which  is  literally  translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  is  very  difficult  to  be  explained,  because  of  the  two  words  Apadno 
and  Zabi,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  geographv.  The  readef 
knows  that  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  clear  up  difficulties  of  this  kind.  Por- 
phyry, whom  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect,  imagined  that  this  alluded  to  the 
expedition  of  Antiochus  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  to  his  death  which  hap- 
pened on  that  march.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  intei^ 
preters,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

The  prophet  therefore  declares  that  Antiochus  shall  pitch  his  camp  near 
mount  Ziabi,  doubtless  the  same  with  Taba,**  *^  where,  according  to  PolyDius,tt 
he  died,  and  there  he  shall  come  to  his  end,"  being  abandoned  by  God,  and 
having  none  "  to  help  him."  We  have  seen  how  he  expired,  in  the  most  cmd 
agonies,  and  struck  with  an  unavailkig  repentance,  which  only  increased  hk 
torments. 

Theodoret,  St.  Jerom.  and  several  interpreters,  take  all  that  the  prophet  DaiK 
iel  speaks  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  another  sense,  as  alluding  to 
Antichrist.  It  is  certain  that  this  prince,  who  was  equally  impious  and  cruc^ 
is  one  of^  the  most  lively  as  well  as  most  expressive  types  of  that  enemy  oi 
Jesus  Christ  and  our  holy  religion. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  while  we  are  reading  this  prophery,  not  to  be  forci- 
bly struck  at  seeing  the  justness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  prophet  traces  the 
principal  characteristics  of  a  king,  whose  history  is  so  much  blended  with  that 
of  the  Jews;  and  we  perceive  evidently,  that  for  this  reason  the  Holy  Spirit, 
either  entirely  omitting,  or  taking  only  a  transient  notice  of  the  actions  of  other 
much  more  famous  princes,  dwells  so  long  on  that  of  Antiochus  £piphanes« 

With  what  certainty  does  Daniel  foretell  a  multitude  of  events,  so  very  r^ 
mote,  and  which  depended  on  so  many  arbitrary  circumstances  !  How  mani- 
festly did  the  Spirit,  which  presented  futiurity  to  his  view,  show  it  him  as  pre- 
sent, and  in  as  cl€ar  a  light  as  if  he  had  seen  it  with  his  bodily  eyes !  Do  not 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the 

•  Dn.xi.S7.  tVer.44. 

X  Antiochm  demere  wperatitionem  et  moni  Ckacttrum  Af  adnixoa,  qnomiaw  tetefri— i>  MalNi  te 
ttelius  mutaret,  PftrUiorain  bello  prohibitui  est ;  nam  ea  teiupeitets  Anaeet  defcc«ra^:r-Ta«t  1.  r.  O.  t. 
UMaccb.iiLai— 89. 
0  The  words  between  the  eiotchett  of  this  vene  are  not  in  ow  Enfliih  tnndation  «f  thn  Bible. 

IT  Dan.  xi.  45. 

♦*  Taba,aecordiar  fte  FolTbios,  was  in  Persia ;  and  in  Paretneenn,  ncooMiaf  to  Q,aiotw  C^kHmi. 
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Gfcitainty  of  the  Christian  rdigion,  become,  by  such  proo&,m  a  maimef  fid 
pable  and  sell^evident  ? 

No  propbecjr  was  ever  fulfilled  in  so  clear,  so  perfect,  and  so  ntdispotable 
a  manner  as  this.  Porphyry,*  the  professed  enemy  of  the  Christian  relirion, 
as  well  as  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  being  infinitely  perplexed  in  find' 
ing  so  freaX  a  conformity  between  the  events  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  the  rela- 
tions given  by  the  best  historians,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  this  conformity  ; 
for  that  would  have  been  repugnant  to  sense,  and  denying  the  shming  of  the 
sun  at  noon-day.  However,  ne  took  another  course,  in  order  to  undermine 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  himself  laboured,  by  citing  all  the  histo- 
rians extant  at  that  time,  and  which  are  since  lost,  to  show,  in  a  very  exten- 
sive manner,  that  whatever  b  written  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  hap- 
pened exactly  as  foretold  by  that  prophet ;  and  he  concluded  from  this  per- 
fect uniformity,  that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so  great  a  number  of  events  could  not 
possibly  have  been  written  by  Daniel  so  many  years  before  they  happened; 
and  that  this  work  must  certainly  have  been  written  by  some  person  who 
lived  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  and  borrowed  Daniel's  name. 

In  this  contest  between  the  Christians  and  heathens,  the  former  would  in- 
disputably carry  their  cause,  could  they  be  able  to  demonstrate,  by  good  proo&, 
that  DaniePs  prophecies  were  really  written  by  him.  This  they  proved  unan- 
swerably, by  citing  the  testimony  of  a  whole  people,  I  mean  the  Jews,  whose 
evidence  could  not  be  sus|>ected  or  disallowed,  as  they  were  still  greater  ene- 
mies to  the  Christian  religion  than  the  heathens  themselves.  The  reverence 
they  had  for  the  sacred  writings,  of  which  Providence  had  appointed  them 
the  depositaries  and  guardians,  was  so  great,  that  they  would  have  thought 
him  a  criminal  and  sacrilegious  wretch,  who  should  have  attempted  only  to 
transpose  a  single  word,  or  change  one  letter  in  them ;  what  idea  then  would 
they  have  entertained  of  that  man  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  any  sup- 
positious books  in  them  ?  Such  are  the  witnesses  who  attested  the  reality  of 
Daniel's  prophecies.  And  were  there  ever  proofs  so  convincing,  or  cause  so 
victorious  ?  "  Thy  testimonies  are  very  sure,  O  Lord,  for  ever."t 

*  Porphyry  wua  lemrned  hcatheiit  born  at  Tjrre,  A.  D.3S3,  and  wrote  a  very  rolumiDous  treatiie  ag^atart 
the  Cbnttiaii  rcUgioa.  t  Psal.  xouL  &. 
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PLAN. 
THIS  Book  contains  three  artielet.  In  the  first,  the  hisiorj  of  Peneoi,  the  last  kiaf  of  Maeedoala.  Uwi 
lated ;  he  reipied  elerea  rears,  ane  was  dethroned  in  the  jear  of  the  world  M36.  The  tecood  amte 
<$oei  on  from  the  defeat  of  Perseus  to  the  ruin  of  Corinth,  which  was  taken  and  homed  in  the  jcar  •■ 
tbe  world  3858,  and  includes  something  more  than  twenty-one  reers.  The  third  article  cefntaim  the  ln»> 
torjr  of  Syria  and  that  (^  £|Tpt«  which  are  feneraiiy  aoited.  That  of  Sjtia  «entinoed  almost  one  toa* 
dred  jears  from  Antiocbus  Eupator,  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphaoes,  to  Antiochus  Asialicos,  raider  why 
^rria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  that  is  to  >aj,  from  the  jear  of  the  world  3840  to  SflSI. 
The  history  of  BlfTPt  includes  also  one  hundred  years,  from  the  twentieth  rear  of  PtolemsBM  Philometsl^i 
till  the  expulsion  of  Ptotemaui  A«)etes,  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3845  to  the  year  SMB. 

ARTICLE  I. 

This  article  embraces  eleven  years,  being  the  whole  reign  of  Persius,  th* 
list  king  of  Macedonia,  from  the  year  uf  the  world  3826  to  3837* 

[   KICTION  I. — ^PBRSEUS  PREPARES  FOR  WAR  AGAINST  THE  ROMANS.      HE  BNDSi^ 
VOURS  A  RECONCILIATION  WITH  THE  ACH£ANS. 

The  death  of  Philip  happened  veiy  opportunely  for  suspending  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  and  giving  them  time  to  prepare  for  it.*  That  prince  had 
formed  a  strange  design,  and  had  already  begun  to  put  it  in  execution,  which 
was  to  bring  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  both  norse  and  ft>ot,  from  Ett- 
ropean  Sarmatia,  part  of  Poland.  Some  Gauls  had  settled  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Borysthenes,  now  called  the  Nieper,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Bastarnse. 
That  people  were  neither  accustomed  to  till  the  earthy  to  feed  cattle,  nor  to 
follow  commerce ;  they  lived  by  war,  and  sold  their  services  to  any  people  who 
Would  employ  them.  After  having  passed  the  Danube,  Philip  was  to  ha\gi 
settled  them  upon  the  lands  of  the  Dardanians,  whom  he  had  resolved  utte:*^ 
to  exterminate ;  because,  being  very  near  neighbours  of  Macedonia,  they  never 
failed  taking  every  favourable  occasion  for  making  irruptions  into  it.  The 
Bastamae  were  to  leave  their  wives  and  children  in  this  new  settlement,  and 
to  march  into  Italy,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  booty  they  were  m 
hopes  of  making  there.  Whatever  the  success  might  be,  Philip  conceived 
he  should  find  great  advantages  in  it ;  if  the  Bastarnse  were  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  he  should  easily  be  consoled  for  the<r  defeat,  in  seeing  himself 
delivered  from  the  Dardanians  by  their  means ;  and  if  their-irruption  into  Italy 
succeeded,  while  the  Romans  were  emploved  in  repulsing  these  new  enemies* 
he  should  have  time  to  recover  all  he  had  lost  in  Greece.  The  Bastarnae  were 
already  upon  their  march,  and  were  considerably  advanced,  when  they  re 
ceived  advice  of  Philip's  death.  This  news,  and  several  accidents  that  befel 
them,  suspended  their  first  design^  and  they  dispersed  into  different  parts. 
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AnttffonoSy  whom  Philip  intended  for  his  successor,  had  been  employed  against 
his  will  in  negotiating;  this  affair.  At  his  return,  Perseus  put  him  to  death 
and  to  assure  hismett  the  bcftter  of  the  throne,  sent  amtmBsadors  to  the  Ro- 
mans to  demand,  that  they  would  renew  with  him  the  alliance  they  had  made 
with  his  father,  and  that  the  senate  «roidd  acknowledge  him  king.  His  sole 
intent  was  to  gain  time. 

Part  ot  the  Bastamse  had  pursued  their  route,  and  were  actually  at  war  with 
the  Dardanians.*  The  Romans  took  umbrage  at  it.  Perseus  excused  himself 
by  his  ambassadors,  and  repr««(»ted  that  he  had  not  sent  for  them,  and  had 
no  share  in  their  enterprise.  The  senate,  without  making  any  farther  inquiry 
into  the  afiairj  contented  themselves  whh  advising  him  to  take  care  that  he 
observed  inviolably  the  treaty  made  with  the  Romans.  The  Bastarnae,  after 
having  gained  some  advantages  at  first,  were  at  length  reduced,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  at  least,  to  return  t6  their  own  country.  It  is  said,  that  having 
found  the  Danube  frozen  over,  in  endeavouring  to  pass  it,  the  ice  broke  under 
them,  and  a  great  number  of  them  perished  in  the  river. 

It  was  known  at  Rome  that  Perseus  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthag^e. 
and  that  the  senate  had  given  them  audience  in  the  night,  in  the  temple  of 
^sculapius.t  It  was  thmight  proper  to  send  ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  that  prince.  He  had  lately  reduced  the  Dolopians^ 
who  refused  to  obey  him,  by  force  of  arms.  Afker  that  exuedition,  he  ad- 
vanced toward  Delphos,  under  pretence  of  consulting  the  oracle,  but  in  reality, 
as  it  was  believed,  to  make  the  tour  of  Greece,  and  negoiiate  alliances.  This 
journey,  at  first,  alarmed  the  whole  countiy,  and  occasioned  so  general  a  con- 
sternation, that  even  Eumenes  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  Pergamjjs.  But 
Perseus,  as  soon  as  he  had  consulted  the  oracle,  returned  to  his  own  kingdom, 
passing  through  Phthiotis,  Achaia,  and  Thessaly,  without  committing  any  ho*. 
tilities  in  his  march.  He  afterwards  sent  either  ambassadors  or  circular  let- 
ters to  all  the  states  through  which  he  had  passed,  to  request  that  they  would 
forget  such  subjects  of  discontent  as  they  m'ght  have  had  under  the  reign  of 
his  father,  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  his  grave. 

His  principal  intention  was  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Achaeans.  Their 
league,  and  the  city  of  Athens,  had  carried  their  hatred  and  resentment  so  high 
against  the  Macedonians,  as  to  prohibit  all  commerce  with  them  by  a  decree. 
This  declared  enmity  pve  the  slaves,  who  fled  from  Achaia,  the  opportunity 
of  retiring  into  Macedonia,  where  they  found  an  assured  asylum,  and  knew 
they  should  not  be  followed  or  claimed  after  that  general  interdiction.  Per- 
'  seus  caused  all  these  slaves  to  be  seized,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  Achaeans, 
with  an  obliging  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  take  effectual  means  for 
preventing  their  slaves  from  making  his  di  ninions  their  refiipe  any  longer. 
This  was  tacitly  demanding  the  rc^stablishment  of  their  ancient  commerce. 
Xenarchus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  ofice,  and  desired  to  make  his  court  to 
the  king,  seconded  his  demand  very  strongly,  and  was  supported  by  tho«e 
who  were  most  solicitous  for  recovering  their  slave9. 

Callicrates,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  assembly,  who  was  con- 
vinced that  the  safety  of  the  league  consisted  in  the  inviolable  observance  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  represented,  that  a  reconciliation  with 
Macedonia  was  a  direct  infraction  of  it,  while  that  kingdom  was  making  pre- 
parations to  declare  war  against  Rome  as  soon  as  possible.  He  concluded, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  thin^  in  theii  present  condition,  till  time  shoukl 
explain  whether  their  fears  were  just  or  pot:  that  if  Macedonia  cor^tuiued  in 
peace  with  Rome,  it  would  be  time  enough,  wh^  that  appeared*  «  re-establish 
commerce  with  them;  without  which,  a  K-union  would  be  precipitate  and 
dangerous. 
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Archon,lh«  brother  of  Xenarchiis,  who  spoke  tfter  Caltieratetcdid  his  ut- 
most to  prove,  that  sach  terrors  were  without  foundation  ;  that  toe  question 
tt-as  not  the  maklnfof  a  new  treaty  and  alliance  with  Perseus,  and  much  less 
to  break  with  the  Uomans,  but  solely  to  reverse  a  decree  for  which  the  in- 
justice of  Philip  might  have  given  room,  but  which  Perseus,  who  had  no  shaie  ^ 
in  his  father's  conduct,  was  undoubtedly  far  from  deserving.  That  that  prince 
could  not  but  be  assured,  that  in  case  of  war  against  the  Komans,  the  league 
would  not  fail  to  declare  for  them.  ^'  But,"  added  he,  ^  while  the  peace  sul>> 
sists,  if  animosities  and  dissentions  are  not  made  to  cease  entirely,  ^  is  at  least 
reasonable  to  suspend  them,  and  to  sleep  for  a  while.'' 

Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  assembly.  As  it  was  taken  amiss  that  the 
king  had  contented  himself  with  only  sending  them  a  letter,  he  aAerwmrdt 
sent  ambassjtdors  to  the  assembly,  which  had  been  summoned  to  Megalopolis. 
£ut  those  who  apprehended  giving  Rome  offence,  used  such  effectual  means, 
that  they  were  refused  audience. 

The  ambassadors,  sent  by  the  senate  into  Macedonia,  reported,  at  then-  re- 
turn,  that  they  couUx  not  get  access  to  the  king,  upon  pretence  that  he  was 
sometimes  abroad,  and  sometimes  indisposed ;  a  double  evasion  equally  false. 
That  for  the  rest  it  appeared  plainly,  that  j^reat  preparations  were  makinff  for 
war,  and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it  would  speedily  break  out  They 
gave  an  account,  also,  of  the  state  in  which  they  found  iEtolia ;  that  it  was  in 
^eat  commotion  from  domestic  divisions,  which  the  violence  of  two  contend- 
ing parties  had  carried  into  vast  disorders ;  and  that  their  authority  had  not 
been  capable  of  reclaiming  and  appeasinr  the  persons  at  the  head  of  them,* 

As  Rome  expected  the  war  with  Macedonia,  preparations  were  made  for  it 
by  the  religious  ceremonies,  which,  among  the  Romans,  alwavs  preceded  « 
declaration  of  war ;  that  is  to  say,  by  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  various  saoi- 
fices  offered  to  the  gods. 

M arcellus  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  the  senate  had  sent  into  Greece. 
After  having  appeased  as  much  as  possible  the  troubles  of  iEtoUa,  he  went  into 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  caused  the  assembly  of  the  Achsans  to  be  summoned; 
He  extremely  applauded  their  zeal,  in  having  constantly  adhered  to  the  db- 
tree,  which  prohibited  all  commerce  with  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  Thu  was 
an  open  declaration  of  what  the  Romans  thought  with  regard  to  Perseus. 

That  prince  incessantly  solicited  the  Grecian  cities,  by  frequent  embassies 
and  magnificent  promises,  far  exceeding  his  power  to  perform.  They  were 
sufficiently  inclined  in  his  favour,  and  rather  more  than  in  that  of  Eumenes. 
though  the  latter  had  rendered  great  services  to  most  of  those  cities ;  ana 
those  of  his  own  dominions  would  not  have  changed  condition  with  such  as 
were  entirely  free.  There  was,  however,  no  comparison  between  the  two 
princes,  in  point  of  character  and  manners.  Perseus  was  utterly  infamous  for 
nis  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  was  accused  of  having  murdered  his  wife  with 
his  own  hands,  after  the  death  of  his  father ;  of  having  despatched  Apelles^ 
whose  aid  he  had  used  in  destroying  his  brother;  and  of  having  committed 
many  other  murders,  both  within  and  without  his  kingdom.  On  the  contrary, 
Eumenes  had  rendered  himself  amiable  by  his  tenderness  for  his  brothers  and 
relations ;  by  his  justice  in  governing  his  subjects ;  and  by  his  generous  pro- 
pensity to  do  good,  and  to  serve  others.  Notwithstanding  this  difference  c^ 
character,  they  gave  Perseus  the  preference :  whether  the  ancient  n-andeur 
of  the  Macedonian  kings  inspired  them  with  contempt  for  a  state,  whose  oi^ 
gin  was  wholly  recent,  and  which  they  had  seen  take  birth ;  or  that  the  Greeks 
had  some  change  in  view ;  or  because  they  were  pleased  with  having  sone 
supjport  in  him  to  hold  the  Romans  in  respect. 

Perseus  xrna  particularly  attentive  in  cultivating  the  amity  of  the  Rhodians, 
tnd  of  separating  them  from  tl^  party  of  Ronett     It  was  from  Rhodes  that 
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Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Seleucos^went  to  share  the  Macedonian  throne'  vnA 
FerseuS)  in  marrying  him.  The  Rhodians  had  fitted  him  out  as  fine  a  fleet 
4UI  could  be  imagine^.  Perseus  had  fcrnished  the  materials,  and  gave  ^old 
ribbons  to  every  soldier  and  seaman  who  came  with  Laodice.  A  sentence 
passed  by  Rome^  in  favour  of  the  Lycians  against  the  people  of  Rhodes,  had 
extremely  exasperated  the  latter.  Perseus  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
their  resentment  agsdnst  Rome,  to  attadi  them  to  himseH'. 

The  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  measures  taken  by  Perseus  to  bring 
over  the  states  of  Greece  into  his  views.  Eumenes  came  expressly  to  Rome, 
to  inform  them  at  large  of  his  proceedings.  He  was  received  there  with  all 

Kssible  marks  of  distinction.  He  declared,  that  besides  his  desire  to  pay  his 
^  mage  to  the  gods  and  men,  to  whom  he  owed  an  establishment  which  \e(t 
Um  nothing  to  wish,  he  had  undertaken  this  voyage  expressly,  to  advbe  the 
senate  in  person  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  the  enterprises  of  Perseus.  That 
that  prince  had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  for  the  Romans,  as  well  as  his 
crown  and  omitted  no  preparations  for  a  war,  which  he  believed  in  a  manner 
(alien  to  him  m  right  of  succession.  That  the  long  peace  Macedonia  had  en- 
ioyed  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  raising  numerous  and  formidable  troops ; 
that  he  had  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom ;  that  he  was  himself  in  the  flower 
of  his  yoath,  full  of  ardour  for  military  expeditions,  to  which  be  had  been  early 
inured,  in  the  sight,  and  under  the  conduct  of  his  father,  and  had  since  muda 
exercised  himself  in  different  enterprises  against  his  neighbours.  That  he  was 
highly  considered  by  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  without  seeming  to  have 
any  sort  of  merit  to  support  such  credit,  except  his  enmity  for  the  Romans : 
that  he  was  upon  as  good  terms  with  powerful  kings:  that  he  had  espoused 
(he  daughter  of  Seleucus,  and  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Prusias :  that 
he  had  found  means,  to  engage  the  Boeotians  in  his  interest,  a  very  warlike 
people,  whom  his  father  had  never  been  able  to  bring  over ;  and  that,  but  for 
the  opposition  of  a  few  persons  well  aflected  to  the  Romans,  he  had  certainly 
renewed  the  alliance  with  the  Achaean  confederates ;  that  it  was  to  Perseus, 
the  ^toiians  applied  for  aid  in  their  domestic  troubles,  and  not  to  the  Ro- 
mans :  that,  supported  by  these  powerfirf  allies,  he  made  such  preparations 
for  war  himsdf,  as  put  him  into  a  condition  to  dispense  with  any  foreign  aid : 
that  he  had  thirty  thousand  foot,  five  thousand  horse,  and  provisions  for  ten 
years :  that  besides  his  immense  annual  revenues,  from  the  mines,  he  had 
enough  to  pay  ten  thousand  foreign  troops  for  a  like  number  of  years,  without 
reckoning  those  of  his  kingdom  :  that  he  had  laid  up  in  his  arsenals  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  arms  to  equip  three  armies  as  great  as  that  be  had  actually 
on  foot ;  and  that,  though  Macedonia  should  be  incapable  of  supplying  him 
with  troops,  Thrace  was  at  his  devotion,  which  was  an  inexhaustable  nursery 
of  soldiers.  Eumenes  added,  that  he  advanced  nothing  upon  the  simple  conjec- 
ture, but  upon  the  certain  knowledge  of  facts  found^  upon  the  best  informa- 
tion. '*  For  the  rest,"  said  he,  in  concluding,  '^  having  discharged  the  duty 
which  my  regard  and  gratitude  for  the  Roman  people  made  indispensible, 
and  delivered  my  conscience,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  implore  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  that  they  would  inspire  you  with  sentiments  and  measures 
consistent  with  the  glory  of  your  empire,  and  the  preservation  of  your  friends 
and  allies,  whose  safety  depends  upon  yours.''* 

The  senators  were  much  aflected  with  this  discourse.  Nothing  that  passed 
m  the  senate,  except  what  king  Eumenes  had  spoken,  was  known  abroad,  or 
sufiered  to  be  made  public  at  first ;  so  inviolably  were  the  deliberadiHj^  of  tliat 
august  assembly  kept  secret. 

The  ambassadors  from  king  Perseus  had  audience  some  days  after.  They 
found  the  senate  highly  prejudiced  against  their  mast^ ;  and  what  HarpaluS| 
one  of  them,  said  in  his  speeeh,  inflamed  them  stiii«nior6  against  him.    ft 
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WQSy  that  P^rseijtt  denred  to  be  bdieved  upon  his  own  word,  when  he  declared 
he  had  neither  done  nor  said  any  things  that  argfued  an  enemy.  That,  as  for 
the  rest,  if  he  discovered  that  they  were  obstinately  bent  upon  a  rupture  with 
him,  be  should  know  how  to  defend  himself  with  valour;  and  thai  the  fortune 
and  events  of  war  are  always  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

The  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia,  anxious  for  the  effect  which  those  embassies 
might  produce  at  Rome,  had  also  sent  deputies  thither  under  different  pretexts, 
especially  the  Rho^ans,  who  suspected  that  Eumenes  bad  joined  them  in  bis 
accusation  against  Perseus,  and  were  not  deceived.  In  an  audience  granted 
them,  they  inveighed  violently  against  Eumenes,  reproaching  him  with  having 
stirred  up  Lycia  against  the  RlK>dians,  and  of  having  rendered  himself  more 
insupportable  to  Asia,  than  Antiochus  himself.  This  discourse  was  verr 
agreeable  to  the  Asiatic  people,  who  secretly  favoured  Perseus,  but  very  niuch 
displeased  the  senate,  and  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  them  suspect  the 
Rhodians,  and  hold  Eumenes  in  higher  consideration,  from  this  kind  of  con- 
spiracy which  they  saw  formed  against  him.  He  was  dbmissed,  in  conse- 
quence, with  the  highest  honours,  and  great  ijresents. 

Harpalus,  having  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  utmost  diligence,  r^ 
ported  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  left  the  Romans  in  a  d'isposition  not  to  defer 
loDflf  a  declaration  of  war  against  him.  The  king  was  not  displeased  on  that 
account,  believing  himself  in  a  condition,  with  tM  great  preparations  h^  had 
made,  to  support  it  with  success.  He  was  more  particularly  rejoiced  at  a  rupture 
with  Eumenes,  from  whom  he  suspected  that  Rome  had  been  apprised  of  his 
most  secret  measures,  and  began  by  declaring  against  lilm,  not  bv  the  way  of 
arms,  but  by  that  of  the  most  criminal  treachery.  He  despatched  Evander 
of  Crete,  the  general  of  his  auxiliary  forces,  with  three  Macedonians,  who  had 
abeady  been  employed  by  him  upon  like  occasions,  to  assassinate  that  prince. 
Perseus  knew  that  he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to  Delphos,  and  directed 
his  assassins  to  Praxo,  a  woman  of  condition,  in  whose  house  he  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  that  city.  They  lay  in  ambush  in  a  narrow  defile,  where  two 
men  could  not  pass  abreast.  When  the  king  came  there,  the  assassins  rolled 
two  great  stones  down  upon  him,  one  of  which  fell  upon  his  head,  and  laid 
him  upon  the  earth  without  sense,  and  the  other  wounded  him  considerably 
in  the  shoulder ;  after  which  they  threw  a  number  of  smaller  stones  upon  hun. 
All  that  were  with  him  fled,  except  one,  who  staid  to  assist  him.  The  assa»- 
sins,  believing  the  king  dead,  made  off,  to  the  top  of  mount  Parnassus.  Hfs 
officers  found  him,  when  they  returned,  without  motion,  and  almost  without 
life.  When  he  came  a  little  to  himself,  he  was  carried  to  Corinth,  and  from 
thence  into  the  island  of  iEgina,  where  great  care  was  taken  to  cure  his  wounds, 
bat  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  no  one  was  admitted  into  hb  chamber;  which 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  dead.  That  report  spread  even  to  Asia. 
Attalus  gave  credit  to  it  too  soon  for  a  good  brother,  and,  looking  upon  himself 
already  as  king,  was  preparing  to  espouse  the  widow.  Eumenes,  at  their  first 
interview,  could  not  forbear  making  him  some  gentle  reproaches  on  that 
head,  though  he  bad  at  first  resolved  to  dissemble  his  sense  of  his  brother's 
imprudence.* 

rerseus  had  attempted,  at  the  same  time,  to  poison  him  by  the  means  of 
Rammius,  who  had  made  a  voyage  into  Macecfonia.  He  was  a  rich  citizen 
of  Bfundusium,  who  received  in  his  house  all  the  Roman  generals,  foreign 
lords,  and  even  princes,  who  passed  through  that  city.  The  King  put  into  his 
handb  a  very  subtile  poison,  to  be  given  to  Eumenes,  when  he  should  come 
to  his  house.  Rammius  did  not  dare  to  refuse^this  commission,  whatever  hor« 
nn*  be  had  for  it,  lest  the  king  should  make  a  trial  of  the  draught  upon  him- 
ferf;  but  he  set  out  with  a  lull  resolution  not  to  execute  it.  Having  b^^en 
uuormed  that  Valerius  was  at  Chalcis,  upon  hb  return  from  his  embassy  into 
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Macedonia,  he  went  tahiiB)  discorfcredtlie  ^diole,aiui  ftttended  him  to  Ronft 
Valerias  also  carried  Pmxo  thither  along  with  him,  at  whose  house  the  assas- 
sins had  lodged  in  Delphos.  When  the  senate  had  heard  these  two  witnesses, 
after  such  black  attempts,  they  thought  it  unnecessary  to  deliberate  \oag&r  upon 
declaring  war  against  a  prince,  who  made  use  of  assassinations  and  poison  to 
rid  himself  of  his  enemies,  and  proceeded  to  take  due  measures  for  the  success 
o(  so  important  an  enterprise. 

Two  ambassadors,  who  arrived  at  Rome  about  the  sane  time,  gave  the 
senate  great  pleasure.  Tlie  first  came  from  Ariaradies,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
Hie  fifth  of  that  name.  He  sent  the  son,  whom  he  intended  for  his  successor^ 
10  Rome,  to  be  educated  there,  from  his  earliest  mfancy,  in  the  princif^  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  form  himself  in  the  mat  art  of  reigning,  by  the  conver- 
sation and  study  of  their  great  men ;  and  he  desired  that  the  Roman  people 
would  take  him  into  their  care  and  tuition.  The  young  prince  was  received 
irlth  all  the  marks  of  distinction  that  could  be  shown  him,  and  the  senate  caused 
a  oommoduMis  house  to  be  provided  for  him  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The 
^er  embassy  was  from  the  Thracians,  who  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
aMiance  and  amity  of  the  Romans. 

As  soon  as  Enmenes  was  entirely  recovered,  he  repaired  to  Pergarons^ 
and  applied  himself  to  making  preparations  for  war  with  uncommon  ardour, 
excited  by  the  new  crime  of  his  enemy.  The  senate  sent  ambassadors  to  com- 
pliment him  upon  the  extreme  danger  he  had  escaped,  and  despatched  others 
at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  kings,  their  allies,  in  their  ancient  astifty  witb 
tke  Roman  people.* 

They  sent  also  to  Perseus  to  make  their  complidnts,  and  to  demand  sate^ 
ftiction.  These  ambassadors,  seeing  they  could  not  have  audience  for  many 
days,  set  out  in  order  to  return  to  Rome.  'Hie  kmt  caused  them  to  be  recalled. 
They  represented,  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Philip  his  father,  and  after- 
wards renewed  with  him,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  h$  should  not  carry^ 
die  war  out  of  his  own  uno^dom,  nor  attack  the  Roman  people.  They  ^ten^ 
repeated  aU  his  contraventions  of  that  treaty,  and  dematnded  that  restitution 
should  be  made  to  the  allies,  of  all  he  had  taken  firom  them  by  force.  The 
king  replied  only  with  rage  and  reproaches,  taxing  the  Romans  with  avarice 
and  pride,  and  of  treating  kings  wim  insupportable  haughtiness, to  whom  they 
pretended  to  dictate  laws  as  to  their  slaves.  On  their  demanding  a  j^sitive 
answer,  he  referred  them  to  the  next  day,  when  he  intended  to  give  it  them 
in  writing.  The  substance  of  it  was,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  father 
did  not  affect  him.  That  if  he  had  accepted  it,  it  was  not  because  he  ap- 
proved it,  but  because  he  could  do  no  otherwise,  not  being  sufficiently  esta- 
blished upon  the  throne.  That  if  the  Romans  were  disposed  to  enter  into  a 
new  trea^,  and  would  propose  reasonable  conditions,  he  should  consult  what 
it  was  necesssary  for  him  to  do.  The  king,  after  havmg  delivered  this  writ- 
ing, withdrew  immediately;  and  the  ambs^adors  dechired, that  the  Roman 
people  renounced  his  alliance  and  amity.  The  king  returned  in  great  wrath, 
and  told  them  in  a  menacing  tone,  that  they  should  quit  his  kmgdom  in  three 
days.  At  their  return  to  Rome,  they  reported  the  result  of  their  embassy  5  an  d 
added,  that  they  had  observed,  in  ail  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  through  which 
they  passed,  that  great  preparations  were  making  for  war. 

The  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  the  kings,  their  allies^  reported  that 
they  found  Eunienes  in  Asia,  Antiochus  in  Syria,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  well 
mclined  to  the  Roman  people,  and  ready  to  do  every  thing  that  should  be  de- 
sired of  them.  The  senate  would  not  grant  au4Mei!ioe  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Gentius^  king  of  Illyria,  who  was  accused  of  holding  intelligence  with  Per- 
seus ;  and  deferred  hearing  those  from  the  Rhodians,  who  had  also  rendered 
themselves  suspected,  till  the  new  consuls  entered  npdn  their  offloe.     But  t(^ 
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prevent  Iom  of  time,  orders  were  sivenfor  fitting  oat  a  fleet  of  fifty  fifleys,  to 
sail  as  soon  as  pofnble  for  Macedonia,  whkb  was  executed  widiout  delay. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  were  elected  consub,  and 
Maeedonia  fell  by  lot  to  Licinius. 

Not  only  Rome  and  Italy,  but  aH  tbe  kings  and  cities,  botb  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  bad  their  attention  drawn  to  the  two  great  powers  dn  the  point  of  en- 
tering into  a  war. 

Eomenes  was  animated  with  an  ancient  hatred  arainst  Perseus,  and  stHl 
more  k^  the  new  crime,  which  had  almost  cost  him  nis  life,  in  his  voyage  to 
Delpbos. 

Pnisias,  king  of  Bithynia,  had  resolved  to  stand  neutral,  and  wait  the  event 
He  flattered  himself,  that  tiK  Romans  would  not  insist  upon  his  takine  up  arms 
against  his  wife's  brother,  and  hoped,  that  if  Perseus  were  victorious,  ne  would 
easily  acquiesce  in  his  neutrality  at  the  request  of  his  sister. 

Ariarathes,king  of  Cappadocia,besides  navinff  promised  to  aid  the  Romans, 
adhei«d  inviolably,  both  m  war  and  peace^  to  uie  party  which  Eumenes  es- 
poused, after  having  contracted  an  affinity  with  him,  by  gmng  him  his  daughtei 
m  marriage. 

Antieebus  had  formed  a  desien  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt,  reljrinr  upoa 
the  weakness  of  the  kmg's  youm,  and  the  indolence  and  cowardice  m  those 
who  had  the  care  of  his  person  and  affairs.  He  imagined,  that  he  had  found 
a  plausible  pretext  for  making  war  upon  that  prince,  b]^  aisputine  Coelos3rria 
With  him ;  and  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  the  war  with  M aceaonia,  would 
not  obstruct  has  ambitious  desires.  He  had,  however,  declared  to  the  senate 
by  his  ambassadors,  that  they  might  dispose  of  ail  hb  fcnrces,  and  had  repeated 
toe  same  promise  to  the  ambassadors  whom  the  Romans  had  sent  to  him. 

Ptolemy  through  his  tender  age.  was  incapable  of  resolving  for  himself.  His 
guardians  made  preparations  for  tne  war  with  Antiochus,  in  defence  of  Cc^lo- 
mia,aDd  promised  to  contribute  every  thing  in  their  power  to  the  aid  of  the 
Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war. 

Masinissa  supplied  the  Romans  with  dorn,  troops,  and  elephants,  nnd  in- 
tended to  send  hu  son  Misagenes  to  join  them.  His  plan  and  political  motives 
were  the  efiect  of  his  desire  to  possess  himself  of  the  Carthagmian  territories. 
If  the  Romans  conquered,  he  conceived  it  impossible  to  execute  that  project, 
because  they  would  never  suffer  him  to  min  the  Carthaginians  entirely ;  in 
which  case  he  shauld  contmue  in  his  present  condition,  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Roman  power,  which  alone  prevented  him.  out  of  policy,  from  extending 
bis  conquests,  and  at  that  time  supported  Cartnage,  should  happen  to  be  re* 
duced,  he  expected,  in  consequence,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Africa. 

Gentkis,  kmg  of  Illyria,  had  only  rendered  himself  much  suspected  by  the 
Romans,  withcmt  knowing,  however,  which  party  lie  should  choose  ^  and  it 
Kemed,  that  if  he  adher^  to  either,  ii  would  be  rather  out  of  capnce  and 
by  chance,  than  from  any  fixed  plan  or  regular  project. 

As  for  Cot}rs  of  Thrace,  king  of  the  Odiysse,  ne  had  declared  npenly  for 
tbe  Macedonians. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  kings  with  regard  to  tbe  Macedonian  war* 
As  for  the  states  and  free  cities,  the  people  were  universally  inclined  in  favour 
of  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians.  The  opinions  of  the  persons  in  autliority 
smong  those  people  were  divided  into  three  classes.  iSome  of  them  abandoned 
themselves  so  abjectly  to  the  Romans,  that  by  their  blind  devotion  to  them, 
they  lost  idi  credit  and  reputation  with  their  citizens ;  and  of  these,  few  con- 
cerned  themselves  about  the  iustice  of  the  Roman  government,  most  of  them 
hayiD|no  other  views  than  their  private  interest;  convinced  mat  their  power 
in  their,  cities  would  subsist  in  proportion  to  the  services  they  should  render 
the  Romans.  The  second  class  was  of  those  who  assented  entirely  to  the 
king's  measures  ^  some,  because  theiic  debts,  and  the  bad  state  of  their  af&irs, 
laade  them  desire  a  change ;  others,  because  the  pomp  that  reigns  in  the  cowH 
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df  kinffyttpon  n^ndb  Pefseu  valued  himself,  agreed  best  wkh  theit  oim  Ktde 
pride  and  vanity.  A  third  class,  which  were  ttie  most  prudent  and  judicious, 
if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  take  either  part,  would  have  preferred  the 
Roman's  to  the  kine's ;  but  had  it  been  left  to  their  choice,  they  would  have 
been  best  satisfied,  that  neither  of  the  parties  should  become  too  powerful  by 
reducing  the  other ;  and,  by  preserving  a  kind  of  equality  and  balance,  shonki 
always  continue  in  peace ;  because  then,  one  of  them,  by  taking  the  weaker 
states  under  its  protection  whenever  the  other  should  attempt  to  oppress  them, 
would  render  tne  condition  of  all  more  happy  and  secure.  In  this  kind  of 
indeterminate  neutrality  they  saw,  as  from  a  place  of  safety,  the  battles  and 
damnrs  of  those  who  had  /engaged  in  either  party. 

Tlie  Romans,  after  having,  according  to  their  laudable  custom^  discharged 
all  the  duties  of  religion,  offered  solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  tne  eods,  and 
made  vows  for  the  nappy  success  of  the  enterprise  they  had  been  solong  pre- 
paring for,  declared  war  in  form  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  except 
he  made  immediate  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  several  grievances  ahread^ 
more  than  once  explained  to  him. 

At  the  same  time,  ambassadors  arrived  from  him,  who  said  that  the  king 
their  master  was  greatly  surprised  at  their  having  sent  troops  into  Macedonia, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  the  senate  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power.  As 
it  was  known  that  Perseus  sought  only  to  gain  time,  they  were  answered,  that 
the  consul  Licinius  would  soon  be  in  Macedonia  with  bis  army,  and  that,  if 
the  king  desired  peace  in  earnest,  he  might  send  his  ambassadors  to  him,  but 
that  he  need  not  give  hunself  the  trouble  of  sending  any  more  into  Italy,  where 
they  would  not  M  received ;  and  for  themselves,  they  were  ordered  lo  quit  it 
in  twelve  dasrs. 

The  Romans  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  their 
arms.  They  despatched  ambassadors  on  all  sides  to  their  allies,  to  animate  and 
confirm  those  who  persisted  to  adhere  to  them,  to  determine  such  as  were 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  to  intimidate  those  who  appeared  inclined  to 
break  wi^h  them.* 

While  they  were  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  ambassadors  arrived  there  from 
Perseus,  who  had  orders  to  address  themselves  to  Marcius,  one  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  to  remind  him  of  the  ancient  ties  of  friendship  bis  father  had  con- 
tracted with  Philip,  and  to  demand  an  interview  between  him  and  their  mas- 
ter. Marcius  answered,  that  his  father  had  often  spoken  of  king  Philip^s 
friendship  and  hospitality,  and  appointed  a  place  near  the  river  Peneus  for 
the  interview.  They  went  thither  some  days  after.  The  king  had  a  greai 
retinue  and  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  great  lords  and  guards.  Th*; 
ambassadors  were  no  less  attended  :  many  of  the  citizens  of  Larissa,  and  of 
the  deputies  from  other  states,  who  nad  repaired  thither,  making  it  a  dut>  to 
go  with  them,  well  pleased  with  that  opportunity  of  carrying  home  what  they 
should  see  and  hear.  They  had,  besides,  a  curiosity  to  be  present  at  an  in» 
terview  between  a  great  king  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

After  some  difficulties,  which  arose  about  the  ceremonial,  were  removed  in 
favour  of  the  Romans,  who  had  the  precedency,  they  commenced  the  con- 
ference. Their  meeting  was  highly  respectful  on  both  sides.  They  did  not 
treat  each  other  like  enemies,  but  rather  as  friends  bound  in  the  sacred  ties 
of  hospitality.  Marcius,  who  spoke  first,  began  by  excusing  himself  for  the 
unhappy  necessity  he  was  under  of  reproaching  a  prince,  for  whom  he  had 
the  highest  consideration.  He  afterwards  expatiated  upon  all  the  causes  of 
complaint  which  the  Roman  people  had  against  him,  and  his  various  infractions 
of  treaty  with  them.  He  insistedf  very  strongly  on  his  attempt  upon  Eumenea* 
and  concluded  with  professing,  that  he  shouki  be  pleased  if  the  king  w<Nila 
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«i^  feodKMont  for  h«  conduct  and  dMicby  eoaMe  him  to 
and  jostify  htm  beftire  the  senate. 

Penetis,  after  having  touched  lightly  upon  the  affair  of  Eamenea.  which  hs 
seemed  astonished  that  any  one  should  presume  to  impute  to  him,  without  any 
proof,  rather  than  to  so  man^  others  of  that  prince's  enemies,  entered  into  a 
lone  discourse,  and  replied,  m  the  best  manner  possible^to  the  several  head% 
of  me  accusation  against  him.  ^  Of  this  I  am  assured,"  said  he,  in  concluding, 
''that  mv  conscience  does  not  reproach  me  with  havinjr  committed  any  fault 
knowingly,  and  with  premeditated  desm,  against  the  Romans;  and  if  I  have 
done  any  min^  unwarily,  apprized  as  I  now  am,  it  is  in  my  power  to  amend 
It  I  have  certainly  acted  nothing  to  deserve  the  implacable  enemity  with  which 
I  am  pursued,  as  guilty  of  the  blackest  and  most  enormous  crimes,  and  neither 
to  be  expiated  nor  forgiven.  It  must  be  without  foundation,  that  tne  clemency 
and  wisdom  of  the  lioman  people  is  universally  extolled,  if  for  such  slight 
causes  as  scaroelv  merit  complaint  and  remonstrance,  they  take  up  arms,  and 
make  war  upon  kings  in  alliance  with  them."* 

The  result  of  this  conference  was,  that  Perseus  should  send  new  ambassa* 
dors  to  Rome,  in  order  to  try  all  possible  means  to  prevent  a  rupture  and  open 
war.  This  was  a  snare  laid  by  the  artful  commissioner  for  the  king's  inad- 
yertency,  and  to  gain  time.  He  at  first  feigned  great  difficulties  in  cotnply- 
bg  with  the  truce  demanded  by  Perseus,  for  time  to  send  his  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  and  seemed  at  last  to  yield  out  of  consideration  for  the  king!  The  true 
reason  was,  because  the  Romans  had  not  yet  either  troojpw  or  generals  in  a  con- 
dition to  act ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Perseus,  every  thing  was  ready ;  and, 
if  he  had  not  been  amused  by  the  vain  hope  of  a  peace,  he  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  a  conjuncture  so  favourable  for  himself,  and  so  adverse  to  his 
enemies,  to  have  entered  upon  action. 

After  this  interview,  the  noman  ambassadors  advanced  into  Bceotia.  where 
there  had  been  great  commotions ;  some  declaring  for  Perseus,  and  otners  fbr 
the  Romans ;  but  at  length  the  latter  party  prevailed.  The  Thebans,  and 
the  other  people  of  Boeotia,  by  their  example,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Riv 
mans ;  each  by  their  own  deputies,  and  not  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.  In  this  manner  the  Boeotians 
from  having  rashly  eneaged  m  the  party  of  Perseus  after  having  formed, 
through  a  long  course  of  time,  a  republic  which  on  several  occasions  had  pre- 
served itself  from  the  greatest  dangers^  saw  themselves  separated  and  governed 
by  as  many  councils  as  there  were  cities  in  the  province ;  all  of  which  in  the 
sequel  remained  independent  of  each  other,  and  formed  no  longer  one  united 
league  as  at  first.  This  was  the  object  of  the  Roman  policy,  which  divided 
them  to  make  them  weak ;  well  knowmg,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  bring  them 
into  their  measures,  and  subject  them  by  that  means,  than  if  their  union  con- 
tinued. No  other  cities  in  Bceotia,  except  Coronsea,  and  Haliartus,  remained 
m  alliance  with  Perseus. 

From  Boeotia  the  commissioners  went  into  Peloponnesus.  The  assembly  of 
the  Achaean  league  was  summoned  to  Argos.  They  demanded  only  a  thou- 
sand men  to  garrison  Chalcis«  till  the  Roman  army  should  enter  Greece ; 
which  troops  were  ordered  thither  immediately.  Marcius  and  Aiilius,  having 
terminated  the  affairs  of  Greece,  returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter. 

About  the  same  time,  Rome  sent  n^w  commissioners  into  the  most  consid 
erable  islands  of  Asia,  to  exhort  them  to  send  powerful  aid  into  the  field  against 
Perseus,  The  Rhodians  signalized  themselves  upon  this  occasion.  Hegesl- 
lochus,  who  was  at  that  time  prytanis,  (a  principal  magistrate)  bad  prepared 

*  Con«cious  tnih)  MHn*  oihil  me  ■cicotein  dcliqnisae :  et  n  qoid  feceritn  improdentift  lupwi,  ewnge  mo  et 
«in«iwlari  canti^atione  hac  poste.  Nihil  c«rte  ioMnaibile,  nee  quod  b«ilo  et  armis  perse qoeiMlwni  rtga  een- 
Acatts.  coompUI  :  Mitfruttni  clnmnntim  gravitatttque  restnit  lama  rulj^u  ^r  f  entes  est,  «t  tRlibut  At  «auet% 
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the  p<opi€,  hy  fepifjentiag  to  diem,  that  it  was  neccaasffytocfffiice  by  actiott^ 
and  not  by  words,  the  bad  impressions  with  which  Euimeiies  had  endeavoured 
to  inspire  the  Romans,  in  re|^  to  their  fidelity :  so  that,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  ambassadors,  they  showed  them  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  entirely  eqodpped, 
and  ready  to  sail  upon  the  first  orders.  This  agreeable  surprise  wad  higiily 
pleasing  to  the  Romans,  who  returned  fi-om  thence  exceedingly  satisfied  with 
io  distinguished  a  zeal,  which  had  prevented  their  demands.^ 

Perseus,  in  consequence  of  his  interview  with  March]s,sent  ambassaldNivs  to 
Rome,  to  treat  there  upon  what  had  been  proposed  in  that  con  ference.  He  des- 
patched other  ambassadors  with  letters  for  Rhodes  and  Byrjoitinm,  in  which  be 
expluned  what  had  passed  in  the  interview,  and  deduced  at  large  the  reasons 
upon  which  his  conduct  was  founded.  He  exhorted  the  Rhodians  m  particu- 
lar to  remain  quiet,  and  to  wait  as  spectators,  only  till  they  saw  what  reso« 
lutions  tlie  Romans  would  take.  "  If,  contrary  to  the  treaties  subsisting  be- 
tween us,  they  attack  me,  vou  will  be,'^  said  he,^'  the  mediaton  between  the 
two  nations.  All  the  world  is  interested  in  their  continuing  to  live  in  peace, 
and  it  t^ehoves  none  more  than  you  to  endeavour  their  reconciliation.  De^ 
fenders  not  only  of  your  own,  biit  the  liberty  of  all  Greece,  the  more  zeal 
and  ardour  you  have  for  so  great  a  good,  the  more  you  ought  to  be  upon  your 
ffuard  against  whoever  should  attempt  to  inspire  you  with  different  sentiments, 
1  ou  cannot  but  know,  that  the  certain  means  of  reducing  Greece  to  slavery, 
is  to  make  it  dependent  upon  one  people  only,  without  leaving  it  any  other  to 
have  recourse  to."t  The  ambassadors  were  received  with  great  respect ;  but 
were  answered,  that  in  case  of  war,  the  king  was  desired  not  to  rel^  upon  the 
Rhodians,  nor  to  demand  any  thing  of  them  in  prejudice  to  the  aUtance  they 
had  made  with  the  Romans.  The  same  ambassadors  were  abo  sent  into 
ficeotiia,  where  they  had  almost  as  little  reas<m  to  be  satisfied ;  only  two  small 
cities,  Coroneea  and  Haliartus^  separating  from  the  Thebana  to  eml»vce  the 
king^  party. 

Afarcius  and  Atilius,  at  their  return  to  Rome,  reported  to  the  senate  llie 
success  of  their  commission.  They  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  address  of 
their  stratagem  to  deceive  Perseus  by  granting  him  a  truce,  which  prevented 
him  from  beginningthe  war  immediately  with  advantage,  as  he  might  have 
done,  and  cave  the  Romans  time  to  complete  their  preparations,  and  to  take 
the  field.  They  did  not  forget  their  success  in  dissolving  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Bceotians,  to  prevent  their  uniting  with  Macedonia  by  common  consent. 

Th^e  greatest  part  of  the  senate  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  so  wise  a 
conduct,  which  argued  profound  policy,  and  uncommon  ability,  in  negotiation. 
But  the  old  senators,  who  had  imbibed  odier  principles,  and  peneveri^  in  their 
ancient  maxims,  said,  they  did  not  see  the  Roman  character  sustained  in  such 
dealing.  That  their  ancestors,  relying  more  upon  true  valour  than  fraud,  used 
to  make  war  openly  and  not  in  disguise  and  under  cover ;  that  such  unworthy 
artifices  became  the  Carthaeiuians  and  Grecians,  with  whom  it  was  more  glo-^ 
rfous  to  deceive  an  enemy,  ttian  conquer  him  by  open  force.  That  stratagem 
sometimes, in  the  moment  of  action, seemed  to  succeed  better  than  valour; 
put  that  a  victory  obtained  vigorously  in  a  battle,  where  the  force  of  the  troops 
mi  each  side  was  tried  as  near  as  possible,  ana  which  the  enemy  could  not 
ascribe  cither  to  chance  or  cunning^  was  of  a  much  more  lasting  effect,  because 
It  left  a  strong  conviction  of  the  victor's  superior  force  aud  bravery. 

Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances  of  the  ancient  senators,  who  could  not 
uppi;eve  these  new  maxims  of  policy,  that  part  of  the  senate  which  preferred 
the  usefijl  to  the  honourable,  were  much  the  majority  upon  this  occasion,  and 
they  e^pres^ed  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  commissioners. 
Mureius  Was  sent  again  with  some  galleys  into  Greece,  to  regulate  affairs  as 
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heiboiild  Ihink  mmit  eoorigteat with  tlie  wmoe«if  «lit  p«blic,Mdl  AtiBoi  into 
ThessaJy.  to  take  posseasioa  of  Larissa,  lest^  upon  die  expiratioo  of  tlie  toncf , 
Perseus  snould  make  himself  master  of  that  importaot  place,  the  capital  of  the 
country.    Lentulus  was  also  sent  to  Thebes,  to  have  an  eye  upon  B<BOtia. 

Though  the  war  with  Perseus  was  resolved  on  at  Rome,  the  senate  cave 
andience  to  his  ambassadors.  They  repeated  the  same  things  which  had  oeen 
said  in  the  interview  ^h  Marcios,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  their  matter 
principally  upon  the  attempt  he  was  accused  of  having  made  on  the  person 
of  Eumenes.  They  were  heard  with  little  or  no  atteiilioa,  and  the  senate  or- 
dered them,  and  all  the  Macedonians  at  Rome,  to  quit  the  city  immediatelri 
and  Italy  in  thirty  days.  The  consul  Licinius,  who  was  to  command  itt  Ma* 
cedonia,  had  orders  to  march  as  soon  as  possible  with  bis  army.  The  prsp* 
tor  Lucretius,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  set  out  with  forty-five  gal- 
leys from  Cephalonia,  and  arrived  in  five  days  at  Naples,  where  ne  was  to 
wait  for  the  land  foices. 

SECTION  II.— LlCnmrS  and  PERSEUS  take  the  PIEU>.      the  LATTSm  BAA  AT 
FIRST  CON8IDBRABLT  THE  ADVANTAGE, 

The  consul,  Licinius,  after  having  c^ered  his  vows  to  the  gods  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, set  out  fi-om  Rome,  covered  with  a  coat  of  arms,  according  to  the  cuatom. 
The  departure  of  the  consuls,  says  Livy,  was  always  attended  with  great  sc^ 
lemnity,and  an  incredible  concourse  of  jpeople,  especially  upon  an  important 
war.  and  agpnst  a  powerfiil  enemy.  Besides  the  interest  every  inoividual 
might  have  in  the^lory  of  the  consul,  the  citizens  were  induced  to  tnrong  about 
him,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  general  to  whose  prudence  and  valow  the  fate 
of  the  republic  was  confided.  A  thousand  anxious  thoughts  presented  them- 
selves at  that  time  to  their  minds  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  wnich  are  always 
precarious  and  uncertain.  They  remembered  the  defeats  which  had  happened 
through  the  bad  conduct  and  temerity,  and  the  victories  for  which  they  were 
indebted,  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  their  generals*  ^  What  mortal,''  said 
they,  ^  can  know  the  fate  of  a  consul  at  hb  dmrture ;  whether  we  shall  see 
him  with  his  victorious  arm^  return  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  from  whence 
he  sets  out,  after  havmg  oftered  up  his  pray<ers  to  the  gods,  or  whether  the 
enemy  may  not  moice  in  his  overthrow)"  The  ancient  glory  of  the  Mace- 
donians, that  of  Philip,  who  had  made  himself  ftunoos  by  his  wars,  and  par- 
ticularly by  that  against  the  Romans,  added  very  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Perseus :  and  every  body  knew,  from  his  succession  to  the  crown,  a  war  had 
been  expected  from  him.  Full  of  such  thoughts,  tlie  citizens  conducted  the 
consul  out  of  the  city.  C.  Claudius,  and  Q.  Mutius,who  had  both  been  con- 
suls, did  not  think  it  beneatli  them  to  serve  in  his  army  in  quality  of  military 
tribunes,  or  as  colonels,  or  brigadiers^  and  went  with  him,  accompanied  also 
by  P.  hientultts,  andthe  two  Manlii  Acidmi.  The  consul  repured  in  thehr  com- 
pany to  Brundusium,  which  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  army,  and,  passing  the 
sea  with  all  his  troops,  arrived  at  Nymphseum,  in  the  country  of  the  ApoUo- 
nians.* 

Perseus,  some  days  before,  upon  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from  Rome, 
and  their  assuring  him,  that  there  remained  no  hope  of  peace,  held  a  great 
council,  in  which  opinions  were  different.  Some  thought  it  necessary  for  him 
either  to  pay  tribute,  if  required,  or  give  up  a  part  of  hts  dominions,  if  the 
Romans  insisted  upon  it ;  in  a  word,  to  suffer  everv  thing  supportable  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  rather  than  expose  his  person  and  kingdom  to  the  danger  of 
entire  destruction.  That  if  a  part  of  his  kingdom  was  left  him,  time  and  diance 
tnight  produce  favourable  conjunctures^  to  put  him  in  a  condition,  not  only  to 
f^over  all  he  had  lost,  but  to  render  him  formidable  to  those  who  at  present 
»ade  Macedonia  tremble. 
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Thesreatnrmmiberiremofaqiiitediimntepiiu^  Tliey  indstedL^vaf 
by  making  cesflion  of  a  part,  he  must  determine  to  lose  all  his  kingdom.  That 
it  was  neither  mooey  nor  land  that  incited  the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  but 
universal  empire.  That  they  knew  the  greatest  kingdoms  and  most  powerful 
empires  were  subject  to  frequent  revolutions.  That  they  had  bumbled,  or 
ratner  ruined  Cartbase,  without  taking  possession  of  its  territories :  ccmtent- 
ing  themselves  with  Keeping  it  in  awe  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Masinissa. 
That  they  had  driven  Antiochus  and  bis  son  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  That 
there  was  no  kingdom  but  Macedonia  to  give  umbrage  to,  or  o{^ose  the  Ro- 
mans. That  primence  required  Perseus,  while  lie  was  still  master  of  it,  to  con- 
sider seriously  with  himself,  whether,  by  making  the  Romans  sometimes  one 
concession,  and  sometunes  another,  he  was  resolved  to  see  himself  deprived 
of  all  power,  expelled  from  his  dominions,  and  obliged  to  ask  as  a  favour 
from  the  Romans,  permission  to  retire  and  confine  himself  in  Samothracia,  or 
some  other  island,  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  contempt  and 
misery,  with  the  mortification  of  surviving  his  glory  and  empire :  or  whether 
he  would  choose  to  hazard  in  arms  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  in  defence  of 
his  fortunes  and  dignity,  as  became  a  man  of  courage;  and  in  case  of  beings 
victorious,  have  the  glory  of  delivering  the  world  from  the  Roman  yoke.  That 
there  would  be  no  more  wonder  in  driving  the  Romans  out  of  Greece,  than  in 
driving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  Besides,  was  it  consistent  for  Perseus,  after 
having  opposed  his  brother  with  all  his  efforts,  when  he  attempted  to  usurp 
his  crown,  to  resign  it  meanlv  to  strangers,  who  endeavoured  to  wrest  it  out  of 
his  hands  ?  That,  in  fine,  all  the  world  agreed,  that  there  was  nothing  oiore 
inglorious,  than  to  give  up  empire  without  resistance ;  nor  more  laudable,  than 
to  have  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  preserve  it. 

This  council  was  held  at  Pella,  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia.  *'  Since 
you  think  it  so  necessary,'^  said  the  king, ''  let  us  make  war  then  with  the  help 
of  the  gods.''  He  gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to  his  generals,  to  assemble 
all  their  troops  at  Citium,  whither  he  went  soon  after  himself,  with  all  the 
lords  of  his  court,  and  hb  regiments  of  guards,  after  having  offered  a  sacrifice 
of  a  hecatomb,  or  one  hundred  oxen,  to  Minerva  Alcidema.  He  found  the 
whole  army  assembled  there.  It  amounted,  including  the  foreign  troops,  to 
thirty-nine  thousand  foot,  of  whom  almost  half  composed  the  phalanx,  and  four 
thousand  horse.  It  was  agreed,  that  since  the  army  whicn  Alexander  the 
Great  led  into  Asia,  no  kin^  of  Macedonia  had  commanded  one  so  numerous. 

It  was  twenty-six  years  since  Philip  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
as  during  all  tiiat  time  Macedonia  had  remained  in  tranquillity,  and  without 
any  considerable  war,  there  were  in  it  great  numbers  of  youth  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  who  had  already  begun  to  exercise  and  form  themselves  in  the 
wars  which  Macedonia  had  supported  against  the  Thracians  their  neighbours. 
Philip  besides,  and  Perseus  after  him,  had  long  before  formed  the  design  of  un- 
dertaking; a  war  with  the  Romans.  Hence  it  was,  that  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
every  thmg  was  ready  for  beginning  it. 
^Perseus,  before  he  took  the  field,  thought  it  necessary  to  harangue  his  troops. 
He  mounted  his  throne  therefore,  and  fi*om  thence,  having  his  two  sons  on 
each  side  of  him,  spoke  to  them  with  great  force.  Hie  began  with  a  long  re- 
cital of  all  the  injuries  the  Romans  had  committed  with  regard  to  his  father, 
which  had  induced  him  to  resolve  to  take  up  arms  against  them ;  but  that 
sodden  death  had  prevented  him  from  putting  that  design  in  execution.  He 
added,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Philip,  the  Romans  had  sent  am- 
bassadors to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  marched  troops  into  Greece,  to  take 
possession  of  the  strongest  places.  That  afterwards,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
they  had  anmsed  him  during  all  the  winter  with  deceitful  interviews,  and  a  pre- 
tended truce,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  negotiating  a  reconciliation.  He 
compared  the  consul's  army,  which  was  actually  on  its  march,  with  that  of 
the  Macedonians;  which, in  his  opinion, was  much  superior  to  the  other, ud 
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tjiBfy  hk  die  number  nod  valour  of  the  troopsybnt  id  msiouaillDii  ud  provi- 
sions of  war^  laid  up  with  infinite  care  for  many  yean.  **  It  remains,  therefore, 
Macedonlamy^'said  he,  in  concluding,  '^only  to  act  with  the  tame  courage 
your  ancestmis  showed,  when,  having  trhimplied  over  all  Europe,  they  crossed 
into  Asi%and  set  no  other  bounds  to  their  conquests,  than  those  of  the  un^ 
vene.  You  are  not  now  to  carry  your  arms  to  the  extremities  of  th«  east,  but 
to  defend  yourselves  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  When 
the  Romans  attaclsed  my  father,  they  covered  that  unjust  war  with  the  false 
pretence  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  liberty  of  Greece ;  the  present  they 
undertake  without  any  disguise,  to  reduce  and  enslave  Macedonia.  That 
haughty  people  cannot  bear  that  the  Roman  empire  should  have  any  king  for 
its  neighbour,  nor  that  any  warlike  nation  should  have  arms  for  their  defence. 
For  you  may  be  assured,  that  if  you  refuse  to  make  war,  and  will  submit  to  the 
orders  of  those  insultine  masters,  you  must  resolve  to  deliver  up  your  arms, 
with  your  king  and  his  kingdom,  to  them.'' 

At  these  words  the  whole  army,  which  had  exinressed  no  immoderate  ap- 
plause for  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  raised  cries  of  anger  and  indignation, 
exhorting  the  king  to  entertain  the  best  hopes,  and  demanding  ean^stly  to 
be  led  against  the  enemy, 

Perseus  then  eave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  from  the  cities  of  Macedonia, 
who  came  to  oner  hini  money  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  army,  each 
according  to  their  power.  The  king  thanked  them  in  the  kindest  manner,  but 
did  not  accept  their  offers ;  giving  for  his  reason,  that  the  army  was  abundantly 

Srovided  with  all  things  necessary.  He  only  demanded  carriages  for  the 
attering  rams,  cati^ultas,  and  other  machines  of  war. 

The  two  armies  were  now  in  moti<m.  That  of  the  Macedonians,  after  some 
days  march,  arrived  at  Sycurium,  a  city  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta ; 
the  consul's  was  at  Gomphi,  in  Thessaly,  after  having  surmounted  the  most 
incredible  difficulties  in  ways  and  defiles  almost  impassable.  The  Romans 
themselves  confessed,  that  had  the  enemy  defended  those  passes,  they  might 
easily  have  destroyed  their  whole  army  in  them.  The  consul  advanced  witnin 
three  miles  of  the  country  called  Tripolis,  and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Peneus. 

At  the  same  time,  Eumenes  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  hif  brother  Attains  and 
Athenceus :  Phileterus,  the  fourth,  was  left  at  Perganius  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Cumenes  and  Attains  joined  the  consul  with  four  thousand  foot  and 
a  thousand  horse.  They  had  left  Athenaeus  with  two  thousand  foot  at  Chalcis, 
to  reinforce  the  earrison  of  that  important  place.  The  allies  sent  also  other 
troops,  though  tneir  numbers  were  inconsiderable,  and  some  galleys.  Per- 
seus, in  the  mean  time,  sent  out  several  detachments  to  ravage  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rherae,  m  hopes  that  if  the  consul  shouldTquit  his  camp, 
and  march  to  the  aid  of  the  cities  in  his  alliance,  that  he  might  surprise  and 
attack  him  to  advantage :  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  distributing  tne  booty  he  had  nDade  among  his  soldiers,  which  was 
very  considerable,  and  consisted  principally  in  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

The  consul  and  king  held  each  of  them  a  council  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  resolve  in  what  manner  to  begin  the  war.  The  king,  proud  of  having  been 
Suffered  to  ravage  the  territories  of  the  Pherseans  without  opposition,  thought 
it  adviseable  to  go  and  attack  the  Romans  in  their  camp  without  loss  of  time. 
The  Romans  judged  rightly,  that  their  slowness  and  delays  would  discredit 
them  very  much  with  their  allies,  and  reproached  themselves  with  not  having 
defended  the  people  of  Pherae.  While  they  were  consulting  upon  the  measures 
'it  was  necessary  to  take,  Eumenes  and  Attains  being  present,  a  courier  came 
in  at  full  speed,  and  informed  them  the  enemy  were  very  near,  with  a  numerous 
army.  The  signal  was  immediately  given  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  one  hundred  horse  detached,  with  as  many  of  the  light  armed  foot, 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.    Perseus,  at  ten  in  the  momin|C}  finding  himself  no 


farther  ftoni  te  Roman  camp  than  about  half  a  leaeae,  oidered  his  foot  fti 
halt,  and  advanced  with  hii  hone  and  light-armed  sotdiers*  He  had  tcmrcAf 
marched  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  he  percdved  a  bodv  of  the  enemy,  against 
which  he  sent  a  small  detachment  of  horse,  supported  by  some  Ii^<4iraied 
troops.  As  the  two  detachments  were  verv  nearly  eooal  in  number,and  neither 
side  sent  uiy  fresh  troops  to  their  ind,  the  skirmisn  ended  without  its  being 
possible  to  say  which  side  was  victorious.  Perseus  marched  back  hb  ti^oops 
to  Sycurium. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  Perseus  advanced  with  ail  his  troops  to 
the  same  plaoe.  They  were  followed  by  chariots  laden  wkh  water,  for  tkere 
was  none  to  be  found  within  six  leagues  of  the  place ;  the  way  was  veiy  chisty, 
and  the  troops  might  have  been  dbliged  to  fight  immediately,  which  would 
have  incommoded  them  exceedinj^ly.  The  Romans  keeping  close  in  their 
camp,  and  having  withdrawn  their  advanced  guards  within  their  intrraich* 
ments^  the  k'mg's  troops  returned  to  their  camp.  They  did  the  same  sev^al 
days,  m  hopes  me  Romans  would  not  fail  to  detach  their  cavalry  to  attack  Uidr 
rear-guard,  and  when  they  had  drawn  them  on  far  enough  from  their  camp, 
and  the  battle  was  begun,  tiiat  ^y  might  face  about.  As  the  king^s  horae 
and  light-armed  foot  were  very  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  they  a»* 
sured  themselves  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to  defeat  them. 

The  fint  design  not  succeeding,  the  king  encamped  nearer  the  enemy, 
within  little  more  ^an  two  leagues  of  them.  At  break  of  day,  having  drawn 
up  his  infantry  in  the  same  place  as  he  had  done  the  two  preceding  days, 
about  a  thousand  paces  from  the  enemy,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  ca- 
valry and  light-armed  foot,  toward  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  The  dust, 
which  appealed  nearer  than  usual,  and  was  raised  by  a  great  number  of  troops, 
excited  alarm,  and  those  who  first  brought  information  of  the  enemy  being 
so  near  were  scarcely  credited,  because,  for  several  days  preceding,  they  had 
not  appeared  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun  at  that  time  was  just  rising. 
But  when  it  was  confirmed  by  the  cries  of  many,  who  ran  in  crowds  from  the 
gates,  there  was  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  it.  and  the  camp  was  in  very 
great  confusion.  All  the  officers  repaired  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the  gene- 
ral's tent  as  the  soldiers  did  each  to  his  own.  The  negligence  of  the  consul, 
so  ill  informed  in  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  whose  nearness  to  him  ought  to 
have  kept  him  perpetually  on  his  guard,  gives  us  no  great  idea  of  his  ability. 

Perseus  had  drawn  up  his  troops  at  less  than  five  nundred  paces  from  the 
consul's  intrenchments.  Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  commanded 
the  left  with  the  horse  of  his  nation  :  the  light-armed  troops  were  distributed 
in  the  intervals  of  the  front  rank.  The  Macedonian  and  Cretan  horse  formed 
the  right  wing.  At  the  extremity  of  each  wing  the  king's  horse  and  those  of 
the  auxiliaries  were  posted.  The  king;  occupied  the  centre  with  the  horse  which 
always  attended  his  person ;  before  whom  were  placed  the  slingers  and  archers, 
to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred. 

The  consul,  having  drawn  up  his  foot  in  order  of  battle  within  his  camp, 
detached  only  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troons,  who  had  orders  to  fonn  a 
line  in  the  front  of  his  intrenchments.     The  right  wing,  which  consisted  of  all 


centre  with  a  select  body  of  horse ;  two  hundred  Gallic  horse,  and  three  hun* 
dred  troops  of  Eumenes,  were  drawn  up  in  his  front.  Four  hundred  Thes* 
salian  horse  were  placed  a  little  beyond  the  left  wing,  as  a  reserved  body. 
Eumenes  ana  his  brother  Attalus,  with  their  troops,  were  posted  in  the  space 
between  the  intrenchments  and  the  rear  ranks. 

This  was  only  an  engagement  of  cavalry,  which  was  almost  equal  on  both 
sides,  and  might  amount  to  about  four  thousand  on  each,  without  including  the 
light-armed  troops.    The  action  began  with  the  slings  and  missile  wcanonft 
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lR4itch  w«lfe  potted  in  front  The  ThrackM^lite  wild  benti  lo«p:  alnrt  up, 
and  thereby  more  furious,  threw  themselves  nrst  upon  the  rirht  winf  of  tbe 
Romans,  who,  though  braTe  and  intrepid  as  tbey  wvre,  -ooold  not-  support  so 
nide  and  violent  a  charge.  The  light-armed  foot,  whom  the  Thracians  had 
among  them,  beat  down  the  lances  of  the  enemy  with  their  swords,  sometmict 
cutting  the  legs  of  the  horses,  and  sometimes  wounding  them  in  their  flanks* 
Perseus,  who  attacked  the  centre  of  the  enemy^  soon  threw  the  Greeks  into 
disorder;  and  as  they  were  vigorously  pnraied  m  their  flight, the  Thcssalian 
borse,  which,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  left  wing,  formed  a  body  of  reserve, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  had  been  only  spectators  of  the  battle,  was 
of  great  service,  when  that  win;  gave  way.  For  tnose  horse,  retirmg  foidy, 
and  in  good  order,  afler  having  joined  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Eumenes,  gave 
a  safe  retreat  between  their  ranlu  to  those  who  lied  and  were  dispeised ;  and 
when  they  saw  that  the  enemy  was  not  eager  in  tbeir  pursuit,  were  so  bold 
as  to  advance  to  sustain  and  encourage  their  own  party.  As  thb  body  of  horse 
marched  in  good  order,  and  always  kept  their  ranks,  the  king's  cavalry,  who 
had  broke  in  the  pursuit,  did  not  dare  to  wait  their  approach,  nor  to  come  to 
blows  with  them. 

Hippias  and  Leonatus,  having  learned  the  advantage  of  the  cavalry,  that 
the  king  might  not  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  completing  the  ^lory 
of  the  day,  by  vigorously  pushing  the  enemv,  and  charging  them  m  their  iin 
treiichments,  brooffht  on  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  their  own  accord,  and 
trithout  orders.  R  appeared  indeed,  that  had  the  king  made  the  least  effort, 
he  might  have  rendered  his  victory  complete ;  and  in  the  present  ardour  of 
his  troops,  said  terror  into  which  they  had  thrown  the  Romans,  the  latter  must 
ha^  been  entirely  defeated.  WhHe  he  was  deliberatmg  with  himself,  between 
hope  and  itar,upon  what  he  should  resolve,  Evander  of  Crete,*  in  whom  he 
reposed  great  confidence,  upon  seeing  the  phalanx  advance,  ran  immediately 
to  Perseus,  and  earnestly  begged  of  him  not  to  abandon  himself  to  his  present 
success,  nor  engage  ra^y  in  a  new  action,  that  was  not  necessary,  and  wherein 
he  hazarded  every  thing*.  He  represented  to  him,  that  if  he  cont&smed  ifuiet^ 
and  contented  himself  with  the  present  advantage,  he  would  either  obtsun 
honourable  conditions  of  peace  ;  or,  if  he  should  cnoose  to  continue  the  war. 
Ills  first  success  would  infallibly  determine  those,  who  till  then  had  remained 
neutral,  to  declare  in  his  favour.  The  king  was  already  inclined  to  follow  that 
opinion ;  and  having  praised  the  counsel  and  zeal  of  Evander,  he  caused  the 
retreat  to  be  sounded  for  his  horse,  and  ordered  his  foot  to  return  to  the  camp. 

The.  Romans  lost  at  least  two  thousand  of  their  light*armed  infhntry  in 
this  battle,  and  had  two  hundred  of  their  horse  killed,  and  as  many  taken  pri- 
soners. On  the  other  side,  only  twenty  cavalry,  and  forty  foot  soldiers,  were  left 
upon  the  field.  The  victors  returned  into  their  camp  whh  great  joy ;  espe- 
cially the  Thracians,  who,  with  songs  of  triumph,  carried  the  heads  of  those 
they  had  killed  upon  the  ends  of  their  pikes ;  it  was  to  them  Perseus  was 
principally  indebted  for  his  victory.  The  Romans,  on  die  contrary,  in  pro- 
found sorrow,  kept  a  mournful  silence,  and,  filled  with  terror,  expectmg  every 
moment  that  the  enemy  would  come  and  attack  them  in  the?r  camp.  Eume- 
nes was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  i>roper  to  remove  the  camp  to  the  otner  side  of 
the  Peneus,  in  order  th«t  the  river  mieht  serve  as  an  additional  fortification 
for  the  troops  till  they  had  recovered  from  their  panic.  The  consul  was 
averse  to  taking  that  step,  which,  as  an  open  profcssiort  of  fear,  was  highly 
dishonourable  to  hhnselr  and  bis  army;  but,  being  convinced  by  reason, he 
yielded  to  neces»ty,  passed  with  his  troops,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  eiw 
camped  on  the  opposite  beaik  of  the  river. 

Perseas  advanced  the  next  day  to  attack  the  en^my,  and  to  give  them  bat- 
t>«5^it  was  then  too  late;  he  found  their  camp  abandk^netl.  When  he  saw 
^Hi  entrenched  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  perceived  the  great  eivor 
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he  had  eoittiiiittad  the  dsy  before,  in  not  pmmnnr  them  Immediate^  tipm 
their  defeat;  but  he  confessed  it  a  still  greater  fault, to  have  continued  quiet 
and  inactive  during  the  night.  For,  without  putting  the  rest  of  the  army  m 
motion,  if  he  had  only  detached  his  light  armed  troops  against  the  enemy, 
during  their  confiision  and  disorder  in  passing  the  river,  he  might  without  dif- 
ficulty have  cut  off  at  least  part  oi  then-  army. 

We  see  here,  in  a  striking  example,  to  what  causes  rev<^utions  of  states, 
and  >the  subversion  of  mighty  empires,  are  owing.  No  person  can  read  this 
account  without  being  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  Perseus  stop  short  in  a  deci- 
aive  moment,  and  suffer  to  escape  an  almost  certain  opportunity  of  defeatiner  hts 
enemy ;  it  requires  no  great  capacity  or  penetration  to  distinguish  so  gross  a 
fault.  B«rt  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  Perseus,  who  wanted  nekher  judgment 
nor  experience, should  be  so  much  mistaken?  A  motion  is  suggested  to  him 
by  a  man  be  confides  in.  It  is  weak,  rash,  and  absurd.  But  God,  who  rules 
the  heart  of  man,  and  who  wiik  the  destruction  of  Macedonia,  suffers  no  other 
notion  to  prevail  in  the  king's  breast,  and  removes  every  thought,  which  might, 
and  naturally  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  take  ccmtrary  measures.  Nor  is 
that  sufficient.  The  first  fault  might  have  been  easily  retrieved  by  a  little  vi- 
|[^ilance  during  the  night.  God  seemed  to  have  laid  that  prince  and  his  army 
m  a  profound  sleep.  Not  one  of  his  officers  had  the  least  thought  of  observ 
ing  tne  motions  of  the  enemy  in  the  night.  We  see  nothing  but  what  is  na- 
tural in  all  this ;  but  ^e  holy  Scripture  teaches  us  to  think  otherwise,  and  what 
was  said  of  Saul's  soldiers  and  officers,  we  may  well  apply  to  this  event : 
^^  And  AO  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked :  for  they  were  all  asleep, 
because  a  deep  sleep  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  upon  them."  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12. 

The  Romans  indeed,  by  having  the  river  between  them  and  the  enemy, 
saw  themselves  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  suddenly  attacked  and  rooted ; 
but  the  cfaieck  they  had  lately  received,  and  the  wound  they  had  given  the 
glory  of  the  Roman  name,  made  them  feel  the  sharpest  affliction.  All  who 
were  present  in  the  council  of  war  assembled  by  the  consul,  laid  the  fault  upon 
the  i^tolians.  It  was  said  that  they  were  the  first  who  took  the  alarm  and 
fied ;  that  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  been  drawn  away  by  their  example,  and 
that  ^ye  of  the  chief  of  their  nation  were  the  first  who  took  to  flight.  The 
Thessalians^  on  the  contrary,  were  praised  for  their  valour,  and  tbeir  leaders 
rewarded  with  several  marks  of  honour. 

The  spoils  taken  from  the  Romans  were  not  inconsiderable.  They  amounted 
to  fifteen  hundred  bucklers,  one  thousand  cuirass^  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  helmets,  swords,  and  darts  of  all  kinds.  The  King  made  presents  of 
them  to  the  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most ;  and,  having  a»> 
sembied  the  army,  he  began  by  telling  them,  that  what  had  happened  was  a 
happy  presage  for  them,  and  a  certain  pledge  oi  what  they  might  hope  for  the 
future.  He  passed  great  encomiums  on  the  troops  who  had  been  in  the  action, 
and  expatiated  in  magnificent  terms  on  the  victwy  over  the  Roman  horse,  in 
which  the  principal  force  of  their  army  consisted,  and  which  they  had  before 
belieyed  invincible :  he  promised  himself  from  hence  a  more  considerable 
success  over  their  infantry,  who  had  only  escaped  their  swords  by  a  shameful 
flight  during  the  night ;  but  that  it  would  be  easy  to  force  the  intrenehments 
in  which  their  fear  kept  them  shut  up.  The  victorious  soldiers,  who  carried 
the  spoils  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain  upon  their  shcmlders,  heard  this  dis- 
course with  sensible  pleasure,  and  promised  themselves  every  thing  from  their 
valour,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past.  The  foot  on  their  side,  especially 
that  which  composed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  prompted  by  a  praiseworthy 
iealousy,  pretended  at  least  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel,  the  glory  of  their  comrades 
upon  the  first  occasion.  In  a  word,  the  whole  army  demanded,  with  incredi- 
ble ardour  and  passion,  only  to  engage  with  the  enemy.  The  king,  after  hav- 
ing dismissed  the  assembly,  set  forward  the  next  day,  passed  the  river,  and 
encamped  at  Mop8ium,an  eminence  situated  between  Tempe  and  LariQia^ 
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The  joy  lor  the  success  of  so  imporUmt  a  battle  affected  Feneos  in  the 
highest  degree.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  superior  to  a  people,  who  alooe 
were  so  in  regard  to  all  other  princes  and  nations.  This  was  not  a  viclory 
gained  by  surprise,  and  in  a  manner  stolen  by  stratai^em  and  addressybut  cas- 
ried  b^*q[>en  force,  and  the  valour  an^  bravery  of  ms  troops,  and  that  in  his 
own  sight,  and  nnuer  his  own  conduct.  He  had  seen  the  Roman  haughtiness 
five  way  before  him  three  times  in  one  day ;  at  first,  in  keeping  close,  out  of 
fear,  in  uieir  camp ;  then,  when  they  ventured  out  of  it^  in  shamefully  betaking 
themselves  to  flight;  and, lastly, by  flying  again, durmg  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  and  in  finding  no  other  security  than  by  beinjg  inclosed  within  their  inp 
trenchments,  the  usual  refuge  of  terror  and  apprebensitm.  These  thoughts 
were  highly  soothing,  and  capable  of  deceiving  a  prince,  already  too  muck 
affected  with  his  own  merit. 

But  when  his  first  transports  were  a  little  abated,  and  the  inebriation  of  sud- 
den joy  was  somewhat  evaporated.  Perseus  came  to  himself,  and,  reflecting 


him  capable;  thb  was, to  make  the  best  of  his  late  success. and  conclude  an 
honourable  jpeace  with  the  Romans.  They  represented  to  nim,  that  the  most 
certain  mark  of  a  prudent  and  really  happy  prince,  was  not  to  rely  too  much 
upon  the  present  favours  of  fortune,  nor  abandon  himself  to  the  delusive  glitter 
of  prosperity  :  that,  therefore,  he  would  do  well  to  send  to  the  consul,  and  pro- 
pose a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  on  the  same  conditions  imposed  by  T.Quintius, 
when  victorious,  upon  his  father  Philip :  that  he  could  not  put  an  end  to  the 
war  more  gloriously  for  himself, than  after  so  memorable  a  battle:  nor  hope 
a  more  favourable  occasion  of  concluding  a  sure  and  lasting  peace,  than  at  a 
conjuncture,  when  the  check  the  Romans  had  received  would  render  them 
more  tractable,  and  better  inclined  to  grant  him  advantageous  conditions:  that 
if,  notwithstanding  that  check,  the  Romans,  out  of  a  pride  too  natural  to  them, 
should  reject  a  just  and  equitable  accommodation,  he  would  at  least  have  the 
consolation  of  having  the  gods  and  men  for  witnesses  of  his  own  moderation, 
and  the  haughty  tenaciousness  of  the  Romans.* 

The  king  yielded  to  these  w,ise  remonstrances,  to  which  he  had  previously 
been  averse.  The  majority  of  the  council  also  applauded  them.  Ambassa^ 
dors  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  consul,  who  ^ave  them  audience  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  assembly.  They  told  him,  that  they  came  to  demand 
peace ;  that  Perseus  would  pay  the  same  tribute  to  the  Komans  which  his 
father  Philip  had  done,  and  abandon  all  the  cities,  territories,  and  traces,  which 
that  prince  had  abandoned. 

When  they  withdrew,  the  council  deliberated  on  the  answer  proper  to  be 
made.  The  Konian  constancy  showed  itself  on  this  occasion  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  express  in  adversity  all  the 
assurance  and  lo^ness  of  good  fortune,  and  to  act  with  moderation  in  pros- 
perity.! The  answer  was,  that  no  peace  could  be  granted  to  Perseus,  unless 
he  submitted  himself  ^d  his  kingdom  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate.  When 
it  was  rdated  to  the  kin^  and  his  friends,  they  were  strangely  surprised  at  so^ 
extraordinary,  and,  in  their  sense,  so  ill-timed  a  pride ;  the  greater  part  of  th**m 
considered  it  needless  to  thmk  any  farther  of  peace,  and  that  the  Romans 
would  be  soon  reduced  to  demand  what  they  now  refused.  Perseus  was  not 
of  the  same  opinion.  He  judged  rightly,  that  Rome  was  not  so  haughty,  but 
from  a  consciousness  of  superiority ;  and  that  reflection  daunted  himexceed- 
in|;ly.  He  sent  again  to  tne  consul,  and  c^ered  a  more  considerable  tribute 
than  had  been  imposed  on  Philip.  When  he  saw  that  the  consul  would  r&» 
tract  notbtng  from  bis  first  answer,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  peace,,  ho 
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retifttied  to  his  former  camp  at  Sycuriiimy  detemuiied  td  Ity  a^idtf^  ibifane 
of  war. 

We  may  conelnde  from  the  whole  conduct  of  Pferseus,  that  he  must  have 
undertaken  this  war  with  ereat  imprudence,  and  without  having  compared  his 
strength  and  resources  with  those  of  the  Romans.  To  believe  himself  happy, 
and  after  a  signal  victory  to  demand  peace,  and  submit  to  more  oppressive 
conditions  than  his  father  Philip  had  complied  with  till  after  a  bloody  defeat, 
seems  to  argue,  that  he  had  taken  his  measures,  and  concerted  the  means  for 
success  very  badly,  since  after  a  first  action  entirely  to  his  advantage,  he  began 
to  discover  all  his  weakness  and  inferiority,  and  in  some  sort  incline  to  despair. 
Why  then  was  he  the  first  to  break  the  peace  ?  Why  was  he  the  aggressor? 
Why  was  he  hi  such  haste  ?  Was  it  to  stop  short  at  the  first  step  ?  How  came 
he  not  to  know  his  weakness^  till  his  own  victory  showed  it  him  ?  These  are 
not  the  signs  of  a  wise  and  judicious  prince. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  the  cavalry,  which  soon  spread  in  Ghreece,  made 
known  what  the  people  thoug;ht,  and  discovered  fully  to  which  side  they  in- 
clined. It  was  received  with  joy,  not  only  by  the  partisans  of  Macedonia, 
but  even  by  most  of  those  whom  the  Romans  had  obliged,  some  of  whom 
suffered  with  pain  their  haughty  manners,  and  insolence  of  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  praetor  Lucretius  besieged  the  city  of  Haliartus  in 
Boeotia.  After  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken  by  storm,  phindered, 
and  afterwards  entirely  demolisched.  Thebes  soon  after  surrendered,  and 
Lucretius  then  returned  with  his  fleet.* 

Perseus,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  not  far  fi'om  the  camp  of  the  Romans, 
gave  them  great  trouble ;  harassing  their  troops,  and  falling  upon  their  foragers, 
whenever  tney  ventured  out  of  their  camp.  He  took  one  day  a  thousand  car- 
riages, laden  principally  with  corn,  which  the  Romans  had  been  to  reap,  and 
made  six  hundred  prisoners.  He  afterwards  attacked  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  expected  to  make  himself  master  with  little 
or  no  difficulty ;  but  he  found  more  resistance  than  he  had  imagined.  That 
small  body  was  commanded  by  a  brave  officer,  called  L.  Pompeius,  who, 
retiring  to  an  eminence,  defended  himself  there  with  intrepid  courage,  deter- 
mined to  die  with  his  troops  rather  than  surrender.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
being  borne  down  by  numbers,  when  the  consul  arrived  to  his  assistance  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  horse  and  light-armed  foot :  the  legions  were  ordered 
to  follow  him.  The  sight  of  the  consul  gave  new  courage  to  Pompeius  and 
his  troops,  who  were  eight  hundred  men,  all  Romans.  Perseus  immediately 
sent  for  his  phalanx  :  the  consul  did  not  wait  its  coming  up,  but  engaged  di- 
recdy.  The  Macedonians,  after  having  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance  for 
some  time,  were  at  last  broken  and  routed.  Three  hundred  foot  were  left  upon 
the  place,  with  twenty-four  of  the  best  horse  of  the  troop  called  the  Sacred 
Squadron,  the  commander  of  which,  Antimachus,  was  killed. 

The  success  of  this  action  reanimated  the  Romans,  and  very  much  alarmed 
Perseus.  After  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  Gonna,  he  marched  back 
his  army  into  Macedonia. 

The  consul,  having  reduced  Perrhoebia,  and  taken  Larissa,  and  some  other 
cities,  dismissed  all  Uie  allies,  except  the  Achaeans ;  dispersed  his  troops  in 
Thessaly,  where  he  left  them  in  winter  quarters ;  and  went  into  Boeotia,  at 
he  request  of  the  Thebans,  upon  whom  the  people  of  Coronaea  had  made 
incursions. 

8SCTIOV  in.*-«ARony8  EimsRs  Macedonia.    psRSEirs  TAKsa  ths  alark  ;  but 

AFTERWARDS  RESUMES  COURAGE. 

Nothing  memorable  passed  the  following  year.  The  consul  Hostilios 
had  sent  Ap.  Claudius  into  Illyria  with  fbtir  moi^and  foot,to  defendsuch  of 
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ik  inbabitaiits  of  that  country  88  wtte  «1U«  of  tbtf  II««imm$  uid  tbt  kMer 
bad  found  means  tu  add  to  his  first  body  of  tnjops,  eight  thousand  men  raiaiKl 
among  the  allies.  He  encamped  at  Lychnidus,  a  eity  of  the  Dassavetie. 
Near  t!mt  place  was  another  city,  called  Uscana,  wbi«h  belonged  to  Peraewi 
and  where  he  had  a  strong  garrison.  Claudhis,  on  the  piomiae  which  had 
been  made  hini  of  having;  the  place  put  into  his  hands,  in  hopes  of  making 
great  booty,  approached  it  with  almost  all  his  troops,  without  any  order,  dis- 
trust, or  precaution.  While  he  thought  least  of  it,  the  garrison  made  a  fu* 
rious  sortie  upon  him,  put  his  whole  army  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  a  great 
way,  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Of  eleven  thousand  men.  scarcely  two  Uiou- 
sand  escaped  into  the  camp,  which  had  been  left  |^uardea  by  a  thousand  sol- 
diers. Claudius  returned  to  Lychnidus  with  the  ruins  of  his  army.  The  news 
of  this  loss  very  much  afflicted  the  senate,especiaUy  as  it  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  imprudence  and  avarice  of  Claudius.* 

This  was  the  almost  universal  fault  of  the  commanders  of  that  time.  The 
senate  received  various  complaints  from  many  cities,  as  well  of  Greece  as  the 
other  provinces,  against  the  Roman  officers,  who  treated  them  with  unheard 
of  rapaciousness  and  cruelty.  They  punished  some  of  them,  redressed  the 
wrongs  they  had  done  the  cities,  and  dismissed  the  ambassadors  well  satisfied 
with  toe  manner  in  which  their  remonstrances  had  been  received.  Soon  af- 
ter, (0  prevent  such  disorders  for  the  future,  they  passed  a  decree,  which  ez« 
pressed,  that  the  cities  should  not  furnish  the  Roman  ma{;istrates  widi  any 
tiling  more  than  what  the  senate  expressly  appointed ;  which  ordinance  waa 
published  in  all  the  cities  of  Pploponnesu8.t 

C.  Popilius  and  On.  Octavius,  who  were  charged  with  this  commission. 
went  first  to  Thebes,  where  they  very  much  praised  the  citizens,  and  exhorted 
them  to  continue  firm  in  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  people.  Proceeding 
afterwards  to  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  they  boasted  every  where  of 
the  lenity  and  moderation  of  the  senate,  which  they  proved  by  their  late  de- 
cree in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  They  found  great  divisions  in  almost  all  the 
cities,  especially  among  the  iEtolians,  occasioned  by  two  factions  which  di- 
vided them,  one  for  the  Romans,  and  tne  other  for  the  Macedonians.  Tiie  as- 
sembly of  Achaia  was  not  free  from  these  divisions :  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
persons  of  greatest  ai^thoritv  prevented  their  consequences.  The  advice  of 
Archon,  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  league,  was  to  act  according  to  con- 
junctures, to  leave  no  room  for  calumny  to  irritate  either  of  the  contending 
powers  against  the  republic,  and  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  into  which  they 
were  fallen,  who  had  not  sufficiendy  comprehended  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
This  advice  prevailed ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Archon  should  be  made  chief 
nia|istrate,  and  Polybius  captain-general  of  the  horse. 

About  this  time.  Attains  having  something  to  demand  of  the  Achaean  league j 
caused  the  new  magistrate  to  be  sounded  ;  who,  determined  in  favour  of  the 
Romans  and  their  allies,  promised  that  prince  to  support  his  suit  with  all  his 
power.  The  affair  in  question  was,  to  have  a  decree  reversed,  by  which  it 
was  ordained,  that  all  the  statues  of  king  Eumenes  should  be  removed  from 
the  public  places.  At  the  first  council  that  was  held,  the  ambassadors  of  At- 
tains were  introduced  to  the  assembly,  who  demanded,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  prince  who  sent  them,  Eumenes  his  brother  should  be  restored  to  the 
honours  the  republic  had  formerly  decreed  him.  Archon  supported  this  de- 
mand, but  with  great  nraderation.  Polybius  spoke  with  more  force,  enlarged 
on  the  merit  and  services  of  Eumenes,  demonstrated  the  injustice  of  the  first 
decree,  and  concluded,  that  it  was  proper  to  repeal  it.  The  whole  assembly 
applauded  his  discourse,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Eumenes  should  be  restored 
to  all  his  honours. 
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It  was  at  thk  time  that  Rome  sent  Popflhis  to  Antiocbas  Epiphanes,  to  pr«» 
vent  his  enterprises  against  Egypt,  which  we  have  mentioned  before.* 

The  Macedonian  war  gave  the  Romans  great  employment ;  Q.  Marcios 
Philtppus,one  of  the  two  consols  lately  elected,  was  charged  with  it. 

Before  he  set  out,  Perseus  had  conceived  the  aesi^  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  winter  to  make  an  expedition  against  lUyria,  which  was  the  only  province 
fh>m  whence  Macedonia  bad  reason  to  fear  irruptions  during  the  king's  being 
employed  agiunst  the  Romans.  This  exi>edition  succeeded  very  happily  for 
him,  and  almost  without  any  loss  on  his  side.  He  began  with  the  siege  of 
Uacana.  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  known  now. 
and  took  it,  after  a  defence  of  sc^me  duration.  He  afterwards  made  himselr 
master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  the  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
Roman  garrisons  in  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

Perseus,  at  the  same  time,  sent  ambassadors  to  Gentius,  one  of  the  kin^ 
of  Illyria,  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  party  of  the  Romans,  and  come  over  to 
him.  Gentius  was  far  from  being  averse  to  it ;  but  he  observed,  that  having 
neither  munitions  of  war  nor  money,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  declare  against 
the  Romans  ;  which  was  explaining  himself  sufficiently.  Perseus,  who  was 
avaricious,  did  not  understand,  or  rather  affected  not  to  understand,  his  de^ 
mand ;  and  sent  a  second  embassy  to  him,  without  mention  of  money,  and 
received  the  same  answer.  Polybius  observes,  that  this  fear  of  expense,  which 
denotes  a  little,  mean  soul,  and  entirely  dishonours  a  prince,  made  many  of 
his  enterprises  miscarry,  and  that  if  he  had  made  some  sacrifices,  and  those 
far  from  being  considerable,  he  might  have  engaged  several  republics  and 

Princes  in  his  party.  Can  such  a  blindness  be  conceived  in  a  rational  creature ! 
olybius  considers  it  as  a  punishment  from  tlie  gods. 

Perseus  having  led  back  his  troops  into  Macedonia,  made  them  march  after- 
wards to  Stratus,  a  very  strong  city  of  iEtolia,  above  the  gulf  of  Ambracia. 
The  people  had  dven  him  hopes,  that  they  would  surrender  it  as  soon  as  he 
appeared  before  ttie  walb ;  but  (he  Romans  prevented  them,  and  threw  suc- 
oours  into  the  place. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  consul  Marcius  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Thessaly, 
from  whence,  witnout  losing  time,  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  fully  assured, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  Perseus  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions. 

Upon  the  report  that  the  Roman  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  Archon, 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Achseans,  to  justify  his  country  from  the  suspicions 
and  evil  reports  that  had  been  propagated  against  it,  advised  the  Acha&ans  to 
pass  a  decree,  by  which  it  should  be  ordained,  that  they  should  march  an  army 
into  Thessaly,  and  share  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  with  the  Romans.  That 
decree  being  confirmed,  orders  were  given  to  Archon  to  raise  troops,  and  to 
make  all  the  necessary  preparations.  It  was  afterwards  resolved,  tnat  am- 
bassadors should  be  sent  to  the  consul,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  resolution 
of  the  republic,  and  to  know  from  him  where  and  when  the  Achaean  army 
should  join  him.  Polybius,  our  historian,  with  some  others,  was  charged  with 
this  embassy.  They  found  that  the  Romans  had  quitted  Thessaly,  and  were. 
encamped  in  Perrhoebia,  between  Azora  and  Dolichsea,  greatly  perplexed 
about  the  route  it  was  necessary  to  take.  They  followed  them  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  consul,  and  shared  with  him  in  all  the  dangers 
he  encountered  in  entering  Macedonia.! 

Perseus,  who  did  not  know  what  route  the  consul  would  take,  had  posted 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  two  places,  by  which  it  was  probable  he  would 
attempt  to  pass.  For  himself,  he  encamped  with  the  rest  of  his  army  near 
Dium,  marching  and  counter-marching  without  much  design.^ 

Marcius,  after  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  pass  the  forest  which  covered 
part  of  the  country,  called  Octolapha.     He  had  incredible  difficulties  to  sur- 
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by  wdy  of  precaution,  which  favoured  his  passage.  From  henee  die  enemy's 
camp,  which  was  not  distant  more  than  a  thousand  paces,  and  all  the  country 
about  Dium  and  Phila,  might  be  discovered ;  which  very  much  animated  the 
soldiers,  wlio  had  before  their  eves  opulent  lands,  where  they  hoped  to  enrich 
themselves.  Hippias,  whom  the  king  had  posted  to  defend  this  pass  with  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  seeing  the  eminence  possessed  by  a  detacament 
of  the  Romans,  marched  to  meet  the  consul,  who  advanced  with  his  whole 
army,  Iiarussed  his  troo]^  for  two  days,  and  distressed  them  very  much  bv 
frequent  attacks.  Marcius  was  in  great  trouble,  not  being  able  either  to  ad- 
>'ance  with  safety,  or  retreat  without  shame,  or  even  without  danger.  He  had 
no  other  choice  than  to  pursue  an  uridertakjuff  with  vigour,  formed,  perhaps, 
with  too  much  boldness  and  temerity,  and  which  could  not  succeed  witlunit 
adetermined  perseverance,  often  crowned  in  the  end  with  success.  It  is  certain, 
that  if  the  consul  had  to  do  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedonia  in  the  narrow 
defile,  where  his  trooprs  were  pent  up,  he  would  infallibly  have  received  a  severe 
blow.  But  Perseus,  instead  of  sending  fresh  troops  to  support  Hippias,  the 
cries  of  whose  soldiers  in  batde  he  could  hear  in  his  camp,  and  or  goin^  in 
person  to  attack  the  enemy,  amused  himself  with  making  useless  excursions 
with  his  horse  into  the  country  about  Dium,  and  by  that  neglect  gave  the 
Romans  an  opportunity  of  eztncating  themselves  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  were  involved. 

They  however  did  not  efTect  this  without  great  trouble  ;  the  horses  laden 
with  the  baggage  sinking  under  their  loads,  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
and  falling  down  at  almost  every  step  they  took.  The  elephants  especially, 
gave  them  great  trouble ;  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  new  means  for  their 
descent  in  such  extremely  steep  places.  Having  removed  the  snow  on  these 
descents,  they  drove  two  beams  into  the  earth  at  the  lower  part  of  the  way, 
at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  something  more  than  the  breadth  of  an  ele- 
phant. On  those  beams  they  laid  planks  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  bridge,  which  they  covered  with  earth.  At  the  end  of  die  first  bridge, 
they  erected  a  second,  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  with  sufficient  intervals  to  as 
many  of  the  same  kind  as  were  requisite.  The  elephant  passed  from  the  firm 
ground  to  the  bridge,  and  before  he  came  to  the  end,  they  had  contrived  to  lower 
the  beams  that  supported  it  gradually,  and  let  him  gently  down  with  the  bridge : 
and  so  in  succession  to  the  last  bridge  or  foot  of  the  declivitv.  It  is  not  easy 
to  express  the  fatigues  they  underwent  in  this  [)ass,  the  soldiers  being  often 
obllg;ed  to  roll  upon  the  ground,  because  it  was  imposible  for  them  to  stand. 
It  was  agreed,  tnat  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  enemy  mi^ht  have  entirely 
defeated  the  Roman  army.  At  length,  after  infinite  difficulues  and  dangers,  it 
arrived  in  a  plmn,  and  found  itself  out  of  danger. 

As  the  consul  seemed  then  to  have  entirely  overcome  the  greatest  difficulty 
of  his  enterprise.  Poly  bins  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  presenting  Marcius 
with  the  decree  of  the  Achseans,  and  to  assure  him  of  their  resolution  to  join 
bin)  with  all  their  forces,  and  to  share  with  him  in  all  the  labours  and  dangers 
of  this  war.  Marcius,  after  having  thanked  the  Achaeans  for  their  good  will 
U)  the  kindest  terms,  told  them  they  might  spare  themselves  the  trouble  and 
expense  which  that  war  would  give  them ;  that  he  would  dispense  with  both  ; 
and  that  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  aid  of  tlie 
allies.    After  this  discourse  of  the  colleagues,  Polybius  returned  into  Achaia.* 

Polybius  remained  with  the  Roman  army  only  till  the  consul,  having  re- 
ceived advice  that  Appius,  surnamed  Cento,  had  demanded  of  the  Ach^ans 
a  body  of  five  thousand  men  to  be  sent  to  him  in  Epirus,  despatched  him  home, 
with  advice,  not  to  suffer  his  republic  to  furnish  those  troops,  or  engage  in 
expenses  entirely  unnecessary,  as  Appius  had  no  reason  to  demand  that  aid« 
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It  it  difieal^«mteliiitoriao,to  discover  the  reaLmolives  tbat  induced  Mar« 
ciu9  to  talk  m  this  manner.  Was  it  his  wish  to  spare  the  Achaeans,  or  lay  a 
snare  for  them  ?  or  did  be  intend  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Appius  to  un- 
dertake any  thing  ? 

While  the  kins  was  bathing,  he  was  informed  of  the  enemy's  approach. 
The  news  alarmed  him  terribly.  Uncertain  what  choice  to  make,  and  chang- 
ing evury  moment  his  resolution,  he  cried  out,  and  lamented  his  being  conquered 
without  fighting.  He  recalled  the  two  officers,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the 
defence  of  the  passes ;  sent  the  gilt  statues  at  Dium*  on  board  his  fleet,  lest  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  gave  orders  that  his  treasures,  laid 
up  at  Peila,  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  all  his  galleys  at  Thcssalunica 
burned.     For  himself,  he  returned  to  Fydna. 

The  consul  had  brought  the  army  to  a  place  from  whence  it  was  impossible 
to  disengage  himself  witnout  the  enemy's  permission.  There  was  no  passage 
open  for  him  but  by  two  forests ;  by  the  one  he  might  penetrate  through  the 
valleys  of  Tempe  into  Thessaly,  and  by  the  other,  beyond  Dium,  enter  farther 
into  Macedonia  ;  and  both  these  important  posts  were  possessed  by  strong 
garrisons  for  the  king :  so  that  if  Perseus  had  maintained  his  ground  for  ten 
days  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Romans  to  have  entered  Thessaly 
by  Tempe,  and  the  consul  would  have  had  no  pass  open  for  provisions.  For 
the  roads  through  Tempe  are  bordered  by  such  vast  precipices,  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  sustain  the  view  of  them.  The  king's  troops  guarded  this 
pass  at  four  several  places,  the  last  of  which  was  so  narrow,  that  ten  men,  well 
armed,  could  alone  have  defended  the  entrance.  The  Romans  therefore,  not 
being  able  either  to  receive  provisions  by  the  narrow  passes  of  Tempe,  nor 
to  get  through  them,  must  have  been  obliged  to  regain  the  mountains,  from 
whence  they  came  down,  which  was  become  impracticable,  the  enemy  having 
possessed  themselves  of  the  eminences.  The  only  choice  they  had  lef^,  was 
to  open  their  way  through  their  enemies  to  Dium  in  Macedonia ;  which  would 
Imve  been  no  less  dif&cult,  if  the  gods,  says  Livy,  had  not  deprived  Perseus 
of  prudence  and  counsel.!  For  in  making  a  fosse  with  intrenchments  in  a  very 
narrow  defile,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  he  would  have  absolutely  shut 
them  out,  and  stopped  them  short  But  in  the  blindness,  into  which  his  feai 
had  thrown  the  kine,  he  neither  saw,  nor  did,  any  thing  of  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  save  himself,  left  all  the  passes  of  his  kingdom  open  and  un- 
guarded, and  took  refuge  at  Pydna  with  precipitation. 

The  consul  rightly  perceived,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  king's  timidity 
and  imprudence.     He  ordered  the  praetor  Lucretius,  who  was  at  Larissa,  to 
seize  the  posts  bordering  upon  Tempe,  which  Perseus  had  abandoned,  to  se- 
cure a  retreat  in  case  of  accident ;  and  sent  Popilius  to  take  a  view  of  the 
passes  in  the  way  to  Dium.  When  he  was  informed  that  the  ways  were  open 
and  unguarded,  he  marched  thither  in  two  days,  and  encamped  his  army  near 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  prevent  its  being  pluinJered. 
Having  entered  the  city,  which  was  full  of  magnificent  buildings,  and  well  for- 
tified, he  was  exceedingly  surprised  that  the  king  had  abandoned  it  so  easily. 
He  continuei  his  marcn,  and  made  himself  master  of  several  places  almost 
without  any  resistance.     But  the  farther  he  advanced,  the  less  provisions  he 
found,  ancl  the  more  the  dearth  increased  ^  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  j 
Dium.   He  was  also  reduced  to  quit  that  citv,  and  retire  to  Phila,  where  the 
Draetor  Lucretius  had  informed  him  he  might  find  provisions  in  abundance.  ' 
His  quitting  Dium,  suggested  to  Perseus,  that  it  was  now  time  to  recover  by  { 
his  courage,  what  he  had  lost  by  his  fear.    He  repossessed  himself,  tfaerefiMV^  : 
of  that  city,  and  soon  repaired  its  ruins.     Popilius,  on  his  side,  besieged  and  ' 
took  Heraclea,  which  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  FhQa. 

*  Thf'ra  wrre  the  ttmtues  of  the  hone  toldiers  killed  in  pasting  the  Gnuiicai,  which  Alexander  hei  ' 
•■ii«««t  lobe  made  bj  LTsipput,  and  to  be  let  up  in  Ciiiia. 

f  Ound  Btu  dii  mentem  icfi  naeBifMiit,  iptwB  {agentia  4aCevlti4ii  ermti^Lir.  I 


Ivwuiy  nkviny  ncorotvd  hi&  frnity  snd  Rsunifo  sjMiity  would  tevc  b6Co 
Terr  glad  that  his  orders  to  thfx>w  his  treasures  at  PeQa  into  the  se%  and  bora 
all  bis  ships  in  Thessafenica,  had  not  been  executed.  A  ndronicasy  to  whoM 
he  had  given  the  latter  order,  had  delayed  obeying  it,  to  give  time  for  the  r^ 
pentance  which  might  soon  follow  that  command,  as  it  indeed  happened ;  Nh 
cias,  less  aware,  had  thrown  all  the  money  he  found  at  Pella  into  the  sea.  BuC 
his  ikttit  was  soon  repaired  by  divers,  who  brought  up  almost  all  the  money 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  To  reward  their  services,  the  king  caused  then 
all  to  be  poet  to  death  secretly,  and  inflicted  the  same  penalty  on  Andronioli 
and  Nidas ;  so  much  was  he  ashamed  of  the  abject  terror  to  which  he  had 
abandoned  himself,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  any  witnesses  or  traces  of 
it  in  beine. 

SevenI  expeditions  passed  on  both  ades  by  sea  and  land,  which  wen  neither 
of  mudi  consequence  nor  importance. 

When  Polvbius  returned  from  bis  embassy  mto  Peloponnesus,  the  letter  of 
Appius,  ia  which  he  demanded  five  thousand  men,  had  been  received  there* 
Some  time  after,  the  council  assembled  at  Sicyon,  to  deliberate  on  that  afrflir« 
rave  Polvbius  great  perplexity.  Not  to  execute  the  order  he  received  from 
Marcius,  iiad  been  an  inexcusable  fault  On  die  other  side,  it  was  dangerous 
to  refuse  the  Romans  the  troops  they  might  have  occasion  for,  of  which  the 
Achaeans  were  in  no  want.  To  extricate  themselves  in  so  delicate  a  coih 
.juncture,  they  had  recourse  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  pro- 
hibited their  having  any  regard  to  the  letters  of  the  generals,  unless  an  order 
of  the  senate  was  annexed  to  them,  which  Appius  had  not  sent  with  his.  It 
was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  before  any  thing  was  sent  to  Appius,  it  was 
necessary  to  inform  the  consul  of  his  demand,  and  to  wait  for  his  decision  upon 
it  By  that  means,  Poiybius  saved  the  Achaeans  one  talent  at  least* 

In  the  mean  time,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rome,  from  Prusias,  kmg  of 
Bithynia,  and  also  from  the  Rhodians,  in  favour  of  Perseus.  The  former  ex 
pressed  themselves  very  modestly,  declaring  that  Prusias  had  constantly  ad- 
hered to  the  Roman  party,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  during  the  war ;  but 
that,  having  promised  Perseus  to  employ  his  j^ood  offices  for  him  with  the  Ro- 
mans, in  oraer  to  obtain  a  peace,  he  desired,  if  it  were  possible,  that  they  would 
grant  bim  that  favour,  and  make  such  use  of  his  mediation  as  ttiey  should  think 
convenient.  The  language  of  the  Rhodians  was  very  different  After  having 
set  forth,  in  a  lofty  style,  the  services  they  had  done  the  Roman  people^  and 
ascribed  to  themselves  the  greatest  share  in  the  victories  they  had  obtamed, 
and  especially  in  that  over  Antiochus,  they  added,  that  while  the  peace  sub- 
sisted between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  they  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Perseus :  that  they  had  suspended  it  against  uieir  will,  and  witln 
out  any  subject  of  complaint  on  the  king^s  part,  because  it  had  pleased  the  Ro- 
mans to  engage  them  on  their  side :  that  for  tliree  years,  which  this  war  had 
continued,  Uiey  had  suffered  many  inconveniences  from  it :  that  their  trade  by 
sea  being  interrupted,  the  island  found  itself  in  great  straits,  from  the  reduction 
of  its  revenues,  and  other  advantages  arising  from  commerce :  that  being  no 
longer  able  to  support  such  considerable  losses,  thev  had  sent  ambassadors  into 
Macedonia  to  king  Perseus,  to  inform  him  that  the  Rhodians  thought  it  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  make  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  that  they  had  also 
sent  to  Rome  to  make  the  same  declaration :  that  if  either  of  the  parties  re- 
fused to  assent  to  so  reasonable  a  proposal,  the  Rhodians  should  know  what 
they  had  to  do.t 

It  is  easy  to  judge  in  what  manner  so  vain  and  presumptuous  a  discourse 
was  received.  Some  histor jans  tell  us,  that  the  answer  given  to  it  was,  to  order 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  the  Carians  and  Lycians  were  declared  free, 
to  be  read  in  their  presence.  This  was  touching  them  to  the  quick,  and  moiv 
bfying  them  in  tlie  most  sensible  part ;  for  they  pretended  to  an  authority  over 
both  those  people.    Others  say  that  the  senate  answered  in  few  words,  that 
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tiiediipo8itfon  of  the  Rlio&iM.aBd  their  Mcret  intrigfites  wMi  Feraett^liad 
been  lony  known  at  Rome.     That  when  the  Roman  peoole  should  have  celH 

2Qered  him,  of  whxh  they  expected  advice  every  day,  they  should  knoir  m 
leir  turn  what  they  had  to  do,  and  should  then  treat  their  allies  according  to 
tlieir  respective  merits.  Th^  made  the  ambassadorsi  however,  tlie  >iiMi«i 
presents. 

The  letter  of  Q.  Marius.  the  consuL  was  then  read,  giving  an  account  ot 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  entered  Macedonia,  after  havine  suffered  incre«K- 
bie  difficulties  in  passings  a  very  narrow  defile.  He  addedlthat  bv  the  wbe 
precaution  of  the  praetor,  he  had  sufficient  provisions  for  the  whole  winter; 
naving  received  from  the  Eoirots  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  ten 
tliousand  of  barley,  for  which  it  was  necessarv  to  nay  their  ambassadors  then 
at  Rome :  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  send  him  clothes  for  the  soldiers :  thai 
he  wanted  two  hundred  horses,  esp^ially  from  Numidia,  because  there  were 
none  of  that  kind  in  the  country  where  he  was.  All  these  articles  were  fully 
and  immediately  executed. 

After  this,  they  gave  audience  to  Onesimus,  a  Macedonian  nobleman.  H« 
had  always  advised  the  kine  to  observe  the  peace;  and  putting  him  in  mind 
that  his  father  Philip,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  had  caused  his  treaty  with  the 
Romans  to  be  constantly  read  to  him  twice  every  day,  he  admonbhed  him  to 
do  the  same,  if  not  with  the  same  regularity,  at  least  from  time  to  time.  Not 
being  able  to  dissuade  him  from  the  war,  he  had  begun  by  withdrawing  himself 
from  his  councils,  under  different  pretexts,  that  he  might  not  be  witness  to  the 
resolutions  taken  in  them,  which  he  could  not  approve.  At  length,  finding 
himself  suspected,  and  tacitly  considered  as  a  traitor,  he  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Romans,  and  had  been  of  great  service  to  the  consul.  Having 
made  this  relation  to  the  senate,  they  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception, 
and  provided  magnificently  for  his  subsistence. 

SECTION  IV. — CELEBRATED  VICTORY  OF  JEMILIUS  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF   PYDNA. 
PERSEUS  TAKEN  PRISONER,  WITH  ALL  HIS  CHILDREN. 

The  time  for  the  comitia,  or  the  assemblies,  to  elect  consuls  at  Rome,  ap- 
proaching, all  the  world  were  anxious  to  know  upon  whom  so  important  h 
choice  would  fall,  and  nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  all  conversations.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  consuls  who  had  been  employed  for  three  years 
against  Perseus,  and  had  very  ill  sustained  the  hortour  of  the  Roman  name. 
They  called  to  mind  the  famous  victories  formerly  obtained  against  his  father 
Philip,  who  had  been  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ;  against  Antiochus,  who  was 
driven  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  and  forced  to  pay  a  great  tribute ;  and  what 
was  still  more  considerable,  against  Hannibal,  the  greatest  general  that  had 
ever  appeared  as  their  enemy,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  whom  they  had  re- 
duced to  quit  Italy,  after  a  war  of  more  than  sixteen  years  continuance,  and 
conquered  in  his  own  country,  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  Carthage.  The 
ibrmldable  preparations  of  Perseus,  and  kome  advantages  gained  by  him  in  the 
fornrier  campaigns,  augmented  the  apprehension  of  the  Romans.  They  plainly 
distinguished,  that  it  was  no  time  to  confer  the  command  of  the  armies  by 
faction  or  favour,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  general  for  his  wis- 
dom, valour,  and  experience ;  in  a  word,  one  capable  of  presiding  m  so  un- 
portant  a  war  as  that  in  which  they  were  now  engaged.* 

All  eyes  were  cast  upon  Paulus  -Slmilius.     There  are  times  when  distin- 

guished  merit  unites  the  voices  of  the  public ;  and  nothing  is  more  affecting 
lan  such  a  judgment,  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  past  services, 
the  army's  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  the  state's  pressing  occasion  for  his 
valour  and  conduct.  Paulus  iEmilius  was  nearly  sixty  years  old;  but  age, 
without  impairing  his  faculties  in  the  least,  had  rather  improved  them  with 
maturity  of  wisdom  and  judgment,  more  necessary  in  a  general  than  even 
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iMfemrmd  brnvery.  He  Had  been  consul  thirteen  yean  before,  and  had  ae- 
ifiirod  general  esteem  during  his  administration.  Bat  the  people  repaid  htt 
aerviees  with  inp^tittide,  having  reiUsed  to  raise  him  again  to  the  same  dignity, 
tfaoegh  he  had  solicited  it  with  sufficient  ardour.  For  several  years  he  haa 
M  a  private  and  retired  life,  solely  employed  in  the  education  of  his  children, 
ia  which  no  father  ever  succeeded  better,  nor  was  more  gloriously  rewarded 
fer  bis  care.  All  his  relations,  all  his  friends,  urged  him  to  tomplv  with  the 
people's  wishes,  in  taleing  upon  him  the  consulship;  but  believine  himself  no 
lonrar  capable  of  eoramandmg,  he  avoided  appearing  in  public,  kept  himself 
at  home,  and  shunned  honours  with  as  much  solicitude  as  others  generally 
pursne  them.  But.  when  he  saw  the  people  assemble  every  mommg  in  crowds 
before  his  door ;  that  they  summoned  him  to  the  forum,  aAd  exclaimed  highly 
against  his  obstinate  refusal  to  serve  his  countrv,he  yidded  at  last  to  their  re- 
monstrances, and  appearing  among  those  who  aspired  to  that  dignity,  ht 
teemed  less  to  receive  the  command  of  the  army,  than  to  give  the  people  the 
assurance  of  an  approaching  and  complete  victory.  The  consulship  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  unanimously,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Macedonia  was  decreed  to  him  in  preference  to  his  colleague, 
though  Livy  says  it  fell  to  him  by  lot. 

It  is  said,  that  the  day  he  was  elected  general  in  the  war  against  Perseusi 
at  his  return  home,  attended  by  all  his  people,  who  followed  to  do  him  honour, 
lie  found  his  daughter  Tertia,  at  that  time  a  little  infant,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
began  to  cry  bitterly.  He  embraced  her,  and  asked  the  cause  of  her  tears. 
Tertia,  pressing  him  with  her  little  arms,  '^  You  do  not  know  then,  father,"  said 
she,  "  that  our  Perseus  is  dead.''  She  spoke  of  a  little  dor  she  had  brought 
up,  called  Perseus.  "  And  at  a  very  good  time,  my  dear  child,"  said  Pamns 
iEmilius.  struck  with  the  word,  ^'  I  accept  this  omen  with  joy."  The  ancients 
carried  tneir  superstition  in  this  kind  of  fortuitous  circumstances  very  high. 

The  manner  in  which  Paulus  ^Emilius  prepared  for  the  war  he  was  charged 
with,  gave  room  to  judge  of  the  success  to  be  expected  from  it.  He  demanded, 
first,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  inspect  the  army 
and  fleet,  and  to  make  their  report,  after  an  exact  inquiry,  of  tne  number  ot 
troops  wnich  were  necessary  to  bp  added  both  by  sea  and  land.  They  were 
also  to  inform  themselves,  as  correctly  as  possible,  of  the  number  of  the  kins^s 
forces ;  where  they  and  the  Romans  actually  lay ;  if  the  latter  were  actually 
encamped  in  the  forests,  or  had  entirely  passed  them,  and  were  arrived  in  the 
plain ;  upon  which  of  the  allies  they  mi^ht  rely  with  certainty ;  which  of  them 
were  dubious  and  wavering ;  and  who  tney  might  regard  as  declared  enemies ; 
for  how  long  time  they  had  provisions,  and  from  whence  they  might  be  sup- 
plied with  them  either  by  land  or  water;  what  had  passed  during  the  last 
campaign,  either  in  the  army  by  land,  or  in  tjie  fleet.  As  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced general,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  be  fully  apprized  of  all  these 
circumstances;  convinced  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  enter,  could  not  be  formed,  nor  its  operations  concerted,  without  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  them.  The  senate  approved  of  these  wise  measures  very 
much,  and  appointed  commissioners,  with  tne  approbation  of  Paulus  -^milius,. 
who  set  out  two  days  after.* 

During  their  absence,  audience  was  given  to  the  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  king  and  queen  of  Egypt,  who  brought  complaints  to  Rome 
of  the  unjust  enterprises  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria ;  which  have  been  before 
related. 

The  commissioners  had  made  good  use  of  their  time.  On  their  return  they 
reported,  that  Marcius  had  forced  the  passes  of  Macedonia,  to  secure  an  en- 
trance into  the  country,  but  witli  more  danger  than  utility :  that  the  king  had 
advanced  into  Pieria,  and  was  in  actual  possession  of  it :  that  the  two  camps 
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were  toy  iietreadiodier,bemirwp<tratedoiiIy  fay  die  merEi^^  AbA 
ibe  Idng  avoided  a  battle,  and  that  the  Roman  army  was  neither  in  a  conditon 
to  oblige  them  to  fight,  nor  to  force  his  lines :  tluit|  in  addition  to  the  other 
Inconveniences,  a  very  severe  winter  had  happenea,  from  which  they  coiiid 
not  but  suffer  exceedinglv  in  a  mountainous  country,and  be  entirdy  prevented 
from  acting ;  and  that  they  had  only  provisions  for  six  days :  that  the  army 
of  the  Macedonians  was  supposed  to  amount  to  thirty  thousand  men :  and  if 
Appius  Claudius  had  been  sufficiently  strong  in  the  nei(rtibourfaood  of  Lych- 
nidus  in  Dlyria,  he  might  have  acted  with  gocxl  effect  agamst  Gentius;  bat  that 
Claudius  and  his  troops  were  actually  in  great  danger,  unless  a  considerable 
reinforcement  were  immediately  sent  him,  or  he  be  ordered  directly  to  quit 
the  post  which  he  was  in.  That,  after  having  visited  the  camp,  they  had  re- 
psfired  to  the  fleet:  that  they  had  been  told,  that  part  of  the  crews  were  dead 
of  diseases :  that  the  rest  of  the  allies,  especially  those  of  Sicily,  had  returned 
home ;  and  that  the  fleet  was  entirely  in  want  of  seamen  and  soldiers :  that 
those  who  remained  had  not  received  their  pay,  and  had  no  clothes :  that 
Eumenes  and  his  fleet,  after  having  just  shown  themselves,  disappeared  im- 
mediatelv,  widiout  any  visible  cause:  and  that  his  inclinations  neither  could 
nor  should  be  relied  on :  but  that,  as  for  his  brother  Attalus,  his  good  will  was 
not  to  be  doubted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  commissioners,  after  Paulus  JSmilius  bad  given  his 
opinion,  the  senate  decreed,  that  he  should  set  forward  without  loss  of  time  for 
Macedonia^  with  the  praetor  Cn.  Octavius,  who  had  the  ccmimand  of  the  fleet, 
and  L.  Anicius,  another  prsetor.  who  was  to  succeed  Ap  Claudius  in  his  post 
near  Lycbnidus  in  lUyria.  Tne  number  of  troops  which  each  was  to  com- 
mand, was  regulated  in  the  following  manner. 

'  The  troops  of  which  the  array  of  Paulus  iEmilius  consisted,  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  men ;  that  is,  of  two  Roman  legions,  each 
composed  of  six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse ;  as  manv  of  tne  in- 
fantry of  the  Italian  allies,  and  twice  the  number  of  horse.  He  had  besides 
iix  hundred  horse  raised  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  some  auxiliary  troops  from 
the  allies  of  Greece  and  Asia.  The  whole,  in  all  probability,  did  not  amount 
to  thirty  thousand  men.  The  praetor  Anicius  bad  also  two  legions ;  but  they 
consisted  of  only  five  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse  each ;  ^vhich, 
with  ten  thousand  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  eight  hundred  horse,  composed  an 
army  of  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  men.  The  troops  that  served  on 
ooard  the  fleet  were  ^we  thousand  men.  These  three  bodies  together,  amounted 
to  fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred  men. 

As  the  war  which  they  were  preparing  to  make  this  year  in  Macedonia 
seemed  of  the  first  importance ;  all  precautions  were  taken  that  might  conduce 
to  its  success.  The  consul  and  people  had  the  choice  of  the  tribunes  who  were 
to  serve  in  it,  and  commanded  each  in  his  turn  an  entire  legion.  It  was  de- 
creed, that  none  should  be  elected  to  this  employment,  but  such  as  had  already 
served ;  and  Paulus  iEmilius  was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  out  of  all  the  tribunes 
such  as  he  approved  for  his  army.     He  had  twelve  for  the  two  legions. 

^  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Romans  acted  with  mat  wisdom  on  this  occa- 
sion. They  had,  as  we  have  seen,  unanimously  cnosen  consul  and  general, 
the  person  among  them  who  was  indisputably  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time 
They  had  resolved  that  no  officers  should  be  raised  to  the  post  of  tribune,  but 
such  as  were  distinguished  by  their  merit,  experience,  and  capacity,  acquired 
in  real  service ;  advantages  that  are  not  always  the  effect  of  birth  and  senio- 
rity, to  which,  indeed,  the  Romans  paid  little  or  no  regard.  They  did  more ; 
Ir^  a  particular  exception,  compatible  with  a  republican  government,  Paulus 
JEmihus  was  left  at  entire  liberty  to  choose  such  of  the  tribunes  as  he  thought 
fit,  well  knowing  the  great  importance  of  a  perfect  union  between  the  genmi 
and  the  officers  who  serve  under  him,  in  order  to  the  exact  and  punctusd  exe« 
cution  of  the  commands  of  the  former  who  is  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  the  army 
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and  cMi^  to  difcd  all  iti  motkNis ;  wluch  cannot  oe  done  witfaoul  tlie  bat 
onderstanding  between  them,  founded  in  a  denre;for  the  pibtic  md,  with 
which  neither  interest,  jealousy,  nor  ambition,  are 'capable  of  interfering. 

After  all  these  regulations  were  made,  the  consul  raulus  iEmilius  repaired 
from  the  senate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  s|K^e  iu  this  man- 
ner :  ^^  You  seem  to  me,  Romans,  to  have  expressed  more  joy  when  Maca« 
donia  M  to  my  lot,  than  when  I  was  elected  consul,  or  entered  upon  that 
office ;  and  to  me  vour  joy  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  hopes  you  coik 
ceived,  that  I  should  put  an  end,  worthy  of  the  grandeur  and  reputation  of  th^ 
Roman  people,  to  a  war,  which,  in  your  opinion,  has  already  been  of  too  long 
continuance.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  gods,*  who  haveocca* 
sioned  Macedonia  to  fall  to  my  lot,  will  also  assist  me.  with  their  protection  in 
conducting  and  terminating  this  war  successfully  :  but  of  this  I  may  venture 
to  as«jre  you,  tliat  I  shall  do  my  utmost  not  to  fall  short  of  your  expectations. 
The  senate  has  wisely  regulated  every  thing  necessary  in  tne  expedition  I  am 
charged  with,  and  as  I  am  ordered  to  set  out  immediatel}^  I  shall  make  no 
delay ;  and  I  know  that  my  colleague,  C.  Licinius,  out  or  his  great  zeal  for 
the  public  service,  will  raise  and  march  off  the  troops  appointed  for  me,  with 
as  much  ardour  and  expedition  as  if  they  were  for  himself.  I  shall  take  care 
to  remit  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  senate,  an  exact  account  of  all  that  passes  : 
and  you  may  rely  upon  the  certainty  ana  truth  of  my  letters ;  but  I  beg  of  you, 
as  a  great  favour,  that  you  will  not  give  credit  to,  or  lay  any  weight,  out  of  ere* 
dulity,  upon  the  light  reports  which  are  frequendy  spread  abroad  without  any 
foundation.  I  perceive  well,  that  in  this  war,  more  than  ^ny  other,  whatever 
resolution  people  may  form  to  obviate  these  rumours,  they  will  not  fail  to  make 
impression,  and  inspire  I  know  not  what  discouraf^ement.  There  are  those 
who,  in  company,  and  even  at  table,  command  armies,  make  dispositions,  and 
prescribe  all  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  They  know  better  than  we  where 
we  should  encamp,  and  what  posts  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  seize ;  at  what  timei 
and  by  what  defile,  we  ought  to  enter  Macedonia ;  where  it  is  proper  to  have 
magazines ;  from  whence,  either  by  sea  or  land,  we  are  to  bring  provisions-'! 
when  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  when  lie  still.  They  not  only  prescribe 
what  is  best  to  do,  but  for  deviating  ever  so  little  firom  their  plans,  they  make 
it  a  crime  in  their  consul,  and  cite  him  before  their  tribunal.  But  know,  Komans, 
the  effect  <^  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  your  generals.  All  have  not  the  resell^ 
tion  and  constancy  of  Fabius,  to  despise  impertinent  reports.  He  could  choose 
rather  to  suffer  the  people,  upon  such  unhappy  rumours,  to  invade  hb  autho^ 

?r,than  to  ruin  affairs,  in  order  to  preserve  tneir  opinion,  and  an  empty  name, 
am  far  from  believing,  that  generals  stand  in  no  need  of  advice ;  I  think,  oo 
the  contrary,  that  whoever  would  conduct  every  thing  alone,  upon  his  own 
opinion,  and  without  counsel,  shows  more  presumption  than  prudence.  But 
some  may  ask.  How  then  shall  we  act  reasonably  ?  In  not  simerii^  any  pev- 
son  to  obtrude  their  advice  upon  your  generals,  but  such  as  are,  in  the  first 
place,  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  and  have  learned  from  experience  what  it  is  tx> 
command  ;  and,  in  die  second,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  who  know  the  enemy, 
are  witnesses  in  person  to  all  that  passes,  and  share  with  us  in  all  danrers. 
If  tliere  be  any  one  who  conceives  himself  capable  of  assisting  me  with  his 
counsels  in  the  war  you  have  charged  me  with,  let  him  not  refuse  to  do  the 
republic  that  service,  but  let  him  ^  with  me  into  Macedonia ;  ships,,  horses, 
tents,  provisions,  shall  all  be  supplied  him  at  my  charge.  But  if  he  will  not 
take  so  much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  tranquillity  of  the  citv  to  the  danger  and 
£itigues  of  the  field,  let  him  not  take  upon  him  to  hold  the  helm,  and  continue 
idle  in  the  porC  The  city  of  itself  supplies  sufficient  matter  of  discourse  on 
other  subjects  ;  but  as  for  these,  let  him  be  silent  upon  them ;  and  know,  tihat 
we  shall  pay  no  regard  to  any  counsels,  but  such  as  shall  be  given  us  m  die 
camp  itself.^ ___.^ 

•  U  VM  %  MertMdl«pUa*a  is  all  ftfM  sad  Mlioii^Uiat  the  Divimtjr  pmUet  irTmtiiMi         *" 
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ghows  that  men  are  the  lanie  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  People  have  a  prof»em 
hity  for  examining,  criticising,  and  condenuiing  the  conduct  of  generals ;  and 
do  not  observe,  that  doing  so  is  a  manifest  contradiction  to  reason  and  justice. 
What  can  be  more  absurd  and  ridiculous,  than  to  see  persons,  without  any 
^Knowledge  or  experience  in  war,  set  themselves  up  for  censors  of  the  most  able 
generals,  and  pronounce  with  a  magisterial  air  upon  their  actions  ?  lor  the  most 
experienced  can  make  no  certain  judgment  without  being  upon  the  spot :  the 
least  circumstance  of  time,  place,  disposition  of  the  troops,  secret  orders  not 
\  divulged,  being  capable  of  making  an  absolute  change  in  the  general  rules  of 
conduct.  But  we  must  not  expect  to  see  a  failing  reformed,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  curiosity  and  vanity  of  human  nature ;  and  generals  would  do  wisely, 
itfter  the  example  of  Paulus  JSmilius,  to  despise  th^  city  reports,  and  crude 
opinions  of  idle  people,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  have  generally  as 
little  judgment  as  business. 

Paulus  iEmilius,  after  having  discharged,  according  to  custom,  the  duties  of 
religion,  set  out  for  Macedonia,  with  the  prs^or  Cn.  Octavius,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  fleet  had  been  allotted.* 

While  they  were  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  war  at  Rome, 
Perseus,  on  his  side^  was  not  idle.  The  iear  ot  the  approaching  danger  which 
threatened  him  havmg  at  length  got  the  better  of  his  avarice,  he  agreed  to  give 
Gentins,  king  of  lUyria,  three  hundred  talents  in  money,  and  purchased  bis 
alliance  at  that  price. 

He  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Rhodes,  convinced,  that  if  that 
island,  which  was  very  powerful  at  sea,  should  embrace  his  party,  Rome  would 
be  very  much  embarrassed.  He  sent  deputies  also  to  Eumenes  and  Antiochus, 
two  very  potent  kings,  and  capable  of  giving  him  great  aid.  Perseus  did  wisely 
in  having  recourse  to  these  measures,  and  in  endeavoring  to  strenjg^then  him- 
self by  such  supports  ;  but  he  entered  upon  them  too  late.  He  should  have 
begun  by  taking  those  steps,  and  to  have  made  them  the  first  foundations  ol 
his  enterprise.  He  did  not  tnink  of  puttins^  those  remote  powers  in  motion^ 
till  he  was  reduced  almost  to  extremity  and  his  afiairs  were  next  to  absolutely 
desperate.  It  was  rather  csdlin^  in  spectators  and  associates  of  his  ruin,  than 
aids  and  supports.  The  instructions  which  he  gave  his  ambassadors  were  very 
solid  and  persuasive,  as  we  shall  see ;  but  he  should  have  made  use  of  them 
three  years  sooner,  and  have  waited  their  event^  before  he  embarked,  almost 
ttlone^  in  the  war  against  so  powerful  a  people,  with  so  many  resources  in  case 
of  misfortune. 

The  ambassadors  had  the  same  instructions  for  both  these  kings.  They 
represented  to  them,  that  there  was  a  natural  enmity  between  republics  and 
monarchies.  That  the  Roman  people  attacked  the  kings  one  after  another  ;> 
and  what  added  extremely  to  the  indignity,  that  they  emploved  the  f<»rces  of 
the  kings  themselves  to  ruin  them  in  succession.  That  they  had  crushed 
his  father  by  the  assistance  of  Attalus ;  that  by  the  aid  of  Eumenes,  and,  in 
some  measure  by  that  of  his  father  Philip,  Antiochus  had  been  subjected,  and 
that  at  present  they  had  armed  Eumenes  and  Prusias  against  himself.  That 
after  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  destroyed,  Asia  would  be  the  next 
to  experience  the  same  fate ;  a  part  of  which  they  had  already  usurped,  under 
the  M^cious  colour  of  re-establishing  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty  ;  and 
that  dyria  would  soon  follow.  That  they  had  already  begun  to  prefer  Prusias 
to  Eumenes  by  particular  distinctions  of  honour,  and  had  deprived  Antiochus 
of  the  fruits  of  his  victories  in  Egypt.  Perseus  requested  of  them,  either  to  io- 
dine the  Romans  to  give  Mace£nia  peace ;  or,  if  they  persevered  in  the  unjust 
design  of  continuing  the  war,  to  regard  them  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  kings 
The  ambassadors  treated  with  Antiochus  openly,  and  without  any  j^eswrve. 

*  U^r.  1.  xlir.  a.  23^-4X9.    Polxb  L>tg9.t,  Ixxxv.  UnvU.    PluU  ia  PauL  iKmil.  p.  aaO»  S6l« 
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In  regard  to  Eomeiies,  tliev  covered  their  voyane  wiUi  the  pretext  of  ran- 
ftommg  prisoners,  aad  treated  only  in  secret  upon  the  real  cau»e  of  it.  There 
iiad  pwed  already  several  conferances,  at  different  times  and  places,  upon 
the  saase  suhrect,  which  had  begun  to  render  that  prince  very  much  suspected 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  not  l^ause  Eumenes  really  desired  that  Perseut 
shoi^  be  victorious  against  the  Romans ;  the  enormous  power  he  would  then 
have  had,  would  have  riven  him  umbrage,  and  highly  alarmed  his  jealousy: 
neither  was  he  more  wuling  to  dechire  openly  against^  or  to  make  war  upoif 
him.  But,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  two  parties  equally  mclined  to  peace,  Pe^ 
9ea8,^m  tne  fear  of  the  misfortunes  which  might  befall  him,  and  the  Romans, 
from  being  weary  of  a  war  protracted  to  too  great  a  length,  he  desired  to 
become  tlw  mediator  of  a  peace  between  them,  and  to  make  Perseus  purchas 
his  mediation,  or  at  least  his  inaction  and  neutrality,  at  a  high  price.  That 
was  already  agreed  upon,  and  was  fifteen  hundred  talents.  The  only  difler- 
ence  that  remamed,  was  in  settling  the  time  for  the  payment  of  that  sum.  Per* 
seus  was  for  waiting  till  the  service  took  effect,  and  in  the  mean  time  offered  (p 
deposit  the  money  in  Samothrada.  Etunenes  did  not  believe  himself  secul^e 
in  that,  because  Samothracia  depended  on  Perseus,  and  therefore  he  insisted 
upon  immediate  payment  of  part  of  the  money  which  broke  up  the  treaty. 

He  failed  likewise  in  anotner  negotiation,  which  might  have  been  no  less 
in  his  favour.  He  had  caused  a  bcxly  of  Gauls  to  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Danube,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  and  had 
agreed  to  give  ten  pieces  of  gold  to  each  horseman,  five  to  the  infantry,  and  a 
thousand  to  their  captains.  I  have  observed  above,  that  these  Gauls  had  taken 
the  name  of  Bastamse.  When  he  received  advice  that  they  were  arrived  upon 
the  firontiers  of  his  dominions,  he  went  to  meet  them  with  half  his  troops ; 
and  gave  orders,  that  in  towns  and  villages  through  which  they  were  to  pass, 
great  quantities  of  com,  wine,  and  cattle,  should  be  provided  for  them :  he 
had  presents  for  their  principal  officers,  of  horses,  arms,  and  robes ;  to  these 
he  added  some  money,  which  was  to  be  distributed  among  a  small  number* 
He  imagined  to  gain  tne  multitude  by  this  bait.  The  king  halted  near  the 
river  Axius,  where  he  encamped  with  his  troops.  He  deputed  Antigonus, 
one  of  the  Macedonian  lords,  to  the  Gauls,  who  were  abcui  thirty  leagues  di»> 
tant  from  him.  Antigonus  was  astonisined  ^"Men  ne  saw  men  of  prodigious 
stature,  sktHul  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  body,  and  in  handling  tneir  arma^ 
and  haughty  and  audacious  in  their  language,  which  abounded  with  menaces 
and  bravBdk>e8.  He  set  off,  in  the  best  terms,  the  orders  his  master  had  riven 
for  their  good  reception  wherever  they  passed,  and  the  presents  he  had  pre* 
pared  for  them ;  after  which  he  invited  them  to  advance  to  a  certain  place  fie 
mentioned,  and  to  send  their  principal  officers  to  the  king.  The  Gauls  were 
not  a  people  to  be  paid  with  words.  Clondicus,  the  general  and  king  of  these 
strangers,  came  directly  to  the  point ;  and  asked,  whether  he  had  brou^t  the 
sunr  agreed  on.  As  no  auswer  was  given  to  that  question,  *'Go,"  said  h^ 
^  and  let  your  prince  know,  that  till  he  sends  the  hostages  and  sums  agreed 
on,  tlie  Gauls  wul  not  stir  from  hence.''  The  king,  on  the  return  of  his  deputy 
assembled  hie  council.  He  foresaw  what  they  would  advise ;  but  as  he  w»s 
a  much  better  guardian  of  his  money  than  of  his  kingdom,  to  disguise  his 
avarice,  he  enlarged  a  great  deal  upon  the  perfidy  and  ferocity  of  the  Gauls^ 
adding^  that  it  wowd  be  dangerous  to  give  such  numbers  of  them  entrance  into 
Macedonia,  from  which  every  thing  was  to  be  feared,  and  tiiat  Ave  thousand 
horse  would  suffice  for  him.  Every  body  perceived  that  his  sole  apprehensioa 
was  for  his  money ;  but  nobody  dsured  to  contradict  him.  Antigonus  returned 
to  the  Gaub,  and  told  them  that  his  master  had  occasion  for  no  more  than 
five  thousand  horse.  Upon  whicli  they  raised  a  universal  cry  and  murmur 
against  Peraeus,  who  had  made  them  come  so  fto*.  to  insult  them  so  grossly. 
Oondicua  having  again  asked  Antigonus  whether  ne  had  brought  the  mon^ 
ibr  the  five  thousand  horse,  as  the  deputy  sought  evanoQa^  ami  gave  no  cfr 
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tect  aiMwera,  the  Gauls  ffrew  fiirious,  and  were  about  to  cot  him  in  pfestfyflfl 
ke  stronirly  apprehended.  However  they  had  a  leg^ard  to  his  <!n>j|j^  of  de- 
puty, and  dismissed  him  without  any  ill  treatment  to  his  pe?*(Ni.  TiieCiaiila 
marched  away  immediately,  resumed  their  route  to  the  Danube,  and  plHH 
dered  Thrace  in  their  way  home. 

Perseus,  with  so  consideraUe  a  reinforcement,  might  have  given  the  Romans 
great  trouble.  He  could  have  detached  those  (vauls  into  Thessaly,  where  they 
might  have  plundered  the  country,  and  taken  the  strongest  places.  By  that 
means,  remaining  quiet  about  the  river  Enipaeus,  he  might  have  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  Komans  either  to  have  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  the  entrance 
to  which  be  might  have  barred  with  his  troops,  or  to  have  subsisted  any  longer 
in  the  country,  because  they  could  have  brought  no  more  provisions,  as  before, 
from  Thessaly,  which  would  have  been  entirely  laid  waste*  The  avarice  by 
which  he  was  governed,  prevented  hb  making  any  use  of  so  great  an  advantage* 

The  same  vice  made  him  lose  another  of  the  same  nature.  Ur^i^ed  by  the 
condition  of  his  affairs,  and  the  extreme  danger  that  threatened  him,  he  had 
at  length  consented  to  give  Grentius  the  three  hundred  talents  he  bad  demanded, 
for  more  than  a  year,  for  raisine  troops,  and  fitting  out  a  fleet.  Pantauchus 
had  negotiated  this  treaty  with  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  had  begun  by  pay- 
ing the  king  of  Illjrria  ten  talents,  in  part  of  the  sum  promised  him.  Gentius 
despatched  his  ambassadors,  and  with  them  persons  he  could  confide  in,  to 
receive  the  money.  He  directed  them  also,  when  all  should  be  concluded, 
|o  join  the  ambassadors  of  Perseus,  and  go  with  them  to  Rhodes,^in  ofder  to 
brinp^  that  republic  into  an  alliance  with  them.  Pantauchus  had  repreaented 
to  him,  that  if  the  Rhodians  jmned  in  it.  Rome  would  not  be  able  to  make 
head  against  the  three  powers  united.  Perseus  received  these  ambassadors 
with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction.  After  the  excbai^^  ctf  hoetacesy  and 
the  takiiur  of  oaths  on  both  sides,  it  only  remained  to  deliver  the  three  Bundred 
talents.  The  ambassadors  and  agents  of  the  lUyrians  repaired  lo  Pela,  where 
the  money  was  paid  to  them,  and  put  into  chests,  under  the  seal  of  the  am- 
bassadors, to  be  conveyed  into  Illyria.  Perseus  had  given  secret  orders  to  the 
persons  charged  with  this  convoy,  to  march  slowly,  and  by  small  joumeya 
and  when  they  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia*  to  sioo  for  hb  flut&er 
orders.  During  all  this  time,  Pantauchus,  who  had  remained  at  the  court  of 
Illyria,  made  pressing  instances  to  the  king  to  declare  against  the  RooMUfis 
by  some  act  of  hostility.  In  the  mean  time  ambassadora  arrived  from  the  Ro- 
mans, to  negotiate  Im  alliance  with  Gentius.  He  had  ahneady  received  ten 
talents  by  way  ol  earnest,  and  advice  that  the  whole  sum  was  upon  the  road* 
Upon  the  repeated  solicitations  of  Pantauchus,  in  violation  of  all  rights,  human 
and  divine,  ne  caused  the  two  ambassadors  to  be  imprisoned,  under  pretence 
that  they  were  spies.  As  soon  as  Perseus  had  received  this  news,  believing 
him  sufficiently  and  irretrievably  engaged  against  the  Romans  by  so  glaring 
an  act.  he  recalled  those  who  carried  the  three  hundred  taleats ;  eongratelating 
himself  in  secret  upon  the  good  success  of  his  perfidy,  and  his  great  dexterity 
in  saving  his  money.  But  lie  did  not  s^  that  oe  only  kept  it  in  reserve  for  the 
vict(Mr ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  employed  it  in  defending  himself  against  him, 
and  to  conquer  him,  according  to  the  maxim  of  Philip  and  bis  son  Alexandar,  the 
nost  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  who  used  to  say,  ^  that  wctcry  should  be 
UMirchased  with  money^  and  not  money  saved  at  the  expense  of  victory.^' 

The  ambassadors  of  Perseus  and  Gentius  met  with  a  favourable  reception 
at  Rhodes.  A  decree  was  imparted  to  than,  by  which  the  republic  had  re- 
isolved  to  employ  all  their  iafiuence  and  power  to  oblige  the  two  piurties  ta  make 
peace,  and  to  declare  against  that  which  should  retee  to  ace^  pioposals  for 


The  RooHHi  goMfak  had  each  of  them  repaired  to  their  peals  in  the  ba* 
fianiBg  of  the  spring;  the  conaul  to  Macedonia, Octavlus  to  Ofea  with  ihtt 
Aeet^and  Aniciua  mto  lUyna* 


The  lueMi^  of  the  last  was  equally  rapid  and  fortonale.  He  eondocted 
Chewar  agaimtGcntiiit;  and  put  an  eiid  to  k  befoie  it  was  knofwn  at  Roma 
that  it  was  bmio.  lu  doratitm  was  unly  thirty  dasrs.  Havinr  treated  ScotiU^ 
the  capitid  of  the  oountry,  which  had  surrendered  to  him.  with  mat  modera 
tio%  the  other  dlies  soon  followed  its  example.  Gentius  mmself  was  redooea 
to  cume  and  dirow  himself  at  the  feet  of  Anietus  to  implore  his  mercy ;  cofr- 
iesamg^  with  teaes  in  his  ey(nL  his  fiiuk,  or  rather  folly,  in  havine  abandcsied 
the  pcffty  of  the  Romans..  The  prtttor  treated  him  with  humanity.  His  first 
care  was  to  release  the  two  amhasiadorB  from  prison.  He  sent  one  of  them, 
naoMd  Pcrpenna,  to  Rome,  to  carry  the  news  of  his  victory ;  and  some  days 
after  caused  Gcntms  to  be  conducted  thither,  with  his  wife,  children,  brothec, 
«Bd  the  prin^[Md  lords  of  the  codntrv.  The  sight  of  such  illustrious  prison* 
ers  very  much  ancmented  the  people's  joy.  Public  thanksgivings  were  mads 
to  the  gods,  and  the  tempks  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  of  aB 
sexes  and  ages. 

When  Paulus  £milius  approached  the  enemy,  he  found  Perseus  encamped 
near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Olympus,  in  places  which  seemed 
inaccessiUe.  He  had  the  Enmeus  in  front,  whose  banks  were  very  high  f 
and  on  the  side  where  he  lay,  ne  had  thrown  up  mod  intrenchments,  with 
lowers  at  proper  distances,  on  which  were  placed  balistas,  and  other  machines 
for  dkchargin^  darts  and  stcmes  upon  the  enemy,  if  they  ventured  to  approach. 
Perseus  hwl  fortified  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  him  believe  ntmself 
entirely  secure,  and  gave  him  hcoes  of  weakening,  and  at  last  repulsing  Paulus 
JEmlhus  by  length  w  time,  and  the  difficulties  be  would  find  to  subsist  hb 
troons,  and  maintam  his  ground,  in  a  country  aheady  eaten  up  by  the  enemy. 

He  did  not  know  what  kind  of  adversary  he  had  to  contend  with.  Paulus 
.£milius  employed  liis  thot^hts  soldy  in  preparing  eveiy  thing  for  action, 
and  was  contiaualiy  meditating  expedients  and  measures  for  executing  som^ 
enterprise  with  success.  He  began  by  establishing  an  exact  and  severe  dis- 
ciplme  in  his  army,  which  he  foand  corrupted  by  the  licentiousness  in  which 
it  had  been  sufierea  to  indulge.  He  reformed  several  things,  both  with  regard 
to  the  arms  of  the-  troops  and  the  dutv  of  sentinels.  It liad  been  a  custom 
among  the  soldiers  to  criticise  upon  their  general,  to  examine  all  his  actions 
among  themselves,  to  prescribe  hiSjConduct,  and  to  point  out  what  he  should 
OF  should  not  do.  He  spoke  to  them  with  resdution  and  dignity.  He  gave 
them  to  underslaad,  that  such  discourses  did  not  become  a  soldier ;  that  he 
ought  to  make  only  three  things  his  business ;  the  care  of  his  body,  in  order 
to  render  h  robust  and  active  £  that  of  his  arms,  to  keep  them  always  dean 
and  in  good  concKtioo ;  and  or  his  provisions,*^  that  he  might  be  always  in 
readiness  to  march  upon  the  first  notice ;  that  for  the  rest,  he  ought  to  rely 
upon  the  goodness  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  general.  That 
for  himsaf,  he  should  omit  nothing  that  might  be  necessary  to  give  them  c^ 
casion  to  evklence  tfaehr  valour,  and  that  they  had  only  to  take  care  to  do  their 
duty  well,  when  the  »gnal  was  given  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  mudi  tliey  were  animated  by  this  discourse.  The  old 
BoLdkers  declared^ that  they  had  never  known  their  duty  rightly  alt  that  day. 
A  surprising  change  was  immediately  observed  in  the  camp.  Nobody  was 
idle  in  it.  The  S(3diers  were  seen  sharpening  their  swords,  polishing  their 
helmets,  cuirasses,  and  shields ;  practising  an  active  motion  under  their  arms^ 
whirling  their  javelins,  and  brandishing  their  naked  swords ;  in  short,  form- 
ing and  inuring  themselves  in  all  military  exercises :  so  that  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  upon  the  first  opportunity  they  should  have  of  coming  m  conr 
tact  with  the  enemy,  they  vrere  detarmined  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  caaip  was  situated  very  commo(Hously,but  wanted  water,  whkh  was 
a  great  inconvenience  to  the  army.  Paulus  j£iailius,  whose  thoughts  extended 
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.to  tffi;^  fSBtog^MOmg  Mount  (Mympus  before  imn  veiy )itfli,ftnil  cQVier§tf  all 
over  with  trees  extremdv  green  and  ilourisfam^i  jadged,  /rom  tlie  qdaMity  add 
quality  of  those  trees,  that  there  must  be  springs  of  water  in  the  caverns  of 
the  mountain,  and,  at  the  same  time. ordered  openings  to  be  made  at  the  foot 
of  it,  and  pits  to  be  dug  in  the  sano.  The  surface  was  scarcely  broken  u^, 
when  springs  of  water  were  seen  to  ran,  muddy  at  first,  and  in  small  ^uann- 
tieSy  but  in  a  short  time  very  clear,  and  in  ^reat  abundance.  This  event, 
though  natural,  was  looked  upon  by  tho  soldiers  as  a  singular  fovour  of  the 
gods,  who  had  taken  Paulus  ^milius  under  their  protection,  and  made  him 
more  beloved  and  respected  by  them  than  before.* 

When  Perseus  saw  what  passed  in  the  Roman  camp,  the  ardour  of  the  sol- 
diers, their  active  behaviour,  and  the  various  exercises  by  whkh  they  prepared 
themselves  for  combat,  he  began  to  be  greatly  disquieted,  and  perceived  ulainly, 
that  he  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  Licinius  and  Hostilkn,  or  a  marcius ; 
and  that  the  Roman  army  was  entirely  altered  with  the  ^eneraL  He  redou- 
bled his  attention  and  application  on  hb  side,  anunated  his  sotdiers,  employed 
himsdf  in  formmg  them  bv  different  ezerdses,  added  new  works  to  the  old, 
and  used  all  means  to  put  his  camp  out  of  danger  of  insult 

In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  victory  in  Itisrria,  and  of  die  taking 
the  kmf^  with  all  his  family.  This  caused  incrediUe  joy  m  the  Roman  army, 
and  ezated  among  the  soldiers  an  inexpressible  ardow  to  signaliae  themselves 
also  on  their  side.  For  it  is  common,  when  two  armies  act  in  different  parts, 
for  the  one  to  be  unwilling  to  give  place  to  the  other,  either  in  vakmr  or  glory. 
Perseus  endeavoured*  at  first,  to  suppress  this  news ;  but  his  oare  to  dissemble 
it,  only  served  to  make  it  more  public  and  certam.  The  alarm  was  general 
among  his  troops,  who  apprehended  the  same  iate. 

At  thb  time  arrived  the  Rhodian  ambassadOTS,  who  came  to  make  the  same 
proDOsab  to  the  army  in  regard  to  peace,  which  at  Rome  had  so  Inghly  o^ 
fenoed  the  senate.  It  is  easy  to  jud^e  in  what  manner  they  were  received  in 
the  camp.  Some,  in  the  height  of  their  anger,  were  for  havine  tlmn  dismissed 
with  insult  The  consul  thought,  the  best  wav  to  express  liis  contempt  for 
them,  was  to  reply  coldly,  that  he  would  give  them  an  answer  in  fifteen  dairs. 

To  show  how  little  he  re|^arded  the  pacific  mediation  of  the  Rhodians,  he 
nssembled  his  council  to  deliberate  on  to^  means  of  entering  upon  action.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Roman  army,  which  therear  before  had  penetrated  into 
Macedonia,  had  quitted  it,  and  returned  into  Thessaly,periiap»on  aceouht  of 
provisions ;  for  at  present  they  were  consulting  measures  for  opening  a  pas- 
iBage  into  Macedonia.  Some,  and  those  the  oldest  officers,  were  for  attempt- 
ing to  forc^  the  enemy's  intrenchments  upon  the  banks  of  the  Enipaeus.  They 
observed  that  the  Macedonians,  who,  the  year  bdbre,  had  been  driven  from 
higher  and  better  fortified  places,  could  not  sustain  the  charge  of  the  Roman 
legions.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  Octavius,  with  the  fleet,  should  go  to 
Thessalonica,  and  attack  the  seacoasts,  in  €M:der  to  obUgd  the  king,  by  that 
diversion,  to  detach  part  of  his  troops  from  the  Enipaeus,  for  the  defence  of  his 
country,  and  thereby  leave  the  passage  open,  h  is. highly  important  for  an 
able  and  experienced  general  to  have  it  to  his  powei^  to  choose  what  measures 
he  pleases.  Paulus  iEmilius  had  quite  different  views.  He  saw  that  the  Eni- 
pasus,  as  well  from  its  natural  situation,  as  the  fortifications  which  had  been 
added  to  it,  was  inaccessible.  He  knew,  besides,  without  mentioning  the  ma- 
chines disposed  on  all  sides,  that  the  enemy's  troops  were  much  more  expert 
than  his  own  in  discharging  javelins  and  darts.  To  undertake  the  forcing  of 
such  impenetrable  lines  as  those  were,  would  only  have  exposed  his  troops  to 
inevitable  slaughter ;  and  a  good  general  spares  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  be«- 
cause  he  hokn  upon  himself  as  their  lather,  and  bdieves  it  hi»  duty  to  preserve 
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ti^eBiafUteUiliai*  HekeiiCqiiiciyUienfoMylbrfoniedtaySyWlliMiiitiMU^ 
die  kast  movement  Phitarch  says,  that  it  was  believed  there  never  ww  an 
exain})le  of  two  armies  to  namerous,  that  lay  so  lon|  in  the  presence  of  each 
other^in  such  profound  peace,  and  so  perfect  a  tranqwHity.  At  any  other  time, 
the  soldiers  would  have  murmured  out  of  ardour  and  impatience ;  but  Paulas 
JEmilius  had  taught  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  conduct  or  their  leader. 

At  length,  dier  dili|[;ent  inquiry,  and  using  all  means  for  information,  he  was 
told  by  two  Perrhoebian  merchaiits,  whose  prudence  and  fidelity  he  liad  e>- 
perienced,  that  there  was  a  way  through  Perrhoebia,  which  led  to  Pythium^a 
.town  situated  upon  the  brow  of  Mount  Olympus  :*  that  this  way  was  not  difr 
ficult  of  access,  out  was  well  guarded.  Perseus  had  sent  thitiier  a  detachment 
of  ^ve  thousand  men.  He  conceived,  that  in  causing  this  post  to  be  attacked 
in  the  night,  by  surprise,  and  by  good  troops,  the  enemy  might  be  driven  out, 
and  he  taJLe  possession  of  it.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  amuse  the  enemy, 
and  to  conceal  his  real  design.  He  sent  for  the  praetor  Octavius,  and.  having 
(explained  himself  to  him,  he  ordered  hhn  to  go  with  his  fleet  to  HeracWa,  and 
to  take  ten  day's  provisions  with  him  for  a  thousand  men,  in  order  to  make 
Perseus  beliove,  that  he  was  gdng  to  ravage  the  seacoasts.  At  the  same  time, 
he  made  his  son,  Fabios  Maximus,then  very  young,  with  Scipio  Nasica,the 
son-in-law  of  Scipio  Afiricanus,  set  out  -  he  gave  them  a  detachment  of  ^\e 
thousand  chosen  troops,  and  ordered  them  to  march  by  the  seaside  toward 
Hecaclea,  as  if  they  were  to  embark  there,  according  to  what  had  been  pro- 
posed in  the  council.  When  they  arrived  there,  iSd  pr«Cor  told  them  the 
consul's  orders.  As  socm  as  it  was  niffht,  ointting  their  route  by  the  seacoasi, 
they  advanced,without  halting,  toward  Pythiinn.  over  the  mountauis  and  rocks, 
conducted  by  the  two  Perrhoebian  guides*  It  nad  been  concluded,  that  they 
should  arrive  there  the  third  day  before  it  was  light. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pauhis  iEmilius,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  prevent  hit 
bavins  any  other  thoughts,  the  next  day,  in  the  morning,  detaclied  his  light- 
armed  troops,  as  if  he  mtendod  to  attack  tlie  Macedonians.  TH&y  came  to 
a  slight  engagement  in  the  course  of  the  river  itself,  which  was  then  very  low. 
The  banks  on  each  side,  from  the  top  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  had  a  declivity 
of  three  hundred  paces,  and  the  stream  was  a  thousand  paces  broad.  The  action 
was  fought  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  consul,  who  were  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  in  the  front  of  theur  respective  camps.  The  consul  caused  the  retreat 
to  be  sounded  toward  noon.  The  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  The 
next  day  tlie  battle  was  renewed  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  the  same 
hour ;  but  it  was  warmer,  and  continued  longer.  The  Romans  besides  havintf 
to  contend  in  close  engagement,  were  annoyed  by  the  enemy  from  the  tops  of 
the  towers  on  the  banks,  who  poured  volleys  of  darts  and  stones  upon  tnera. 
Tlie  consul  lost  many  more  men  this  day,  and  made  them  retire  late.  The  third 
day,  Paulus  iCmilius  lay  still  and  seemed  to  design  to  attempt  a  passage  near 
the  sea.    Perseus  did  not  suspect  in  the  least  the  danger  that  threatened  him. 

Scipio  arrived  in  the  night  of  the  third  day,  near  Pjrthium.  His  troops 
were  very  much  fatigued,  for  which  reason  he  made  them  rest  themselves  the 
rcmaind^  of  the  night.  Perseus  in  the  mean  time  was  very  quiet.  But  on 
a  sadden  a  Cretan  deserter,  who  had  gone  off  from  Scipio's  troops,  rou3ed  hinfr 
from  his  security,  by  letting  him  know  the  compass  the  Romans  had  taken  to 
surprise  him.  The  king,  t^iified  with  the  news,  detached  immediately  ten 
tliousand  foreign  soldiers,  with  two  thousand  Macedonians,  under  the  coiik 
mand  of  Milo,  and  ordered  them  with  all  possible  diligence  to  take  possession 
of  an  eminence,  which  the  Romans  had  still  to  pass  before  they  arrived  at 
lithium.  He  accordingly  got  thither  before  them.  A  very  warm  engage* 
ment  ensued  upon  tins  eminence,  and  the  victory  was  (or  some  time  in  sus  •^ 
—  ' —  ,  f  "  " 
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pente.  BiitdMkiiw'sdetadiiaeMatlcngtiinvewftyon  ifflrideB^aiidt^ 
pat  to  the  root*  Scqiio  punned  tliemvigorooily,  and  kdhisYktonoiistroopi 
mto  the  plain. 

When  dioee  who  fled  came  to  the  camp  of  Persensy  dvy  occasioned  80  ^reai 
a  terror  in  it,  that  he  immediately  decamued,  and  retired  by  his  rear,  seized 
widi  fear,  and  almost  in  despaur.  He  held  a  couneil,  to  ddiberate  on  proper 
measures.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was  best  to  halt  under  the  walls  of 
Pydna,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  battle,  or  (o  divide  his  troops  into  his  towns, 
lupply  them  well  with  provisions,  and  expect  the  enemy  there,  who  conld  not 
aubsist  lonr  in  a  country  which  lie  had  taken  care  to  lay  waste,  and  coidd 
furnish  nddier  foraf^e  for  the  horse,  nor  provisions  for  the  men.  The  latter 
resolution  had  manyinconvenienees,and  argued  that  the  prince  was  reduced  to 
llie  last  extremity,  witliout  either  hope  or  resource ;  not  to  mention  the  hatred  he 
had  drawn  up<m  himself  by  mining  the  conntry,  whidi  he  had  not  only  conh- 
manded,  but  executed  in  peraon.  While  Perseus,  uncertain  what  to  resolve, 
fluctuated  in  doubt,  the  principal  officers  represented  to  him,  that  his  army  was 
much  superior  to  tiiat  of  the  liomans ;  that  his  troops  were  determined  to  be- 
have well,  having  their  wives  and  children  to  defend :  that  being  himsdf  wit- 
ness of  all  their  actions,  and  fighting  ttt  tlidr  head,  thev  would  behave  with 
double  ardour,  and  give  prao&  of  tneir  valour  in  emulation  of  each  other. 
These  reasons  reanimated  the  {Hrince.  He  retired  under  tlie  walls  of  Pydna, 
wliere  he  encamped,  and  prepared  for  a  battle^  He  forgot  nothing  that  might 
conduce  to  the  advantages  of  his  ground,  asngned  every  one  his  post,  and  gave 
all  orders  with  great  presence  of  sdnd,  resolved  to  attack  the  Romans  as  soon 
as  they  appeared. 

The  place  where  he  encamped  was  a  bare,  level  county,  very  advantage- 
ous for  drawing  up  a  great  body  of  heavy-armed  foot  in  battle.  Upon  3ie 
right  and  left  tliore  was  a  ridge  of  titde  hills,  which  uniting,  gave  die  lij^ht-armed 
foot,  and  die  archers,  a  secure  retreat,  and  also  a  means  to  conceal  tlieir  march- 
ing to  surround  the  enemy,  and  to  charge  them  in  flank.  The  whole  front, 
(if  the  army  was  covered  by  two  small  rivm,  which  had  not  mudi  water  at 
diat  time,  in  consequence  of  the  season,  for  it  was  then  about  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, but  whose  steep  banks  would  give  the  Romans  great  trouble,  and  break 
their  ranks. 

Paulus  ^militts  having  arrived  ai  Pytluum,  and  joined  Scipto'is  detachment, 
marched  down  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  in  order  of  battle  against  the 
enemy;  keepin{|[  always  on  the  saacoast,  for  the  convenience  of  having  pro- 
visions brought  in  barLs  from  the  Roman  fleet  But  wlien  he  came  in  view 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  had  considered  the  good  disposition  of  their  army, 
and  the  number  of  tiieir  troops,  he  halted  to  deliberate  on  what  to  do.  The 
young  officers,  full  of  ardour  and  impatience  for  the  battle,  advanced  at  the 
headof  the  troops,  and  came  to  him,  to  entreat  him  to  give  battle  without  de- 
lay. Scipio,  whose  baldness  was  uicreased  by  his  late  suci^ss  upon  Mount 
Olynipus,  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  rest  by  his  earnestness,  and  tlh^ 

Sressing  instances  he  made.  He  represented  to  him,  that  the  generals,  his  pre- 
ecessors,  had  sufiered  the  enemy  to  escape  out  of  tlieir  hands  by  delays :  that 
he  was  afraid  Perseus  would  fly  in  the  night,  and  they  should  be  obliged  to 
pursue  him,  with  ereat  danger  and  difficulty,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  his  king- 
dom, in  making  the  army  take  drcuitous  marches  through  defiles  and  forests,- 
as  had  happened  in  the  preceding  years.  He  advised  him,  therefore,  while 
the  enemy  was  in  the  open  field,  to  attack  him  immediately,  and  not  to  let 
slip  so  fair  an  occauon  of  conquering  liim. 

^  Formerly,''  replied  the  consul  to  young  Scipio,  ^  Z  thought  as  you  do  now, 
and  one  day  you  will  think  as  I  do.  I  sliall  give  you  the  reasons  of  my  con- 
duct another  time;  at  present,  satisfy  yourself,  and  rely  upon  the  discretkmof 
an  old  general."  The  young  officer  was  silent,  amvinced  that  the  conflul  had 
good  reason  for  acting  as  he  did. 
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of  the  army,  in  new  of  the  eimuy 9  to  draw  up  inorderof  baltleiUid  to  picMnl 
a  front,as  if  they  intended  to  engage  They  were  disposed, aecorduig  to  the 
custom  of  the  Ronan^  in  three  lines.  At  the  same  tmie  the  pioneers,  covered  by 
those  lines,  were  employed  in  forming  a  camp.  As  they  were  verv  numerouS| 
the  work  wak  soon  completed.  The  consul  made  the  battaiionsfile  off  gtmkh 
aDy,  b^inning  with  the  rear,  which  was  nearest  the  woriunen*  and  drew  off  the 
wluMe  army  into  the  intreuchments,  without  concision,  disorder,  or  being  pcfw 
ceived  by  the  enemy.  The  king,  on  his  side,  seemg  the  Romans  decline  figfa^ 
ang.  retired  also  into  his  camp. 

It  was  a  uniform  custom  among  the  Romans,  thoorh  they  were  to  stay 
only  one  dav  and  night  in  a  place,  to  enclose  themselves  in  a  well  forttted 
camp:  by  that  means  th^  placed  themselves  beyond  msult.and  avoided  aB 
surprise.  The  soldiers  looked  upon  this  military  abode  as  Uieir  chy ;  tlie  in 
trencliments  served  instead  of  walls,  and  the  tents,  of  houses.  In  case  of  a 
balde,  if  the  army  were  overcome,  the  camp  served  for  a  retreat  and  refiige; 
and  if  victorious^  they  found  it  a  place  of  quiet  and  security.* 

The  night  bemg  come,  and  the  troops  having  taken  Uieir  refreshmcnty 
while  they  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  going  to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon, 
which  was  then  at  full,  and  dready  very  high,  began  to  grow  dark,  and  the 
tight  £auling  by  degrees,  it  chanced  its  colour  several  times,  and  was  at  length 
totally  edipsed.  A  tribune,  called  C.  Sulpitius  Gallus.  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  havine  assembled  the  soldiers  with  the  consul's  pcnnie* 
siiMi,  had  apprised  them  of  the  eclipse,  and  showed  them  the  exact  moment 
wh^  it  would  begin,  and  how  lone  it  would  continue.  The  Roman  soldieiB| 
dierelbre,  were  not  astonished  at  this  accident;  they  only  believed  that  Sul- 
pitius had  more  than  human  knowledge.  But  the  whole  camp  of  the  Mao^ 
donvms  were  seiaed  with  horror  and  (ftead ;  and  it  was  whispered  thnN^ghoeC 
an  the  anuyj  tliat  this  prodigy  fioretold  the  ruin  of  tlie  king. 

The  next  day  Paukis  iEmuius,  who  was  a  very  religious  observer  of  all  the 
ceremonies  prMcribed  for  the  sacrifices,  or  rather  very  superstitious,  applied 
himsdf  to  onermg  oxen  to  Hercules.  He  sacrificed  twenty ^  one  after  anotheri 
witliout  finding  any  fovoncable  sign  in  the  entrails  of  thoso  victims.  At  lenfth, 
at  the  twenty-nrst  he  imagined  1^  saw  such  as  promised  him  the  victuqr,  if  he 
only  defended  hunselL  without  attacking  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time  he 
vowed  a  sacrifice  to  tne  same  god  of  one  hundred  oxen,  with  public  gamei. 
fibviag  made  an  end  of  all  these  religious  ceremonies,  about  nine  inthemorft- 
ing  he  assembled  lus  council.  He  bad  lieard  complaints  of  his  slowness  In 
attacking  the  enemy.  He  desired  therefore  to  ^ve  this  assembly  an  aoemmt 
of  his  conduct,  especially  out  of  regard  fur  Scipio,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
it.  The  reasons  for  his  not  haviac  given  batde  the  day  before,  were,  first,  be^ 
cause  the  enemy's  army  was  mucn  superior  in  number  to  his  own,  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  weaken  considerably,  by  the  mat  detachment  ibr  the 
guard  of  the  baggage.  In  the  second  place.it  would  not  have  consisted  with 
prudence  to  engace  troops  entirely  fresh  with  hb,  exhausted  as  they  were  by 
a  long  aad  painfiil  march,  by  the  exces«ve  wdght  of  their  arms,  by  the  heal 
of  the  sun,  firom  which  they  had  sufi^d  much,  and  by  thirst,  which  ^ve  them 
insuppoitaUe  pain.  In  the  last  place,  he  insisted  strongly  on  the  indispen- 
sable neoesMty  a  c ood  general  was  under^  not  to  fight  till  he  had  a  well  in- 
trenched cttDsp  beiiind  him.  which  might,  in  case  of  accident,  serve  the  army 
for  a  retreat.  He  conduded  his  discoune  with  bidcfing  them  prepare  for  battle 
the  same.  day. 

We  see  here,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  tlie  duty  of  toldiera 
and  subakem  officers, and  that  of  a  general:  die  Ibrmer  have  only  to  deeire 

•  WiMft  vMtii  Mttra  muaHa  pdrlna  U  •aaet  earns Mereatit  ihMvbaiit  MM^Patiia  alttm  6ft  milite- 
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au  J  L>oiia%*«  wetf  m  battlt* ;  but  the  geneniPn  boiiiiess  is  to  foresee^  welgfa/asd 
compare  every  things,  in  order  to  cboote  his  mcnsttres  with  mature  demera* 
tion ;  and  by  a  wise  dela^  of  some  days,  or  even  hoars,  he  often  preserves 
an  array,  which  an  inconsiderate  precipitation  mieht  have  exposed  to  ram.* 

Thou^rh  the  resolution  for  fig^hting  had  been  taken  on  both  »des,  it  was^ 
tiowever,  rather  a  kind  of  chance  that  drew  on  the  balde,  than  the  order  «if  the 
generals,  who  were  not  very  warm  on  either  side.  Some  Thracian  sc^dien 
charged  a  party  of  Romans  in  their  return  from  foraging.  Seven  hupdred 
Ligurians  came  to  assist  these  foragers.  The  Macedonians  caused  troops  ta 
advance  to  support  the  Thracians ;  the  reinforcements  on  both  sides  contin^ 
uaUy  increasing,  the  battle  at  lengtti  became  general. 

It  is  a  mbfortune  that  we  have  lost  the  passage  of  Pdybiusi  and  after  him 
of  Livy,  which  describes  the  order  of  this  battle :  this  pots  it  out  of  my  power 
to  dve  a  just  idea  of  it,  what  Plutarch  sasrs,  being  quite  difierent  from  the  little 
'which  remains  of  it  in  Livy. 

In  the  be^innii^i  of  the  charge,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  distinguished 
themselves  from  all  the  king's  troops  in  a  particular  manner.  Upon  which 
I^tthis  ^milius  advanced  to  the  front  ranks,  and  found  that  the  Macedon- 
ians, who  formed  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  drove  the  points  of  their  pikes 
into  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all 
then*  efforts,  were  unable  to  reach  them  with  their  swords ;  andf  he  saw,  at  the 
'Same  time,  that  the  whole  front  line  of  the  enemy  joined  their  bucklers^  and 
presented  their  pikes.  This  rampart  of  brass,  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable 
to  his  lerionSj  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  terror.  He  often  spoke  afler- 
•wardi  of  the  impression  that  dreadful  sight  made  upon  him,  and  wnat  reason 
it  gave  him  to  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  battle.  But,  not  to  discourage  his 
"troops,  he  concealed  from  them  -his  anxiety,  and  appearing  with  a  gay  and 
serene  countenance,  rode  through  all  the  ranks  without  helmet  or  ^eoirass,  ani- 
mating them  with  his  expressions,  and  much  more  by  his  example.  The 
general,  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  was  seen  exposing  himself  to  danger 
and  fati^e  like  a  young  officer. 

The  Pe!i|^mans.  a  people  of  Italy,  who  had  attacked  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx, not  being  able  to  break  it  with  their  utmost  endeavours,  one  of  their  oSh 
cers  took  the  ensign  of  his  company,  and  threw  it  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
The  rest  threw  themselves,  in  consequence,  like  desperate  men,  upon  that  bat- 
talion. Astonishing  actions  ensued  on  both  sides,  with  a  most  dr^KkiH  slau|[b- 
ter.  The  Pelignians  endeavoured  to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  with 
their  swords,  and  to  push  them  back  with  their  bucklers  $  striving  sometimes 
to  pull  them  out  of  their  hands,  or  turn  them  aside,  in  order  to  open  themselves 
an  entrance  between  them.  But  the  Macedonians  always  keeping  close  order, 
and  holding  their  pikes  in  both  hands,  presented  tfaust  iron  rampart,  and  gave 
such  heavy  thrusts  to  those  who  pressed  upon  them,  that,  piercmg  shields  and 
cuirasses,  they  laid  the  boklest  of  the  Pelienians  dead,  who  without  any  cau- 
tion, continued  to  rash  headlong,  like  wild  beasts,  upon  the  spears  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  hurrjr  upon  a  death  they  saw  before  their  eyes. 

The  whole  front  line  being  thus  thrown  into  disorder,  the  second  was  dis 
couraged,  and  began  to  fdl  back.  They  did  not  fly  indeed;  but  instead  of 
'  advancing,  they  retreated  toward  Mount  Olocris.f  When  Paulas  JSmilius 
saw  that,  ne  tore  his  clothes,  and  was  struck  with  extreme  sorrow  to  see,  upon 
the  first  troops  having  given  way,  that  the  Romans  were  afraid  to  face  the 
I>halanx.  It  presented  a  front  covered  with  pik«,  and  close  as  an  impene- 
trable intrenchment ;  and,  continuing  invincible,  it  could  neither  be  broken 
nor  opened.  But  at  lengm  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  great  extend 
of  the  fioBt  of  battle,  not  acknitting  the  enemy  to  con^ue  every  where  that 

*  Dirin  inVtr  •sercttom  d«h«tqiM  mttiria.    Militibus  oupidioem  pumaadi  eonreiuM ;  dttcet  ftofiiUa^ 
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file  of  bncklen  md  pikts,  Panilas  MwS&m  «taMrftd  tini  die  Mwedonkii 
phalanx  was  oUiged  to  leave  openinin  and  intervals,  and  dwt  k  fell  back  am 
<ine  side,  ^v^le  it  advaaeed  on  tlie  oUier;  which  most  neeesMriiy  hapuen  hi 
great  armies,  when  the  troops,  not  always  acting  with  the  same  vigeor,  fignt  also 
with  different  success. 

Failhis  .£niilias,as  an  able  genesal,  who  knew  howto  improve  all  advan* 
tages,  dividing  his  troops  into  pntoons,  gave  orders  for  them  to  fell  into  the  void 
spacM  of  the  enemy^  battalion,  and  ti»  attack  tlient  no  longer  in  front  by  a  gcn^ 
ml  charge^  but  by  small  detachments,  and  in  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
This  order,  ^ven  so  critically,  occasioned  the  gaining  of  the  battle.  The  Ro 
mans  immediateiy  fell  into  the  vind  spaces,  and  thefeby  put  it  out  of  the  enemy's 
power  to  use  their  long  pikes,  charging  them  in  flank  and  rear,  whei«  tMy 
were  uncovered.  The  iihalanx  was  soon  broken,  and  all  its  force,  which  coik 
dsted  sc^ely  in  its  union,  and  die  weight  of  tlie  whole  body  togetlwr,  vani^ied 
and  disappeared.  When  tliey  came  to  figlit  man  to  man,  or  platoon  to  platoon, 
the  M acegoniaiis  with  their  mort  swords  struck  upon  the  Roman  shidds,  which 
were  very  strong  and  solid,  and  -coveied  them  almost  from  head  to  foot;  on 
the  c<Mitrary  tliey  oppoacd  small  bucklers  a^nst  die  swords  of  tlie  Romans, 
wliich  were  heavy  and  strung,  and  handled  vnth  such  force  and  vieonr,  that  they 
scarcely  discharged  a  bfow  which  dkl  not  either  cut  deep,  or  make  shields  and 
armour  fly  in  pieces,  and  draw  blood.  The  phalanx  having  lost  their  advan- 
tage, bang  uken  on  their  weak  side,  reiistea  with  great  dukulty,  and  were 
at  length  ov«rdirown. 

The  king  of  Macedonia,  abandoning  himself  to  his  fear,  rode  off  foil  speed 
m  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  retired  into  tlie  city  of  Py  dna,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  ofiter  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules;  as  if,  says  Plutarch,  Hercules  was 
a  god  that  would  receive  the  sacrifices  of  ab}ect  cowards,  or  give  ear  to  unjust 
vows;  for  it  is  not  just. that  he  slitwld  be  victorious,  who  durst  not  fece  the 
enemy ;  whereas  the  same  god  received  the  pra3*er  of  Paulus  ^milius,  be- 
cause he  asked  victory  with  sword  in  hand,  and  invoked  his  aid  by  fighting 
valiandy. 

It  was  in  the  attack  of  the  phalanx  where  the  batde  was  warmest,  and  where 
the  Romans  found  the  greatest  renstance.  Tt  was  there,  also,  that  the  son  oi 
Cato,  son-in-law  of  Paulus  ^milius,  after  having  done  prodigies  of  valour, 
unhappily  lost  bis  sw^nrd,  which  slipped  Mitof  his  hand.  Upon  this  accident, 
quite  oirt  of  himself  and  inconsolable,  he  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  assem- 
bling a  body  of  brave  and  resolute  young  seldiers,  he  rushed  headlone  and 
furious  upon  the  Macedonians^  Altef  extraordinary  efforu,  and  a  most  bloodv 
slaughter,  they  made  die  latter  give  way,  and  remaining  masters  of  the  groundf, 
they  applied  themselves  in  seardiing  for  the  sword,  which  they  found  at  last 
under  heaps  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Transported  with  that  good  fortune, 
and  raising  shouts  of  victory,they  fell  with  new  ardour  upon  such  of  the  encmv 
as  stood  firm :  so  that  al  lenjifth  the  three  thousand  Macedonians  wlio  remained, 
and  were  a  distinct  body  Irom  the  phalanx,  were  entirely  cut  to  pieces ;  not 
a  man  of  them  quiuiog  bis  rank,  or  ceasing  to  fight  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life. 

After  the  defeat  of  this  body,  all  the  rest  lied,  and  so  great  a  number  of  them 
were  killed,  that  the  whole  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  covered 
widi  the  dead,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans  passed  the  river  Leucus, 
they  found  the  waters  still  stained  with  their  blood.  ^  It  is  said  that  twenty* 
five  thousand  men  on  the  »de  of  the  Macedonians  perished  in  diis  battle.  Th^ 
Romans  lost  only  one  hundred,  and  made  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  prisoners. 
Tlie  cavalry,  which  had  no  share  in  this  batde,  seeing  the  foot  put  to  the  rout, 
had  retired ;  and  the  Ronlfins,  firom  their  violent  arcbur  against  the  phalanx^ 
did  not  thiw  at  that  time  of  pursuing  them. 

This  great  battle  was  dectl^ed  so  suddenly,  that  the  charge,  which  began  al 
duee  in  the  afternoon,  was  followed  by  the  vieU>ry  before  touc*   The  rest  oi 
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die  day  WW  €wpleyed  ift  te  |mrndt»  whidi  Wis  «rft^ 
tnx^didiKftfetnnilaUlaletntheiiieht*  All  the  tervBMIi  ii  the  vmy  wvnt 
uut  to  meet  their  masters  with  preset  shcNits  of  joy*  and  cenducted  tlie«  wkh 
torches  to  the  camp,  where  they  had  made  ahwiinaiiDPSiand  eofwed  the  tents 
with  wreaths  of  ivy  and  crowns  of  lanreL* 

Bat  in  the  midst  of  liis  great  vktory,  the  general  was  in  extreme  a Aictfon 
Of  the  two  sons  he  had  m  the  battle^  the  youngest^  who  was  but  seventeen 
years  old,  and  wliom  he  knred  with  most  tesHieniess,  because  he  had  already 
given  great  hopes  of  himself,  did  not  appear.  The  camp  was  universally 
alarmed,  and  the  cries  of  joy  were  changed  into  a  moomful  silence.  They 
searchecf  for  him  with  torches  among  the  dead,  hot  to  no  pwpose.  At  length, 
when  the  night  was  very  far  advanced,  and  they  despaired  of  ever  seeing  him 
again,  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  attended  only  by  two  or  three  of  his  com 
rades,  all  covered  with  the  blood  of  tlie  enemy.  Panhis  ^milhis  thon^t  he 
had  recovered  him  from  the  dead,  and  did  not  tiegin  to  taste  the  ^oy  of  his 
victory  till  that  moment.  He  was  reserved  for  other  tears,  and  rums  no  less 
to  be  deplored.  The  young  Roman,  of  whfom  we  speak,  was  the  second  Scipio, 
who  was  afterwards  called  Africanus,  and  Numantimis,  from  having  destroyed 
Carthage  and  Numantia.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Sdpio,  the  conqoeroi 
of  Hannibal.  The  consul  immediately  despatched  three  couriers  of  distinction; 
of  whom  his  son  Fabios  was  one^  to  carry  the  news  of  this  victory  to  Rome 

In  the  meantime,  Perseus,  contmuing  his  flight,  had  passed  the  city  of  Pydnaj 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  Pella,  with  all  bis  horse,  which  had  escaped  fix>m  the 
batde  without  striking  a  blow.  The  foot  soldiers  that  fled  in  disorder,  meet* 
ing  them  upon  the  road,  reproached  them  in  the  sharpest  terms,  calling  them 
cowards  and  traitors ;  and,  carrying  thehr  resentment  Aurther.  they  pulled  them 
off  their  horses,  and  wounded  a  great  nrnnb^  of  them.  The  king,  who  ap- 
prehended the  consequences  of  that  tumuk,  quitted  the  Ingh  road,  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  known,  folded  up  his  ro^al  mantle,  put  it  Mimd  lum,  took  the 
dndem  from  his  head,  arid  carried  it  in  his  hancl ;  and,  to  discourae  witli  his 
friends  with  the  more  ease,  he  alip^hted,  and  led  his  horse  with  his  own  hand. 
Several  of  those  who  attended  him,  took  difier^it  routes  from  his,  under  va- 
rious pretexts ;  less  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  the  «iemy,than  to  shun  the  fury 
of  the  prince,  whose  defeat  had  only  served  to  irritate  and  inflame  his  natural 
forocity.  Of  all  his  courtiers,  three  only  remained  with  him,  and  those  ail 
strangers.  Evander.of  Crete,  whom  he  liad  employed  to  assassinate  king 
£umenea,was  one  or  them.     He  retained  his  fid€r*ty  for  him  to  the  last. 

When  he  arrived  about  midnight  m  Pdia,  he  stahSed  two  of  his  treasurers 
witli  his  own  hands,  for  being  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him  the  foults  he  had 
committed,  aad  with  ill-thned  freedom  to  give  hun  their  counsel,  upon  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done  for  retrieving  his  affairs.  This  cruel  treatment  of 
two  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  who  had  failed  only  out  of  an  im- 

erudent  and  ill*«iined  aeal,  entirely  ruined  htm  with  every  body.  Alarmed 
y  the  almost  universal  desertion  of  his  officers  and  courtiers,  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe  at  Pella,  and  left  it  die  same  night  to  go  to  Aniphipolis,  carrying 
along  with  him  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures.  When  he  arrrived  there,  he 
sent  deputies  to  Paulus  iEmiiius,  lo  implore  his  mercy.  From  AmphipoHs  he 
went  into  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  took  reftige  in  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pdlux.  All  the  cities  of  Macedonia  opened  then-  gates  to  the  victor,  and 
submitted. 

The  consul,  having  quitted  Pydna,  arrived  the  next  day  at  Pella,  tlie  happy 
shuation  of  which  he  admired.  The  king's  treasures  had  been  kept  in  this 
dty ;  but  only  the  three  hundred  talents  he  had  sent  to  Gentius,  king  of  Thrace* 
and  afterwards  caused  to  be  brought  back,  were  found  there.    Pauhis  ^mi- 
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JoSyhaviof  Been  infomied  that  Pcnent  was  in  Samodiraci«,icpdraiI  to  A»- 
phipalis,in  order  lo  pass  from  thence  into  that  island. 

lie  was  encamped  at  Sires,  an  obscure  city,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Mi^ 
cedoaia,  in  the  country  of  the  Odoniantes,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Per- 
seus, which  was  presented  to  him  by  three  deputies  of  inconsiderable  birth  and 
condition.  He  could  not  forl)ear  shedding  tears,  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  human  airair8,of  which  the  present  condition  of  Perseus  was  a 
strilLing^  example.  But  when  he  saw  this  title  and  inscription  upon  tlie  letter, 
**  Perseus,  the  king^,  to  the  consul  Pauius  iEniilius,  fcreeting,''  the  stupid  igno- 
rance which  that  prince  seemed  to  be  in  of  his  condition,  extin^ished  in  liim 
all  sense  of  compassion ;  and  tliougU  the  tenor  of  the  letter  was  couched  in  « 
humble  and  suppliant  style,  and  little  consisted  with  the  royal  dignity,  he  dis- 
missed the  deputies  witlu>ut  an  answer.  How  haughty  were  these  proud  r^ 
publicans, to  demdc^an  unfortunate  king  immediately  in  this  manner!  Pef^ 
seus  perceived  that  he  was  henceforth  to  forget  his  title.  He  wrote  a  second 
letter^to  which  he  only  put  his  name,  witliout  the  addition  of  his  quality.  He 
demanded,  that  ccMnmissioners  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him^  which  waa 
granted.  This  negotiation  had  no  effect,  because,  on  the  one  side,  Perseof 
would  not  renounce  the  royal  dignity,  and  Pauius  iEmilius,  on  the  otherji^ 
sisted  that  he  should  submit  his  fate  entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  XU^ 
man  people. 

During  this  time,  the  prsetor  Octavius,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  arrived  at 
Samothracia.  He  did  not  take  Perseus  by  force  out  of  that  asylum,  in  respect 
to  the  gods  who  presided  in  it ;  but  he  endeavoured,  bsrpromises  and  threats, 
to  induce  him  to  quit  it,  and  surrender  himself  to  the  Romans.  His  ende»- 
vours  were  ineffectual. 

A  young  Roman,  named  Acilius,  eitlier  of  himself,  or  in  concert  with  the 
prsetor,  took  another  course  to  draw  the  king  out  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the 
assembly  of  the  Samotliracians,  which  was  then  held,  he  said  to  them,  ^  Is  it 
a  truth,  or  without  foundation,  that  your  island  is  held  a  sacred  and  inviolable 
asylum,  througlKHit  all  its  extent  ?"  Upon  being  answered  by  all  present,  that 
it  was  undoubtedly  so,  "  How,  then,'' continued  he,'"  do  you  suffer  its  sanc- 
tity to  be  violated  by  a  homicide,  contaminated  with  the  hlood  of  king  Ei^ 
menes  ?  And  as  all  religious  ceremonies  begin  by  the  exclusion  of  those  whose 
hands  are  impure,  how  can  you  suffer  your  temple  to  be  profaned  and  defiled 
by  the  presence  of  an  infamous  murderer  ?"  This  accusation  fell  upon  Per« 
seus ;  but  the  Samothracians  chose  rather  to  apply  it  to  Evancler,  whom  idl 
the  world  knew  had  been  the  agent  in  the  intended  assassination  of  Eumenes. 
They  sent,  therefore,  to  tell  the  king,  that  Evander  was  accused  of  a^sassina- 
tion^and  that  he  should  appear,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  sanctuary,  to 
justify  himself  before  the  judges ;  or,  if  he  was  afraid  to  do  that,  that  he  should 
take  measures  for  his  safety,  and  quit  the  temple.  The  king,  having  sent  for 
Evander,  advised  him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  to  submit  to  that  sentence. 
He  had  his  reasons  for  giving  this  council,  apprehending  he  would  declare,  that 
the  assassination  had  been  undertaken  by  his  order,  and,  therefore,  eave  him 
to  understand,  that  the  only  method  he  could  take  was  to  kill  himself.  Evan- 
der seemed,  at  first,  to  consent  to  it,  and,  professing  that  he  had  rather  die  by 
poison  than  the  sword,  he  intended  to  make  his  escape  by  flight.  The  king 
was  aware  of  that  desien,  and  fearins  the  Samothracians  would  let  the  weight 
of  their  resentment  fall  on  him,  as  naving  withdrawn  the  offender  from  tlie 
punishment  he  deserved,  he  ordered  him  to  be  killed. '  This  was  polluting  the 
sanctuary  with  a  new  crime;  but  he  corrupted  the  prmcipal  magistrate  with 
presents  of  monev.  who  declared  in  the  assembly,  that  Evander  had  laid  vio* 
lent  hands  upon  himself. 

The  prstoTr  not  being  able  to  persuade  Perseus  to  quit  his  asjrhmr,  wvb 
redneed  to  deprive  him  of  all  means  of  embarking  and  making  his  escape. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  precautions,  Perseus  secretly  gained  a  certain  CretaB| 
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called  Qtoandes,  who  had  a  merchant  8bfi>,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  f^ceire 
him  on  board)  with  all  bis  treasures  ;  they  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents. 
But  so  suspicious  was  he,  that  he  did  not  dispossess  himself  of  the  whole ;  he 
sent  only  a  part  of  it  to  the  ship,-and  reserved  the  rest  of  it  to  be  carried  ob 
board  with  himself.  The  Cretan,  following  the  genius  of  his  country  upon 
this  occasion,  shipped  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  sent  him  in  the 
evenine^,  and  sent  word  to  Perseus,  that  he  had  only  to  come  to  the  port  &t 
midnight  with  his  children,  and  such  of  his, people  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  attend  his  person. 

The  appointed  time  approacliing,  Perseus,  with  infinite  difficulty,  crept 
through  a  very  narrow  window,  crossed  a  garden,  and  got  out  througii  a  de- 
cayed house,  with  his  wife  and  son.  The  remainder  of  his  treasures  followed 
him.  His  grief  and  despair  were  inexpressible,  when  he  was  informed  that 
Oroandes,  with  his  rich  freight,  was  under  sail.  He  had  entrusted  his  other 
children  to  Ion,  of  Thessahmica,  who  had  been  his  favourite,  and  betrayed  him 
in  his  misfortunes ;  for  he  delivered  up  liis  children  to  Octavius,  which  was  the 
piincipal  cause  that  induced  Perseus  to  put  himself  into  the  power  of  those 
who  had  his  children  in  their  hands. 

He  accordingly  surrendered  himself,  and  Philip,  liis  son,  to  the  praetor  Oc- 
tavius, who  made  him  embark,  in  order  to  his  being  carried  to  tlie  consul, 
having  first  apprized  him  of  his  coming.  Paulus  iErailius  sent  his  soii4n-law, 
Tubero,  to  meet  him.  Perseus,  in  a  mourning  habit,  entered  the  camp,  at- 
tended only  by  his  son.  The  consul,  who  waited  for  him  with  a  sufficiently 
numerous  train,  upon  his  arrival,  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  advancing  some  few 
steps,  offered  him  his  hand  Perseus  threw  himself  at  his  feet ;  but  he  raised 
him  immediately,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  embrace  his  knees.  Having  in- 
troduced him  into  hb  tent,  he  made  him  sit  down,  facing  those  who  formed 
the  assembly. 

He  be^an  by  asking  him,  ^  What  cause  of  discontent  had  induced  him  to 
enter  with  so  much  annnosity  into  a  war  with  the  Roman  people,  that  ejQXMed 
himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  greatest  danger  ?"  When,  instead  oi  the  an- 
swer which  every  body  expected,  the  king,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  tlie  ground, 
and  shedding  tears,  kept  silence,  Paulus  JBmilius  continued  to  this  effect: 
^  Had  you  ascended  the  throne  a  vouth,  I  should  be  less  surprised  at  your  being 
iffnorant  of  what  it  was  to  have  the  Roman  people  for  your  friends  or  enemies. 
Sut  having  been  present  in  (he  war  made  by  your  father  against  us,  and  cer- 
tainly remembering  the  peace,  which  we  have' punctually  observed  on  our  side, 
how  could  you  prefer  war  to  peace,  with  a  people,  whose  force  in  tlie  former, 
and  fidelity  in  the  latter,  you  had  so  well  experienced  ?"  Perseus  made  no  far 
ther  answer  to  this  reproach  than  he  had  done  to  die  first  question.  '^  In 
whatever  manner,  notwithstanding,"  resumed  the  consul, "  these  affairs  have 
happened  ;  whether  they  are  the  effects  of  error,  to  which  all  mankind  are 
liable,  or  of  chance,  or  that  fatal  destiny  which  superintends  all  things,  take 
courage.  The  clemency  with  which  the  Roman  people  have  behaved  in  re- 
gard to  many  other  kings  and  nations,  should  inspire  you,  I  do  not  say  with 
some  hope  only,  but  with  almost  entire  confidence  that  you  will  meet  with  the 
same  treatmen^^'  He  spoke  this  in  Greek  to  Perseus :  then,  turnuig  toward 
the  Romans, "  You  see,"  said  he,  in  his  own  language^  "  a  great  example  of 
the  inconstancy  of  human  afiairs.  It  is  to  you  principally,  young  Romans, 
I  address  this  discourse.  The  uncertainty  of  what  may  happen  to  us  every 
day,  ou|ht  to  teach  us  never  to  use  any  one  with  insolence  and  cruelty  in  our 
prosperity,  nor  rely  too  much  on  our  present  advantages.  The  proof  of  real 
merit  and  true  valour  is,  neither  to  be  too  elate  in  prosperity,  nor  too  dejected 
in  adversity.*  Paulus  ^milius, having  dismbsed  the  assembly,  charged  Tubero 

*  **Exemp)um  iaiigae  cernitis,**  inquit,  ••^mutitionis  rerum  humsiMLnnB.  Vobis  hoc  precipa*  diaa^ 
J«*«BM.  Ideo  ia  wcuftdb  rebus  nihil  in  queniquain  tuperbe  ac  violenter  contulere  decet,  nee  pnepenti  ere* 
4«n  <»f tunB«  cam  quid  vesper  fcrat  incertum  tit.  Is  demvm  »^ir  erit,  cujtn  anjnmni  nee  prosper*  ft^ta  8W 
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witb  die  care  of  the  king.    He  invited  him  that  day  to  hit  tab]e,tiid  mdL^ 
mm  to  be  treated  witli  all  the  honours  his  present  condition  would  adinit 

The  army  went  afterwards  into  winter  quarters.  Amphipolis  received  the 
neatest  part  of  the  troops ;  the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  neiffhbouringr  citiesi. 
Thus  ended  die  war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  which  had  continued 
four  years ;  and  with  it  a  lungdom  so  illustrious  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Perseus  had  reigned  eleven  vears.*  He  was  reckoned  the  fortiethf  king  frons 
Caranusy  who  was  the  first  that  reigned  in  Macedonia.  So  important  a  con 
quest  cost  Paulus  ^milius  only  fifteen  days. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  been  very  obscure  till  the  time  of  Philip^ 
son  of  Amyntas.  Under  that  prince,  and  by  his  great  exploits,  it  made  con- 
siderable acqubitions,  which  did  not  extend,  however^  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Europe ;  he  annexed  to  it  a  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyna,  and  acquired  a  kind 
of  empire  over  all  Greece.  It  afterwards  extended  into  Asia ;  and  in  the 
thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  subjected  all  the  provinces,  of  whicn 
the  vast  empire  of  the  Persians  was  composed,  and  carried  its  victorious  arms 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth ;  I  mean,  to  Arabia  on  one  side,  and  the  Indies 
on  the  other.  This  empire  of  Macedonia,  the  greatest  that  had  been  m  the 
world,  divided,  or  rather  torn  into  different  kingdoms,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, by  his  successors,  who  took  each  a  part  to  himself,  subsisted  something 
moie  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  from  the  exalted  height  to  whicE 
the  victorious  arms  of  tliat  prince  had  raised  it,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  Mace- 
donia. Such  was  the  period  of  the  so-much-bcosted  exploits  of  that  famous 
conqueror,  the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  universe ;  or,  to  speak  more  justly 
the  example  of  the  most  vain  and  most  frantic  ambition  tlie  world  ever  knew 

The  three  deputies  whom  Paulus  ^Emilius  had  sent  to  Rome,  to  carry 
thither  the  news  of  his  victory  over  Perseus,  used  all  possible  diligence  on 
their  journey.  But  long  before  their  arrival,  and  only  the  fourth  day  after  the 
battle,  while  the  eames  were  celebrating  in  the  circus,  it  was  whispered  aboot, 
that  a  battle  had  been  fought  in  Macedonia,  and  Perseus  entirely  defeated. 
This  news  was  attendee  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  cries  of  victory,  throughout 
the  whole  circus.  But  when  the  magistrates,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  had  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  rumour,  without  either  author  or  foundation,  that  fidse 
and  short-lived  joy  ceased,  and  left  onlv  a  secret  hope,  that  it  was  perhaps  a 
presage  of  victory,  which  either  was  already ,  or  would  soon  be,  obtained. 

The  arrival  of  the  deputies  relieved  the  Romans  from  their  anxiety.  They 
were  informed,  that  Perseus  had  been  entirely  defeated ;  that  he  was  flymg, 
and  could  not  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  The  people's  joy, 
which  had  been  suspended  till  then,  broke  out  immoderately.  The  deputies 
read  a  circumstantiau  narrative  of  the  battle,  first  in  the  senate,  and  afterwards 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Public  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  decreed, 
and  aJl  die  temples  filled  in  an  instant  with  infinite  crowds  of  people,  who  went 
thither  o  retmn  thanks  to  the  gods  for  thek  signal  protection  granted  to  the 
republic. 

After  the  nomination  of  new  consuls  at  Rome,  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Macedonia  was  continued  to  Paulus  ^milius,  and  that  in  Illyria  to  L.  Anicius. 
Ten  commissioners  were  then  appointed  to  regulate  affairs  in  Macedonia,  and 
five  for  lUyrid.  The  senate,  before  they  set  out,  regulated  their  commission 
in  part.  It  was  decreed  in  particular,  that  the  Macedonians  and  lUyriMis 
should  be  declared  free ;  in  order  that  all  nations  might  know,  that  the  end  of 
the  Roman  arms  was  not  to  sutyect  free  people,  but  to  deliver  such  as  were 
enslaved ;  so  that  the  one,  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  name^  might 
always  retmn  their  liberty,  and  the  other,  who  are  under  the  rule  ot  kings, 
might  be  treated  with  more  lenity  and  justice  by  them,  in  consideration  of  the 

*  Uv.  1.  %W.  n.  4. 
t  LWf,  meb  M  we  hsre  bim,  ta.f$  the  twentieth ;  Ju»tin  the  thirtieth.    It  is  tkoug^ht  there  U  M  enot  is 
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Boflhnns ;  or  that,  whenever  war  shmtld  arise  between  Aose  kings  and  th^Kdi. 
man  people,  the  nations  might  know  that  the  issue  of  those  wars  would  be 
▼ietory  for  toe  Romans,  and  liberty  for  thein.  The  senate  also  abolished  certain 
diirties  upon  the  mines  and  land  estates ;  because  those  duties  could  not  be  col- 
lected but  by  the  ministry  of  tax-farmers,  commonlsr  called  publicans ;  and 
that  whenever  such  sort*  of  farmers  ore  suffered,  the  laws  are  of  no  force,  and 
the  peoule  are  always  oppressed.  They  established  a  general  council  for  the 
nation,  lest  die  populace  should  cause  the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  senate 
to  degenerate  into  a  destructive  license.  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four 
regions ;  each  of  which  had  a  distinct  council,  and  were  to  pay  the  Romans 
one  moiety  of  the  tributes  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  their  kings. 
These  were  in  part  the  orders  with  which  the  commissioners  for  Macedoriia 
were  charged.  Those  for  niyria  had  almost  the  same  instructions,  and  arrived 
there  first.  After  having  communicated  their  commission  to  the  pro-praetor 
Anicius,  who  came  to  Scodra  to  meet  them,  they  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  nation.  Anicius,  having  ascended  his  tribunal, 
declared  to  them,  that  the  senate  and  poeple  of  Rome  granted  liberty  to  the 
niyrians.  and  that  the  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  the  cities  and 
foHs  of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible.  In  regard  to  some  people,  who,  either 
before  or  during  the  war,  had  declared  f(»r  the  Romans,  an  exemption  from 
all  taxes  was  added  to  their  liberty ;  all  the  rest  were  discharged  (mm  one  half 
of  the  imposts  formerly  paid  to  the  kings,  lilyria  was  divided  into  three  re« 
gions  or  parts,  which  had  each  of  them  then*  public  council  and  magistrates.! 

Before  the  deputies  for  Macedonia  arrived  there,  Paulus  iEniilius,  who  was 
at  leisure,  visited,  during  the  autumn,  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Greece ; 
to  see  those  things  with  nis  own  eyes,  which  all  the  world  talked  of,  without 
knowing  them.  Having  left  the  command  of  the  camp  tp  Sulpitius  Gallus, 
he  set  out  with  a  small  train,  accompanied  by  young  Scipio  his  son,  and  Athe- 
ttSNH,  the  brother  of  £umenes.t 

He  passed  through  Thessaly,  in  his  way  to  Delphos,  the  most  celebrated 
oracle  in  the  universe.  The  multitude  and  val  ue  of  the  presents,  statues,  vessels, 
and  tripods,  with  which  that  temple  was  filled,  surprised  him  greatly.  He 
there  onercd  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  Having  seen  a  great  sqdare  pillar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  a  golden  statue  of  Perseus  was  to  have  been  placed,  be  caused 
his  own  to  be  set  upon  it,  saying,  ^'  that  the  vanquished  ought  to  give  place 
to  the  victors.'^ 

He  saw  at  Lebadia  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  sumamed  Trophonius,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  into  which  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  descended.^ 
He  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter^  and  the  goddess  Hercyma,  who  was  believed 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Trophonius. 

At  Chakis  he  gratified  his  curiosity  in  seeing  the  Euripus,  and  the  bb  and 
flow  of  tlie  sea,  which  is  there  very  frequent  and  extraordinary. 

From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  Aulus,  from  which  port  the  famous  fleet 
of  Agamemnon  sailed  for  Troy.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in 
that  place,  upon  whose  altar  that  king  of  kings  sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphi- 
genia.  to  obtain  a  prosperous  voyage  fri>m  the  goddess. 

After  having  passed  through  Oropus  in  Attica,  where  the  soothsayer  Am- 
philochus  was  honoured  as  a  god,  he  came  to  Athens,  a  city  celebrated  by 
ancient  renown,  where  many  objects  presented  themselves  to  his  view,  well 
capable  of  inspiring  and  gratifying  his  curiosity :  the  citadel,  the  ports,  the 
walls  which  joined  the  Piraeus  to  the  city,  the  arsenals  for  the  navy,  erected 
by  tlhistrxous  general?,  the  statues  of  gods  and  men,  in  which  it  was  hard  to 
know,  whether  the  matter  or  the  art  were  most  admirable.  He  did  not  forget 
to  <^fer  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  citadel. 

*  £t  pubi,p«ibl'ic«mu  est,  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  ranum  aut  libertatem  socUt  esse.--.Lir. 

t  A.  M.  S8S7.    Ant.  J.  C.  167.    Lir.  I.  x\r,  n.  17,  IS. 

t  Ur.  1.  xlr.  B.  97, 28.    Pint  ia  Paul,  JEmih  p.  270. 

^  For  an  accooQt  of  Uils  oracle,  see  Book  X.  Cbap.  1)1.  Sect.  U. 


WUe  Paidas  JEflriliui  ww  in  that  city,hc  demanded  an  eicdlent  phikMo- 
pher  of  the  Athenians  to  finish  the  education  of  h»  children,  and  a  fine  painter 
to  design  the  ornaments  of  his  triumph.  They  immediately  cast  their  eyes 
upon  Metrodorus,  who  excelled  both  m  philosophy  and  paintinr :  a  very  sin* 
gular  and  extraordinary  praise^  which  was  confirmed  b])^  expenenoe,  and  the 
approbation  of  Paulus  iEmilios.  We  here  see  the  attention  paid  by  the  great 
men  of  antiquity  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  sons  of  that  Roman 
general  were  then  of  some  age,  the  youngest  of  the  two,  who  made  the  cam- 

Siign  in  Macedonia  with  his  father,  being  at  that  time  seventeen  years  old. 
e  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  philosopher  with  them,  capable 
of  forming  their  minds  by  the  study  of  sciences,  and  their  manners  by  that 
of  moral  virtue,  which  of  all  studies  is  the  most  important,  and  yet  the  roost 
neglected.  To  know  what  are  the  efiects  of  such  an  education,  we  have  not 
only  to  consider  the  fiiture  greatness  of  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons  of  tnis 
consul,  who  inherited  the  name  and  merit  of  Scipio  Africanus,  his  grandfather 
by  adoption,  and  of  Paulus  £milius,  his  natural  father ;  who  ruined  Carthage 
and  Nuraantia ;  who  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  polite  leamingand  the 
sciences,  as  by  his  military  virtues ;  who  held  it  an  honour  to  have  Polybius 
the  historian,  Pan«tius  the  philosopher,  and  Terence  the  poet,  for  his  friends 
and  companions ;  who,  in  a  word,  to  use  the  terms  of  a  writer  of  excellent 
sense,  never  said,  did,  or  thought,  any  thing  unworthy  a  Roman.*  Paulus 
^milius,  having  found  the  precious  treasure  he  sought,  in  the  person  of  Me- 
trodonis,  left  Athens  well  satisfied. 

He  arrived  in  two  days  at  Corinth.  The  citadel  and  isthmus  were  an  agree- 
able sight  to  him.  The  first,  which  was  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
abounded  with  streams  and  fountauis  of  exceedinglv  pure  water;  and  the 
isthmus,  which  separated  by  a  very  small  neck  of  land  two  neighbouring  seas,, 
the  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  of  it. 

Sicyon  and  Argos,  two  very  illustrious  cities,  were  the  next  in  his  way ;  and 
afterwards  Epidaurus,  less  opulent  than  the  two  others,  but  well  known  from 
the  famous  temple  of  iEsculapius,  where  he  saw  an  infinite  multitude  of  rich 
presents,  the  ofierings  of  sick  persons,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  cures  they  ima- 
gined to  have  received  from  that  god. 

Sparta  was  not  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  but  by 
the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  customs,  and  discipline. 

Having  taken  Megalopolis  in  his  way^  he  arrived  at  Olympia,  where  he 
saw  abundance  of  things  worthy  of  admiration ;  but  when  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  master-piece  of  Phidias^  he  was  as  much  struck, 
says  Livy,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  god  himself,  and  cried  out,  that  '*  This  Ju- 
piter of  Phidias  was  the  exact  Jupiter  of  Homer.''!  Imagining  himself  in 
the  Capitol,  he  offered  a  more  solemn  sacrifice  here  than  ne  had  done  any 
where  else. 

Having  made  the  tour  of  Greece  in  this  manner,  without  giving  himself  any 
trouble  to  know  people's  thoughts  in  regard  to  Perseus,  and  to  avoid  giving 
the  allies  any  cause  of  discontent,  he  returned  to  Demetrias.  He  had  met  on 
his  way  a  number  of  iEtolians,  who  came  to  inform  him  of  an  unhappy  acci- 
dent which  had  befallen  their  city.  He  ordered  them  to  attend  him  at  Am- 
pfaipolis.  Having  received  advice,  that  the  ten  commissioners  had  already 
passed  the  sea.  he  quitted  all  other  affairs,  and  went  to  meet  them  at  Apollonia, 
which  was  only  one  day's  journey  fron  Amphipolis.  He  was  very  much  sur- 

Erised  to  meet  Perseus  there,  whom  his  guards  suffered  to  go  about  with  great 
berty,  for  which  he  afterwards  warmly  reproved  Sulpitius,  to  whose  care  he 
had  confided  that  important  prisoner.   He  put  him,  with  Philip  his  son,  into 

*  p.  Seipio  iKmiltanus,  vir  avitis  P.  Africani  pateroisque  L.  Paali  Turtutibus  simillimai,  omaibns  belK 
tett^SB  dotibut,  infeniique  ac  •tudiorum  emineDtiMimeB  teculi  wit  qui  nihil  in  Tita  nisi  Inadandum  ant  leeit» 
Mt  dixit,  nc  wttmt. — Paterc.  1.  i.  c  12. 

t  To  have  lo  well  exprested  the  idea  of  Homer,  is  highly  to  the  praiac  of  Phidiaa ,  but  the  barillf  M 
wall  coaeeired  all  the  mt^fHt^  of  Ood,  is  much  more  to  that  of  Homer. 


the  hands  of  Pcsthtinious,  whh  orders  to  guard  him  better.  lie  caused  YRi 
daughter  and  younger  son  to  be  brought  from  Samothracia  to  Amphipolii, 
where  he  ordered  such  care  to  be  taken  of  them,  as  their  birth  and  coifkdition 
reouired. 

The  commissioners  having  arrived  there,  as  had  been  agreed  on  by  them, 
and  having  entered  the  chamber  of  the  assembly,  where  a  great  number  of 
Macedonians  were  present,  he  took  hb  seat  in  the  tribunal^  and  after  causing 
silence  to  be  made  by  the  crien  Paulus  iEmilius  repeated  m  Latin  the  reg;ii- 
lations  made  by  the  senate,  ana  by  himself^  in  conjunction  with  the  commis- 
aionerB,  relating  to  Macedonia.  The  principal  articles  were,  that  Macedonia 
was  declared  free;  that  it  should  pay  the  Romans  only  half  the^ tribute  paid 
the  king,  which  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents ;  that  it  should 
have  a  public  council,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  senators,  wherein  all 
affairs  should  be  discussed  and  adjudged ;  that  it  should  be  divided  for  the 
future  intp  four  regions  or  cantons,  that  each  should  have  their  council,  in 
which  particular  affairs  should  be  examined ;  and  that  no  person  should  con- 
tract raarria^,  or  purchase  lands  and  houses,  out  of  their  own  canton.  Seve- 
ral other  articles  of  less  importance  were  annexed  to  these.  The  praetor^'Oc- 
tavius,  who  was  present  in  this  assembly,  explained  the  several  articles  in 
Greek,  as  Paulus  ^milius  pronounced  them  in  Latin.  The  article  of  liberty, 
and  that  for  the  diminution  of  tribute,  gave  the  Macedonians  exceeding  plea- 
sure, who  little  expected  them ;  but  they  looked  upon  the  division  of  Mace- 
donia into  different  regions,  that  were  not  to  have  their  usual  commerce  with 
each  other,  like  the  rending  of  a  body  in  pieces,  by  separating  its  members^ 
which  have  no  life,  and  subsist  only  in  their  mutual  support  of  each  other.'* 

The  consul  afterwards  gave  audience  to  the  iEtoiians.t  I  shall  relate  else- 
where the  subject  of  it. 

After  these  foreign  affairs  were  over,  Paulus  iEmilius  recalled  the  Macedon- 
ians into  the  assembly,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand  to  his  regulations.  He 
spoke  at  first  upon  the  senators,  who  were  to  compose  4be  public  council, 
wherein  the  national  affairs  were  to  be  transacted,  and  the  choice  of  them  was 
left  to  the  people.  A  list  was  then  read  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country, 
who  were  to  be  sent  into  Italy,  with  such  of  their  children  as  had  attained  the 
age  of  fifteen.  This  article  seemed  very  hard  at  first ;  but  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived, that  it  had  been  resolved  only  for  the  better  security  of  the  people^s 
liberty.  For  this  list  included  the  great  lords,  generals  of  the  army,  com- 
manders of  the  fleet,  all  such  as  had  any  offices  at  the  court,  or  had  been  em- 
ployed in  embassies,  with  many  other  officers  accustomed  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  kinff  in  the  abject  manner  of  slaves^  and  to  command  others  with  inso- 
lence. These  were  all  rich  persons,  who  lived  at  great  expense,  had  ma&^ni- 
ficent  equipages,  and  would  not  easily  be  reduced  to  a  quite  different  kind  of 
life,  in  which  liberty  makes  the  whole  people  equal,  and  subjects  all  to  the 
laws.  They  were  therefore  all  ordered  to  quit  Macedonia,  and  transport  them- 
selves into  Italy,  upon  pain  of  death  for  such  as  disobeyed.  The  regulations 
made  for  Macedonia  by  Paulus  Jlimilius  were  so  reasonable,  that  they  did 
not  seem  calculated  for  conquered  enemies,  but  for  faithful  allies,  with  whom 
there  was  entire  reason  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  the  effects,  from  which  the  nature 
of  laws  are  best  known,  proved  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  amended  in  the 
institutions  of  that  wise  magistrate.J 

To  these  serious  affairs  succeeded  a  celebration  of  games,  for  which  prepa- 
rations had  long  been  making,  and  to  which  care  had  been  taken  to  invite  all 
the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  cities  of  Asia  and  Greece.  The  Roman 
fieneral  offered  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  gave  superb  feasts; 
Qie  king's  treasures  supplying  him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  defraying 
such  great  expenses ;  but  for  the  good  order  and  fine  taste  observable  in  them, 

•  Lir.  1.  xlr.  n.  39,  30  t  IWd.  1.  xlv  n.  31  J  Ibid.  a.  S3 
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ke  evinced  so  Dice  a  dUcemment,  and  so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  qiiaU^  or 
all  the  guests,  that  every  one  was  lodged,  pbced,  and  tmted  accordug  lo 
his  ranK  and  merit ;  and  there  was  nobody  who  had  not  reason  to 


hh  poUteness  and  generositv.  The  Greeks  could  not  sufficiently  adoure.  that 
even  m  games,  till  then  unknown  to  the  Romans,  he  should  show  so  distin* 
giushing  a  judgment  and  attention ;  and  tliat  a  man  employed  In  the  greatert| 
should  not  select  the  least  propriety  in  small  afiairs.* 

He  had  caused  all  the  spoils  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  cany  to  Rome,  to 
be  piled  up  in  one  great  heap ;  bows,  quivers,  arrows,  javelins,  io  a  word,anBa 
of  all  sorts ;  and  caused  them  to  be  disposed  of  in  form  of  trophies.  With  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  he  set  fire  to  them  first  himself,  as  his  principal  officers  did 
after  hlm^ 

He  afterwards  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spectators,  upon  a  place  raised 
eipressb'  for  this  purpose,  all  that  was  richest  and  most  magnificent  in  the 
spoils  he  had  taken  in  Macedonia,  and  which  were  to  be  carried  to  Rome ; 
rich  moveables,  statues,  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  masters,  vessels  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  ivory.  Never  had  Alexandria,  in  the  times  of  its  greatest 
opulence,  beheld  any  thing  like  what  was  now  exhibited. 

But  the  highest  satisfaction  Paulus  iEmilius  received  from  his  magnificence. 
and  which  was  still  more  grateful  to  self-love,  was  to  see,  that  in  the  midst  oi 
so  many  extraordinary  objects  and  curious  signts,  nothing  was  thought  so  won- 
derful, or  so  worthy  of  attention  and  admiration,  as  himself.  And,  as  people 
were  surprised  at  the  fine  order  of  his  table,  he  said,  with  an  ur  of  pleasantry, 
that  the  same  genius  which  was  necessary  in  disposing  a  battle,  would  serve 
also  in  regulating  a  feast ;  in  the  first,  it  rendered  an  army  formidable  to  ene- 
mies ;  in  the  latter,  an  entertainment  ap^reeable  to  guests. 

His  disinterestedness  and  magnanimity  were  no  less  praised  than  his  mag- 
nificepce  and  politeness^  for  he  never  even  saw  the  gold  and  silver  found  among 
the  king's  treasures,  which  amounted  to  very  great  sums,  but  ordered  it  all  to 
be  delivered  to  treasurers,  in  order  to  its  being  applied  to  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  only  permitted  his  sons,  who  were  fond  of  study,  to  keep  the  library 
of  Perseus  for  their  own  use.  The  young  noblemen  of  tnose  times,  and  such 
as  were  designed  one  day  for  the  command  of  armies,  did  not  possess  a  con- 
tempt for  learning,  nor  believe  it  either  unworthy  of  their  birth,  or  unnecessary 
to  the  profession  of  arms. 

When  Paulus  iEmilius  bad  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  he  took 
leave  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  after  having  exhorted  the  Macedonians  not  to  abuse 
the  liberty  granted  them  by  the  Romans,  dnd  to  preserve  it  by  good  govern 
ment  and  union,  he  set  out  for  £pirus,with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  abandon 
ail  the  cities  that  had  revolted  to  the  king's  party,  to  be  plundered  by  his 
troops.  He  had  sent  also  Scinio  Nasica,  and  Fabius  his  son,  \rith  part  of  the 
army,  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  given  aid  to  that  prince.! 

The  Roman  general,  being  arrived  in  Epirus,  thought  it  proper,  for  the  more 
prudent  execution  of  his  commission,  that  his  design  should  not  be  foreseen. 
He,  therefore,  sent  officers  into  all  the  cities,  under  pretence  of  withdrawing^ 
the  garrisons,  in  order  that  the  Epirots  should  enjoy  the  same  liberty  as  the 
Macedonians.  So  unworthy  a  stratagem  was  called  prudence.  He  then  signi 
fied  to  ten  of  the  principal  persons  of  each  city,  tha(  they  should  bring  all  the 

fold  and  silver  in  their  houses  and  temples  upon  a  certain  day  into  the  mar- 
et-place,to  be  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury,  and  distributed  his  troops  into 
all  the  cities.  Upon  the  day  prefixed,  all  the  gold  and  silver  was  brought 
early  in  the  morning  into  the  public  place,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  soldiers  fell 
furiously  upon  the  houses,  which  were  abandoned  to  them,  to  be  plundered  at 
their  mercy.    One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  made  slaves,  and, 

«  Plat  in  PauL  iEmll.  p.  370.    Lir.  1.  sir.  n.  33.  t  I'i^*  ^  sir-  »•  SS)  94. 
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\  whole  booty  was  sold,  and,  of  the  sam  raised  by  it,  each  of 
the  horse  had  about  one  mina,  f<Mir  hundred  denara,  and  each  of  the  root  about 
hidf  a  mina,  two  hundred  denarii. 

After  Paolas  ^milius,  contrary  to  his  natural  disposidon,  which  was  gentle 
and  humane,  had  caused  this  decree  to  be  put  in  execution,  he  advanced  to 
the  aea  at  the  city  oA  Oricum.  Some  days  after,  Anicius,  having  assembled 
the  remainder  of  the  Epvots  and  Acamanians,  ordered  the  principal  persons 
of  them^  whose  cause  had  been  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate,  to 
fiiDow  him  mto  Italy. 

Pattlus  JSmUius,  having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  entered  that 
river  in  the  galley  of  king  Perseus,  which  had  sixteen  benches  of  oars,  and 
wheran  was  displayed,  not  only  the  arms  which  had  been  taken,  but  all  the 
rkh  stuflb  and  inest  carpets  of  purple  found  amon^  the  booty.  All  the  JRo- 
mans  who  came  out  to  meet  that  galley,  accompanied  it  in  crowds  upon  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  seemed  to  give  the  proconsul  an  anticipation  of  the 
honours  of  the  triumph  he  had  so  well  deserved.  But  the  soldiery,  who  had 
looked  with  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  immense  treasures  of  the  king,  and  had 
not  had  all  the  share  of  them  they  had  promised  themselves,  retain^  a  warm 
resentment  upon  that  account,  and  were  very  ill  satisfied  with  Paulus  £mi- 
lius.  They  openly  reproachecl  him  with  having  treated  them  with  too  much 
ri|;our  and  authority,  and  seemed  determined  to  refuse  him  the  honour  of  a 
tnumph  b^  their  suffrages.  The  soldiers  called  that  general's  exactitode,  in 
point  of  discipline,  rigour ;  and  their  discontent,  occasioned  by  their  avarice 
threw  a  false  gloss  upon  the  excellent  qualities  of  Paulus  iGmilius ;  to  whom, 
however,  they  were  obliged  to  do  justice  in  their  hearts,  by  acknowledging 
the  superiority  of  his  merit  in  every  thing.* 

After  some  debates,  a  triumph  was  granted  him.  Never  had  any  thin^  been 
so  magnificent.  It  continued  three  days  successively.  I  do  not  enter  in  this 
place  into  a  particular  account  of  it ;  that  seems  foreign  to  the  Grecian  His- 
tory. One  single  cup  of  massy  gold,  which  Paulus  ^milius  had  caused  to  be 
made,  and  weighed  ten  talents,!  was  valued  for  the  gold  only  at  one  talent. 
It  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Besides  these  rich  spoils  and  treasures,  which  were  carried  in  pomp,  was 
seen  the  chariot  of  Perseus,  with  his  arms,  and  upon  his  arms,  his  royal  dia- 
dem. At  some  distance  followed  his  children,  with  their  governors,  precep- 
tors, and  all  the  officers  of  their  hosupehold,  who,  shedding  tears,  held  out 
their  hands  to  the  people,  and  taught  those  little  captives  to  do  the  same,  and 
to  endeavour,  by  their  supplications  and  prayers,  to  move  them  in  their  favour. 
There  were  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  were  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  greatness  of  their  calamity,  from  the  tenderness  of  their  years ;  a  circum- 
stance which  still  more  excited  compassion.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them, 
while  their  father  was  scarcely  regarded,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  joy, 
thepeople  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  so  mournful  a  sight 

King  Perseus  walked  after  his  children  and  all  their  train,  wrapt  in  a  mourn- 
ing cloak.  His  air  and  behaviour  seemed  to  argue,  that  the  excess  of  his  mis- 
fortunes bad  turned  his  brain.  He  was  followed  by  a  troop  of  his  friends 
and  courtiers,  who,  hanging  down  their  heads  and  weeping,  with  their  eyes 
always  fixed  upon  him,  sufficiently  explained  to  the  spectators,  that,  little 
affected  with  their  own  misfortunes,  tliey  were  sensible  solely  to  those  of  their 
king. 

It  is  said,  that  Perseus  sent  to  desire  Paulus  ^milius  not  to  exhibit  him  as  a 
roectacle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  smu%  him  the  indignity  of  being  led  in  triumph. 
Faulus  jEmilius  replied  coldly,  "The  favour  he  asks  of  me  is  in  his  own  powefj 
he  can  procure  it  for  himself.''    He  reproached,  in  those  few  words,  his  cow- 

*  Lir.  1.  ilr«  a.  36— 4t.    Plut.  in  Paul.  £mU.  p.  371.  \  Tli«  Ukat  weiffhftd  watj  p  j  sndt 
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irdiceind  excessive  love  of  life,  which  the  pagans  thoagfat  incnmbent  on  them 
to  sacrifice  generously  in  such  conjunctures.  They  did  not  know  that  it  is  ne- 
ver lawfiil  to  attempt  one's  own  bfe.  But  Perseus  was  not  prevented  by  that 
consideration. 

Paolns  ^miliuS)  seated  in  a  superb 'chariot,  and  magnificently  adorned, 
dosed  the  march.    He  had  his  two  sons  on  each  side  ofhim. 

Whatever  compassion  he  had  for  the  misfortunes  of  Perseus,  and  however 
inclined  he  might  be  to  serve  him,  all  he  could  do  for  him,  was  to  have  htm 
removed  lirom  tlie  public  prison  to  a  more  commodious  place.  Himself  and 
his  son  Alexander,  were  carried,  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  Alba,  where  he 
was  guarded.  «ind  supplied  with  monev^  furniture,  and  people  to  serve  him. 
Most  authors  agree,  that  he  occasioned  nis  own  deuth  by  abstaining  from  food. 
He  had  reigned  eleven  years.  Macedonia  was  not  reduced  into  a  province 
till  some  years  afterwards. 

Cn.  Octavius  and  L.  Anicius  were  also  granted  the  honour  of  a  triumph ; 
the  first  for  his  naval  victories,  and  the  other  for  that  which  he  had  gained  iu 
illyria. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  sent  to  demand  his  son,  who  had  been  confined  In 
prison,  after  having  been  led  in  triumph.  He  excused  himself  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  party  of  Perseus,  and  offered  a  great  ransom  for  the  prisoner. 
The  senate,  without  receiving  his  excuses,  replied,  that  having  more  regard 
to  his  ancient  services  than  his  late  fault,  they  would  send  back  hi^  son,  but 
without  accepting  any  ransom ;  that  the  favours  conferred  by  the  Roman 
people  were  free  and  voluntary,  and  that  they  chose  rather  to  leave  the  price 
of  them  to  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  those  they  obliged,  than  to  be  paid 
immediately  for  them. 

ARTICLE  n. 

This  article  includes  the  space  of  something  more  than  twenty  years,  from 
the  defeat  of  Perseus,  to  the  takine  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  MummiuSf 
at  which  time  Greece  was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 

SECTION  I. — ^ATTALVS  COMES  TO  ROME   TO  CONQRiTULATB  THE  ROMAXB  OfT 
THEIR  SUCCESS  IN  MACEDONIA. 

Among  the  different  embassies  from  kings  and  states,  which  came  to  Rome 
after  the  victory  over  Perseus,  Attalus,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  drew  upon 
him,  more  than  all  others,  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  Romans.  The  ravaees 
committed  by  the  Asiatic  Gauls  in  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.had  laid  Attalus 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  republic's  aid  against 
those  barbarians.  Another  still  more  specious  reason  had  obliged  him  to  make 
Jhat  voyage.  It  was  necessary  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  last  vic- 
tory, and  to  receive  the  applauses  he  deserved  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  war  against  Perseus,  and  for  having  shared  with  them  in  all  the  dangers 
of  it.  He  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  the  marks  of  honour  and  amity  that 
a  prince  could  expect,  who  had  proved,  in  the  army  in  Macedonia,  a  con- 
stant and  determined  attachment  to  the  Romans.  He  had  a  most  honourable 
reception,  and  made  his  entrance  into  the  city,  attended  by  a  very  nume- 
rous train.* 

Ail  these  honours,  the  real  cause  of  which  he  did  not  perceive,  made  him 
conceive  thoughts  and  hopes,  which  perhaps  would  never  liave  entered  intn 
his  mind,  if  they  had  not  been  suggested  to  him.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Romans  had  no  longer  any  esteem  or  affection  for  Eumenes.  His  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  Perseus,  of  which  they  had  been  apprized,  made  them  believe 
ttiat  that  prince  had  never  been  sincerely  on  their  side,  and  that  he  only  waited 
an  opportunity  to  declare  against  them.    Full  of  this  prejudice,  some  of  the 
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moft  distinguisliecl  Romans,  in  their  private  conversatkms  wi^  Attalus^'^d* 

vised  him  not  to  mention  tlie  business  on  which  his  brother  had  sent  him  to 
treat,  but  to  speak  solely  of  what  related  to  himself.  They  gave  him  to  under* 
stand,  that  the  senate,  to  whom  Eumenes  was  become  suspected,  and  eve» 
odious,  from  his  havin{[^  appeared  to  waver  between  Perseus  and  the  Romans, 
had  thoughts  of  depriving  him  of  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  jp^ve  it  to  himself, 
upon  whom  they  could  rely  as  an  assured  friend,  incapable  of  changing.  We 
luay  perceive  here  the  maxims  of  the  Roman  policy ;  and  these  detached  lines 
may  serve  to  unveil  it  upon  other  occasions,  when  more  attentive  to  conceal 
itself. 

The  temptation  was  strong  to  a  prince,  who,  without  doubt,  did  not  want 
ambition,  and  who  was  not  of  a  character  to  reject  snch  pleasing  hopes,  when 
riiey  presented  themselves  to  him  without  being  soUcfted.  He  listened  there- 
fore to  these  discourses  and  this  proposal,  with  some  degree  of  attention,  be- 
cause they  came  from  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  Rome,  whose  wisdom 
he  esteemed,  and  whose  probity  he  respected.  The  affair  went  so  far,  that 
lie  promised  them  to  demand  in  the  senate,  that  part  of  his  brother's  kingdom 
should  be  given  to  him. 

Attains  had  a  physician  in  his  tmin,  called  Stratius,  whom  Eumenes,  suspect- 
ing his  brother,  had  sent  with  him  to  Rome,  to  have  an  eye  upon  his  conduct,  and 
f  0  recall  him  to  bis  duty  by  good  counsel,  if  he  should  happen  to  depart  from 
it.  Stratius  had  wit  and  penetration,  and  his  manners  were  very  insinuating, 
imd  well  ada'pted  to  persuasion.  Having  either  discovered,  or  learned  from 
Attalus  himself,  the  oesign  that  had  been  mstilled  into  him,  he  took  advantage 
of  some  favourable  moments  to  open  himself  to  him.  He  represented,.timt 
the  kingdom  of  Perpunus,  weak  of  itself,  and  but  very  lately  estabUshed,  had 
subsisted,  and  been  improved,  solely  by  the  union  and  good  understanding  of 
the  brothers  who  possessed  it :  that  onlv  one  of  them,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  name 
of  king,  and  wore  the  diadem:  but  that  they  all  reigned  in  effect :  that  Eu- 
menes. having  no  male  issue,  (for  the  son  he  had  afterwards,  and  who  suc- 
eeedea  him,  was  not  then  in  being,)  he  could  leave  his  throne  only  to  his  next 
hrothcr :  that  his  right  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  was  therefore  inccm- 
testible ;  and  that,  considering  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Eumenes.  the  time  for 
such  succession  could  not  be  very  remote.  And  wherefore  then  should  he  an- 
ticipate and  hasten,  by  a  violent  and  criminal  undertaking,  what  would  soon 
happen  in  a  just  and  natural  manner  ?  Did  he  desire  to  divide  the  kingdom, 
with  his  brother,  or  to  deprive  him  of  it  entirely  ?  If  he  had  only  a  part  of  it, 
both  of  them,  weakened  by  such  division,  and  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of 
their  neighbours,  might  be  equally  undone  in  the  end:  that  if  he  proposed 
to  reign  alone,  what  would  become  of  his  elder  brother?  Would  he  reduce 
him  to  live  as  a  private  person,  or  send  him,  at  his  years,  into  banishment  ? 
or,  in  a  word,  would  he  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  ?  that  he  did  not  doubt, 
hut  such  thoughts  must  give  him  horror :  that  not  to  speak  of  the  fabulous 
Recounts  of  the  tragical  effects  of  fraternal  discord,  the  recent  example  of  Per- 
seus might  remind  him  of  them :  that  that  unfortunate  prince,  who  had  torn 
the  sceptre  from  his  brother,  by  shedding  his  blood,  pursued  by  the  divine 
vengeance,  had  lately  laid  down  the  same  sceptre  at  the  feet  of  a  victor,  in  the 
temple  of  Samothracia,  and  in  a  manner  before  the  eyes,  and  by  the  order  of 
the  gods,  who  preside  there,  the  witnesses  and  avengers  of  his  guilt  That 
he  was  assured,  the  very  persons  who,  less  out  of  friendship  for  him  than  ill- 
^ill  for  Eumenes,  gave  him  at  present  such  pernicious  counsels,  would  be  the 
nrst  to  praise  his  tender  and  constant  affection  for  his  brother,  ii  he  continued 
faithfully  attached  to  him  to  the  last.  Stratius  added  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  Attalus  would  expose  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, when  the  Gauls  were  preparing  to  invade  it. 

How  unworthy  was  it  of  the  Romans  to  kindle  and  blow  up  the  fire  of  dis- 
eord  m  this  manner  between  brothers  !  Of  what  value  must  a  ftinoere,  prudent 


ttid  dUatoretted  friend  appear  at  sucb  a  time?  What  an  advantage  it  it  for 
a  prince  to  g^ve  those  iirho  Rpproacli  him,  the  liberty  of  speakioff  freely  and 
without  reserve  to  him,  and  of  being  kn-)wn  by  them  in  that  lif  ht  r  The  wtte 
remonstrances  of  Stratius  had  their  efiect  upon  Attains.  That  prince,  having 
been  introduced  into  the  senate,  whhoiK  speakmg  against  his  brother,  or  de* 
mandin^  a  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus^  contented  himself  with  con^ 
gratulatmg  the  senate,  in  the  name  of  Eumenes  and  his  brothers,  upon  the  vio^ 
(ory  gained  in  Macedonia.  He  modestly  displayed  the  seal  and  affectidi 
^?ith  which  he  had  served  in  the  war  against  Perseus.  He  desired,  that  they 
would  send  ambassadors  to  check  the  msolence  of  the  Gauls,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  their  tbrraer  state ;  and  concluded  with  requesting  that  the  investiture 
of  JEnus  and  M aron^a,  cities  of  Thrace,  might  be  given  to  him,  which  placet 
had  been  conquered  by  Philip,  father  of  Perseus,  and  the  possession  disputed 
with  him  by  Eumenes* 

The  senate,  imagining  that  Attalus  would  demand  another  audience,  in  order 
to  speak  in  particular  of  his  pretensions  upon  part  of  his  brother's  dominionS| 
promised  beforehand  to  send  ambassadors  according  to  his  demand,  and  made 
the  prince  the  usual  presents.  They  promised  besides  to  put  him  in  possei^ 
sion  of  the  two  cities  as  be  desired.  But  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  left 
Rome,  the  senate,  olTended  at  finding  that  he  had  done  nothing  they  expected 
from  him,  and  not  being  able  to  be  revenged  upon  hhn  in  any  other  manner* 
revoked  the  promise  they  had  made  him ;  -and  before  the  prince  was  out  of 
Italy,  declared  ^nus  and  Maronaea  free  and  independent  cities.  Theysent^ 
however,  an  ennibassy  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  which  was  P.  Licinius ;  but 
with  very  different  instructions  from  those  demanded  by  Attains.  The  Ro* 
man  policy  took  off  the  mask  entirely  at  this  time,  and  showed  an  aspect  very 
unlike  the  frankness  and  probity  of  their  ancestors. 

The  senate  some  days  after  gave  audience  to  the  Rhodians,  which  made  a 
great  noise.*  They  at  first  refused  to  hear  them,  as  having  rendered  them- 
selves unworthy  of  that  honour  by  their  conduct,  and  even  a  declaratk>n  of 
war  against  them  was  talked  of.  Rhodes,  alarmed  at  this,  sent  two  new  de- 
puties. Having  obtained  admittance  to  the  senate  with  great  difficulty,  th^ 
appeared  there  as  supplicants,  dressed  in  mourning-habits,  and  with  their  faces 
^thed  in  tears.  Astymedes  si>oke,  and  with  a  voice  intermpCed  with  sighs, 
took  upon  him  the  defence  of  bis  unfortunate  countrv.  He  took  great  cai^ 
not  to  show  at  first  his  desire  to  justify  it  He  knew  that  it  had  jusdy  incarrtd 
the  anger  of  the  Roman  people;  he  confessed  its  faults;  he  called  to  mind 
the  indiscreet  embassy,  wnich  the  insolent  pride  of  the  orator  who  spoke,  had 
rendered  still  more  criminal ;  but  he  begged  the  senate  to  make  some  differ- 
ence between  the  entire  body  of  the  nation,  and  a  few  private  persons  diUH 
vowed  by  them,  and  whom  they  were  ready  to  deliver  up.  He  represented, 
that  there  was  no  republic  nor  city,  that  did  not  include  some  bad  members. 
That  after  all,  there  were  no  other  crimes  objected  to  them  than  words;  fool- 
ish indeed*  rash,  extravagant,  which  he  confessed  to  be  the  characteristics  and 
failings  of  his  nation,  but  such  as  wise  persons  seldom  lay  much  stress  upon, 
^r  punish  with  exceeding  rigour,  no  mord  than  Jupiter  aims  his  thunders  at 
all  who  speak  with  little  respect  of  his  divinity.  "  But  said  he,  "  the  neutr^ 
«y  observed  by  us  in  the  late  war,  is  looked  upon  as  a  certain  proof  of  oor 
<«naHy  in  regard  to  you.  Is  there  a  tribunal  in  the  world,  wherein  the  m- 
tention,  when  without  effect,  is  punished  as  the  action  itself.t  But  let  yoor 
severity  be  carried  to  that  excess,  the  punbhment  can  only  fall  on  those  who 
have  had  this  intention,  and  then  the  majority  of  us  are  innocent.  Admitting 
even  that  this  neutrality  and  inaction  make  us  all  criminal,  ought  the  real 
I  services  we  have  rendered  you,  in  the  two  preceding  wars,  to  be  deemed  t# 
I  nothing,  and  will  they  not  cover  the  omission  imputed  to  us  in  the  last?  LeT 
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Philip,  Anliodnu,  and  Penais,  bear  witness  ib  our  cause.  Tbe  voices  of  ike 
two  first  Will  certainly  be  (at  us^and  absolve  us;  and, lor  the  third, at  most, 
and  in  the  severest  sense,  the  sentence  must  appear  doubtful  and  uncertain. 
Can  you  then,  according^  to  this  state  of  the  question,  pass  a  fatal  decree 
against  Rhodes;  for  you  are  now  on  the  point  of  deciding,  wheflier  it  shall 
subsist  any  longer. or  be  entirely  destroyed?  You  may  declare  war  against 
us ;  biit  nut  a  single  Rhodian  will  take  up  arms  against  you.  If  you  persist 
in  your  resentment,  we  demand  time  to  go  and  report  our  deputation  at  Rhodes, 
and  at  that  moment  our  whole  city,  men,  women,  and  free  persons,  will  em- 
bark, with  all  our  estates  and  effects ;  we  will  abandon  our  household  gods,  as 
well  public  as  private,  and  come  to  Rome,  where,  after  we  have  thrown  our 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  we  have,  at  your  feet,  we  will  deliver  up  ourselves, 
our  wives,  and  our  children,  to  your  discretion.  We  will  suffer  here  before 
your  eyes,  whatever  you  shall  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  us.  If  Rhodes  is  con- 
demned to  be  plundered  and  set  on  fire,  we  shall,  at  least,  spare  ourselves  the 
sight  of  that  calamity.  You  may,  by  your  resolves,  declare  yourselves  our 
enemies;  but  there  is  a  secret  sense  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that  declares 
quite  the  contrary,  and  assures  us,  that  whatever  hostilities  you  may  act  against 
US,  you  will  never  find  us  otherwise  than  friends  and  servants." 

After  this  discourse,  the  deputies  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  earth,  and 
held  out  their  hands  toward  the  senators,  with  olive  branches  in  them,  to  de- 
mand peace.  When  they  were  withdrawn,  by  order  of  the  senate,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  upon  the  affair.  All  who  had  served  in  Macedonia,  in  quality 
of  consuls,  praetors,  or  lieutenants,  and  who  had  most  experienced  their  foolish 
pride  and  enmity  to  the  Romans,  were  very  much  against  them.  M.  Fortius 
Cato,  the  celebrated  censor,  known  by  the  severity  of  his  character,  which  often 
rose  to  hardness  of  heart,  was  softened  at  this  time  in  favour  of  the  Rhodians, 
and  spoke  for  them  with  great  warmth  and  eloquence.  Livy  does  not  repeat 
his  discourse,  because  it  was  then  extant  in  a  work  of  Cato's  own,  entitled  De 
Otrieinibus,  wherein  he  had  inserted  his  own  orations. 

Th^  world  has  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  collection.  Aulus 
Gellius*  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  this  discourse  of  Cato's ;  by  which 
it  appears,  that  he  made  use  of  almost  the  same  reasons  with  the  ambassadors 
of  Rhodes.  I  shall  cite  some  passages  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  assist 
the  reader  in  knowing  and  distingui«|iing  the  manly  and  energetic  style  which 
characterized  the  Roman  eloquence  in  those  ancient  times,  when  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  force  of  thoughts,  than  to  the  elegance  of  words. 

Cato  begins  his  discourse  by  representing  to  the  Romans,  that  they  ought 
not  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  extravagance  of  excessive  joy.  That  pros- 
perity generally  excites  pride  and  insolence.  That  he  apprehends,  in  the 
present  case, they  may  form  resolutions  which  may  draw  some  misfortune  upon 
Rome,  and  cause  the  frivolous  joy,  to  which  they  give  themselves  up,  to  vanish 
like  a  dream.  "  Adversity,"  sajrs  he,  "  in  humbling  the  spirit,  restores  us  to 
our  reason,  and  teaches  us  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Prosperity,  on  the 
contrary,  hurries  us  in  a  manner  out  of  our  way,  by  the  joy  it  occasions,  and 
makes  us  lose  sight  of  the  measures,  which  a  ccdm  situation  of  mind  would 
enable  us  to  discern  and  execute.  It  is  therefore,  fathers^  I  am  absolutely  of 
opinion,  that  we  should  defer  the  decision  of  this  affair,  till,  having  recovered 
from  the  violent  emotions  of  our  joy,  we  mav  be  masters  of  ourselves,  and 
dipable  of  deliberating  with  more  maturity ."f  He  adds,  '^  that  he  indeed 
beueves  the  Rhodians  were  far  from  desiring  that  the  Romans  should  have 
conquered  Perseus ;  but  that  they  had  such  sentiments  in  common  with  ail 
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Other  states ;  sentiments  winch  did  not  proceed  from  their  efunity  fo  the  Ro- 
mans, but  from  the  love  of  their  own  Ubeity :  for  which  they  had  josC  caose 
to  fear,  when  there  should  be  none  in  a  condition  to  dispute  empire  with  as, 
and  we  shouM  become  absolute  masters  of  all  nations.  For  the  rest,  the  Rh<H 
dians  did  not  aid  Perseus.  Theu*  only  crime,  by  the  consent  of  their  most 
violent  accusers,  is  to  have  intended  to  declare  war  aninst  us.  But  how 
long^  has  the  will,  the  intention  only,  been  a  crime  ?  Is  there  any  one  among 
us,  that  wodd  be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  this  rule  ?  For  my  part,  I 
am  sare  1  would  not.*  The  Rhodians,  it  is  said,  are  proud.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  my  children  could  justly  make  me  that  reproach.  But,  pray,  io 
what  does  their  pride  affect  us  ?  Would  it  become  us  to  make  it  a  crime  i» 
them  to  be  prouder  than  we  are  ?''t 

The  opinion  of  so  grave  and  venerable  a  senator  as  Cato,  prevented  a  wai 
with  the  Khodians.  The  answer  ^ven  them  did  not  declare  them  enemies, 
nor  treat  them  as  allies ;  but  continued  them  in  suspense.  They  were  ordered 
to  remove  their  g^ovemors  from  the  cities  of  Lycia  and  Caria.  Those  pro- 
vinces were  ^ven  up  to  them  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  now  taken 
from  them  hv  way  of  punishment  They  were  ordered  also  to  evacuate 
Caunus  and  iStratonice.  They  had  bought  the  first  for  two  hundred  talents. 
of  Ptolemy's  general,  and  the  second  had  been  given  them  by  Antiochus  ana 
Seleucus ;  they  drew  from  those  two  cities  an  annual  revenue  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  talents.  At  the  same  time  the  senate  eranted  the  island  of  Delos 
an  exemption  from  customs,  which  considerably  diminished  the  revenues  of 
the  Rhodians.  For,  instead  of  a  million  of  drachmas,  to  which  the  revenue 
from  those  customs  amounted  before,  it  paid  afterwards  only  one  hundred  and 
fifly  thousand. 

The  senate's  answer  havine  dispelled  at  Rhodes  the  fear  that  the  Romans 
would  take  up  arms  against  the  republic,  made  all  other  evils  appear  light,  as 
is  common  for  the  expectation  of  great  misfortunes  to  make  people  next  tp 
insensible  of  small  ones.  However  hard  those  orders  were,  they  submitted 
to  them,  and  put  them  in  immediate  execution.  They  decreed,  at  the  samp 
time,  a  crown  of  gold  to  the  Romans,  of  the  value  often  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  J  and  chose  their  admiral  Theodotus  to  present  it.  He  had  orders  to 
solicit  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhodians  had  not  demanded  it  till 
then,  though  f(^  almost  one  hundred  and  forty  years  they  had  shared  in  the 
most  glorious  expeditions  of  that  republic.  They  were  un  willhig  to  fetter  their 
liberty  with  the  chains  of  oaths  and  treaties :  while  they  remained  free,  and 
their  own  roasters,  they  might  either  aid  the  kings  in  distress,  or  be  supported 
by  them  upon  occasion.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  they  earnestly  demanded 
to  be  admitted  as  allies ;  not  to  secure  themselves  against  other  powers,  for 
they  were  in  no  apprehensions  of  any  besides  the  Romans ;  but  to  removs, 
by  that  chanee,  all  suspicions  that  might  have  been  conceived  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  republic.  The  alliance  was  not,  however,  granted  them  at  this  tima. 
They  did  not  obtain  it  till  the  following  year ;  nor  then  without  long  and  warm 
solicitadons.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  at  his  return  from  Asia,  whhher  he  had  been 
sent  in  quality  of  commissioner,  to  examine  into  its  condition,  was  of  great 
service  to  them  upon  this  occasion.  He  declared  that  the  Rhodians  had 
punctually  obeyed  the  senate's  orders,  and  had  condemned  the  partisans  of 
rerseus  to  death.  After  so  favourable  a  report,  the  Rhodians  were  admitted 
into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  the  ^tolians  had  presented  thentselves  before 
Paulas  ^milius,  in  mourning  habits,  at  his  return  from  his  expedition  mto 
Greece,  and  that  he  had  given  them  audience  at  Amphipolis.    The  subject  o|f 

*  <iai  ftecenme  •dv«rMW«4M  dioit,  iU  dUit ;  hottes  ▼olaisM  fiari.  £t qm»  twndwi  egt  BMliaas  foi, ytoA 
ftd  tete  attinent,  Balaam  cenieat  qoempiam  prena*  daxe  ob  earn  rem*  qood  mtf^^utm  male  facer*  roluiiMi 
IMMBO  optaor;  HMD  fo,  quod  ad  roe  attiof  t,  nolim. 

t  RbodioMea  Mipefboaetse  aiaot,  id  objeetaataaqiied  mihi  a  libera  MeUnioMM  peei  veils..  Siatfea* 
(Uoerbt      i^uid  id  ad  um  atti»«ht  ?    Idne  iraseimiai.  siqab  Mpeibior  est  qiiam  noe  I 
*^^  I  Tbif  might  amouat  to  twcaty.saven  tboHMod  dollars. 
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their  Complaints  was,  that  Lycischus  and  Tisippas,  whom  the  influence  of  life? 
Romans,  to  wliose  interests  they  were  devoted,  rendered  them  very  powerfiil 
in  iEtoUa,had  surrounded  the  senate  witb  soldiers,  lent  them  by  Bibius,wbo 
xommanded  ^n  the  province  for  the  Romans ;  that  they  had  put  to  death  five 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  nation,  whose  sole  crime  was 
their  having  seemed  to  favour  Perseus ;  that  a  great  number  of  others  had 
been  sent  int<»  banishment,  and  that  the  estates  of  both  had  been  given  up 
to  their  accusers.  The  inquiry  was  confined  to  knowing,  not  on  winch  side 
the  injustice  and  violence  had  been  committed^but  whether  the  parties  con- 
cerned had  been  for  Perseus  or  the  Romans.  The  murderers  were  acquitted. 
The  dead  were  declared  to  have  been  killed,  and  the  exiles  to  have  been  ban- 
ished justly.  Bibius  only  was  condemned  for  having  lent  his  aid  in  this  bloody 
execution :  but  why  condemned,  if  it  was  just  ?  or,  if  not,  why  were  those  ac- 
quitted who  had  been  the  pnncipal  authors  of  it  ?* 

This  sentence  gave  great  terror  to  all  who  had  expressed  any  inclination 
for  Perseus,  and  exceedingly  increased  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  partisans 
of  Rome.  The  pnncipal  persons  of  each  city  were  divided  into  three  factions. 
The  one  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romans ;  others  adhered  to  the  party 
of  the  kings ;  both  making  their  court  to  their  protectors  by  abiect  flatteries, 
and  thereby  rendering  themselves  powerful  in  their  cities,  which  they  held  in 
an  oppressive  subjection.  A  third  kind  of  citizens,  in  opposition  to  the  other 
two,  observed  a  kind  of  medium,  neither  taking  part  with  the  Romans  nor 
the  kings ;  but  publicly  asserting  the  defence  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  The 
latter  were  in  reality,  much  esteemed  and  beloved  in  their  several  cities ;  but 
were  in  no  authority.  All  offices,  embassies,  honours,  and  rewards,  were  con- 
ferred solely  upon  those  who  espoused  the  Roman  interest  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus ;  and  they  employed  their  credit  in  utterly  destroying  all  those  whe 
difiered  from  themselves  in  opinion. 

In  this  view  they  repaired  in  great  numbers,  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  the 
ten  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate  to  regulate  affairs.  They  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  besides  those  who  had  declared  publicly  for  Perseus, 
there  were  many  otners,  secretly  the  enemies  of  Rome,  who,  under  the  pre- 
text of  asserting  liberty,  influenced  the  whole  people  against  them,  and  that 
those  cities  womd  never  continue  quiet,  and  perfectly  subject  to  the  Romans, 
unless,  after  the  contrary  party  were  entirely  reduced,  the  authority  of  those 
who  had  only  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  at  heart,  was  fully  established. 
The  ten  commissioners  were  highly  pleased  with  these  reasons,  and  made 
them  the  rule  of  their  conduct  What  justice  could  be  expected  from  an  as- 
sembly that  was  determined  to  consider  and  treat  all  as  criminals,  who  were 
not  of  the  Roman  party,  and  to  reward  all  who  should  declare  themselves 
their  accusers  and  enemies,  with  numerous  favours  ?  We  see  here  to  what 
lengths  ambition  and  the  lust  of  empire  carry  mankind.  They  make  men 
blind  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  decency,  and  induce  them  to  sacrifice  justice,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else,  when  it  opposes  their  views.  The  virtue  of  the  pa- 
gans was  but  a  weak,  and  very  fluctuating  principle,  as  appears  evidently 
upon  this  occasion.  The  Roman  general,  to  whom  a  list  had  been  given  of 
all  those  who  were  suspected,  ordered  them  to  attend  him  from  iEtolta,  Acar- 
Tiania,  Epirus,  and  Boeotia,  and  to  follow  him  to  Rome,  there  to  make  their  de- 
fence. Commissioners  were  sent  also  into  Asia,  in  order  to  take  informations 
against  such  as,  in  public  or  private,  had  favoured  Perseus. 

Of  all  the  small  states  of  Greece^  none  gave  the  Roman  republic  so  much 
umbrage  as  the  Achaean  league,  which  till  then  had  continued  formidable  by 
the  number  and  valour  of  their  ti'oops,  by  the  ability  of  their  generals,  and, 
above  all.  by  the  union  that  reigned  between  all  the  cities  of  which  it  was 
CDmposecl.  The  Romans,  jealous  of  a  jiower  that  might  prove  an  obstatde 
to  their  ambitious  designs,  especially  if  they  should  join  the  king  of  Maced0iiia» 
'       ■  ■  ■ — ■■'"  '•  ■■■  — —  ..—  ,.■■■,  ,k  I 
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Of  the  kil^  of  Sym,  spared  no  paios  to  weaken  i^  by  introducing;  divisions^ 
and  gaining  creatures,  whom  tbey  raised  by  their  influence  to  all  employments,     ^ 
and  by  whose  means  they  decided  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  league.     We 
have  seen  what  passed  in  the  affair  of  the  Spartan  exiles.     But  it  was  in  the 
coojuncture  we  now  speak  of,  the  Romans  ^ave  the  last  stroke  to  their  liberty.* 

After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  CalUcrates,  to  complete  with  the  Romans,  to 
whom  he  had  sold  hunself,  the  ruin  of  the.partizans  of  liberty,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  his  enemies,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse,  byname,  all  those  to  the  ten 
commissioners,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  had  any  inclination  to  support 
Perseus.  They  did  not  think  it  would  suffice  to  write  to  the  Achseans,  as 
they  had  done  to  other  states,  that  they  should  send  such  of  their  citizens  to 
Rome,  as  were  accused  of  having  favoured  Perseus :  but  they  sent  two  depu- 
ties to  declare  in  person  that  order  to  the  league.  Two  reasons  induced  them 
to  act  in  this  manner.  The  first  was,  their  fear  that  the  Achseans,  who  were 
very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  very  brave,  would  refuse  obedience  to  the 
letters  that  should  be  written  them ;  and  that  Callicrates,  and  the  other  inform- 
ers, should  run  the  risk  of  their  lives  in  the  assembly :  the  second,  because 
in  the  letters,  which  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Perseus,  nothing 
appeared  to  convict  the  accused  Achaeans. 

The  two  commissioners  sent  into  Achaia,  were  C.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Do- 
mitius  iEnobarbus.  One  of  them,  more  abandoned  to  injustice  than  the  other, 
Pausanius  does  not  say  which,  complained  in  the  assenibly  that  mariy  of  the 
most  powerful  persons  of  the  league  had  assisted  Perseus  agamst  the  Romans, 
and  demanded  that  they  should  be  condemned  as  deserving  death,  after  which 
he  should  name  them.  The  whole  assembly  was  shocked  at  this  proposal, 
and  cried  out  on  all  sides,  that  it  was  an  unheard  of  thing  to  condemn  persons 
before  it  was  declared  wno  they  were,  and  pressed  him  to  make  known  the 
guilty.  Upon  repeated  instances  to  explain  himself,  he  replied,  at  the  sugge»> 
tbn  of  Callicrates,  that  all  who  had  been  in  office^nd  commanded  the  armies, 
had  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  that  crime.  Xenon,  upon  that,  who  was  a 
person  o(  great  repute,  and  very  much  respited  by  the  leacue,  spoke  to  this 
effect :  ^'  I  have  commanded  the  armies,  and  have  had  the  honour  to  be  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  league ;  I  protest,  that  I  have  never  acted  in  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Romans,  which  I  am  ready  to  prove,  either  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  or  at  Rome  before  the  senate.'^  The  Romans 
took  hold  of  this  expression,  as  favourable  to  his  designs,  and  decreed,  that  all 
those  who  had  been  charged  by  Callicrates,  should  be  sent  to  Rome  in  order 
io  justify  themselves  there.  The  whole  assembly  was  in  the  highest  affliction 
upon  this  sentence.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known,  even  under  Philip, 
or  bis  son  Alexander.  Those  princes,  though  irresistibly  powerful,  never  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  causing  such  as  opposed  them  to  be  brought  into  Ma- 
cedonia, but  re^rred  the  trying  of  them  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
their  natural  judges.  The  Romans  did  not  imitate  their  moderation ;  but  by 
a  conduct,  which  may  justly  be  called  tyrannical,  caused  more  than  a  thousand 
of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of  the  Achaean  league  to  be  seized,  and  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  Callicrates  became  more  than  ever  the  object  of  horror  and 
detestation  to  all  the  Acheans.  All  people  %voided  meeting  him,  and  shunned 
his  presence  as  an  infamous  traitor ;  and  no  one  would  bathe  in  the  public 
baths  afler  him,  till  all  the  water  had  been  first  emptied  out  of  them. 

Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  of  the  number  of  those  exiles.  We 
have  seen  Lycortas,  his  father,  distinguish  himself  by  the  fortitude  and  con- 
.stancy  with  which  he  supported  the  interest  of  the  Achaean  league  during  his 
government  of  it.  In  regard  to  policy,  Polybius  had  Lycortas  his  father,  a  great 
statesman,  for  his  master ;  and  for  war,  Philopoemen,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
intrepid  generals  of  antiquity.  It  was  und^  these  tutors  he  imbibed  those 
•  "^     ■■ ' '  — ■  ■  ■  ■■ 
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learned  lessons  of  govemmeot  and  war,  wUch  he  fMrmctised  Usiieif,  nad  feis 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings. 

As  coon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  wnither  his  repiiti^ion  had  reached  before 
him^  h»  merit  made  the  greatest  men  of  the  republic  cultivate  hb  friendship. 
He  was  particularly  intimate  with  the  two  sons  of  Paulas  .^E^iiius,  the  eldest 
«f  whom  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Fabii,  a^d  the  younf;«8tinto 
that  of  the  Scipios.  The  latter  had  been  adopted  by  P.  Ct^nelius  Scij^,  vm  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  who  conquered  Hannibal.  I  have  enlarged  sufficiently,  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians,  upon  the  intimate  friendship 
\  of  Polybius  with  the  second  son  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  afterwards  conque)^ 
Carthage  and  Numantia.  That  young  Roman  perceived  the  value  of  such  a 
fi^nd,and  knew  how  to  apply  his  lessons  andeounseb  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  is  very  |Mrobable,  that  Polybius  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  history 
Wt  at  least,  collected  his  materials  for  it,  at  Rome. 

When  the  Achieans  arrived  at  Rome,  the  senate,  without  hearings  or  ex* 
•mining  their  cause,  supposing,  without  any  foundation,  and  contrary  to  the 
most  known  truth,  tnat  tney  had  been  tried  and  sentenced  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Achaeans,  banished  them  into  different  towns  of  Italy.  Pc^bios  was  ex- 
cepted from  that  number. 

The  Acharans.  surprised  and  afflicted  with  the  fate  of  thenr  conntrymen, 
ient  deputies  to  Rome,  to  demand  that  the  senate  would  vouchsafe  to  take 
cognizance  of  their  cause.  They  were  answered^that  it  had  been  done,  and 
that  they  had  adjud^d  it  themselves.  Upon  that  reply,  the  Achseans  sent 
back  the  same  deputies  to  Rome,  with  Eurseus  at  their  bead,  to  protest  ligBm 
before  the  senate,  that  those  Aclueans  had  never  been  heard  by  their  country, 
and  that  their  affair  had  never  been  brought  to  a  trial.  Eura&us,  in  conse- 
quence, entered  the  senate  with  the  other  deputies  who  accompanied  him, 
and  declared  the  orders  he  had  received,  praying,  that  they  would  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  accusation,  and  not  suffer  the  accuser!  to  peridi,  without  passing 
sentence  upon  the  crime  they  were  charged  with.  That  it  were  to  be  widbed 
the  senate  would  examine  the  affair  themselves,  and  make  known  the  guilty; 
but  in  case  thdr  other  great  affairs  should  not  afford  them  leisure  for  such  in- 
(|uiry,  they  had  only  to  refer  it  to  the  Achseans,  who  woiild  do  them'  jostice 
m  such  a  manner,  as  should  evidence  the  greatness  of  their  aversion  for  the 
culpable.  Nothing  was  more  equitable  than  this  demand,  and  the  senate  was 
very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  it.  On  the  one  side,  they  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  tr^  the  cause, for  the  accusation  was  groundless;  on  the  other, to 
dismiss  the  exiles,  without  passing  judgment  upon  them,  was  to  lose  irrecover 
ably  all  their  friends  in  Achaia.  The  senate,  to  leave  the  Greeks  no  hopes 
of  retrieving  their  exiles,  and  to  render  them  thereby  more  submissive  to  ^eir 
cvders,  wrote  to  Callicrates,  and  other  partisans  of  the  Romans,  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  them,  that  the  return  of  the  exiles  consisted  with  theirs,  or  the  inte- 
rest of  their  country.  This  answer  not  only  threw  the  exiles,  but  all  fJie  people 
of  Greece,  into  consternation.  A  universal  mourning  succeeded.  They  were 
convinced,  that  there  was  nothing  farther  to  hc^  for  the  acciBied  Acha&ans^ 
and,  that  their  banishment  was  perpetual. 

They,  however,  sent  two  deputies  with  instructions  to  demand  the  return 
.  of  the  exiles ;  but  as  supplicants,  and  as  a  favour ;  lest,  in  taking  upon  them 
^eir  defence,  they  should  seem  ever  so  little  to  oppose  the  will  <?  the  senate. 
There  did  ndt  escape  any  thing  in  their  harangue  that  was  not  very  weM 
weighed,  and  sufficiently  reserved.  Notwithstanding  which,  th&  senate  con- 
tinued  kiflex3ble,and  declared,  that  they  would  persist  in  the  regulations  al- 
feady  made. 

The  Achieans  would  «ot  be  rejected,  and  appointed  sevcirai  deputafliims  at 
^Isfferoit  times,  bat  %l^  no  better  snccess;  they  were  particularty  ordered  to 

•  Folyb.  L^|f»l.  cr.  f  Poljfc.  Lef«t.  cxxi. 


demaoMi  dM  return  of  Polybiu9.  They  were  in  the  riglit  to  pemvere  thtv 
m  their  a^plleatkNM  to  the  senate^in  favour  of  thehr  countrymen*  Thourii 
their  repeoed  instancei  had  no  other  effect  than  to  place  tKe  ifqutke  of  the 
Romans  in  full  light,  they  oouM  not  be  considered  at  umieeenary.  Many 
of  the  senators  -were  moved  with  them,  and  were  of  opinion,  ^t it  was  proper 
taaend  hone  the  exiles.* 

The  Achaeans,  having  received  advice  of  this  fiivourable  disposition,  m  cd^ 
der  to  improve  it  to  their  advantag;e,  appointed  a  last  depatation.t  The  exiles 
had  been  afaready  banished  seventeen  yean,  and  a  great  number  of  them  wen 
dead.  There  were  very  warin  debates  upon  them  in  the  senate;  some  being 
for  their  return  into  their  country^  and  their  being  restored  to  the  possession 
of  their  estate,  and  others  opposing  it.  Scipio,  at  the  request  of  Polybiqa^ 
had  solicited  Cato  in  favour  or  the  exiles.  That  grave  senator,  rising  up  to 
speak  in  his  turn,  ^  To-see  us.''  said  he,  ^  dispute  a  whole  day,  whether  some 
poor  old  men  of  Greece  shall  be  interred  by  our  grave-di^rs,  or  those  of 
their  own  country,  would  not  one  believe,  that  we  had  nothmg  at  all  to  do?* 
That  pleasantry  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  the  senate  ashamed  of  so 
long  a  contest*  and  to  detemnne  at  last  to  send  back  the  exiles  to  Pelopon» 
nesus.  Polybnis  was  desmus  that  they  might  be  reinstated  in  all  the  honours 
and  dignities  thev  possessed  before  their  banishment ;  but,  before  he  presented 
that  recpiest  to  the  senate,  he  thoi^t  proper  to  sound  Cato  upon  it,  who  told 
huB  smiling,  **  PoIvImus,  you  do  not  imitate  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses.  You  art 
for  retnming  into  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  some  miserable  tatters  you  have 
left  there.''  The  exiles  accordingly  returned  into  their  country,  but  of  the 
thousmd  that  lefl  it,  only  about  three  hundred  remained.  Piolybtus  made  no 
use  of  this  permission,  or  if  he  did,  he  soon  rejoined  Scipio,  for,  three  yeaff 
afler,  lie  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Carthage.l 

SECTION  III.— ABIARATHfiS  DUBS,  AND  18  8U0CKra>£D  BY  HIS  SON.     SMATB  Ol^  • 
Eini£N£S.     WAR  BETWEEN  ATTALCS  AND  PRUSIAS. 

Aftbb  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  new  embassiescame  every  day  to  Roine,either 
to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their  victory,  or  to  justify  or  excuse  themselves 
for  the  attachment  tiiey  seemed  to  have  to  that  pnnee ;  and  some  came  to  la^ 
oomplaints  before  the  scaate  in  regard  to  some  allies.  We  have  seen  hitherto 
what  relates  to  the  Rhodians  and  Achseans.  In  this  section  I  shaH  collect  what 
coaeems  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamos,  Pmsias,  king  of  Bithynia/^and  woa» 
o^er  particular  afiairs. 

Prusias,  having  come  to  Rome,  to  offer  to  the  senate  and  Roman  people  his 
congratidations  on  the  success  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  dishonoured  the 
royal  <£gnity  by  abiect  flattery.  At  his  reception  by  the  deputies  appointed 
by  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  he  appeared  with  his  head  shaved,  and  with 
the  cap,  habit,  shoes,  and  stockings  of  a  slave  made  free;  and  saluting tha 
deputies, "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  one  of  your  freed-men,  ready  to  fulfil  what- 
ever you  riudl  please  to  command^  smd  to  conform  entirely  to  all  your  customs." 
When  he  entered  the  senate,  he  stood  at  the  door,  focmg  the  senators  who  saft. 
and  prostrating  himself,  kissed  the  thredu^d.  Afterwards,  addressing  himself 
to  the  assembly,  "  I  salute  you,  gods  preservers,"  cried  he ;  and  went  on  with 
a  discourse  suitable  to  that  prelude.  Polybius  says,  that  he  should  be  ashamed 
to  repeat  it.  He  conchided  widi  demanding,  that  the  Roman  people  would 
renew  the  alliance  with  him,  and  grant  htm  certain  lands  taken  from  Antiochus, 
of  which  the  Gauls  had  possessed  themselves  without  anv  right  or  pretension. 
He  then  recommended  his  son  Nicomedes  to  them.  All  he  asked  was  granted 
him  ;  ooly  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
lands  in  question.  Livy,  in  his  account  of  this  audience^  omits  the  abject  sub« 
missions  of  Prusias ;  of  which  he  protends  the  Roman  iHstorians  say  notlnng : 
he  contents  himsi^  with  mentioaing,^in  the  concluuon,  part  of  what  Polybnis 
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Iwd  mU  hdmtf  and  wiA  some  reaton.  For  that  bcae  ieportmmt  d  lease 
iadmaound  the  acnate  at  ranch,  who  suflfefad,  as  the  prinee  who  aOed  it.* 

Prunas  had  scarcely  left  Rome,  whenadvice  came^that  Eumenea  was  on 
lhe|K>intofenterioffit.  That  news  gave  the  senate  some  trouUe.  Ennenes, 
in  the  war  against  Perseus,  had  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could 
neither  continue  him  as  a  friend  nor  an  enemy.  There  was  reason  for  violent 
auspieioos,  but  no  certain  proofii  against  him.  To  admit  him  to  an  audience, 
.was  to  d^lare  Inm  innocent :  to  contemn  him  as  guilty,  was  to  lay  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  him ;  and  to  proda^  to  ail  the  world,  that 
they  had  /ailed  in  point  of  prudence,  bv  loftdln^  a  prince  with  fortunes  and 
ioooura,  whoie  character  they  were  littie  acquainted  with«  To  avoid  these 
.  inconveniences,  the  senate  passed  a  decree,  by  which,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  reception  of  kin(^  was  too  great  a  charge  to  the  repubUe,  they  forbsKle  aU 
kincv  to  enter  that  city,  and  caused  that  orcnnance  to  be  signified  to  the  king 
of  Pergamus,  who  was  at  no  loss  to  eompr^end  its  meaning.  He  returned 
therefore  into  his  own  dominions.t 

This  affiront  encouraged  his  enemies,  and  cooled  the  affection  of  his  silres. 
Prusias  sent  an  ambasswdor  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the  irruptions  he  had 
made  into  Bithsmia.  He  added,  that  Eumenes  Md  secret  intelligence  with  An- 
tiochus ;  that  he  treated  all  those  injurioudy  who  seemed  to  favour  the  Romsms, 
and  particularly  the  Gallo-Grecians,  his  neighbours,  in  contradiction  to  the 
aenafe's  decrees  in  their  behalf.  That  pec^ie  had  also  sent  deputies  to  Rome 
with  their  complaints ;  which  they  afterwards  repeated  several  times,  as  well 
SB  Prusias.  The  senate  did  not  yet  declare  themselves.  They  contented  them* 
aelves  with  aiding  and  supporting  the  GaUcHGrecians  secretly,  to  tiie  utmost 
ef  their  power,  without  dmne  any  manifest  iniusticeto  Eumene84 

The  king  of  Pergaipus.  who  had  been  forbidden  entrance  into  Rome,  sent 
his  brothers.  Attalus  and  Athenffius, thither,  to  answer  the  accusations  he  was 
diarged  with.  The  apology  they  made,  seemed  fully  to  confute  all  complaints 
agauist  the  king;  and  the  senate  were  so  well  satisfied  with  it, that  they  sent 
them  back  into  Ama,  laden  with  honours  and  presents.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  efface  the  prejudices  conceived  against  their  brother.  The  se^ 
Bate  despatched  Sulpitius  Galius  and  Manius  Sergius,  with  orders  to  inform 
tfaemsdves  secretiy,  whether  Antioobus  and  Eumenes  were  not  concerting 
aeme  design  against  the  Romans. 

Sulpitius  acted  in  this  commission  with  very  great  imprudence*  He,  wm  a 
vain  man,  and  aimed  at  appearing  important,  by  declaring  against  Eumenes. 
When  he  arrived  in  Asia,  he  caused  all  tiie  cities  to  be  mforraed,  that  such 
as  had  any  complaints  to  make  in  regard  to  that  prince,  might  rep^air  to  him 
at  Sardis.  And  there  for  ten  days  he  hearkened  quietb'  to  ml  the  accusations 
people  thought  fit  to  form  against  Eumenes :  a  liberty  that  set  all  malecontents 
at  work,  and  opened  a  door  for  all  manner  of  calumnies.§ 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  whom  the  senate  sent  the  following  year  into  A^a  npott 
the  same  account,  was  received  by  Eumenes  and  Anttochus  in  a  manner  which 
convinced  him  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  those  two  kings,  and  induced 
him  to  make  his  report  to  the  senate  accordingly.  He  gave  as  favourable  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  Ariarathes,  king  ofCappadocia,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Eumenes.  That  prince  died  some  time  afterfl.  His  son  Aria- 
rathes, surnamed  Philopator,  succeeded  him.  His  mother  was  Antiochis,  the 
daughter  of  Antiochiis  the  Great;  and  his  father  intended,  when  he  became  of 
age,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  him,  to  which  his  son  would  never  consent; 
from  whence  he  was  called  Philopator,  that  is,  lover  of  his  fethcs'.  An  actiofl, 
highly  laudable  in  an  age  wherein  it  was  no  uncommon  thii^^  to  acquke  kia^ 
doms  by  parricide.? 
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M  ioott  ts  Ae  srong  kinfj^  ascended  t  ht  throne,  he  tent  depute  to  Rome, 
to  demand  that  the  trei^  which  his  father  )iad  mada  with  the  Komans  shoula 
he  i«fiewed|  which  was  g^ranted  him  with  praises.* 

Soa»e  time  after^  notwithstanding  that  £umenes  assisted  him  with  att  hit 
forces,  he  was  de^roned  by  Demetriiis,  kinr  of  Syria,  and  one  of  his  elder 
brothers  set  in  his  place,  wiio  was  a  supposed  son,  named  Holofemes.t  Ari»* 
rathes  took  refiige  at  Ropie.  The  usurper  and  Demetrius  sent  theii-  ambitssiK 
dors  also  thithar.  The  senate  decreed,  that  the  two  brothers  should  reigi| 
jointly.  It  was  a  very  common  course  of  policy  witli  the  Romans  to  divide  king^ 
doms  between  brutbers.  in  order  to  weaken  them  by  that  partition,  and  sow 
the  ^eeds  of  an  eternal  aivision  between  them.  Attains,  in  the  hrst  year  oChis 
reign^  re-established  him  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne,  having  conquered 
aod  expelled  his  competitor-t 

Eamenes  was  always  suspected  by  the  Romans,and  almost  condnually  en- 
gaged in  war  with  either  Prusias,  or  the  Gallo-Grecians.  He  died  aAer  having 
reigned  thirty-eight  year8.§  He  left  for  his  successor  in  the  kmgdom,  his  son 
Attains,  sumam^  Pbilometer,then  an  infant,  whom  he  had  by  Sratonice.  sis* 
ter  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointed  guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  his  kingdom, 
his  brother  Attalus  Philadelphus,  whogovoned  the  kingdom  twenty-one  years.| 

Poly bius  bestows  great  praises  on  Eumenes.  The  body  of  that  prince,  says 
he,  was  weak  and  delicate,  bis  soul  great,  and  abounding  with  the  most  noble 
sentiments.  He  gave  place  to  none  of  the  kings  his  cotemporaries  in  Aany 
other  qualities,  and  excelled  them  all  in  the  nobleness  of  his  mclinations.T  Tiie 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  when  be  received  it  from  his  father,  consisted  only  of  a 
very  small  number  of  cities,  which  scarcely  deserved  that  name.  He  rendered 
it  so  powerful,  that  it  might  have  disputed  pre-eminence  with  alipost  all  the 
greatest  kingdoms.  He  owed  nothing  either  to  chance  or  fortune;  still  using 
Uie  words  of  Polybius.  Every  thing  was  the  result  of  hb  prudence,  labour, 
and  activity.  From  his  fondness  for  true  glory^  he  did  more  eoOd  to  Greece, 
and  enriched  more  private  persons,  than  any  pnnce.  To  finish  his  character* 
he  possessed  so  fuUy  the  art  of  enga^g  the  respect  of  his  three  brothers,  and 
of  keeping  them  within  bounds  by  his  authority,  without  letting  them  perceive  , 
it,  that,  though  they  were  all  of  age  and  capacity  to  undertake  for  themselves, 
and  shared  with  him  in  the  functicms  of  the  sovereignty,  they  never  failed  in  point 
of  submission^  but  continued  always  in  perfect  union,  and  with  equal  seal  for 
his  service,  assisted  him  in  defending  and  aggrandizing  the  kingdom.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  such  an  example  of  authority  over  brothers,  joined  with  un- 
alterable concord  and  union. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  one  thin^  in  this  ^lace,  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
memory  of  Eumenes ;  that  is,  his  having  founded  the  famous  library  of  Perga- 
mus. or  at  least  considerably  augmented  it :  but  I  shall  speak  of  that  elsewhere. 

The  division  which  had  almost  perpetually  subsisted  between  Prusias  and 
Eumenes,  continued  under  Attalus,  who  succeeded  the  latter.  Prusias,  having 
been  victorious  in  a  battle,  entered  Pergamus,  and,  violently  enraeed  and  aN 
fiicted  that  he  had  failed  of  seizing  Attalus,  let  foil  the  weight  of  his  revenge 
upon  the  statues  and  temples  of  the  gods ;  burning  and  destroying  all  before  him 
itt  his  march.^"^  Attalus  sent  his  brother  Athenaeus  to  Rome,  to  implore  the 
aid  of  the  senate,  who  sent  several  embassies  at  different  times  to  forbid  Pru- 
sias to  continue  the  war  against  Attalus ;  but  he  eluded  these  orders,  either  by 
delays  or  open  treachery,  having  once  attempted,  under  pretence  of  an  inter* 
view*  to  seize  the  Roman  ambassador  and  Attalus.tt  His  design  was  dbco- 
vexea,  and  the  execution  of  it  prevented ;  but  his  crime  was  not  the  less  upon 
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thai  mcmmL  Rome,  al  <»tlier  ikncs,  woald  haire  iranlAedit iritb  tke  deiinie* 
tioo  of  his  kingdom.  On  this  occasion^  she  was  conleiited  wkh  sendiog  ten 
commissioners,  with  instructions  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  to  oblige  Pro- 
sias  to  make  Attalus  satisfaction  for  the  damages  he  had  done  him.  Attalus, 
however,  whh  the  aid  of  his  ailks,  had  assembled  nomeroos  armies,  both  by 
aea  and  land.  All  thin^  were  prepared  for  opening  the  campttgn,  when  news 
came  that  the  commissKmers  were  arrived.  Attalus  joined  them.  After  some 
conferences  upon  the  present  aflhir,  they  set  out  for  Bithynia,  where  ^y  de- 
clared to  Prusias  the  orders  they  were  charged  with  from  the  senate.  That 
prince  was  willing  to  accept  part  of  the  conditions  prescribed  him ;  but  refused 
to  comply  with  most  of  the  rest  The  commisMoners,  exasperated  at  his  re- 
jecting them,  broke  the  alliance  and  amity  with  him,and  resomingimmediately 
their  route  to  Pergamus,  left  Pnisias  in  terrible  apprehensions.  They  advised 
Attains  to  keep  with  his  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  without  bdng 
the  first  to  commit  hostilities ;  and  some  of  them  returned  to  Rome,  to  inform 
the  senate  <^  the  rebellion  of  Prusias.  At  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  new 
commissioners  from  Rome  obliged  him  to  lay  down  h»  arms,  and  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  they  presented  him.  This  treaty  imp<«ted,  that  Prusias  shoiidd 
immediately  give  twenty  decked  ships  to  Attalus ;  that  he  should  pay  hkn  five 
hundred  talents,  in  the  space  of  twenty  years ;  and  that  the  two  kings  should 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  dominions,  such  as  they  were  befcnre  the 
war;  that  Prusias^  in  reparation  of  the  damages  he  had  done  upon  the  lands 
of  some  ndghbourmg  cities,  which  were  named,  should  pay  them  one  btmdred 
talents.  When  he  had  accepted  and  signed  these  conditions,  Attalus  drew  off 
Us  troops  both  by  sea  and  land  into  his  own  kingdom.  In  this  manner  ended 
die  war,  occasioned  by  the  differences  between  Attalus  and  Prusias. 

Attalus  the  younger,  son  of  Eumenes,  when  the  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  states,  made  a  voya^  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make  himself  known 
to  the  senate,  to  demand  the  continuance  of  their  amity,  and,  without  doubt, 
to  thank  them  also  for  the  protection  they  had  granted  his  uncle,  who  reigned 
in  his  name.  He  received  from  the  senate  all  the  marks  of  favour  he  could 
have  expected,  and  all  the  honours  suitable  to  his  years ;  after  which  he  set 
out  for  his  dominions.* 

Prusias  also  sent  afterwards  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rome,  and  knowing  that 
he  was  highly  considered  there,  he  eave  him  instructions  to  demand,  that  the 
senate  would  remit  him  the  remainder  of  the  sum  he  was  to  pay  Attalus.t 
He  joined  Menas  with  him  in  this  embassy,  to  whom  he  had  givoi  secret  ord«^ 
to  assassinate  the  young  prince,  in  order  to  advance  his  children  by  a  second 
wife.  The  favour  demanded  by  Prusias  was  refused,  the  ambassadors  of  At- 
talus demonstrating  that  tlie  whole  sum  was  far  from  being  equal  to  the  losses 
their  master  had  sustained  from  him.  Menas.  instead  of  executing  the  horrid 
commission  he  was  charged  with,  discovered  the  whole  to  Nicomedes.  The 
young  prince,  having  quiued  Rome  to  return  into  Bithynia,  thought  k  incum 
bent  on  him  to  prevent  the  murderous  designs  of  his  father.  ^m>orted  by 
the  assistance  of  Attains,  he  revolted  against  him,  and  drew  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people  to  his  party ;  for  Prusias  was  universally  abhorred  for  bis 
opiuressions  and  cruelties.  That  unfortunate  prince,  abandoned  by  all  his 
subjects,  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  where  he  was  slain  by  soldiers  sent,  by  Ni- 
comedes, or,  according  to  some,  by  Nicomedes  himself.  What  horrors  on  each 
tide  1  Prusias  was  called  the  Hunter,  and  had  reigned  at  least  thirty-six  years. 
It  was  with  him  Hannibal  had  taken  refuge.^ 

The  person  of  this  kin^  of  Bithynia,  had  nothing  in  it  to  prepossess  people 
in  his  favour ;  nor  was  his  mind  more  to  his  advantage.  He  was  in  siae  but 
half  ^  man,  and  a  mere  woman  as  to  valour  and  bravery.  -  He  was  not  only 
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tinKxraii^  but  soiL  and  incapable  of  fati|;ue ;  in  a  word/eooaUy  efonioate  in 

body  ana  mind ;  defects  by  no  means  amiable  in  a  king,  and  most  of  all  among 
the  Bithynians.  Polite  learning,  philosophy,  and  all  other  liberal  knowledge, 
M-ere  entirely  foreign  to  him.  K)  short  he  had  no  manner  of  id<»  of  the  great 
and  good,  the  noble  and  the  elegant.  Night  and  day^  he  lived  a  true  Sard^ 
napaius:  so  that  his  subjects,  upon  the  nrst  dawn  or  hope,  joined  with  the 
utmost  ardour  in  measures  against  him,  and  to  punish  him  m  tbe  same  manner 
he  had  governed  them.* 

I  have  deferred  speaking  of  two  embassies,  which  arrived  at  Rome  about 
the  same  time. 

The  one  came  from  the  Athenians,  who  having  been  condemned  by  atei^ 
tence  passed  on  them  by  the  Sicyonians,  but  under  the  authority  of  tbe  Roman 
senate^  in  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents,  for  having  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the 
city  of  Oropus,  sent  to  demand  the  remission  of  that  fine.  The  ambassadon 
were  three  celebrated  philosophers :  Cameades,  of  the  sect  of  the  Academics^ 
Diogenes,  of  the  Stoics,  and  Critolaus,  of  the  Peripatetics.  The  taste  for 
eloquence  and  philosophy  had  not  yet  made  its  way  so  far  as  Rome;  it  was 
about  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  it  began  to  spread  there,  and 
the  reputation  of  these  three  philosophers  did  not  a  little  contnbute  to  it.t  The 
oung  people  of  Rome,  who  had  any  taste  for  the  sciences,  made  it  their 
lonour  and  amusement  to  visit  them,  and  were  struck  with  admiration  in 
hearing  them,  especially  Cameades,  whose  lively  and  gracefiil  eloquence,  in 
which  solidity  and  ornament  exalted  each  other,  transported  and  en<*hanted 
them.  It  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation,  that  a  Greek  of  extraor* 
dinary  merit  had  arrived,  who,  from  his  great  knowledge,  was  more  than 
man,  and  who,  in  calming  and  softening  the  most  violent  passions  by  his  elo- 
quence, inspired  youth  with  a  kind  of  love,  which  made  them  renounce  all 
other  pleasures  and  employments,  to  abandon  themselves  wholly  to  phikxMv 
phy.  He  had  for  his  auditors  all  the  most  considerable  persons  or  Rome. 
His  discourses,  translated  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  senators,  were  in  all  hands. 
All  Rome  saw,  with  great  joy,  their  cnildren  apply  themselves  to  Grecian 
learning,  and  inseparable  from  these  wonderful  men.  Cato  only  seemed  sorry 
for  it ;  apprehending  that  this  taste  for  polite  learning  would  extinguish  that 
for  militarjr  knowleofge :  and  that  they  would  prefer  the  glory  of  speaking,  to 
tlmt  of  actin|  well.  Tne  example  of  the  second  Scipb  Africanus,  educated 
at  the  same  time  under  the  care  of  Polybius  in  a  taste  for  the  sciences,  demon* 
strates  how  ill  founded  the  prejudice  of  Cato  was.  However  that  may  be,  he 
warmly  reproached  the  senators  for  keeping  the  ambassadors  so  long  in  the 
city ;  and  having  caused  the  affair  that  brou^t  them  thither  to  be  despatched, 
he  hastened  their  departure.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  fine  m  which 
they  had  been  condemned  was  moderated,  and  the  Stve  hundred  talents  re* 
duced  to  one  hundred. 

The  other  embassy  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Marseilles.]:  They  had  abeady 
been  often  harassed  by  the  Ligurians^  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to 
implore  aid  of  the  senate.  They  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  deputies  to  fhe 
Ligurians,  to  incline  them  to  sentiments  of  peace  and  equity  by  means  of  amity 
ana  negotiation.  Such  conduct  made  them  only  the  more  haughty,  and  they 
carried  their  insolence  so  far  as  to  offer  indignities  to  the  deputies,  and  to  vio- 
late the  law  of  nations  in  their  persons.  Tlie  senate,  being  informed  of  this 
unhappy  affair,  made  the  consul  Quintius  Opinuus  march  immediately  aransi 
them  with  an  army.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  whe^e  the  insult  had  been  onered 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  took  it  by  storm,  made  slaves  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  sent  the  principal  authors  of  the  affront  bound  and  fettered  to  Rome,  to 

•  Polrb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  ITS,  174. 
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be  punished  there  accordlnff  to  their  deserts.  The  Li^nans  wei«  beaten  tfi4 
cut  to  pieces  in  several  battles.  The  victor  distributed  all  the  conquered  landSl 
among  the  peopfe  of  Marseilles.  He  ordered  the  Ligurians  to  send  hostages 
to  Marseilles,  which  were  to  be  exchanged  for  others  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  lav  a  curb  upon  them,  and  prevent  them  from  molesting  the  people 
of  Marseilles  as  they  formerly  had.* 

Rome  had  always  held  the  people  of  Marseilles  in  great  estimation,  founded 
upon  their  extraordinary  merit,  and  the  inviolable  fidelitv  with  which  tliey  had 
constantly  adhered  to  the  party  of  the  Romans.  They  drew  their  origia 
from  Phocaea,  a  city  of  loniaf.  When  Xerxes  sent  Harpagus  to  besiege  it, 
the  inhabitants,  rather  than  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  as  many 
others  had  done,  embarked  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  effects, 
and  after  various  adventures,  having  cast  a  mass  of  redhot  iron  into  the  sea, 
they  all  engaged  themselves  by  oath,  never  to  return  to  Phocsea  till  that  iron 
should  swim  upon  the  water.  Afterwards,  havinc  landed  upon  the  coast  of 
Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they  settled  there,  by  the  consent  of  the 
king  of  the  country,  and  built  a  city,  since  called  Marseilles.  This  foundation  is 
saia  to  have  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  about  the  second 
year  of  the  45th  Olympiad,  and  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  king,  who  had  received  them  into  his  dominions  with  great  goodness, 
being  dead,  nis  son  did  not  show  them  so  much  favour.  The  growing  power 
of  their  city  gave  him  umbrage.  He  was  made  to  understand  that  those 
strangers  whom  he  had  received  into  his  country  as  guests  and  supplicants, 
-might  one  day  make  themselves  masters  of  it  by  right  of  conouestj  The 
fkbie  of  the  bitch  was  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion,  that  asked  her  compan- 
ion to  lend  her  her  house  only  for  eight  days,  till  she  had  brought  forth  her 
whelps :  then  by  great  entreaties  obtained  a  second  term  to  bring  them  up ; 
and  at  last,  when  they  were  grown  large  and  strong,  made  herself  absolute 
mistress  and  proprietor  of  the  place,  from  which  she  could  never  afterwards  be 
expelled.  Tne  Marseillians  had,  in  consequence,  at  first,  a  rude  war  upon  their 
hands,  but  being  victorious,  they  continued  in  quiet  possession  of  the  lands 
that  had  been  granted  to  them,  within  the  bounds  of  which  they  were  not  long 
confined. 

In  process  of  time,  they  settled  several  colonies,  and  built  several  cides  ; 
Agde,  Nice,  Antiba,  Qlbea :  which  much  extended  their  territory,  and  aug- 
mented their  power.  They  ndd  ports,  arsenals,  and  fleets,  which  rendered  them 
formidable  to  their  enemies.§ 

So  many  new  settlements  contributed  to  the  spreading  of  the  Greeks  in  Gaul, 
and  occasioned  a  wonderful  change  in  them.||  The  Gauls,  quitting  their  an- 
cient rusticky  by  degrees,  began  to  be  civilized,  and  to  assume  more  gentle 
manners.  Instead  of  breathing  nothing  but  war,  they  accustomed  themselves 
to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  a  wise  government.  They  learned  to  ini* 
prove  their  lands,  to  cultivate  vines,  and  to  plant  olives.  Hence  so  surprising 
an  alteration  ensued,  as  well  in  the  provinces  as  the  people  who  inhabited  them, 
that  it  might  have  been  said,  that  Greece  had  not  come  to  Gaul,  but  that  Gaul 
had  been  transferred  to  Greece.lT 

The  inhabitants  of  the  new  city  made  very  wise  laws  for  its  polity  and  go- 
vernment, which  was  arbtocratical,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  toe  elders. 
The  council  of  the  city  was  composed  of  six  hundred  senators,  who  continued 
in  that  function  during  life.  Of  that  number,  fifteen  were  elected  to  take  care 
of  the  current  afiairs,  and  t^ree  to  preside  in  the  assemblies,  in  the  quality  of 
principal  magistrates.** 

*  Si^itna.  t  Herod.  1.  L  c.  164.    Juatia.  xlUi.  o.  S.  %  Ibid.  o.  4. 
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The  right  of  kmnlalhy  was  In  liiifidiurestiniatioii  9maog  tke  Mafseflllui% 
•od  priK&ed  by  tbem  with  the  most  exalted  hamanity.  To  maintain  the 
security  of  the  asylum  they  gave  to  stFangen,  no  person  was  suffered  to  enter 
the  city  with  arms.  Certam  persons  were  placed  at  the  gates,  whose  business 
it  was  to  take  care  of  the  arms  of  all  who  came  m,  and  to  return  them  when  they 
went  ouu* 

AH  entrance  was  prohibited  to  such  as  would  mtroduee  sloth  and  a  vtAap- 
tuous.life;  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  banish  all  double-dealing, fidse 
hood,  and  fraud. 

They  prided  themselves  especially  upon  sobriety,  modesty,  and  frucality.t 
The  most  considerable  portion  among  them  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pieces 
of  gold.  They  were  not  allowed  to  lay  out  more  than  five  in  dress,  and  as 
many  in  jewels.  Valerius  Maxlmus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  admirei 
the  regulations  of  government  observed  at  Marseilles  in  his  time. ''  That  city," 
says  hcy ''  stedfastly  retaining  the  ancient  severity  of  manners,  excluded  fiom 
dieir  theatre  those  comedians  whose  pieces  generally  turn  upon  the  subject  of 
unlawful  love.'^l  The  reason  given  for  this  maxim  is  still  nner  and  more  re* 
markable  than  the  maxim  itsell.  *^  Lest,''  adds  the  author,  **  a  familiarity  widi 
such  sort  of  shows  should  make  the  people  more  apt  to  imitate  them."| 

Thejr  would  not  admit,  in  funeral  ceremonies,  those  indecent  tears  and  la- 
mentations with  which  they  are  ^nerally  attended,  and  ordered  them  to  cease 
the  same  day  by  a  domestic  sacrifice,  and  an  entertainment  for  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased.  ^  For  is  it  consistent  to  abandon  ourseMs  to  im- 
moderate affliction,  or  to  be  offended  at  the  Divmity  for  not  having  thou^t  fit 
to  share  his  immortality  with  us  ?'1 

Tacitus  has  a  passage  upon  the  city  of  Marseilles  hiehly  in  its  praise ;  it 
IS  in  his  life  of  Julius  Agricola,  hu  father-in-law.  After  having  spoken  of  the 
excellent  education  he  had  received  from  the  care  and  tender  anection  of  Julia 
Procitta,  his  mother,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  virtue,  who  made  him  pass  the 
most  early  years  of  his  youth  in  the  studv  of  those  arts  and  sciences  that  suited 
big  birth  and  age  :V  he  adds,^'  what  had  preserved  him  from  the  dangers  and 
disorders  to  wnicti  youth  is  generally  exposed,  was,  besides  his  own  cenius 
and  disposition,  the  good  fortune  of  havinir  from  his  infancy  the  city  of  Mar^ 
seilles  for  his  school,  in  the  manners  of  whose  inhabitants,  the  politeness  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  simplicity  and  reserve  of  the  provinces,  were  happily 
united.''  Arcebat  eum  ab  illecebris  peccantium,  praeter  ipsius  bonam  inte- 
^mque  naturam,  quod  statim  paryulus  sedem  ac  magistram  studiorum  MasH 
siliam  habuerit,  locum  Grseca  comitate  et  provincial!  parsiiflbnia  mistum  ac 
bene  compositum." 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  seen,  that  Marseilles  was  become  a  cele- 
brated school  for  politeneiss,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  all 
arts  and  sciences.  Eloquence,  philosophy,  physic,  mathematics,  law  Jabulous 
thaology.  and  all  kinds  of  literature,  were  publicly  professed  there.  This  city 
produced  the  most  ancient  of  the  learned  men  of  the  west,  I  mean  Pythias, 
an  excellent  geographer  and  astnmomer,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphus,  or  mdeed  of  Alexander  the  Great.'*'* 

They  persevered  constandy  in  cultivating  the  arts  and  sciences  with  equal 
ardour  and  success.  Strabo  relates,  that  in  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  the  young  nobility  of  Rome  went  to  Marseilles  for  education ;  and 
he  prefers  that  place  to  the  city  of  Athens  itself;  which  is  saying  a  great 

•  Yal.  Max.  1.  U.  c  6.  t  Stnb.  I.  ij.  p.  181.  |  Lib.  ii.  c.  0. 

)  Eftdem  ciritM  serritatii  cmtot  aeerimft e»t :  nnllain  adltum  in  lecQftm  mimif  dando,  qnomm  a^^menta 
mtion  •%  parte  ftopconun  cootinent  actot,  ae  talia  ipectandi  coniuetudo  etiam  imitandi  licentiam  ramat 
I  Stenim  qmd  attiMt,  aut  humano  dolori  indnlgan.  ant  dit iao  aomijii  invidiam  fieri,  quod  immortality 
torn  MMm  nebtfenm  partiri  m^lneritl  ... 
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deal  We  have  already  aecn^tliat  h  ralained  tint  privBegc  k  die  tive  of 
Tadtns  the  bistoriao. 

The  MarsetHians  distmefuished  tbeimelves  no  leas  by  the  wisdoai  of  their 
Kovenimetit,  than  by  their  capacity  and  taste  for  teaming.  Ciceruyin  one  of 
ms  oretiona)  exceedingly  ma^ifiea  their  manner  of  goTeroing  their  reiwblic. 
^  I  am  assured,"  says  lie,  ^  that  not  only  if  Greece,  but  all  other  nations,  there 
n  nothing  comparable  to  the  wise  poli^  estabKshed  at  Marseilles.  That  city, 
so  remote  from  the  country,  manners,  and  knguage  of  all  other  Greeks  situ- 
ated in  Gaul,  in  the  midst  of  bdrbarous  nations  that  surround  it  on  all  sides, 
is  so  prudentty  directed  by  the  counsels  of  its  elders,  that  it  is  more  easy  to 
praise,  than  imitate,  the  wisdom  of  its  eovermoent."* 

They  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  their  politics,  from  which  they 
never  departed,  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the  Romans,  to  whose  manners  thdr 
own  were  more  conformable,  than  to  those  of  the  barbarians  around  them. 
Besides  which,  their  proximity  to  the  Lipurians,of  whom  they  were  equally 
enemies,  could  not  but  contntrnte  to  unite  them  by  their  common  interests ; 
diat  union  ^tabling  each  party  to  make  paweriol  diversions  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps.  They  accordingly  rendeied  the  Romans  great  services  at  all  timesy 
and  also  reeeived  considerable  aids  from  them  upon  many  oGcasions.t 

Justin  relates  a  fact,  which  would  be  very  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Mar- 
seHlians,  if  it  were  well  confirmed.  Having  received  advice  that  the  Gaub  had 
taken  and  burned  Rome,  they  deplored  that  disaster  of  the  allies,  as  mudi  as  if 
it  bad  Happened  to  their  own  city.  Nor  did  diey  confine  themselves  to  fruitless 
fears.  Out  of  the  gold  and  silver,  either  of  the  public  or  private  persons,  th^ 
raised  the  sum  in  which  the  Gauls  had  taxed  the  conouered,  as  the  prioe  df 
peace,  and  sent  it  to  Rome.t  The  Romans,  infinitely  anected  with  so  noble  an 
act  of  generosity,  granted  MarseiUes  the  privilege  of  immunity,  and  the  right  of 
sitting  among  the  senators  at  the  public  shows.§  It  is  certain,  that  during  the 
war  with  Hannibal,  Marseilles  aided  the  Romans  with  all  mannor  of  good  o&- 
ces ;  the  ill  success  which  they  experienced  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and 
which  had  deprived  them  of  almost  all  their  idlies,  not  being  capable  of  shaking 
their  fidelity  in  the  least. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Csesar  and  PcHRpey,that  city  observed  a  conduct 
which  well  denotes  the  wisdom  of  its  government  Csesar,  against  whom  they 
had  shut  their  gates,  lUed  the  fifteen  senatcvs,  who  were  in  supreme  authority, 
to  his  camp,  and  represented  to  them,  that  he  was  sorry  the  war  should  begin 
by  attacking  their  city ;  that  they  ought  rather  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  ^H 
Italy,  than  to  al^andon  themsdves  blindly  to  Uie  desires  of  one  man ;  and  he 
added  all  the  rootive;s  most  capable  of  persuading  them.||  After  having  made 
their  report  to  the  senate,  they  returned  mto  the  camp,  and  gave  Caesar  this  an- 
swer: that  they  knew  the  Roman  people  were  div'fded  into  two  parties:  that 
it  did  not  belong  to  them  to  determine  which  was  right :  that  the  two  heads  of 
those  parties  were  equally  the  protectors  of  their  city,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its 
friends  and  benefactors.  That  for  this  reason,  obliged  to  express  their  grati- 
tude alike  for  both,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  neither  to  assist  nor  receive  the 
one  into  their  city  or  ports,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. IT  They  suffered  a 
long  siege,  in  which  they  displayed  aU  possible  valour;  but  at  length,  the  ex- 
treme necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  want  of  every  thing,  obliged 
them  to  surrender.    However  enraged  Caesar  was  at  so  obstinate  a  resbtance 

*  CaJM  ego  emUtif  diacipKnam  atqoe  gnLTitetem,  non  soloin  Omcia.  Md  baud  scio  an  cooctis  geatibna 
astepoaenduD  jure  dioun ;  qvm  tain  procw  a  Onecorum  omnium  regioaibua,  disciplinia,  lingnaque  firisa, 
com  in  ultimii  terrii  cineta  Galloram  reatibua,baibari«  floetibui  allnator.  nc  optimatum  eoaaiKo  gwbeta»» 
tor,  ut  omoeaejos  intiluta  laodare  faQmoa  poaiiatt  quam  MmolarL— Orat,  pro  Flaco.  a.  tt. 
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De  could  not  relbse  to  the  macient  reputation  of  the  city,  the  fevour  of  mna§ 
it  from  beinr  pkuidered,  and  of  preserving  its  citisens.* 

I  should  nave  believed  myself  waoting  in  some  measure  to  the  glory  of  the 
French  nation,  and  to  that  of  a  city  which  holds  one  of  the  highest  ranks  io 
the  kingdom,  if  I  had  not  coUeoted  in  tluB  phiee,  some  of  those  favourable  re- 
ports anti<)uity  makes  of  it  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  this  digression  ; 
which  besides  comes  into  my  plan,  and  is  part  of  the  Grecian  history. 

The  affairs  of  Greece,  Bithynia,  Pergamus,and  some  other  countries,  which 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  in  a  series,  and  without  interruption,  have  made 
me  suspend  those  of  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  to  which  it  is  now  time  to 
return.     I  shall  begin  with  Macedonia. 

SECTION  III. — ^ANDRISCVS,  PRETENDED  SON  OF  PERSEUS,  CAUSES  HIMSELF  TO  BE 
PROCLAIMED  KINO  OF  MACEDONIA. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  the  defeat  and  d^ath  of  Perseus,  Andriscus 
of  Adramytta,  a  city  of  Troas,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  person  of  the  meanest  bulh. 
pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Philip,  ana 
entered  Macedonia,  in  hopes  of  making  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  king.  He  had  invented  a  story  in  regard  to  bis  birth, 
which  he  reported  wherever  he  passed,  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Per- 
seus by  a  concubine,  and  that  the  prince  his  fatlier  had  caused  him  to  be  se^ 
cretly  brought  up  at  Adramytta,  that  in  case  of  ill  fortune  in  the  war  against 
the  Ronfians,  some  branch  of  the  rc^al  line  might  remain.  That  after  the  death 
of  Perseus,  he  had  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  at  Adramytta,  till  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age;  and  that  the  person  who  passed  for  his  father,  finding 
himself  at  the  point  of  death,  had  revealed  the  secret  to  h'ls  wife^  and  entrusted 
her  with  a  wnting,  signed  by  Perseus  with  his  own  hand,  which  attested  aH 
that  has  been  said ;  which  writing  she  was  to  deliver  to  him,  Philip,  as  soon  as 
ne  should  attam  to  years  of  discretion.  He  added,  that  her  husband  having 
conjured  her  absolutely  to  conceal  the  affair  till  then,  she  had  been  most  faith- 
ful  in  keeping  the  secret,  and  had  delivered  that  important  writing  to  him  at 
the  appomted  time,  pressing  him  to  quit  the  country,  before  the  report  should 
reach  Uie  ears  of  Eumenes^  the  declared  enemy  of  Perseus,  lest  he  should  cause 
him  to  be  put  to  (}each.  He  was  in  hopes  that  he  should  be  believed  upon  his 
own  word,  and  make  Macedonia  rise  in  his  favour.  When  he  saw  that  aU  con- 
tinued quiet,  he  retked  into  Syri%  to  the  court  of  Demetrius  Soter,  whose  sister 
Perseus  had  espoused.  That  prince,  who  immediately  perceived  the  fraud, 
caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  sent  to  Rome.f 

As  he  did  not  produce  any  proof  of  his  pretended  nobility,  and  had  nothing 
in  his  mien  or  manner  that  expressed  the  prince,  no  great  notice  was  taken  of 
him  at  Rome,  and  he  was  treated  with  great  contempt,  whhout  much  trouble 
to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  him,  or  to  confine  him  close.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  negligence  of  his  guards,  and  made  his  escape  from  Rome.  Having 
found  means  to  raise  a  considerable  army  among  the  Thracians,  who  entered 
into  his  views,  kr  the  sake  of  delivermg  themselves,  by  his  means,  from  the 
Roman  yoke,  he  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  either  by  consent  or 
force,  and  assumed  the  marks  of  the  royal  dignity.  Not  content  with  this  first 
conquest,  which  had  cost  him  little,  he  attacked  Thessaly,  and  subjected  a 
part  of  it  to  hn  obedience. 

The  affair  then  began  to  seem  more  important  to  the  Romams.  They  elected 
Scipio  Nasica  to  go  thither,  and  af^ase  this  tnmidt  in  its  bhth,  deeming  him 
well  qualified  for  unit  eomnnissioo.  He  had,  indeed,  the  art  of  managing  men's 
mindsy  and  of  bringing  them  into  his  measures  by  pomiasiofi ;  and,  if  he  should 
find  k  necessary  to  decide  Hm  affidr  by  mws,  he  was  very  capable  of  forming 
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B  pn^etx  mth  wisdom,  and  exeoutiog  it  with  ralour.  As  soon  as  be  anlved 
In  Greece,  and  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly,  be  rave  the  senate  advice  of  tb^m ;  and  without  loss  of  time, 
visited  the  cities  of  the  allies,  in  order  to  raise  troops  immediately  for  the  de- 
fence of  Thessaly.  The  Achaeans,  who  continued  at  that  time  the  most  pow- 
erful people  of  Greece,  supplied  him  with  tlie  greotest  number,  for^tting  past 
subjects  of  discontent.  He  presently  took  from  the  false  Philip  all  the  places 
be  had  possessed  himself  of  in  Thessaly,  and  drove  him  back  into  Macedonia. 

It  was  well  known,  however,  at  Rome,  from  Scipio^s  letters,  that  Macedonia 
had  occasion  for  a  speedy  support.  The  praetor,  P.  Juventius  Thai  ma,  had 
orders  to  repair  thither  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  army,  which  he  did  without 
loss  of  time.  But  looking  upon  Andriscus  as  only  a  pageant  king,  he  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  any  great  precautions  against  him,  and 
engaged  precipitately  in  a  battle,  wherein  he  lost  tiis  life,  with  part  of  his  army; 
the  rest  saving  themselves  only  by  favour  of  the  night.  The  victor,  elated 
with  his  success,  and  believing  his  authority  sufficiently  established,  abandoned 
himself  to  his  vicious  inclinations,  without  any  moderation  or  reserve ;  as  if 
the  being  truly  a  king,  ccmsisted  in  knowing  no  law  nor  rule  of  conduct  but  his 
passions.  He  was  covetous,  proud,  insolent,  and  cruel.  Violence,  confisca- 
tions of  estates,  and  murders  were  committed  on  all  sides.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  he  soon  re- 
covered ail  he  had  lost  in  Thessaly.  An  embassy  sent  to  him  from  the  Car* 
thaginians,  who  were  at  that  time  actually  at  war  with  the  Romans,  very  much 
augmented  his  couraee.* 

Q.  Cscilius  Metellus  lately  elected  praetor,  had  succeeded  Juventius.  An^ 
driscus  had  resolved  to  advance  to  meet  him,  but  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
remove  far  from  the  sea,  and  halted  at  Pydna,  where  he  fortified  his  camp. 
The  Roman  pnetor  soon  followed  him.  The  two  armies  were  in  sight  of 
each  other,  and  skirmished  every  day.  Andriscus  gained  an  advantage  su^> 
ficientiy  considerable  in  a  small  combat  of  the  cavalry.  Success  generally 
blinds  and  proves  fatal  to  people  of  little  experience.  Andriscus,  believing 
himself  superior  to  the  Romans,  sent  off  a  strong  detachment  to  defend  his 
conquests  in  Thessaly.  This  was  a  gross  error;  and  Metellus,  whose  vigi- 
lance nothing  escaped,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  army  that 
remained  in  Macedonia  was  beaten,  and  Andriscus  obliged  to  fly.  He  retired 
among  the  Thracians,  from  whom  he  returned  soon  after  with  another  army. 
He  was  so  rash  as. to  hazard  another  battle,  which  was  still  less  successful 
than  the  former.  He  lost  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  these  two 
battles :  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  Roman  glory,  but  to  seize  Andris- 
cus, who  had  taken  refuge  with  a  petty  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  fidelity  he 
had  committed  himself.  But  the  Thracians  did  not  stand  much  upon  breach 
of  faith,  and  made  that  the  means  of  their  interest.  That  prince  delivered  up 
his  guest  and  supplicant  into  the  hands  of  Metellus,  to  avoid  drawing  upon 
himself  the  wrath  and  arms  of  the  Romans.   Andriscus  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Another  adventurer,  who  also  called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Alexander,  had  the  same  fate  with  the  first,  except 
being  seized  by  Metellus :  he  retired  into  Dardania,  where  h^  effectually  con- 
cealed himself. 

It  was  at  that  time  Macedonia  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  Romans,  and 
reduced  into  a  province. 

A  third  usurper,  some  years  after,  appeared  affahi,  and  set  himself  up  as 
the  son  of  Perseus,  under  the  name  of  Philip.  His  pretended  royalty  was 
but  of  short  duration.  He  was  overcome,  and  killed  in  Macedonia  by  Tre- 
snellius,  afterwards  sumamed  Scrofa,  from  having  said  that  he  would  d^erse 
the  enemy, "  ut  Scrofa  Porcos.'* 
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TROUBLES*  THE  LATTER  TAKES  CORINTH ,  AND  DESTROYS  IT. 

Metellus,  after  having  pacified  Macedonia,  continued  there  some  time. 
Great  commotions  had  arisen  among  the  Achaeans  of  the  league,  occasioned 
by  the  temerity  and  avarice  of  those  who  held  the  first  offices.  The  resoln 
tlons  of  their  assemblies  were  no  longer  guided  by  reason,  prudence,  and  equity , 
but  by  the  interest  and  passions  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  blind  caprice  of 
an  untractable  multitude.  The  Achaean  league  and  Sparta  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome^  upon  an  affair  about  which  they  were  divided.  Damocritus. 
notwithstanding,  who  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  Achaeans,  bad  causea 
a  war  to  be  declared  against  Sparta.  Metellus  had  sent  to  desire  that  hos- 
tilities mi^ht  cease^  till  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Rome  who  were 
appointed  for  termmating  their  differences.  But  neither  he,  nor  Diaeus,  who 
succeeded  him,  paid  any  regard  to  that  request.  Both  of  them  entered  La^ 
conia  with  their  troops,  and  laid  waste  the  country.* 

The  commissioners  having  arrived, the  assembly  was  summoned  to  Corinth ; 
Aurelius  Orestes  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission.  The  senate  had  given 
them  orders  to  weaken  the  body  of  the  league ;  and  for  that  end,  to  separate 
as  many  cities  as  they  could  from  it.  Orestes  notified  to  the  assemblv  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  whereby  Sparta,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea  near  Mount 
CEta,  aud  Orchomenos  of  Arcadia,  were  seduded  from  the  leajgue,  under  pre- 
tence that  those  cities  did  not  originallv  compose  a  part  of  the  body  of  the 
Achaeans.  When  the  deputies  quitted  the  assembly,  and  reported  this  decree 
to  the  multitude,  they  grew  furious,  and  fell  upon  all  the  Lacedaemonians  th^ 
found  in  Corinth ;  tore  those  out  of  the  house  of  the  commissioners  who  had 
taken  refuge  there ;  and  would  have  treated  themselves  no  better,  had  thi^ 
not  escaped  their  violence  by  flight. 

Orestes  and  his  colleagues,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  ^ve  an  account  of 
what  had  passed.  The  senate  was  highly  incensed  at  it,  and  immediately 
deputed  Julius,  with  some  other  commissioners,  into  Achaia ;  but  insuucted 
them  to  complain  with  moderation,  and  only  to  exhort  the  Achaeans  not  to 
give  ear  to  bad  counsels,  lest  by  their  imprudence  they  should  incur  disgrace 
with  the  Romans ;  a  misfortune  which  they  might  avoid,  by  punishing  tliose 
who  had  exposed  them  to  it.  Carthage  was  not  yet  taken,  so  that  it  was  ne  • 
cessary  to  act  with  caution  in  regard  to  allies  so  powerful  as  the  Achaeans 
The  commissioners  met  on  their  way  a  deputy  sent  by  the  seditious  to  Rome 
they  carried  him  back  with  them  to  iEgium,  where  the  diet  of  the  nation  had 
been  summoned  to  assemble.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  moderation  and 
kindness.  They  did  not  let  slip  a  single  word  in  their  discourse  concerning 
the  ill  treatment  of  the  commisioners,  or  excuse  it  better  than  the  Achaeans 
themselves  would  have  done ;  and  were  as  reserved  in  regard  to  the  cities  which 
they  wished  to  separate  from  the  league.  They  confined  themselves  to  ex- 
horting them  not  to  aggravate  their  first  fault,  nor  to  irritate  the  Romans  any 
farther;  and  to  leave  Lacedaemonia  in' peace.  Such  moderate  remonstrances 
were  extremely  agreeable  to  all  persons  of  sense  in  the  assembly.  But  Diaeus, 
Critolaus,  and  their  faction,  all  chosen  out  of  the  vilest,  most  impious,  and 
most  pernicious  persons  in  each  city,  blew  up  the  flame  of  discord ;  insinuating, 
that  the  lenity  of  the  Romans  proceeded  only  from  the  bad  condition  of  their 
affairs  in  Africa,  where  they  had  been  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and 
from  the  fear  they  were  in  lest  the  Achaean  league  should  declare  against  tnem. 
The  commissioners,  however,  were  treated  with  sufficient  deference.  They 
were  told,  that  Theandas  should  be  sent  to  Rome ;  that  they  had  only  to  re- 
pah*  to  Tegea,  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  to  treat  there  with  the  Lace* 
d^moDiaos,  and  to  mcline  them  to  peace.  They  went  thither  accordingly,  and 
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persuaded  the  Lacedemonians  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Achaeans,  and 
to  suspend  all  hostilities,  till  new  commissioners  should  arrive  from  Rome  to 
pacify  all  differences.  Bat  the  faction  of  Critolaus  took  their  measui^s  in  such 
a  manner,  that  no  person,  except  that  magistrate,  went  to  the  congrress ;  ttnd  he 
did  not  arrive  there  till  he  was  almost  no  longer  expected.  Conferences  were 
held  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  bat  'Critolaus  would  not  assent  to  any  mea- 
sores.  He  said,  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  decide  any  thing  without  the 
cpnsent  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  would  report  the  affair  in  the  general  diet, 
which  could  not  be  summoned  in  less  than  six  months.  That  bad  stratagem. 
t>r  rather  breach  of  faith,  exceedingly  offended  Julius.  After  having  dismissed 
the  Lacedemonians,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  described  Cdtolaus  as  a 
violent  and  extravagant  man. 

The  commissioners  were  no  sooner  out  of  Peloponnesus,  than  Critolaus 
went  from  city  to  city,  during  the  whole  winter,  and  summoned  assemblies, 
under  the  pretext  of  communicating  what  had  been  said  to  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians in  the  conferences  held  at  Tegoa,  but.  in  fact,  to  vent  invectives  against 
the  Romans,  and  to  put  an  odious  construction  upon  all  they  had  done,  in  order 
to  inspire  the  same  spirit  of  animosity  and  aversion,  which  he  himself  had 
against  them ;  in  which  he  succeeded  too  well.  He,  besides,  prohibited  all  judges 
from  prosecuting  and  imprisoning  an  Achaean  for  debt,  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  affair  bet^veen  the  diet  and  Lacedaemon.  By  that  means,  whatever  he  said 
had  all  the" effect  he  desired,  and  disposed  the  multitude  to  receive  such  orders 
as  he  thought  fit  to  give  them.  Incapable  of  forming  ri^ht  judgments  of  the 
future,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  caught  with  the  bait  of  the  first  advan- 
tage he  proposed  to  them. 

JVfetellus,  having  received  advice  in  Macedonia  of  the  troi:|bl^  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, deputed  thither  four  Romans  of  distinction,  who  arrived  at  Corinth  at 
the  time  the  council  was  assembled  there.  They  spoke  in  it  with  great  modera- 
tion ;  exhorting  the  Achaeans  inot  to  draw  upon  themselves,  by  imprudent  rash- 
ness and  levity,  the  resentment  of  the  Romans.  They  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  ignominiously  turned  out  of  the  assembly.  An  innumerable  crowd 
of  workmen  and  artificers  rose  about  them,  and  insulted  them.  All  the  cities 
of  Achaia  were  at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  delirium ;  but  Corinth  was  far  more 
frantic  than  the  rest,  and  abandoned  to  k  kind  of  madness.  They  had  been 
persuaded,  that  Rome  intended  to  enslave  them  all,  and  absolutely  to  destroy 
the  Acliesan  lea^e. 

Critolaus,  seeing  with  pleasure  that  every  thing  succeeded  to  his  wishes, 
harangued  the  multitude,  inflamed  them  against  the  magistrates  who  did  not 
enter  into  his  views ;  spoke  against  the  ambassadors  themselves ;  animated 
them  against  the  Romans ;  and  gave  them  to  understand,  that  it  was  not  without 

Previous  good  measures  that  he  had  undertaken  to  resist  the  Romans ;  that  he 
ad  kings  in  his  party ;  and  that  the  republics  were  aho  ready  to  join  it.  By 
these  seditious  discourses  he  prevailed  to  have  war  declared  against  the  Lace- 
dsemonians.  and  in  consequence,  indirectly  against  the  Romans.  The  am- 
bassadors then  separated.  One  of  them  repaired  to  Lacedeemonia,  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy;  another  set  out  for  Naupactus;  and  two  waited 
the  arrival  of  Metellus  at  Athens. 

The  magistrate  of  the  Boeotians,  whose  name  was  Pytheas,  equaHy  rash 
and  violent  as  Critolaus,  entered  into  his  measures,  and  engaged  the  Boeotians 
to  join  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Achaeans ;  they  were  discontented  with  a 
sentence  which  Rome  had  given  against  them.  The  city  of  Chalcis  suffered 
itself  also  to  be  drawn  into  their  party.  The  Achaeans,  with  such  feeiile  aids, 
believed  themselves  in  a  condition  to  support  all  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pow€9r; 
80  much  were  they  blinded  by  their  rage  and  fury. 

^  The  Romans  had  chosen  Mummius  for  one  of  the  consuls,  fiofd  chfti'ged 
him  with  the  Achaean  war.  Metellus,  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  termi- 
nating this  war,  sent  new  ambf\ssadors  to  the  AcfaaeanSi  \Wtb  proffllseB^that  the 
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Roman  pec  pie  sbmild  foreeC  all  that  had  passed,  and  pardon  tlieir  fiwltSy  if 
they  would  return  to  their  duty,  and  consent  that  certain  cities,  which  had  been 
proposed  before,  should  be  dismembered  from  the  learue.  This  proposal  was 
rejected  with  disdain ;  upon  which  Metellus  advanced  with  his  troops  afainst 
the  rebels.  He  came  up  with  tliem  near  the  city  of  ScarpbflBS  in  Locris,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  victory  over  tbem,  in  which  he  took  more  than  one 
thousand  prisoners.  Critolaus  disappeared  in  the  battle,  without  its  being 
known  what  became  of  him.  It  was  supposed  that  in  the  flig^ht  he  had  fallen 
into  the  marshes,  and  been  drowned.  Dieus  took  upon  him  the  command  in 
his  stead,  gave  liberty  to  the  slaves,  and  armedall  the  Achieans  and  Arcadians 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  That  body  of  troops  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand 
foot,  and  six  hundred  horse.  He  j^ave  orders  besides,  for  the  raising  of  troops 
in  every  city.  The  exhausted  cities  were  in  the  utmost  desolation.  Many 
private  persons,  reduced  to  despair,  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves :  others 
abandoned  an  unhappy  country,  where  they  foresaw  their  destruction  was 
inevitable.  Notwithstanding  the  extremity  of  these  misfortunes,  they  had  no 
thoughts  of  taking  the  only  measures  that  could  prevent  them.  They  detested 
the  rashness  of  their  chiefs,  and  yet  yielded  to  their  measures.* 

Metellus,  after  the  battle  before  mentioned,  fell  in  with  one  thousand  Arca- 
dians in  Boeotia,  near  Gheronsea,  who  were  endeavouring  to  return  to  their 
own  country ;  these  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  From  Uience  he  marched 
with  his  victorious  army  to  Thebes,  which  he  found  almost  entirely  deserted. 
Moved  with  the  deplorable  condition  of  that  city,  he  ordered  that  the  temples 
and  houses  should  be  spared,  and  that  none  of  the  inhabhants,  either  in  the 
city  or  country,  should  be  made  prisoners,  or  put  to  death.  He  excepted  from 
that  number  Pytheas,  the*author  of  all  their  miseries,  who  was  brougnt  to  htm^ 
and  put  to  death.  From  Thebes,  aA^r  having  taken  Megara,  the  garrison  ot 
which  had  retired  upon  his  approach,  he  made  his  troops  march  to  Corinth, 
where  .Diaeus  had  shut  himself  up.  He  sent  thither  three  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  league^  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him,  to  exhort  the  Achse- 
ans  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  accept  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  them. 
Metellns  ardently  desired  to  terminate  the  affair  before  the  arrival  of  Mum- 
mius.  The  inhabitants,  on  their  side,  were  equally  desirous  of  seeing  a  period 
to  their  misfortunes ;  but  that  was  not  in  their  power,  the  faction  of  uieeus 
disposing  of  every  thinf .  The  deputies  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  would 
have  been  put  to  death,  if  Diaeus  had  not  seen  the  multitude  extremely  enraged 
at  tha  punishment  he  had  inflicted  upon  Sosicrates,  who  talked  of  surrender- 
ingto  the  Romans.     The  prisoners  were  therefore  dismissed. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  Mummius  arrived.  He  had  hastened 
his  march,  from  the  fear  of  finding  every  thing  pacified  at  his  arrival,  and  lest 
another  should  have  the  glory  of  concluding  this  war.  Metellus  resigned  the 
command  to  him,  and  returned  uito  Macedonia.  When  Mummius  had  as- 
sembled all  his  troops,  he  advanced  to  the  city,  and,  encamped  before  it.  A 
body  of  his  advanced  guard  being  negligent  of  duty  upon  their  post,  the  be- 
sieged made  a  sortie,  attacked  them  vigorously,  killed  many,  and  pursued  the 
rest  almost  to  the  entrance  of  their  camp.  This  small  advantage  very  much 
encouraged  the  Achaans,  and  thereby  proved  fatal  to  them.  Diseus  offered 
the  consul  battle.  The  latter,  to  augment  his  rashness,  kept  his  troops  wlthui 
the  camp,  as  if  fear  prevented  him  from  accepting  it.  Thejoy  and  presump- 
tion of  the  Achfleans  rose  to  an  inconceivable  height  lliey  advanced  fu- 
riously with  all  their  troops,  having  placed  their  wives  and  children  upon  the 
neighbouring  eminences,  to  be  spectators  of  the  battle,  and  caused  a  great 
number  of  carriages  to  follow  them,  to  be  laden  with  the  booty  they  should 
take  from  the  enemy ;  so  fully  did  they  assure  themselves  of  the  victory. 

Never  was  there  a  more  rash  or  ill-founded  confidence.  The  faction  had 
removed  from  the  service  and  counsels  all  such  as  were  capable  of  command- 
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ing  the  tknops^  or  cOndtictinff  affairs^  and  bad  nlbstiltited  others  iii  tWtr  room^ 
without  either  talents  or  ability,  in  order  to  their  being  more  absolutely  mas 
ters  of  the  government,  and  ruling  without  opposition.  The  chief,  without 
military  knowledge,  valour,  or  experience,  had  no  other  merit  than  a  blind  and 
frantic  rage.  They  had  already  committed  an  excess  of  folly  In  hazarding 
a  battle,  which  was  to  decide  their  fate,  without  necessity,  instead  of  thinking 
of  a  long  and  brave  defence  in  so  strong  a  place  as  Corinth,  and  of  obtaining 
good  conditions  by  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  battle  was  fought  near  Leuco- 
petra,  a  place  now  unknown,  and  the  defile  of  the  isthmus.  The  consul  had 
posted  part  of  his  horse  in  an  ambuscade,  which  they  quitted  at  a  proper  time 
for  charging  the  Achaean  cavalry  in  flank ;  who,  surprbed  by  an  unforeseen 
attack,  gave  way  immediately.  The  infantry  made  more  resistance ;  but  as 
it  was  neither  covered  nor  sustained  by  the  horse,  it  was  soon  broken  and  put 
to  flight  If  Disus  had  retu*ed  into  the  place,  he  might  have  held  it  some  time, 
and  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  from  Mummiiis,  whose  sole  aim  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But  abandoning  himself  to  his  despair,  he  rode  full 
speed  to  Megalopolb,  his  country ;  and  having  entered  his  house,  set  fire  to 
it,  killed  his  wife,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy,  drank 
poison,  and  in  that  manner  put  an  end  to  his  life,  worthy  of  the  many  crimes 
ne  had  committed* 

After  this  defeat  the  inhabitants  lost  all  hope  of  defending  themselves.  As 
they  found  they  were  without  counsel,  leaders,  courage,  or  views,  no  person  bad 
any  thought  of  rallying  the  wreck  of  the  army,  in  order  to  make  any  farther 
resistance,  and  to  oblige  the  victor  to  grant  them  some  favourable  conditions, 
80  that  all  the  Achaeans  who  had  retired  into  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  citizens^ 
quitted  it  the  following  night,  to  save  themselves  where  they  could.  The  con- 
sul having  entered  the  city,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  Ai 
tlie  men  who  were  left  in  it,  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children 
exposed  to  sale ;  and  after  the  statues,  paintings,  and  most  valuable  articles 
were  moved  for  transporting  them  to  Rome,  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
whole  city  continued  in  flames  for  several  days.  From  that  time  the  Corinthian 
brass  became  more  famous  than  ever,  though  it  had  been  in  repute  long  before. 
It  is  pretended  that  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which  was  melted  and  ran  to- 
gether in  this  conflagration ,  formed  a  new  and  precious  metal .  The  walls  were 
afterwards  demolished  and  razed  to  their  very  foundations.  AH  this  was  exe» 
cuted  by  order  of  the  senate,  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  Corinthians,  who 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  their  treatment  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
them  by  Rome. 

Thus  was  Corinth  ruined,  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  nine  hundred  and  flfly-two  years  aJter  its  foundation 
by  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes.  sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  thoughts  of  raisins  new  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  or  summoned  any  assembly  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  it  was 
necessary  to  take ;  nor  that  anv  one  took  upon  him  to  propose  any  remedy 
for  the  public  calamities,  or  endeavoured  to  appease  the  Romans,  by  sending 
deputies  to  implore  their  clemency.  We  might  suppose  from  this  general  inac- 
tivity, that  the  Achaean  league  had  been  entirely  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Corinth, 
so  much  had  the  dreadful  destruction  of  that  city  alarmed,  and  universally  dis- 
mayed the  people. 

The  cities  that  had  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Achaeans.  were  also  punched 
by  the  demolition  of  their  walls,  and  by  being  disarmed.  The  ten  Commission- 
ers sent  by  the  senate  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  Greece,  in  conjunction  with  the 
oonsiil^  abolished  popular  government  in  all  the  cities,  and  established  magis- 
trates m  them,  who  were  to  have  a  certain  revenue  out  of  the  public  funds.  In 
other  respects,  they  were  left  in  possession  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  They 
abolished  dso  all  the  general  assemblies  held  by  the  Achaeans,  Boeotians  Pfao  . 
cttans,  and  other  people  of  Greece  5  but  they  were  re-established  soon  after 


Gi^ce,  frotti  tbat  time,  Was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  called  tiie  fmivince 
of  Achaia ;  because,  at  the  talking  of  Corinth,  the  Achseans  were  the  most 
powermi  |)eople  of  Greece,  and  the  Roman  people  sent  a  prcetor  every  year, 
to  fovem  it. 

Rome,  by  destroying  Corinth  in  this  manner,  thought  proper  to  show  that 
example  of  severity,  in  order  to  deter  others,  whom  its  too  great  clemency  ren- 
dered bold,  rash,  and  presuming,  from  the  hope  they  had  ofobtaining  the  par- 
don of  the  Roman  people  for  their  faults.  Besides  which,  the  advantageous 
situation  of  that  city,  where  such  as  revolted  might  canton  themselves  and 
make  it  a  military  station  against  the  Romans,  determined  them  to  ruin  it  en- 
tirely. Cicero,  who  did  not  disapprove  of  Carthage  and  Numantia  being  used 
in  that  manner,  wished  that  Corinth  had  been  spared.* 

The  booty  taken  at  Corinth  was  sold,  and  considerable  sums  raised  from  it. 
Among  the  paintings,  there  was  a  piece  drawn  by  the  most  celebrated  artistf 
iB  Greece,  repre9entine'  Bacchus,|  tne  beauty  of  which  was  not  known  to  the 
Homans,  who  were  at  mat  time  entirely  ignorant  in  thie  polite  arts.  Polylnus. 
vi^ho  was  then  in  the  country,  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  painting  usen 
by  the  soldiers  as  a  table  en  which  they  played  at  dice.  It  was  adjuoged  to 
Atta}as,in  the  sale  made  of  the  booty,  for  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  some- 
what more  than  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  Pliny  mentions  another  picture  by 
the  same  painter,  which  Attains  also  purchased  for  one  hundred  talents.  Tbat 
prince's  riches  were  immense,  and  were  become  a  proverb :  "  Attalicis  con- 
ditionibas.''  These  sums,  however,  seem  repugnant  to  probability.  The  con* 
sul,  surprised  that  the  price  of  the  painting  m  question  should  rise  so  high.iiv- 
terposed  his  authority,  and  retained  it  contrary  to  public  faith,  and  notwith- 
standing the  complaints  of  Attains,  because  he  imagined  there  was  some  hid- 
den virtue  in  the  piece,  unknown  to  him.  He  did  not  act  in  that  manner  for 
j^is  private  interest,  nor  with  the  view  of  appropriating  it  to  himself,  as  he  sent 
jt  to  Rome,  to  be  applied  in  adorning  the  city.  In  doin^  which,  says  Cicero, 
ne  adorned  and  embelli^ed  his  house  much  more  essentially,  than  if  he  had 
placed  the  picture  in  it.  The  taking  of  the  richest  and  most  opulent  city  of 
Oreece,  did  not  enrich  him  in  the  least.  Such  noble  disinterestedness  wa9  at 
that  time  common  in  Rome,  and  seemed  less  the  virtue  of  private  persons,  than 
of  the  age  itself.  To  take  advantage  of  office  and  command  for  enriching  a 
man's  sdf,  was  not  only  shameful  and  infamous,  but  a  criminal  abuse.§  The 
painting  we  speak  of,  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where  the  judges  went 
fo  see  it  out  of  curiosity,  as  a  masterpiece  of  art :  and  it  remained  there  till  it 
^as  burned  with  that  temple. 

.  Mammius  was  a  great  warrior,  and  an  excellent  man,  but  had  neither  leam- 
[ng>  knowledge  of  arts,  nor  taste  for  painting  or  sculpture,  the  merit  of  which 
he  did  not  distinguish ;  not  believing  there  was  any  difference  between  pic- 
tures or  statues,  nor  that  the  name  of  the  great  masters  of  those  arts  gave  them 
their  value.  This  he  fully  explained  upon  the  present  occasion.  He  had  or- 
^i^d  persons  to  take  care  of  transporting  many  of  the  paintings  and  statues 
^j"  the  most  excellent  masters  to  Rome.  No  loss  could  nave  been  so  irrepar- 
'^We,  as  that  of  such  a  deposit,  consisting  of  the  masterpieces  of  those  extra- 
<^rdinary  artists,  who'contributed  almost  as  much  as  the  greatest  captains,  to 
Tender  their  age  glorious  to  posterity.  Mummius,  however,  in  recommending 
the  care  of  that  precious  collection  to  those  to  whom  he  confided  them,  threat- 
f ned  them  very  seriously,  that  if  the  statues,  paintings,  and  other  things  with 

*  M^ore»  BOitri—CnrtbaLgiiiem  et  Nnmantiam  fuoditus  sustulernnt.    Sed  credo  illoi  McutosoDportonita* 

TSf!  ™**»™«»  »«  poswt  aliqnaodo  «d  beltum  fnciendnm  locu«  ipse  adhortati — Cic.  de  Offic.I.  i.  n.  45>. 

T  Thi«  painter  wa«  called  ArUtidea  The  pictare  mentioned  here,  was  in  luch  ettimatioD,  thai  it  wa» 
"^nuaooly  «aid,  »•  All  painting  are  nolhiog^  in  romparison  with  the  Bacchas." 

.  I  Strab.  1.  viii.  p.  38 1.     Plin.  1.  Tii.  c  38.  et  1.  xtxv.  c.  4.  et  10. 

\  Non^Qi j  Locim  Hammias  copiosior,  cum  coptoussimam  orbem  funditwi  tastuliuet  1  Italiam  omare, 
^BAia  domwoi  Mia«i,  wahiiL  (ilnanquan  Italia  ornata,  domos  ipsa  mihj  ridetur  ornatior.  Laos  abstuieiiti« 
"«•  homibis  est  solum,  ted  etiaoi  teranonim.— Habere  quKtlai  remp.  noa  mode  torpe  est,  sic  scelefatuM 
•J^w.  tt  nt{unm.^^».ic  Ofie,  1.  i!  ■.  7ti.  T7.  ^ 


which  he  chareed  them,  should  be  either  lost,  or  spoHed  upon  the  Way,  tii^. 
would  oblige  them  to  find  others  at  their  own  cost  and  charges.* 

Were  it  not  to  be  wished,  says  a  historian,  who  has  preserved  us  this  fact, 
that  this  happy  ignorance  still  subsisted  ?  and  would  not  such  a  grossness  be 
infinitely  preferable,  in  regard  to  the  public  good,  to  the  exceeding  delicacy  of 
taste  of  the  present  age  for  such  sort  of  rarities  ?  He  spoke  at  a  time  when  that 
taste  for  excellent  paintings  among  the  magistrates,  was  the  catise  of  their  com^ 
mitting  all  manner  of  frauds  and  robberies  in  the  provinces. 

I  have  said  that  Polybius,  on  returning  into  Peloponnesus,  had  the  affliction 
to  see  the  destruction  and  burning  of  Corinth,  and  his  country  reduced  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  any  thing  was  capable  of  giving  him  con- 
solation in  so  mournful  a  conjuncture,  it  was  the  opportunity  of  deeding  the 
memory  of  Philopoemen,  his  master  in  the  art  of  war.  I  have  already  observed, 
that  a  Koman,  having  formed  the  design  of  having  the  statues  erected  to  that 
hero  taken  down,  had  the  imprudence  to  prosecute  him  criminally,  as  if  he 
had  been  still  alive,  and  to  accuse  him  before  Mummius,  of  having"  been  an 
enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  of  having  always  opposed  their  designs  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  That  accusation  was  extravagant,  but  had  some  coloar 
in  it,  and  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Polybius  boldly  took  upon  him 
hb  defence.  He  represented  Philopoemen  as  the  greatest  captain  whom  Greece 
had  produced  in  the  latter  times ;  that  he  mignt,  perhaps,  have  carried  his 
zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  a  little  too  far ;  but  that  he  had  rendered 
the  Roman  people  considerable  services  upon  several  occasions,  as  in  their 
wars  against  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians.  The  commissioners  before  whom 
he  pleaded  so  noble  a  cause,  moved  with  his  reasons,  and  still  more  with  his 
^titude  for  his  master,  decreed  that  the  statues  of  Philopoemen  should  con- 
tinue as  they  were^in  all  places.  Polybius,  taking  advantage  of  the  good  dis- 
position of  Mummius,  demanded  also  the  statues  of  Aratus  and  Achaeus;  which 
were  granted  him,  though  they  had  already  been  carried  out  of  Peloponnesus 
into  Acarnania.  The  Achseans  were  so  charmed  with  the  zeal  which  Poly- 
bius had  expressed  upon  this  occasion,  for  the  honour  of  the  great  men  of  his 
country,  that  they  erected  a  statue  of  marble  to  himself.t 

He  gave  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  which  did  him 
as  much  honour  among  his  cifizens,  as  his  defence  of  the  memory  of  Philo- 
poemen. After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  it  was  thought  proper  to  punish 
the  authors  of  the  insult  done  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  their  estates 
and  effects  were  sold  by  auction.  When  those  of  Diaeus,  who  had  been  the 
principal  in  that  affront,  were  put  up,  the  ten  commissioners  ordered  the 
quaestor  who  sold  them,  to  let  Polybius  take  whatever  he  thought  fit  out  of 
them,  without  taking  from  him  any  thing  on  that  account.  He  refused  that' 
offer,  however  advantageous  it  appeared,  and  would  have  thought  himself  in 
some  measure  an  accomplice  of  that  wretch's  crimes,  had  he  accepted  any  part 
of  his  fortune ;  besides  which,  he  believed  it  infamous  to  enrich  himself  out  of 
the  spoils  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  would  not  only  accept  nothing  himself, 
but  exhorted  his  friends  not  to  desire  any  thing  of  \vhat  had  appertained  to 
Diaens ;  and  all  who  followed  his  example  were  highly  applauded. 

This  action  gave  the  commissioners  so  high  an  opinion  of  Polybius.  that, 
on  their  leaving  Greece,  they  desired  him  to  go  to  all  the  cities  which  had  been 
lately  conquered,  and  to  accommodate  their  differences,  till  time  had  accus- 
tomed them  to  tne  change  which  had  been  made,  and  to  the  new  laws  pre- 
scribed them.J  Polybius  discharged  that  honourable  commission  with  so  much 
goodness,  justice,  and  prudence,  that  no  farther  contests  arose  in  Achaia,  either 
m  regard  to  the  government  in  general,  or  the  affairs  of  individuals.   In  grati- 

*  Mummius  tam  rudis  fiiit.  ut  capta  Corintho,  cum  maximorum  artifir.um  perfectas  manibusl«jjul»9*c*t#- 
taa«  in  Italiam  portendas  locaret,  juberet  praidiei  ccnduccnti^us,  si  eas  pcrdldissent,  noviw  eas  red<JUor»«. 
Won  tamcn  puto  dtibites,  Vinici,  quin  maeis  pro  republica  fuerit,  manere  adhoc  rudem  Corinthioraro  inlellee- 
tom,  <jaam  ia  tantam  ea  intelligt ;  et  quin  hac  prudentia  iUa  imprud(>ntia  decori  publico  fnerH  cooTcnifen 
«»or.— Veil.  Patens,  1.  i.  n.  13.  t  Polyb.  in  Excerpt  p.  190—192.  ♦  Ibia.  p.  190.  Ate 
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iMle  ■MT^D^KI'^Mrt  ft  b^ncmffltatimi  wcreerectfd  to  hln  in  diflcmt  places  |  opoa 
Ihe  btse  of  oat  of  which  waa  this  inacription,  ^  That  Greece  would  have  bectt^ 
niinr  of  iio  enrorv,  if  she  btd  hecffkened  at  first  to  the  couoaeb  of  Polybhia  t 
m  OHit,  lAer  ktt  faulta,  be  alone  had  b^n  her  deliverer. 

Polybiiis,  after  having  eAablished  order  and  tranquillity  in  his  country,  re 
toned  Co  join  Scipio  at  Rome,  from  whence  he  accompanied  him  to  Numantiaj 
at  tliesiefe  of  whieii  he  was  present.  When  Scipio  was  dead,  he  returned^ 
into  Gre^;  and  havine  enjoyed  there  the  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection  of 
In  beloved  citizens,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  of  a  wound  be  ra* 
ceived  by  a  kXi  from  Iris  horse.* 

Metdnis, on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  as  conqueror 
of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  sumamed  Macedonicus.  The  false  king  An- 
driscBs  was  led  before  his  chariol.  Among  the  spoils,  he  caused  what  was 
.called  the  troop  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  carried  in  the  procession.  That 
prince,  at  ^le  battle  of  the  Granicus.  havinj;  lost  twenty-five  of  his  friend% 
ordernl  L3rsippus,  the  most  celebratea  artist  m  that  vi^y,  to  make  each  of  them 
&n  equestrian  statue,  to  which  he  added  his  own.  These  statues  were  set  up 
in  Diam,  a  cky  of  Macedonia.  Metellus  caused  them  to  be  transported  to 
Keaie,and  adorned  his  triumph  with  them. 

Mamn^us  obtained  also  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and,  m  consequence  of 
having  conquered  Achaia,  was  sumamed  Achaicus.  He  exhibited  a  great 
number  of  statues  and  paintings  in  his  triumph,  which  were  afterwards  made 
uw  wnanents  of  the  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  of  several  other  cities  of 
«aly;  but  not  one  of  them  entered  the  conqueror's  own  house. 

SECTlOir  v.— REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  TBB  6R1NDBVR,  DBCLBVSiOll, 
AMV  Bmtl  OF  OAEECE. 

Aftbe  having  seen  the  final  nrin  of  Greece,  which  has  supplied  us  through 
a  aeries  of  so  msmy  ages  with  such  fine  examples,  of  heroic  virtues  and  me- 
noraUe  events,  we  may  be  admitted  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  we 
^gan,  and  consider,  by  way  of  abridgment,  and  at  one  view,  the  rise,  pro- 

n^and  declension  of  the  principal  states  that  composed  it.    Their  whole 
ion  may  be  divided  into  four  ages. 

Tan  FIBST  AND  SECOND  AGES  OF  ORBECI. 

^  I  SHALL  not  dwell  upon  the  ancient  origin  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  fabulous 
<|nes  before  the  Trojan  war,  which  make  the  first  age,  and  may  be  caJled 
tw  infancy  of  Greece. 

The  second  age.  which  extends  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign  of 
paring  I.  king  of  rersia,  was  in  a  manner  its  youth.  In  those  eariy  years 
>t  formed,  fortified,  and  prepared  itself  for  those  great  things  it  was  after- 
^rds  to  act,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power  and  glory,  which  at  length 
fose  80  high,  and  became  the  admiration  of  all  future  aees. 

The  Greeks,  as  Monsieur  Bossuott  observes,  who  had  naturally  great  wit, 
nad  been  cultivated  by  kings  and  colonies  which  came  from  Egypt,  who, 
■tttUngin  several  parts  of  the  country,  spread  universally  the  exceTlent  polity 
of  the  Egyntians.  It  was  from  them  they  learned  the  exercises  of  the  body, 
*J^ing,  the  horse^  foot,  and  chariot  races,  and  the  other  combats,  which 
w^  carried  to  their  highest  perfection,  by  means  of  the  glorious  crowns 
pven  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  But  the  best  thing  taught  them 
by  the  Eesrptians,  was  to  be  docile  and  obedient^nd  to  sofler  themselves  to 
be  formed  by  laws  for  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were  not  private  per- 
*^S)Who  regarded  nothing  but  their  own  interests  and  concerns,  and  had  no 
tense  of  the  calamides  of  uie  state  but  as  they  suffered  themselves,  or  as  the 
JJPow^  them  own  family  was  involved  in  them :  the  Greeks  were  taurht  to 
^gywer  themselves  and  their  families  as  part  of  a  greater  body,  which  w9M 
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that  of  <iie  sttte.  Tiie  bdien  bcooght  u^p  their  ehiUbtD  io  dik«|Mii(^ 
the  children  were  taueht  from  their  cradle  to  look  upon  their  countiy  as  thor 
common  mother,  to  whom  they  more  strictly  appertamed  than  to  their  paraato 

The  Greeks,  mstructed  thus  by  degrees,  believed  they  were  capable  of  go- 
verning for  themselves,  and  most  of  the  cities  formed  themsdves  into  republiGS) 
under  different  forms  of  government,  which  had  aU  of  them  liberty  hit  their 
vital  principle;  but  that  liberty  was  wise,  reasonable^  and  subservient  to  laws. 
The  advantage  of  this  |ovemment  was,  tnat  their  citizens  loved  their  country 
the  better  from  transacting  their  affairs  in  common,^  and  from  being  all  eqoaUy 
^  capable  of  its  honours  and  dignities.  Besides  tms.  the  condition  of  privste 
persons,  to  which  all  returned  when  thev  quitted  employments,  pre veolaBl  them 
from  alHising  an  authority,  of  which  they  might  soon  be  deprived;  whereas 
power  often  becomes  hauehty,  unjust  and  oppresnve,  when  underno  restraints, 
and  when  it  is  to  have  along  or  continual  duration. 

The  love  of  labour  removed  the  vices  and  passions  which  generally  occa* 
sion  the  ruin  of  states.  They  led  a  laborious  and  busy  Kfe,  mtent  tipon  the 
cultivation  of  lands  and  of  arts,  and  not  excluding  the  huM>aQdmaB  or  ^ 
artist  from  the  first  dignities  of  the  state ;  preserving  between  all  the  citizeDS 
and  members  of  the  state  a  great  equality,  void  of  pomp,  hjJLUfy,  or  ootenta* 
tion.  He  who  had  commanded  the  army  for  one  year,  rought  the  next  in  the 
rank  of  a  private  officer,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  the  most  common  functions. 

The  reigning  character  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  was  a  particular  affection 
for  poverty,  moderation  in  fortune,  simplicity  in  biulding^  mo veables*  dress, 
equipage,  domestics,  and  table.  It  is  surprising  to  consider  the  smut  retri?- 
butions  with  which  they  were  satisfied  for  their  application  in  public  employ- 
ments, and  services  rendered  the  state. 

What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  people  formed  in  this  manner,  edncated 
and  nurtured  in  these  principles,  and  endued  from  their  earliest  innmcy  with 
maxims  so  proper  to  exalt  the  soul,  and  to  inspire  it  with  great  and  noble 
sentiments  ?  The  effects  exceeded  all  idea,  and  all  hope  that  codd  posttbly 
have  been  conceived  of  them. 

THE   THIRD   AGE   OF   gHERCE.  , 

We  now  come  to  the  glorious  times  of  Greece,  which  have  been,  and  will 
f^r  ever  be,  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  merit  and  virtue  of  the  Greeks, 
shut  up  within  the  compass  of  their  cities,  had  but  faintly  dawned,  and  shone 
with  but  a  feeble  ray.  till  this  ag[e.  To  produce  and  place  them  in  their  full 
ligrit,  some  great  and  important  occasion  was  necessary,  wherein  Greece,  at 
tacked  by  a  formidable  enem^,  and  exposed  to  extreme  dangers,  was  com- 
pelled, in  some  measure,  to  quit  her  home,  and  to  show  herself  abroad  in  open 
day  such  as  she  was.  And  this  was  supplied  by  the  Persians  in  their  inva- 
sions of  Greece,  first  under  Darius,  and  ailerwards  under  Xerxes.  All  Asia, 
armed  with  the  whole  force  of  the  east,  overflowed  on  a  sudden,  like  an  im- 
petuous torrent,  and  come  pouring,  with  innumerable  troops,  both  by  sea  said 
land>  against  a  little  spot  of  Greece,  which  seemed  about  to  be  entirely  swal- 
lowed up  and  overwhelmed  at  the  first  shock.  Two  small  cities,  however, 
Sparta  and  Athens,  not  only  resisted  those  formidable  armies,  but  attacked, 
defeated,  pursued,  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  thejn.  Let  the  reader 
call  to  mind,  which  is  all  I  have  here  in  view^  the  prodigies  of  valour  and  for- 
titude, which  shone  out  at  that  time,  and  contmur^  "-  -* —  ' fi.^--.«  i;ir« 


;,  wijivh  shone  out  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  loni^  after  on  like 
occasions.  To  what  were  the  Greeks  indebted  for  such  astonishing  successes, 
so  much  above  all  probability,  unless  to  the  principles  I  have  mentioned,  which 
were  profoundly  engraven  in  their  hearts  by  education,  example,  and  prac- 
ticey  and  had  become,  by  long  habit,  a  second  nature  in  them? 

Those  principles,  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  were  the  love  of  pofertf, 
ttontempt  of  riches,  disregard  of  self-interest*  attention  to  the  public  gaed^de^ 
aire  of  glory,  love  of  their  coootry,  asd  above  att^soch  a  seal  for  Uberqr|irhicb 


liiD«tn(6i  vPHtf  cipiiWo  of  failliiiiclttiii|[9  and  such  an  ineconciMiiliw  ftDnoiraMB 
for  mmtw  concdired  the  least  thcNieht  a^inst  it,  as  united  dieir  counaday 
aadpiit  an  end  to  all  dissemioaand  discord  In  a  moment   ^^^ 

Tfaeie  was  some  difierenoe  between  the  republics  as  to  authority  and  power^ 
iwt  none  in  re^rd  to  liberty ;  on  that  side  they  were  periecdy  equaL  Th^ 
states  of  ancient  Greece  were  exempted  from  that  ambition  which  ooeanons 
so  many  wars  in  monarchies,  and  had  no  thoughts  of  aggrandizing;  diemselve^ 
or  of  nudEin^  oon<|uests  at  the  expense  of  each  other.  They  confined  them- 
sdves  to  the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  defence  of  their  neighbours,  but 
did  BOt  endeaTour  to  usuip  any  thhig  from  them.  The  weaker  cities,  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  their  territory,  did  not  apprehend  invasion  from  th* 
more  powerfiil.  This  occasioned  sucn  a  multitude  of  cities,  republics,  and 
states  of  Greece,  whidi  subsisted  to  the  latest  times  in  a  perfect  independence, 
retaining  tfadr  dwn  forms  of  government,  with  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages 
demed  from  their  foreAithers. 

WImu  we  examine  with  some  attention  the  conduct  of  these  people,  either 
at  heme  or  abroad,  their  assemblies,  deliberatinos,  and  motives  for  tne  resohk 
tionsthey  took^  we  cnmot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  eovemment ; 
aad  we  are  templed  to  asic  ourselves*  from  whence  could  arise  this  greatness 
of  sod  in  the  citizens  of  Sparta  and  Athens ;  whence  these  noble  sentiments, 
tins  consummate  wisdom  m  p<4itic8,  this  profound  and  universal  knowledge 
in  tiM  ait  of  war,  whether  for  the  invention  and  construction  of  machines  for 
the  attadL  and  defence  of  places,  or  the  drawing  up  and  disposing  all  the  mo- 
tion of  an  army  in  battie ;  add  to  this,  that  superior  ability  in  maritime  al^ 
fab,  which  always  rendered  their  fleets  vietonous,  which  so  gloriousl]^  ac- 
<iuired  them  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  obliged  the  Persians  to  renounce  it  for 
ever  by  a  solemn  treaty  ? 

We  see  here  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
latter,  iaimediately  aifter  their  conquests,  suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted 
by^de  and  luxury.  After  Antiochus  had  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke, 
Asia,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms,  conquered  its  conquerers  by  riches 
>nd  voluptuousness;  and  that  change  of  manners  was  very  sudden  and  ra» 
pid,  especially  after  Carthage,  the  haughty  rival  of  Rome,  was  destroyed.  It 
was  not  so  with  die  Greeks,  nothing  was  more  exalted  than  the  victories  they 
oad  yarned  over  the  Persians ;  nothing  more  soothing  than  the  ^lory  they  had 
scqinred  by  their  great  uid  illustrious  exploits.  Alter  so  glorious  a  period, 
the  Greeks  long  persevered  in  the  same  love  of  simplicity,  frugality,  and  po- 
y^ ;  the  same  remoteness  from  pomp  and  luxury ;  the  same  zeal  and  afdour 
^,  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  manners. 
ft  is  well  known  how  much  the  islands  and  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  over 
which  the  Greeks  so  (^ten  triumphed,  were  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasures 
^d  luxury;  they,  however,  never  suffered  themselves  to  be  infected  by  that 
coatagioos  softness,  and  constantly  preserved  themselves  from  the  vices  of 
<^Dqaered  pec^e.  It  is  true,  they  did  not  make  those  countries  provinces,  but 
^r  commerce  and  example  alone  might  have  proved  very  dangerous  to  them. 
The  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  from  whence  they  were 
banished  under  severe  penalties,  did  not  happen  till  about  eighty  years  after 
^battle  of  Salamin ;  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  was  adhered  to 
iMg  afterwards,  notwithstanding  that  violation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  ^ 
°^i>ch  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  which  did  not  prow  weak  and  dege- 
Q9ate,but  slowly  and  by  degrees.    This  is  what  remains  to  show. 

THE  FOURTH  AGE  OF  OREECB. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  weakening  and  declension  of  the  Greeks  wai 
^  diittttion  which  rose  up  among  themselves.   The  Persians,  who  had  ftiund  - 
wem  iovincible  in  arms,  as  lone  as  their  union  existed,  appfied  tiielr  whole 
•tteation  and  policy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  them*    For  Ibat 
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taam  thqr  enqifciyed  tMr  yAd  and  miver^  iriiMt  mamiMi  m<di  twtjBriliati 
tJbeir  sleel  ao4  arras  had  dooe  before.  The  Greeks^  atfaeked  itmtMiyki  tkii 
inanner  by  bribes  secretly  conveyed  HOto  the  handaef  those  who  had  iIk  greatest 
ahara  in  uielr  govenuneats,  were  divided  by  domeatic  jealousies,  and  tamed 
their  victorious  arms  agaiiist  theiDfelvcSy  wluch  had  rendered  then  siq^erior 
to  theiT  enei9«es. 

Their  decli^  of  power  from  these  causes,  gave  Pbilqp  and  Alexander  m 
opportunity  of  subjecting  them.  Those  princes,  to  accustom  them  to  send' 
|tf  cU,  covered  their  de^n  with  the  pretence  of  avenging  them  upon  ^km  &»• 
cient  enemies.  The  Greeks  (e^  blindly  into  thai  groas  snare,  whidi  gave  the 
mortal  blow  to  their  liberty.  Their  avengers  became  more  mtl  to  mm  thai 
tlieir  enemies.  Th6  yoke  imposed  oo  them  by  the  hands  which  had-conquered 
the  universe,  coi^d  never  be  reoioved;  dwse  little  stetcs  ware  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  sbab^e  it  off.  Ghreece.  from  time  to  time  aolmtfed  by  liie  remem- 
brance of  her  ancient  glcnry,  roused  from  her  lethargy,  and  made  someattempis 
to  reinstate  hersdf  in  mer  ancient  conditioii ;  but  thtne  efforts  were  ill  concerted, 
and  as  ill  sustained  by  her  expiring  liberty,  and  tended  oniy  to  migment  her 
slavery ;  because  the  protectors,  whom  she  caHed  in  to  her  aid,  soon  fiade 
themselves  her  majiters.  So  that  all  she  did  was  to  change  her  fettm  and  make 
them  the  heavier. 

The  Romans  at  length  totally  subjected  her;  but  it  was  by  ctegrees,  and 
with  much  artifice.  As  they  continually  pushed  on  their  conquests  ibom  pro- 
vince to  province,  they  perceived,  that  they  should  find  a  barrier  to  theyr  am- 
bitious projects  in  Macedonia,  formidable  by  its  neighbourhood,  advantageotts 
situation,  reputation  in  arms,  and  very  powerful  in  itself^  and  by  its  allies. 
The  Romans  artfully  appliea  to  the  small  states  of  Greece,  from  whom  they 
had  less  to  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by  the  atti.tdvveciianns  of  li- 
berty, which  was  their  darling  passion,  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  awaken 
in  them  their  ancient  ideas.  After  having  with  great  address  made  use  of  the 
Greeks  to  reduce  and  destroy  the  Macedonian  power,  they  subjected  sH  those 
states,  one  after  another,  under  various  pretexts.  Greece  was  thua  swaHowed 
up  at  last  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  became  a  province  of  kj  under  the  name 
of  Achaia. 

She  did  not  lose  with  her  power  that  ardent  passion  for  liberty,  which  was 
her  peculiar  character.*  Tm  Romans,  when  they  reduced  Greece  Into  a  pro- 
v'lnee,  reserved  lo  the  people  almost  all  their  prfvileges^  and  SyHa,  who  pun- 
ished them  so  cruelly  sixty  years  after,  for  having  latroured  the  sa-ms  of  Mi- 
thridates,  did  not  abridge  those  of  their  liberty,  who  escaped  his  vengeance.! 
Jn  the  ciyil  wars  of  Italy,  the  Athenians  were  seen  to  espouse  wi^  warmth 
the  party  of  Poropey,  who  fought  fmr  the  repid>iic.t  Jiriius  CsHar  revenged 
himself  upon  them  no  otherwise  than  by  declsuring,that  he  pardoned  them  out 
of,  consideration  for  their  ancestors.  But,  after  Cesar  was  klfied,  thrir  in- 
clination  for  liberty  made  them  forget  his  clemency.  They  erected  statoes 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Arisitogiton,  ^  andent 
deliverers  of  Athens,  and  did  not  take  them  down  till  solicited  by  Antony,  when 
be  became  their  friend,  benefactor  and  majpistiate. 

After  having  been  deprived  of  thdr  ancient  power,  they,  still  retained  ano- 
ther sovereignty,  which  the  Romans  could  not  take  from  them,  and  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  homaf^.  Athens  continued  always  the  metropolis 
of  ttie  sciences,  the  school  of  polite  arts,  and  the  centre  and  standard  of  refined 
taste  in  all  the  productions  of  the  mind!  Several  cities,  as  Byzantium,  €«e$a- 
ria,  Alexandria  Ephesus,  and  Rhodes,  shared  that  glory  with  Athens,  and  by 
Iter  example,  opened  schools  which  became  very  famous.  R^Mone,  haoghty  as 
she  was,  acknmsledged  this  glorious  empire.  She  sent  her  most  illustrious 
citiaensito  be  ^nished  and  r^ned  in  Greece.  They  were  instructed  diere  in 
^1  the  parts  of  sound  philosaphy,  the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  science 
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justice  And  metkod :  dU  the  treamires  of  eloquence  were  Imbibed  there,  and  the 
method  taught  of  treaiing  the  grealiMt  subjects  with  propriety,  force,  eleganot 
aod  perspicuity. 

A  Cicefo,  already  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  conceived  he  wanted  loniethinf , 
and  did  not  blush  to  become  die  discipke  of  the  great  masters  whom  Greece 
liieQ  produced.  Pompey  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  conquests,  did  not  think 
it  a  dishonour  to  him.  m  passing  Khodes,to  Iwar  the  celebrated  phikMopher% 
irho  taught  there  witn  great  reputation,  and  to  make  hunself  in  some  measure 
their  disciple. 

Notuiog  shows  more  dearly  die  respect  retained  for  the  ancient  reputation 
of  Greece)  than  a  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  He  writes  in  this  manner  to 
MaxinaniB,  ap^nted  governor  of  that  province  by  Trajan.  **  Call  to  mind, 
my  dear  Maximus>  that  you  are  gcHug  mto  Achaia,  the  true  Greece,  the  same 
Greece  where  teaming  and  the  polite  arts  had  their  birth ;  where  even  an> 
culture  was  invented,  according  to  the  common  opinion.  Remember  uidX 
you  are  seat  to  govern  free  cities  and  free  men,,  if  ever  any  such  there  were  $ 
vho,  by  their  viiiues.  actions^  allianees.  treaties,  and  religion,  have  known 
how  to  preserve  the  hoerty  they  receivea  from  nature.  Revere  the  sods  their 
founders ;  respect  their  heroes,  the  ancient  glory  of  their  nation,  and  the  sacred 
antiquity  of  their  cities,  the  di|;nity,  great  exploits,  and  even  foibles  and  vanity 
of  tliat  people.  Remember,  it  is  from  those  sources  that  we  have  derived  our 
law;  that  we  d^  not  impose  our  laws  upon  them,  after  we  had  conquered 
them,  but  that  they  gave  us  theirs,  at  our  request,  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  our  arms.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  Athens  you  are  going ;  it  is 
at  Lacedaemon  you  are  to  command.  It  would  be  inhuman  and  barbarous  to 
deprive  them  of  that  faint  image,  that  shadow  which  they  retain  of  their 
ancient  liberty.''* 

While  the  Roman  empire  was  declining,  that  empire  of  genius,  of  the  mind^ 
always  supported  itself,  without  participating  in  the  revolutions  of  the  othec 
Greeice  was  resorted  to  for  education  and  improvement  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  those  great  lights  of  the  church,  S^ 
Bazil,  St.  Gregory  Naziansen,  St.  Johannes  Cmrysostom,  went  to  Athens  to 
imbibe,  as  from  their  source,  all  the  profane  sciences.  The  emperors  Tit 
Antooius,  M.  Aurelius,  Lucius  YerreSydsc  who  could  not  goto  Greece,  brought 
Greece  in  a  manner  home  to  them,  b^  receiving  the  most  celebrated  philoso* 
pherg  into  thebr  palaces,  that  they  might  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
tbdr  children,  and  to  improve  themselves  bv  their  instructions.  Marcus  Au» 
rerm  even  while  he  was  emperor,  went  to  hear  the  philosophers  ApoUonioa 
uul  S^itusy  and  to  take  lessons  from  them  as  a  common  disciple. 

By  a  new  kind  of  victory,  unknown  before,  Greece  had  imposed  its  laws 
^  ^Sypt  and  the  whole  east,  from  whence  she  had  expelled  barbarisn^ 
ai>d  introduced  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences  in  its  room ;  obligmr,  by  a 
kird  of  right  of  conquest,  all  those  nations  to  receive  her  langua^  and  adopt 
her  customs:  a  testimonial  highly  glorious  to  a  people,  and  which  argues  a 
iBuch  more  illustrious  superiority,  than  that  not  founded  in  merit,  but  solely 
^  the  force  of  arms.  Phitarch  observes  somewhere,  that  no  Greek  ever 
orauriitof  teaming  Latin,  and  that  a  Roman  who  did  not  understand  Greek 
was  held  in  no  great  estimation. 

ARTICLE  nL 
It  seems,  that  after  the  subjugation  of  Maeedoaim  and  Greece  to  Ae  Ro- 
mans, our  history,  confined  for  the  fiiture  to  two  principal  kingdoms,  those  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  should  become  more  dear  and  intdtiglbtediin  ever.    lan^ 

•  Lib.riLe.9i. 


however)  ob%edU>oim|  that  H  win  be  more  obsoare  and  peri>lexe<f  tlraii  k 
has  been  hitherto,  especially  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria ;  in  which 
several  kings  not  only  succeeded  one  another  in  a  short  8pac<*,  but  sometimes 
laigned  jointly,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four :  which 
occasions  a  eonAmon  difficult  to  unravel,  and  from  which  I  find  it  hard  to 
extricate  myself.  This  induces  me  to  prefix  in  this  place  the  names,  sncce*- 
fipn,  and  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  small 
chronological  abridgment  may  contribute  to  cast  some  light  upon  facts,  which 
are  exceedingly  complex,  and  serve  as  a  clew  to  guide  the  reader  in  a  kind  of 
labyrinth,  wnere  the  most  clearsighted  will  have  occasion  for  assistance.  It 
enlarges  the  work  a  little,  but  it  may  be  passed  over,  and  recourse  be  had  to 
h  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  be  set  right :  I  insert  it  here  with  that  view. 

This  third  article  contain^  tlie  space  of  one  hundred  years  for  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  the  exputsion  of 
Ptolemy  Auktes  firom  the  throne ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  5845, 
10  3946. 

As  to  the  kingdom  of  Svria,  the  same  article  contains  almost  the  space  of 
oiie  hundred  years  from  Antiochus  Eupator  to  Antiochus  Asiaticus.  under 
whom  Syria  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire ;  that  is,  from  the  year 
of  ihe  world  3840,  to  the  year  3939. 
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Bmg9  •f  Sffwim. 


Ptolemy  FhOoinetar  relcDed 
nneUuBg  waan  than  34  yaftn. 
Thifl  aidele  oodUIm  only  14 
yean  of  Ua  reign. 

Difbraacw  betwwB  PUkM 
te  and  bit  troclwr  Eveiitlflt, 
ocTtiyRan. 


Ptoioiiy  EvMSMM,  otberwiM 
called  PbyMMii,  brodMr  of  PhUo- 
aeter,  Moenda  the  throne,  and 
■lanki  Ctoopatra,  FtailoDeter*a 
wMb. 


ABtlochiuiEoiMiSonaied 


ihtalhtharAD- 

_^ni  obIt  two  TttttfiL 

Boter.MMiof  E 

fkon  Kome.  aaceuoi  the  thrane.  

Bala,  under  the  name  of  AlexandOT,  pnbmStatg  to  ba  iIm  ton  3891 
of  Antlochoa  E]ilphaina,BelaeB4{ethroMor0ym.  B«laaap- 
potted  by  theKonwna. 
DeBMtriuaiakUiedinabattle.    He  had  leignad  tvfelfe  jwn. 
Alexander  Bala.    HerelinaahnoatfiTe  yeaia.    Pliiluwi  tV^  t 
hwaeier  declaiea  agalit  Ma  in  fltvowr  oT Df iiiiaii hit  Nkaioc, mm 
of  Demetriua  BoCer. 
NicalOK* 

AMiochaaTbeoa,  an  flfBtfaJa 

pan  or  toe  i , 

XModolaaTiypiioniSlMrMivlBf  Sou 
flocrklofl' 


Farthiana,  who  take  Umprlioii- 
er,  and  confine  him.  Ha  had 
reicaed  eeven  yean. 


wife,  and  manieahiB 
auned  ako  Cleopatra. 

Helaiedneedtofly.  TheAles- 
Mdriawa  rertoie  die(uvera 
loCteopaira,  hia  fint  wife. 

PhyiMii  reaaeenda  the  throne. 


InByiia. 


Beaih  or  Phyieoii.   He  had 
Kbped  99  yeaia. 

Ptolemy  Lathyma,  or  Soter, 
ncceeda  Phyaeon. 
^^deopatia,  ofai  mother,  tMmta 
<«»  to  niNuliate  Cleopatra,  hk 
wwr  aiater,  and  marry  Selena, 
bteyoameataiater. 
^^MIMtra  glvea  the  Unidom  of 
^IPniito  Alexandw,  her  yiovar 


DeBMtrlua,  after  haTlif  ever- 
thrown  Tryphoa,  andimt  Mm  lo 
death,  to  declaiedktav.  Cieopa^ 
tra,  wife  of  Demetrhw,  amrriei 
him. 


Deaaetrhia  hi  klHed  t^  ZeUaa. 

Cleopatia,  wife  of  DeaMtriua, 
retaina  part  of  tlM  kinfdom  after 
Ua  death. 

BeleoeaaV.ddeat  aonof  De- 
metrina,  ia  declared  king ,  and 
aoon  after  killed  by  Cleopatra. 

Antfochos  Grypua,  hia  youngw 
brother,  la  plaoBd  on  the  throne 
IqrCleoiiatra. 


Gfyp«B|aiidie 


aaalnat  the  Paithiaaa. 
TThe  Parthiau  aeai  baek  De-  38M 
metiiaaiBiB  ^yila.   AnHochui 
toalafab  ^ 
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dan  Caeoprtni  emehliamjiy—ftoM 
Gnpti  helM<r«l0M!i  19 yean. 
Sfie  Mti  bia  younger  broUMry 
AleitfMMr,  upon  ttm  throne. 

3903  81i»gifwherdftiiiliterdeleiM, 
irbom  ibe  bad  taken  from  La- 
UiyiViyiftaMMlafBto  Aalloebui 
Giypoib 


mi 
ma 

IBM 


»"h, 


ana 


AkaauiaBr  Idlli  Mi  notbei 
deofitffra- 

Aleiander  lioipeaed  UmMttl 

[e  bad  letoned  19  yean.    He 

dledieoiian«r.    Latbyma  ia  r»- 


DaaH^orLathyraa. 
^  4IMtald^ri;aonorAIexandei 
[.  under  ByWuptWetOfm^  is  €itth 
lenklnf.  He  marries  Cleopatra, 
DttaenrlM  caBad  Berenice,  and 

"*  her  ]9daya  after.  Ha  reigned 


Atoi.  bia 


3090    ThaAIUHidflaafapil 

ftaliBQr  A]tieii8|  hMtaid  bob 
oT  Lailqpnw,  to  phMtd  vpom  the 


Orypos  to  reeondtodwttbbto 
brotbcr  the  Cyziceaian. 


by  the 
orCFrypas. 

TbeCyxieenlan 
over  GrypuB,  and 
of  Syria. 

Thetv 


wbona  LatfayniB  had 

'  to  rapndif  I  mar- 

eaian.  «hetokiMed 

at  TijipbuB^  Wife 


avictary 
eahlmovt 


two  brocl^en  are  recoa- 
efiod,  and  divider  the  tnuMxa  aC 
Syria.  ^*^ 


Cleopatra  givea  berdai^btes 
ID  Anuocbna  CbTpna. 


Death  of  Orypna    He  bad  ratoned  twen|y-f0v«i  yeank 


Seleveae,  bto  son,  sueceeda  1 


Seleucos  to  overthrown  by 
laebee,  and  burnt  In'Mopenee* 


tia. 


Anltbchns  ZI.  brother  of  Se- 
Ieociis,and  second  son  of  Oiypus. 
assumes  tbe  diadem,  and  to  kdled 
InrEoaebes. 

PhiMp,  bto  brother,  third  atm 
of  Orypoa,  sueeeeda  him. 

Donetrioe  Eucharea,  iburtb 
son  of  Grypoa,  to  establtobed  upoq 
the  throne  at  Damascaa,  by  the 
— '— aeeof  Latbyma. 


I  Demetriua,  having  been  taken 
by  the  PartMans,  Aniiochus  Dio- 
nysius,  fifth  son  of  Grypus,  to 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Da- 
mascus, and  to  killed  the  foUow- 
'njzyear. 
The  Syrians,  weary  of  so  many 
ilvtoions  and  revolutions,  elect 
[Mgranea  king  of  Armenia.  He 
eigne  by  a  viceroy  fourteen 
years. 


Tigraaee  reealb  M cgadales  hto  <te*ic)n 


1  fihrria,  wlio 
e  fourteen 


Andochua,  the  Cyaie6inaD,to 
overthrown,  and  put  to  dieatii. 

Antiochos  Euscbea,  son  of  the 
Cyzicenian,  causes  fafaae^  to  bo 
declared  king. 

Eusebee  maittos  Seleiia^  widow 
of  Gfypua. 


fiUsebee,  ovarthzown  by  Pbtlfe 
and  Hemeoias,  takea  leftMa 
among  the  PartUana. 

He  to  re-estiAlIshed  Upon  tba 
throne  fay  thehr  a 


Euaebes  takes  nftigeiB  Cilf- 

a,  where  he  remaiaaconeealed. 

Selena  bto  wife,  relataia  part 

of  Ph(BnteiaandQB»loayiii 

glveabertwoaona  a  good  < 

'on. 

troops,  Aauuo 

of  Aiitiochas  t!atmt%pm.tB  poe- 
of  some  ptsMftte  coun- 
try, and  reigns  thera  dntKiog  four 
yean  in  y*?!!**  . 


PDmp«y  deptlvM 
AsiaticuB  of  bte  Aop] 

luces  Syria  into  a  mtevfaee  of 
.^[roiaui  empire.  TMiMwaa 
of  tlie  SeteociiM  to  eatUKt  Willi 


ALttAiHwat*a  mseciamatm.  ^^ 


sKcnoir  n.— JunnocBva  bupatoa  sooencM  ^o  vbb  manmmi  09  mnoA. 

CELEBRATBD  nCT<miBS  OT  ^ODAM  MAOCABEVB* 

Ws  bwre  loaf  kMl  sight  of  the  histories  of  the  ktii{|;s  of  Syria,  and  of  Egsrpt, 
wliicb  are  senottUy  closely  eonneeted  wiili  each  other.  I  am  now  aboat  to  re^ 
sume  the  thread  of  them^  which  will  not  be  ag^akr  interrupted. 

Aotiochus;,stimBnied  £ijpalor.  aged  only  nineteen,  succeeded  Ins  iktber  An- 
tiocbus  Bpiphanes  in  the  kinrdom  of  Syria.  The  latter^  at  his  death,  sent 
for  Philipy  his  fikvourite.  who  bad  been  brought  up  with  him.  He  gave  him 
the  r^pen^  of  the  kingdom,  during  his  son's  minority,  and  put  his  crown,  sig^ 
net, and  ail  the  odier  marks  of  the  royal  dignity,  into  nis  hands;  recommend- 
ing to  hi«>  above  all  things,  to  employ  his  whole  care  in  educating  his  son  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  most  proper  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of  reigning.* 

Philip,  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  found  that  another  had  usurped  the  em- 
ployment which  the  late  king  had  confided  to  him.  Lysias,  upon  the  first  ad> 
vice  of  the  death  of  Kpiphenes,  had  placed  his  son  Antiochus  upon  the  throne, 
whose  fovemor  he  was,  and  had  taken  upon  himself,  with  the  guardianship,  the 
reins  ol  the  ^^overmnent,  without  any  regard  to  the  king's  regulation  at  his 
death.  Phihp  Inew  well,  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  condidon  to  dis- 
pute it  with  him,  and  retired  into  Egypt,  in  hopes  of  finding,  at  that  court,  the 
assistance  he  wanted  for  the  repossession  of  hn  right,  and  the  expulrion  or  the 
asurpar» 

About  the  same  time  Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  CoBlosjnria  and  Palestine, 
who  had  been  till  then  inimical  to  ther  Jews,  suddenly  became  their  friend ) 
moved^  as  the  Scripture  says,  with  the  crying  injustice  which  had  been  comi* 
aittted  m  regard  to  them.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  rigour  of  the  persecution  against 
them,  and  employed  all  his  influence  to  obtain  peace  for  them.  By  his  conduct 
be  gave  his  enemies  an  oppoitunity  of  injuring  him.  They  prejudiced  the 
king  against  him,  by  representing  him  perpetually  as  a  traitor,  because  he 
had  in  reality  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  finst  master,  Ptolemy  Philometer. 
king  of  Egypt,  who  had  entrusted  him  with  the  eovemment  of  the  island  ot 
Cyprus,  and  bed  given  up  thai  island  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  entering 
into  bis  service.  For,  however  advantageous  the  treason  might  be,  the  traitor, 
as  is  usual,  was  hated.  At  length,  by  their  clamour  and  cabals,  he  was  do* 
pidved  0^  his  government,  which  was  giyen  to  Lysias;  no  other  post  or  pen- 
sion bang  conlbrredon  him  to  support  his  dimity.  He  had  not  force  df  mijicl 
enougb  to  bear  his  downfall^  and  poisoned  himself;  an  end  he  had  well  de- 
servra  for  his  treaaon,  and  the  part  he  had  talLen  in  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  JewSk 

Judas  Maccabeus  at  tfaii  time  gignalized  his  valour  by  several  conriderable 
victories  over  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  who  continually  made  an 
Implacable  war  agamst  him.  The  short  time  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  sur- 
vived the  favounme  inclination  he  had  expressed  for  the  Jews,  would  not  al.. 
low  him  to  revoiDe,in  form,  his  decree  for  obliging  them  to  change  their  reli- 
gion. The  court  of  Syria*  which  always  considered  the  Jews  as  rebels^  d&- 
erous  (^throwing  off  its  yoke,  and  had  great  interests  in  making  so  powerful  a 
n^^boifiring  people  submit,  had  no  i^egard  to  some  transient  demonstrations 
of  the  dying  prince's  favotu*  to  them.  They  always  persisted  in  the  same  nrin- 
ciplea  of  policy,  and  continued  to  look  upon  that  nation  as  an  enemy,  whose 
sole  view  was  to  shake  off  their  chains,  and  support  themselves  in  liberty  of 
conadence  with  regard  to  religion.  Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Syria  in 
regard  to  the  Jews.t 

JOeawtrins,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who,  from  the  year  his  fiither  died, 
had  remained  a  homage  at  Rome,  was  in  his  twenty-diird  year,  when  he  was 
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j|4|0  rasBisratTor 

ibfomed  of  die  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  accesuon  df  fit  mt 
Eupator  to  the  crown,  which  he  pretended  to  be  hb  right  as  the  son  of  the 
el<K8t  brother  of  Epiphanes.  He  proposed  to  the  senate  his  re-establishment 
upon  his  father's  throne ;  and  to  engage  them  in  it,  he  represented,  dbat  having 
tieen  bred  up  at  Rome,  he  should  always  regard  it  as  his  native  country,  the 
aenators  as  his  fathers,  and  their  sons  as  his  brothers.  The  senate  had  more 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  republic,  than  the  rightsof  Demetrius,  andthooght 
k  mare  advantageous  ibr  the  Romans,  that  there  should  be  a  king  in  his  minOF* 
ity  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  than  a  prince  like  Demetrius,  who  might  at  length 
become  formidable  to  them.  They  therefore  made  a  decree  to  confirm  Eapa^ 
tor,  and  sent  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius,  and  L.  Aurelius,  in  the  character  of 
ambassadors,  into  Syria,  to  regulate  all  tnings  conformably  to  the  treaty  aaacfe 
with  Antiochus  the  Great  The  same  ambawadors  had  instructicms  to  accom- 
modate, if  possible,  the  differences  between  the  two  kings  of  Egypt.* 

Lysias,  terrified  by  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  formed  an  army  of 
l3|hty  thousand  foot,  and  took  with  him  all  the  cavalry  of  the  kingdom,  with 
eighty  elei)hants,  at  the  head  of  all  these  forces  he  marched  into  Judea,  with 
the  resolution  to  setde  strange  inhabitants  who  worshipped  idob  in  Jerasatem. 
He  opened  the  campaign  wim  the  siege  of  Bethsura.  a  fortress  between  Idmnceei 
and  Jenualem.  JudasJVIaccabeus,  and  all  the  people,  prayed  to  the  Lord,  with 
Cfiars  in  their  eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  preservation  of  Israel.  Full  of 
confidence  in  God,  they  took  the  field.  When  they  marched  all  together, 
mith  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem,  there  appeared  a  horseman  marcldng 
before  them.  His  habit  was  white,  with  arms  of  gold,  and  he  hdd  a  lance  in 
his  hand.  That  sight  fiUed  them  with  new  ardour.  They  threw  themselves 
upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  obliged 
the  rest  to  fly.  most  of  them  wounded,  and  without  arms.t 

After  this  check,  Lysias,  weary  of  so  unsuccessful  a  war,  and,  as  die  Smp- 
tore  says,  *^  believing  the  Jews  invincible,  when  supported  by  the  dd  of  the  AU 
mighty  God,"  made  a  treaty  with  Judas  and  the  Jewish  nadon,  which  Antioch»» 
ratified.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  peace  was,  that  the  decree  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
should  be  revoked  and  cancelled,  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  five  in 
all  places  according  to  their  own  laws4 

This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  neij^hbouring  people  were  too 
much  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  to  leave  them  long  m  repose.  TtmodieaS)  one 
of  the  king's  generals,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  raised  anarray  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  foot,  without  including  the  horse,  whidiamoimted  to 
twenty-five  thousand.  Judas,  full  of  confidence  in  the  God  of  armies,  marched 
against  him  with  troops  far  inferior  in  numbers.  He  attacked  and  defeated 
him.  Timotheus  lost  thirty  thousand  men  in  this  battle,  and  saved  himself 
with  great  difficulty.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  many  advantages  on  the 
aide  of  Judas,  which  proved  that  Grod  alone  is  the  source  of  valow,  intrepidity, 
and  success  in  war.  He  showed  this  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  by  tne  evt^ 
dent  and  singular  protection  which  he  gave  to  a  people,  of  whom  he  was  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  guide  and  director. 

A  new  army  was  raised  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  with  twenty  thomand 
horse,  thirty4wo  elephanU,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war.  The  king, 
in  person,  with  Lysias,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  entered  Judea.  Judas,  relying  on  the  omnipotence  of  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  and  having  exhorted  his  troops  to  fisht  to  the  last,  marched 
and  posted  himself  in  front  o(  the  king's  camp.  After  having  dven  nis  troops 
for  the  word  of  battle, "  the  Victory  of  God  "  he  chose  the  bravest  men  of 
his  army,  and  with  them  attacked  the  lung's  quarters  in  the  night    They 
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UkdAmr  dwasand  men,  and  redred,  alker  faa^rtof  fitted  hag  wholtf  camp  widi 
confisioD  and  diraiav. 

Thougb  the  king  knew  firom  dience  die  extraordinary  Taloor  of  die  Jews, 
be  did  not  doubt  fliat  they  would  be  overpowered  at  len^  by  die  number 
of  his  troops  and  elephants.  He  therefore  resolved  to  come  to  a  general  ^ttle 
with  them.  Judas,  without  being  hitimidated  by  the  terrible  preparations  for 
it^advanced  with  his  army  and  gave  die  king  batde,in  which  the  Jews  killed 
a  great  number  of  the  enemv.  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  seeing  an  elephant  larger  than 
the  rest,  covered  with  the  king's  arms,  and  believing  the  king  was  upon  it, 
sacrificed  himself  to  preserve  tne  people,  and  to  acquire  immortal  fame.  He 
forced  his  way  bddly  to  the  elephantythrourii  the  line  of  battle,  killing  and 
overthrowing  all  that  opposed  him.  Then  placing  himself  under  the  belly  of 
the  beast^he  pierced  it  m  such  a  manner,  that  it  fell  and  crushed  him  to  death 
beneath  it 

Judas,  however,  and  his  troops,  fought  with  extraordinary  resolution.  Biit 
at  iengdi,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue,  and  no  longer  able  to  support  the  weiglit 
of  the  enemy,  they  chose  to  retire.  The  king  followed  them,  and  besieged 
the  fortress  of  Bethsura.  That  place,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  was 
obti^ed,  for  want  of  provisions,  to  surrender  by  capitulation. 

From  thence  Antiochus  marched  aeainst  Jerusalem,  and  besie^d  the  tem- 
ple. Those  who  defended  it  were  reduced  to  the  same  extremities  with  the 
ranrison  of  Bethsura,  and  would,  like  them,  have  been  obli^d  to  surrender,  if 
Providence  had  not  relieved  them  l^  an  unforeseen  accident  I  have  ob- 
ierved,that  Philip  had  retired  into  Ejypt,  in  hopes  of  finding  assistance  there 
against  Lysias.  But  the  divisions  which  arose  t^tween  the  two  brothen,  who 
reigned  jcundy,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  soon  undeceived  him.  Finding 
that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  firom  that  quarter,  he  returned  into  the  east  as- 
sembled some  troops  of  IVIedes  and  Persians,  and  taking  advantap;e  of  the 
kiog's  absence  upon  his  expedition  against  Judea,  he  seized  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Upon  that  news,  Lysias  thought  it  necessary  to  make  peace  with  tha 
Jews,  in  <Mder  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  rival  in  Syria.  The  peace  was  ao- 
corcUngly  conduded  upon  very  advantageous  and  honourable  conditions.  An- 
tiochus swore  to  observe  it,  and  was  admitted  to  enter  the  fortifications  of  the 
temple,  with  the  sight  of  which  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that,  contrary  to  his 
iaitb  given,  and  the  oath  he  had  sworn  in  regard  to  the  peace,  he  caused  them 
to  be  demolished  before  he  set  out  for  Syria.  The  sudden  return  of  Antiochus 
drove  Philip  out  of  Andoch^  and  put  an  end  to  his  short  regency,  and  soon 
s^er.tohis  life. 

The  troubles  occasioned  by  the  divisions  between  the  two  Ptolemies,  which 
we  have  just  now  mentioned,  rose  so  high,  that  the  Roman  senate  gave  orders 
to  the  ambassadors  they  had  sent  into  Syria,  to  proceed  to  Alexandria,  and  to 
use  all  dieir  endeavours  to  reconcile  them.  Before  they  arrived  there,  Phys- 
coo,the  youngest,  sumamed  Evergetes,had  already  expelled  his  brother  Phi- 
iometer.  The  latter  embarked  for  Italy,  and  landed  at  Brundusium.  From 
thence  he  went  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Rome  on  foot,  very  ill  dressed,  and  with 
few  followers,  and  demanded  of  the  senate  the  necessary  aid  for  replacing  him 
on  the  throne.*  «    .    '  r 

As  soon  as  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  king  of  Syria,  who  was 
stiU  a  hostage  at  Rome,  was  apprized  of  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  that 
fugitive  prince  was  reduwjd,  he  caused  royal  robes  and  an  equipage  to  be  |jot 
ready  for  him,  that  he  might  appear  in  Rome  as  a  king,  and  went  to  meet  him 
with  all  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  usf .  He  found  him  twenty-six 
miles,  that  is,  at  nine  or  ten  leagues  distance  from  Rome.    Ptolemy  expressed 

n  gratitude  to  him  for  his  goodness,  and  the  honour  he  did  him  :  but  did  not 
-  proper  to  accept  his  present,  nor  permit  him  to  attend  him  the  rest  of  his 
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worn  wl  then.    In  that  manner  he  entered  Rome,  and  took  up  his  lod|^iur  widi 
a  paialer  of  Alexandria,  wha  had  but  a  very  amaH  hotiae.    His  desftn  by  all 
these  circumstances,  was  to  express  the  misery  he  was  reduced  to,  and  ibt  bet- 
ter to  move  the  compassion  of  the  Romans. 

When  the  senate  were  informed  of  his  arrival,  they  sent  to  desire  fa«  would 
come  ta  them ;  and  to  excuse  their  not  having  prepwed  a"ko*ise  for  his  receiv 
tion,and  that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  honours  at  his  entry  with  whieh  it  was^ 
the  custom  to  treat  princes  of  his  rank,  they  assured  him,  that  it  was  neither  for 
want  of  consideration  for  hb  peison,  nor  out  of  neglect,  but  because  his  cominc 
had  surprised  them,  and  had  been  kept  so  secret,  that  they  were  not  appnaed 
of  it  till  after  he  had  entered  Rome.  Afterwards,  having  desired  him  to  re- 
linquish die  habit  he  wore,  and  to  demand  an  audience  ofthe  senate.  In  order 
to  explain  the  occasion  of  his  voyage,  be  was  conducted  by  some  of  thesena* 
ton  to  a  house  suitable  to  his  birth ;  and  orders  were  given  to  the  qnsestois 
and  treasurers,  to  see  him  served  and  supplied,  at  the  expense  of  the  piritdic, 
with  all  things  necessary  during  his  residence  at  Rome. 

When  they  ^ve  him  audience,  and  he  had  represented  his  condition  to  the 
Romans,  they  immediately  resolved  to  re-establish  hun ;  and  deputed  two  of 
the  senators,  with  the  character  of  ambassadors.to  go  with  him  to  Akxandrta, 
and  cause  their  decree  to  be  put  in  execution.  They  reconducted  him  accord- 
ingly, and  succeeded  in  negotiating  an  accommodation  between  the  twobro- 
thera.  Libya,  and  the  province  of  Cyrene,  were  given  to  Physcon;  Philo- 
meter  had  %ypt  and  the  isle  of  Cyj^rus,  and  each  of  them  was  declared  in* 
dependent  of  the  other  in  the  dommions  assigned  to  them.  The  treaty  and 
agreement  were  confirmed  with  the  customary  oatha  and  sacrifices. 

But  oaths  and  sacrifices  had  long  been,  with  the  generality  of  princes,  no 
mcMre  than  »mple  ceremonies  and  mere  forms,  by  which  they  did  not  tmnk: 
themsdves  bound  in  the  least.  And  this  way  of  thinking  is  but  too  common. 
••  Soon  after,  the  youngest  of  the  two  kings,  dissati^ed  with  the  partition  which 
h&d  been  made,  went  in  person  to  complain  of  it  to  the  senate.  He  demanded. 
Uiat  the  treaty  of  partition  should  be  aamilled«  and  that  he  should  be  restorea 
to  the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  He  alleged,  dnat  he  had  been  forced, 
by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  to  comply  with  the  former  proposals,  and  that, 
diough  Cyprus  should  be  granted  him,  his  part  would  still  be  far  from  equal 
to  his  brother's.  Menethyllus,  whom  ^  elder  had  d^imted  to  Rome,  nutde 
it  appear  that  Physcon  held  not  only  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  but  his  lire  also, 
from  the  goodness  of  his  brother ;  that  he  had  made  himself  so  much  the  ab- 
horrence of  the  people,  by  his  violent  proceedhigs,  that  they  would  have  left 
him  neither  life  nor|;overnment,had  not  his  brother  snatched  him  from  their 
resentment,  by  making  himself  mediator.  That  at  the  time  he  was  preserved 
from  this  danger,  he  thought  himself  too  happy  in  reigning  over  the  region  td- 
lotted  to  him ;  and  that  both  sides  had  ratified  the  treaty  before  the  altar  of  the 
gods,  and  sworn  to  observe  their  agreement  with  each  other.  Quintius  and 
Uanuleius,  who  had  negotiated  the  accommodation  between  the  brottofs,  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  all  that  Menethyllus  advanced. 

The  senate,  seeing  that  the  partition  was  not  actually  equal.  artfiiUy  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom  of  E^ypt  by  dividing  it,  and  granted  the  younger  what  he  demanded : 
for  such  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Romans.  Poly  bins  makes  this  reflection. 
They  made  the  quarrels  and  difierences  of  princes  the  means  of  extencting  and 
strengthening  ihm  own  power,  and  behaved  in  regard  to  them  with  so  much 
address,  that  while  they  acted  solely  from  their  own  interest,  the  contending 
parties  were  still  obliged  to  them.  As  the  great  power  of  Egypt  gave  them 
reason  to  apprehend  it  would  become  too  formidable  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
one  sover^n,  who  knew  how  to  use  it,  they  adjudged  the  isle  of  Cyprus  to 
Physcon.  Uemetrius,  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  tmrone  of  Syria,  and  whom 
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stiould  not  cQpuiiiue  in  pe0aeMkm  of  the  ishMMft  «r  CyiiMi^  i  -, 
nand  of  Pkyscoa  with  att  hU  power.  The  RoflMm  feat  T. 
Cn.  Menila  with  the  latter,  to  put  him  in  pemaittoa  of  ii. 

During  thai  prince's  stay  at  Rooiei  he  bad  olten  the  •pporlnnity  of  l . 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gcacchi,  and  caused  propoaais  of  marriage  to  b« 
made  to  ner.  Bui  being  the  daughter  of  Seipio  Africanuii  and  the  widoar  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  had  been  twice  coasiil  and  censor,  she  lejectad  his 
offers,  and  thought  it  more  honourable  to  be  one  of  the  first  ladies  of  BomCy 
than  queen  of  Libya,  with  Physcon.* 

Fhyscon  set  out  fVom  Rome  with  the  two  Roman  ambassadors.  Thdr  plao 
wajs  to  concert  an  interview  between  the  two  brothers  upon  the  frontier,  and 
to  bring  them  to  an  accommodation  by  means  of  a  treaty,  according  to  the 
senate's  instructions.  Philometer  did  not  explain  himself  openly  at  first  He 
protracted  the  affair  as  lon^  as  possible,  upon  different  pretexts,  with  a  de^gn 
of  making  use  of  the  time  in  taking  secret  measures  agdnst  his  brother.  At 
length  he  declared  plainly,  that  he  was  resolved  to  stand  to  the  first  treaty, 
ana  that  he  would  make  no  other. 

The  Gyrenseans,  in  the  mean  time,  informed  of  the  ill  condoct  of  Physoon, 
during  his  being  possessed  <^  the  government  at  Alexandria,  conceived  so  strong 
an  aversion  for  hun,  that  they  resolved  to  keep  him  out  of  their  country  by 
force  oi  arms.  It  was  not  doubted,  that  Philometer  had  taken  pains  secretiV 
to  exeke  those  troubles.  Physcon,  who  had  been  overthrown  by  die  rebels 
in  a  battle,  having  almost  lost  all  iH>pe,sent  two  deputies  with  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors back  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  lay  hb  complaints  against  his  brother 
before  tfie  senate,  and  to  solicit  their  protection.  The  senate,  offended  at  Phi- 
IOmeter's  refusal  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Cyprus,  according  to  ihetr  decree, 
declared  the  amity  and  alliance  between  him  and  the  Romans  void,  and  or- 
dered his  ambassadors  to  quit  Rome  in  five  days.t 

Physcon  found  means  to  re-establish  himself  in  Cvrenaica,  but  made  him* 
self  so  generallv  hated  by  h'ls  subjects,  through  his  ill  conduct,  that  some  of 
them  feD  upon  him,  and  wounded  nim  in  8everalplaces,and  left  him  for  dead 
upon  the  spot.  He  ascribed  this  to  his  brother  Pnilometer ;  and  when  he  le- 
covered  from  his  wounds,  again  undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome.  He  there  made 
his  complaints  against  him  to  the  senate,  showing  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  and 
accused  him  of  having  employed  the  assassins  from  whom  he  received  ttiem. 
Though  Philometer  was  the  most  humane  of  all  princes,  and  could  not  be  the 
least  suspected  of  so  black  and  barbarous  an  action,  the  senate,  who  were  angry 
at  lus  recusal  to  submit  to  the  regulation  they  had  made  in  regard  to  the  iste 
of  Cyprus,  gave  ear  to  this  false  accusation  with  too  much  &cility.  They 
carried  their  prejudice  so  high  against  hhn,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as 
hear  what  hb  ambassadors  had  to  say  in  his  defence.  Orders  were  sent  them 
to  quit  Rome  immediately.  Besides  which,  the  senate  appointed  ^ve  com« 
missioners,to  conduct  Physcon  into  Cyprus,  and  to  put  him  in  possesion  of 
that  island,  and  wrote  to  all  their  allies  near  it,  to  aid  him  for  that  purpose 
with  all  their  troops. 

Physcon  by  this  meansj  with  an  army  which  seemed  to  him  sufiicient  for  the 
execution  of  his  design,  landed  in  the  island.  Philometer,  who  had  gone  thither 
in  pers(m,  beat  him.  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Lapitho.  where  he 
was  sopn  invested,  besieged,  and  at  length  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
brother  he  had  so  cruelly  injured.  Philometer's  exceedin|[  goodness  appeafed 
on  this  occasion.  After  aU  that  Physcon  had  done  agauMt  him.  it  was  ex* 
pecied  that,  having  him  in  his  power,  he  would  Dsake  him  sensible  of  his  in- 
dignation and  revenge.    He  pardoned  him  every  thing  ;  and,  not  contented 
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whbibi«fiBf  ham  fab  ftnlt^  he  even  restond  buB  Lil^  ttMKIjnrendcayfltiid 
dbo  adcM  lonie  amendi  in  nea  of  the  isle  of  Cjrpnis.  That  act  of  generdahy 
pot  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two  brothers.  It  was  not  renewed,  and  the 
Komans  were  ashamed  g^  opposing  any  longer  a  prince  of  such  extraordinai^ 
clemency.*  There  is  no  readery  who  does  not  secretly  pay  homage  of  esteem 
and  admwation  to  so  generous  an  action.  Such  mwara  sentiments,  which  rise 
from  nature  and  prevent  reflections,  imply  how  great  and  noble  it  is  to  lorget 
and  pardon  injuries,  and  what  a  meanness  of  soul  there  is  in  the  resentment 
of  tte  reveng^k 

SECTION  la.— OCTAYIUS,  THE  ROKAN  AMBASSADOR  TV  SYRIA,  IS  KILLED.     DSATB 
OF  JUDAS  MACCABEUS. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  commission  of  the  three  Ro- 
man ambassadcors,  Cn.  Octavius,  Sp.  Lucretius  and  L.  Aurelius,  who  went  £h^ 
into  Egypt,  was  to  go  into  Syria,  to  reeulate  the  affairs  of  that  nation.  When 
they  arrived  there,  they  found  Uiat  the  king  had  more  ships  and  elephants  than 
had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  made  with  Antiochus  the  Great  after  the  battle 
of  Sypilis.  They  caused  the  ships  to  be  burned,  and  the  elephants  to  be  killed, 
which  exceeded  the  number  stated  in  that  treaty,  and  disposed  all  things  else  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  thought  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  This 
treatment  seemed  insupportable,  and  exasperated  the  |)eople  agauist  them.  A 
person  named  Leptinus  was  so  incensed  at  it,  that,  in  his  rage,  he  fell  upon  Oc- 
tavius whfle  he  was  bathing,  and  killed  him.!  It  was  suspected  that  Lysias, 
the  regent  of  the  kingdom  had  secredy  a  hand  in  this  assassination.  AmbaSi- 
sadors  were  immediately  sent  to  Rome^to  jjstiiy  the  king,  and  to  protest  that 
he  had  no  share  in  the  action.  The  senate  sent  them  back,  without  giving  them 
any  answer,  tp  signify,  by  that  silence,  the  indignation  for  the  murder  conv- 
mitted  upon  the  person  of  Octavius,  the  exammation  and  punishment  of  which 
they  reserved  to  themselves.  In  the  mesn  time,  to  do  honout*  to  his  memory, 
they  erected  a  statue  to  him  among  those  of  the  great  men  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  country.t 

Demetrius  believed,  that  the  disgust  of  the  Romans  against  Eupator  was  a 
favourable  conjuncture,  of  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  take  advantage,  and 
addressed  himself  a  second  time  to  the  senate,  to  obtain  their  permission  to  re- 
turn into  Syria.  He  took  this  step  contrarv  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  number 
of  his  friends,  who  advised  him  to  make  his  escape  without  saying  any  thing. 
The  event  soon  showed  him  how  much  they  were  in  the  right,  m  the  senate 
had  always  the  same  motives  of  bterest  for  keeping  him  at  Rome  as  at  first, 
he  received  the  same  answer^  and  had  the  mortification  of  a  second  denial 
He  then  had  recourse  to  the  first  advice  of  his  friends ;  and  Polybius,  the  his- 
torian, who  was  at  Rome,  was  one  of  those  who  pressed  him  with  the  utmost 
warmth  to  put  it  in  immediate  execution  with  secrecy.  He  took  his  advice. 
After  concertina  all  his  measures,  he  left  Rome  under  pretence  of  a  hunting 
party,  went  to  Ostia,  and  embarked,  with  a  small  train,  in  a  Cartfaannian  ves- 
sel bound  for  Tyre.  It  was  three  days  before  it  was  known  at  Rome  that 
he  had  escaped.  All  that  the  senate  could  do,  was  to  send  Tib.  Graccluis,  L. 
Lentulus,  and  Servilius  Glaucia,  some  days  after,  into  Syria^  to  diiserve  what 
effect  the  return  of  Demetrius  would  produce  there. 

Demetrius  having  landed  at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  a  report  spread,  that  the  senate 
had  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  had  resolved  to  support 
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t  Tfaw  Oclftrias  hftd  be«n  donsul  wme  jeax9  before,  and  wm  the  first  of  bis  famUf  wbo  hmd  attaiaed  tbat 
bonotir. — Cic.  Philip,  iz.  c.  4.  Octariin,  who  became  emperor,  m  well  known  under  the  name  of  Aorua.- 
tm,  wai  of  the  Mine  famiJj  with  thli  Oetarios,  btit  of  another  branch,  into  which  the  eonaoiar  dinit^tei 
oeFar  antered.  ' 
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HiB  in  Aeiii.  Enpator  was  immediately  looked  apon  »a1oi(tiM»,aMi  all  tlie 
woHd  abandoned  faim  to  Join  Demetrius*  Eupator  and  Lysias,  seised  by  tbehr 
own  troops,  were  delivered  up  to  Demetrius,  who  ordered  them  to  be  pal  to 
death,  and  saw  himself  established  by  these  means  on  the  throne  withoiil  op- 
position, and  with  astonishing  facility.* 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  his  reten  was  to  ddiver  the  Babylonians  from  the 
tyranny  of  Timarchus  and  Hefacbdes,  who  had  been  the  two  great  ixfmukitB 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  had  made  the  first  ffovemor.and  the  seeood 
treasurer,  of  that  province.  Timarchus  having  added  rebellion  to  his  olhet 
crimes^  Demetrius  caused  him  to  be  put  to  deatlL  He  contented  himsdl  with 
banishing  the  other.  The  Babylonians  were  so  much  rejoiced  to  see  thenH 
selves  freed  from  the  oppression  of  those  two  brothers,  that  from  thenoefiNrth 
they  gave  th^  deliverer  the  title  of  Soter^  or  Saviour,  which  he  bore  ever  aA 
terwards. 

Alchimus,  whom  Antiochus  Eupator  had  made  high>priest  of  the  Jews  after 
the  death  of  M enelaus,  not  beine  Qualified  to  be  admitted  by  them  in  that  ca- 
pacity, because  he  had  profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood,  by  foUowinf 
the  impious  customs  of  the  Greeks*  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  gathmd  to- 
gether  all  the  apostate  Jews,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Ajntioch,  after  having 
been  expelled  Judea,  and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  came  to  petitioo  the 
new  king  to  defend  them  irom  toe  oppressions  of  Judas  and  his  brothers^  ad- 
vancing a  thousand  calumnies  against  tnem.  He  accused  them  of  bavinff  kdkd 
all  persons  that  fell  into  their  hands  of  the  party  of  Demetrius,  and  of  Davinc 
forced  him,  with  all  those  in  his  company,  to  abandon  their  country,  and  seeK 
security  elsewhere.  Demetrius  immediately  ordered  Bacchis,  governor.of  Me* 
sopotamia,  to  march  into  Judea  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  confirming  Alci- 
mus  in  bis  office,  he  joined  him  in  commission  with  Bacchis,  and  chamd  than 
both  with  the  care  of  the  war.  Judas  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  this  first  army 
ineffectual,  as  he  did  of  a  second,  commanded  by  Nicanor.  The  latter,  en- 
raged at  the  last  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Sy  rki,  and  that  a  handfiil  of  men  should 
withstand  such  numerous  and  warlike  armiesj^and  knowing  that  they  placed 
their  whole  confidence  with  regard  to  victory  m  the  protection  of  the  Uod  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  promises  made  in  the  temple  where  he  was  honoured,  had 
uttered  a  thousand  blasphemies  against  the  AUnighty,  and  acainst  his  temple* 
He  was  soon  punished  for  them.  Judas  gave  him  a  bloody  batde ;  and  of  his 
army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  not  one  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
defeat  to  Antioch.  The  body  of  Nicanor  was  found  among  the  dead.  His 
bead  and  right  hand,  which  he  had  lifted  up  against  the  temple  when  he 
threatened  to  destroy  it,  were  cut  off,  and  placed  upon  one  of  tne  towers  of 
Jerusalem. 

,  Judas,  after  this  complete  victory,  having  some  relaxation,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome.  He  saw  himself  continually  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  Syria, 
without  being  able  reasonably  to  rely  upon  any  treaty  of  peace.  He  had  no 
aid  to  expect  from  the  neighbouring  people,  who,  far  firom  interesting  them* 
selves  for  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  entertmned  no  thoughts  but 
of  extirpating  them  in  concert  with  the  Syrians.  He  had  been  informed  thai 
the  Romans,  eaually  esteemed  for  their  justice  and  valour,  were  always  ready 
to  support  weak  nations  against  the  oppression  of  kings,  whose  power  gave 
them  umbrage.  Accordingly  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  alliance 
with  that  people,  in  order  to  support  himself  by  their  protection  aaainst  the 
unjust  enterprises  of  the  Syrians.  Those  ambassadors  were  very  well  received 
by  the  senate,  who  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the  Jews  were  declared  the  friends 
and  tdlies  of  the  Romans,  and  a  defensive  league  was  made  with  them.  They 
even  obtained  a  letter  from  the  senate  to  Demetrius,  by  which  he  was  enjoined 
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At  looA  at  Demetrius  reodved  news  of  die  defeat  aitd  death  of  NicaODr, 
be  cave  tbe  eomanod  of  a  powerful  amy  to  Bacchus  and  Alcimns,  ccHsposed 
of  ine  choicest  of  all  his  troops,  and  sent  them  into  Judea.  Jndas*  bad  only 
three  thousand  men  with  him  when  it  arrived  there,  and  these  were  stmdk 
witii  such  a  panic,  that  th^  ail  abandoned  him,  except  eight  hundred.  B^t 
JudaS)  witb  that  small  number,  through  an  excess  of  valour  and-  confidence, 
Jmd  the  boldness  to  hasard  a  battle  with  so  numerous  an  army,  in  wiiich  he 
pesished^  overpowered  fay  numbers.  His  loss  was  deplored  throughout  all  Jn- 
deoaod  at  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  marics  of  the  most  lively  affliction,  and  die 
government  put  into  the  hands  of  Jonathan,  his  brother. 

•  Alcimns  being  dead,  9fyet  having  cmnrahted  very  great  ^olence  against  tbe 
tru^  Israelites,  and  Bacchb  having  returned  to  Antioch,  the  country  remained 
quiet,  and  was  not  harassed  by  the  Assyrians  for  two  years.  Demetrius  had 
undoubtedly  received  the  senate's  letter  in  favour  of  tne  Jews,  which  obliged 
bim  to  recall  Bacchis. 

•  Demotsitts,  indeed,  was  at  diis  time  very  cautious  in  his  conduct  whh  regard 
to  the  Romans,  and  uaed  all  hn  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  acknowledge 
him  kin^  and  to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  the  kings,  his  predecessors.  Hav- 
iof  recttivetf  advice,  that  the  Ronmns  had  three  ambassadors  at  tbe  cmut  of 
AnaNiMies,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  sent  Menochares^  one  of  his  principal  min- 
isters, thitbcr,  to  eater  upon  the  negotiation.  Findmg,  at  his  return,  by  the 
seport  he  omde  of  what  had  passed^  that  the  good  offices  of  tbose  ambassa- 
dors were  absolutely  necessary  to  his  success  in  it,  he  sent  again  into  Pam- 
I^hyiia,  and  afterwurds  to  Rhodes,  to  assure  them,  that  he  would  conform  en- 
tirely to  thehr  will;  and  by  the  ibroe  of  pressing  soticitations,  obtained  at  length, 
by  meir  moans,  what  he  desired.  The  Romans  acknowledged  him  king  of 
Syria,  and  renewed  the  treaties  made  with  diat  crown.* 

To  oakivafe  their  amity,  he  0eiit  the  same  M fenochares  the  ibllowin|^  year, 
in  conjunction  with  some  others,  uponan  embassy  to  Rome.  They  were  cnai^ed 
with  a  crown  that  weighed  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as  a  present  from  him 
to  the  senate,  in  gra^ude  for  their  good  treatment  of  him,  during  his  being 
a  hostage  at>  Rome.  They  carried  also  with  them  Lepthms  and  Isocrates.  in 
oi^er  to  deliver  them  up,  on  account  of  the  assassination  of  Octavius.  This 
Leptinus  was  the  person  who  killed  him  at  Laodicia.  Isocrates  was  a  Greek. 
by  profession  a  Grammarian,  who  being  in  Syria  at  that  time,  had,  upon  all 
occasioas,  taken  upon  hhn  to  vindicate  that  equally  base  and  unjust  action. 
The  senate  received  the  ambassadors  with  all  die  usual  honours;  and  accepted 
the  present  they  brought ;  but  would  neither  hear  nor  see  two  vile  men,  objects 
unworthy  of  their  anger,  reserving  to  themselves,  without  doubt,  the  right  of 
exacting,  when  they  pleased,  a  more  distinguished  satisfaeticm  for  the  murder 
oi  thehr  ambassador.! 

It  was  about  this  tSme  that  Demetrius  established  Hdofemes  upon  the  throne 
of  Cappadocia.  He  was  soon  ahet  exp^ed,  and  took  refugee  at  Antioch.  We 
shall  see  how  ikr  he  carried  his  ingratitude  in  regard  to  his  benefactor. 

Demetrius,  who  found  himself  without  war  or  occupation,  bejfau  to  give  up  to 
pleasure,  and  to  lead  an  idle  life,  not  a  little  sin^lar  and  fantastic  in^the  manner 
of  it.  He  caused  a  castle  to  be  built 'near  Antioch,  flanked  with  four  good 
towers,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it,  for  the  sake  of  abandoning  himself  entirely 
on  the  one  side  to  indolence,  not  being  willing  to  hear  any  more  of  affairs,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  pleasure  ofgood  oieer  and  excess  of  wine.  He  was  drunk 
at  least  one  half  of  the  day.  Tne  memorials,  which  people  were  deskous  of 
presenting  to  him,  were  never  received;  justice  was  not  administered;  the 
a&ksof  the  state  languished ;  in-a  wwd,  therewas  a  geaenk  suspension  of 
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^ ywhidiiooii  stirred  up  dw  whole  peopkapJutlunk  A  cowpi- 

ncy  iras  formed  for  depotinff  him.  Holofernes,  who  continued  at  Antioch, 
entered  into  this  plot  against  nis  benefactor,  flattering  himself  with  obrainiiif 
the  crown,  if  the  enterprise  succeeded.  It  was  discovered,  and  Holoiemes  pot 
in  prison.  Demetrius  would  not  deprive  him  of  life.  He  chose  rather  to  spaie 
him,  in  order  to  make  use  of  him  upon  occasion  against  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  upon  whose  crown  he  had  some  pretensions.* 

Notwitl^nding  the  discovery,  the  conspiracy  was  not  suppressed.  The 
malcontents  were  supported  secretly  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  who  had  the 
afiair  of  Cyprus  at  lieart,  and  by  Attalus  and  Ariarathes,  who  medhated  r^ 
venging  themselves  for  tfaie  war  which  Demetrius  had  undertaken  against  them 
in  favour  of  Holofemes*  Those  three  princes  concerted  together  to  emj^' 
Heradides  in  preparing  somebody  to  personate  the  son  of  Antiochos  . 

phasei.  and  to  set  up  hereditary  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.     '  

Ueraclides  had  been  one  of  the  great  favourites  of  AiHiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
treasurer  of  the  province  of  Babylon ;  at  the  same  time  Tiraarchus,  hu  brother 
another  favourite,  was  governor  of  it.  When  Demetrius  succeeded  to  the 
crowiiy  the  two  brothers  having  been  convicted  of  malversation  and  other 
crimes,  Timarchus  was  executed,  and  the  other  having  made  his  escape,  had 
takoi  up  his  residence  at  Riiodes.  It  was  there  he  took  pains  to  form  tne  man 
intended  for  the  design  I  have  mentioned.  He  chose  kx  that  purpose  a  yomig 
man,  named  Bala,  of  mean  extraction,  but  very  proper  to  act  the  part  giwn 
him.  He  modelled  him,  and  instructed  him  fully  in  all  that  was  necessary 
to  say  or  do.t 

When  he  was  fully  prepared,  he  began  by  causmg  him  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  three  kings  in  the  secret.  He  afterwards  carried  him  to  Rome,  as  he 
did  also  Laodice,  the  real  daughter  o(  Antiochus  Epiphaoes^  lor  the  betMr 
concealing  the  imposture.  By  force  of  address  and  solicitations,  he  caused 
him  to  be  acknowledged  there  also,  and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate  ia  his 
favour,  which  not  only  gave  him  permission  to  return  into  Syria,  for  the  r^ 
GQvery  of  Ins  dominions,  but  even  granted  him  assistance  for  that  purposa. 
Though  the  senate  plainly  saw  through  the  imposture,  and  that  all  wnich  was 
told  of  this  pretender  was  mere  fiction,  they  entered  into  every  thing  desired  of 
them  against  Demetrius^  with  whom  they  were  dissatisfied,  and  passed  that 
decree  ui  favour  of  the  impostor.  With  this  declaration  <tf  the  Rommw  fyr 
him,  he  found  no  difficult  to  rmse  troops.  He  then  seiaed  upon  Ptolearaii 
ia  Faleslioe,  and  there^  under  the  name  of  Alexander,  son  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
j^uuies)  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria.  Mai^  of  the  malcontents  came 
thither  to  join  haiiu  and  Ibrm  his  comt.t 

This  news  made  Demetrius  quit  his  castle  and  his  iadolenee,  and  ap|^ 
htraaelf  to  his  defence.  He  assembled  all  the  troops  he  could.  Alexander 
armed  also  on  hb  side.  The  assistance  o[  Jonathan  was  of  great  consequence 
ja  this  cen^meture,  and  both  parties  made  their  court  to  him.  Demetrius  wrote 
to  hhn  first,  and  sent  him  the  commisskm  of  general  of  the  king's  troops  in 
Judea,  which  rendered  him  at  dnt  time  very  simerkir  to  all  his  enemies. 

Ak»ander,  seeing  what  Demetrius  had  doite  for  Jonathan,  was  thereby  in« 
du^  to  make  propcsaU  abo  to  him,  in  ovder  to  bring  him  over  to  his  side. 
Hemade  himfajgh-priestt  gianted  himthetitieof  ^'  Fneud  of  the  King/' sent 
Inm  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold,  niaric»of  the  high  dignity  conferred 
upon  ran;  f<Hr  noneat  that  time  wore  purple  «BeeptpfiiKe»  and  nohks  of  the 
first  rank*  DesMstrius,  who  received  advice  <»l  thb^stili  outdid  him,  to  secure 
to  himself  im  ally  of  such  lo^portmice.  But,  aHer  die  iojarieB  he  had  done  to 
all  those  who  h«i  the  traest  mterests  of  the  Jews<  at  heart,  and  the  liatkm  In 
0MMeffal»  they  dared  ncit  confide  in  hM%aadres<ihredMiMr  to  treat  with  Al«^• 
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ftodef.  Jonathan  therefore  accepted  the  high-priesthiiod  front  hitn,  and  wf(h 
the  consent  of  the  whole  people,  at  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  whnrh  Irap- 
pened  soon  after,  he  pnt  on  the  pontifical  vestments,  and  officiated  ashigh-pnest. 

The  place  had  been  vacant  seven  years  from  the  death  of  Alcimus.  The 
hig^priesthaod.  which  at  that  time  came  into  the  Asmonean  family,  con- 
tinued in  it  till  Herod's  time,  who,  from  its  beinf^  hereditary,  as  it  had  been 
till  then,  made  an  employment  of  it,  which  he  disposed  of  at  pleasure. 

The  two  kings  having  taken  the  field,  Demetrius^  who  wanted  neither 
valour  nor  good  sense,  wnen  his  reason  was  not  impaired  by  wine,  was  vic- 
torious in  the  first  battle ;  but  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  him.  Alexander  soon 
received  new  troops  from  the  three  kings  who  had  set  him  up,  and  continued 
to  support  htm  vigorously.  Having,  fc^ides  this,  the  Romans  and  Jonathan 
on  his  side,  he  retrieved  himself,  and  maintained  his  ground.  The  Syrians 
also  continually  deserted,  because  they  could  not  bear  Demetrius:  That  prince, 
beginning  to  apprehend  the  event  of  the  war,  sent  his  two  sons,  Demetrius  and 
Antiochus,  to  (Jnidos,  a  city  of  Caria,  so  that  they  might  be  secure  in  case  of 
misfortune.  He  confided  them,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  the  care 
of  a  friend  of  his  in  that  city ;  so  that,  if  any  accident  should  happen,  they  might 
remain  there  In  safety*  and  wait  some  favourable  conjuncture.* 

It  was  at  the  same  time,  and  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Alexander  Bala,  that 
Andriscua  played  the  same  part  in  Macedonia.  He  had  retired  to  Deme- 
trius, who  had  given  him  up  to  the  Romans,  from  the  hope  of  conciltating 
their  favour .f 

The  two  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Syria,  having  assembled  all  thetr 
troops,  came  to  a  decisive  battle.  At  first,  the  left  wing  of  Demetrius  broke 
that  of  the  enemy  which  opposed  it,  and  put  it  to  flight.  But  being  too  eager 
in  the  pursuit,  a  common  fault  in  battles,  and  which  almost  always  occasions 
their  being  lost,  at  their  return,  they  found  the  right,  at  the  head  of  which 
Demetrius  fought  in  person,  routed,  and  the  king  himself  killed  in  the  pursuit. 
As  long  as  he  nad  been  in  a  condition  to  support  tlie  enemy's  charge,  he  had 
omitted  nothing  that  valour  and  conduct  were  capable  o^  which  might  con« 
«iace  to  his  success.  At  length  his  troops  gave  way,  ancl^  in  the  retreat,  his 
horse  plunged  into  a  bog,  where  those  who  pursued  him  killed  him  with  thehr 
arrows.  He  had  reigned  twelve  years.  Alexander,  by  this  victory,  found 
hnnaelf  master  of  the  empire  of  Syria.t 

As  soon  as  Alexander  saw  himself  at  repose,  he  sent  to  demand  Gleopatm, 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  m  marriage.  She  was  granted  him, 
and  her  fiMher  conducted  her  in  person  to  Ptolemais,  where  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated.  Jonathan  was  invited  to  that  feast,  and  went  thither,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  two  kings  with  all  possible  marks  of  honoor.6 

Ontas,  son  of  Onias  III.  having  been  disappointed  of  the  bieh-priesthood 
oiler  the  death  of  his  rnide  Menekius,  had  retired  into  Egypt  He  had  found 
means  to  insinoate  himself  so  w^  into  the  favour  of  Ptolemy  Philumeter  and 
Cleopatra  hn  wife,  that  he  was  become  their  fiivourite  and  moat  intimate  coi>. 
fidaal.  He  made  use  of  his  influence  at  that  court  to  obtain  the  king^  per- 
mission for  building  a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  like  that  InJerifsalero ; 
assuring  bim  that  t£it  favour  would  bring  the  whole  nadoa  into  his  party  agakist 
Antiochus  Epiphanea :  at  the  same  time  the  high-priesthood  there  was  granted 
to  him  and  fats  descendants  for  ever.||  The  great  diflleulty  was  to  bring  the 
Jews  to  consent  to  this  innovadon ;  it  bring  forbid  by  the  law  to  ofler  aacnifices 
in  any  place  bat  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  he 
overcame  their  repugnance,  by  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  wherein  the  prophet  foro- 
tells  this  event  in  these  terms :  ^  In  tibat  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  the 
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one  ilttH  be  €ill«d  dw  City  of  Detraction  f  M.  Rollin  nys,  tlie  (Sty  of  itw 
Sun,  or  Heliopolis.  'Mn  that  day  there  sbaQ  be  an  aitartotho  Lord  in  the 
midst  oi  the  land  of  £n^pt ;  and  a  ^llar  at  the  border  tiKreof  to  the  Lord. 
And  it  tliall  be  for  a  sien  and  for  a  witness  unto  tiie  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land 
of  Egypt ;  for  they  shaU  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors,  and  he 
shall  nndthem  a  saviour  and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  And  the 
Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that 
day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  ana  oblation ;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  die 
Lord,  and  perform  it.''* 

The  event  here  foretold  by  Isaiah  is  one  of  the  mostsuigular,and,at  the  same 
time,  the  most  remote  from  all  probability.  Nothing  was  more  strictly  foiw 
bidden  to  the  Jews,  than  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God  in  any  other  place  than  the 
temple  built  by  his  order  at  Jerusalem ;  how  much  more  then,  to  buiki  a  temple 
elsewhere,  especially  in  a  land  polluted  with  the  most  gross  idolatry,  and  al- 
ways at  enmity  with  the  people  of  God  ?  This,  however,  came  to  pass,e3nictly 
as  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  circumstantial  ex- 
posure of  tills  prophecy,  which  would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  sul^eet. 

Alexander  Bala,  finding  himself  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Syria,  thought  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  all  the  pleasures  which 
the  abundance  and  pow^r  to  which  he  had  attained  would  admit.  He  aban- 
doned himself  therefore  to  his  natural  Inclination  for  luxury,  idleness,  and  de* 
bauch.  He  left  the  care  of  affairs  entirely  to  a  lavoorite,  named  Ammonias. 
That  insdent  and  cruel  minister  put  to  derai  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Demetrios, 
and  widow  of  Perseus,  kmg  of  Macedonia ;  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
who  continued  in  Syria  when  the  two  others  were  sent  to  Cnidos ;  in  fine,  rif 
the  persons  of  the  royal  blood  he  could  find,  in  order  to  secnre  to  his  master, 
by  that  means,  the  possession  of  ^e  crown  he  had  usurped  by  an  impoeture* 
That  conduct  soon  drew  upon  both  the  abhorrence  of  the  people.t 

I>emetcius,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius,  was  at  Cnidos,  and  began  to  be  of 
an  age  capable  of  council  and  action.  When  he  was  advised  of  Uiis  aversion 
of  the  people,  he  thought  the  occasion  fiivourable  for  repossessing  himsdf  of 
his  right.  Lasthenes,  the  friend  in  whose  house  he  lived,  procure  bin  some 
commnies  of  Cretans,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cificia.  There  soon  joined  him 
a  sufficient  number  of  malcontents  to  form  an  army,  with  which  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  province.  Alexander  opened  his  eyes,  and  qoitled 
lus  seraglio^  to  appiv  himself  to  bis  affairs.  He  left  the  government  of  Antiocb 
to  Hierax  and  Diodotus.  who  is  also  called  Tryphon.  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  formed  of*  all  the  troops  he  could  assemoie ;  and  upon  reeeivin^ 
advice  that  Apdkmius,  governor  of  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  had  declared  for 
Demetrius,  he  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Ptolemy  his  father-in-law. 

The  first  thoughts  of  Apollonius  were  to  reduce  Jonathan,  who  persisted  m 
his  attachment  to  Alexander ;  but  his  success  did  not  answer  his  design,  and 
in  one  day  be  lost  more  than  eight  thousand  men* 

Ptolemy  Philometer,  to  whom  Alexander  had  applied  in  the Mtreme  danger 
wherein  he  found  himMf,  came  at  last  to  the  assistance  of  his  soD*m-hi  w,  and 
entered  Palesdne  with  a  numerous  army.  All  the  cities  tmened  their  gates 
to  Urn,  acGordmg  to  the  orders  they  had  received  fimn  Alaander  to  that 
effect :  Jonathan  came  to  join  him  at  Joppa,  and  fi>llowed  Inm  to  Ptolemais. 
Upon  his  arrival,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered,  formed  by  Ammonius  against 
the  life  of  Philometer.  As  Alexander  reftised  to  ddiver  up  that  traitor,  he  coa- 
daded  that  he  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  himself,  and.  In  consequence, 
took  his  daughter  from  him,  gave  her  to  Demetrius,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
him,  by  wbioi  he  engaged  to  aid  him  in  re-ascending  the  throne  of  Ins  father.! 
The  poMle  of  Antiocb,  who  bore  a  vident  hatred  to  Ammoniaa,  beRoved 
it  time  to  show  their  resentment.    Having  discovered  him  disguiaedUke  a  wo* 
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niB)  iMy  fBcniic6a  am  to  neif  ni|pe«  Xwcx  codwri  fim  uwi  mw^KjgBkWnj 
dfdared  against  Alexander  Unnelf,  vmd  opened  their  rates  f6o  VfsA&klY.  Tbey 
urould  even  bave  set  him  opon  the  throne,  hot  that  prnce,  aasnrk^  tnem  that 
he  Wat  content  with  his  own  domimons,  inilead  of  acceptiuf  ttrtt  o&bt^  tewm 
nended  to  then  DemetrhiSy  the  iawful  heir,  who  accordinf^ly  was  placed«ipon 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  acluiowleofed  hy  all  the  iahaWtants; 

Aleaander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Cihcia,  marched  with  the  Mnioat  dlK* 
genoey  and  put  all  to  fire  and  sword  around  Antioch.  The  two  mnies  came 
to  a  batde.  Alexander  was  beaten,  and  fled  with  five  hmidred  horse  to  Zab 
diel,*  an  Arabian  prince,  with  whom  he  but  entmbt^  his  children.  Betrayed 
by  the  person  in  whom  he  had  placed  most  confidence,  his  head  was  cut  off, 
and  sdit  to  Ptoiany,  who  esprened  g^reat  joy  at  the  si|fht  of  it.  That  joy  was 
not  of  kmg  duration,  for  he  died  a  few  di^s  after,  of  a  wound  he  had  receiTed 
in  the  haifie.  Thus  Alexander,  king  of  Ssnria,  and  Ptolemy  Phik>meter,  king 
of  Egypt,  died  at  the  same  time ;  the  first  after  a  reign  of  nre  years,  and  the 
second  after  one  of  tlurty-five.  Demetrius,  who  h«i  attamed  the  crown  by  tins 
▼ictory^  anomed  the  surname  of  Nicator,  that  is  to  say,  the  €oB<|ueror.  The 
1  of  Egypt  was  attended  with  more  difficoltie8.t 


SECTION  nr.— PBT80ON  ESPOUSES  CLEOPATRA,  AND  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF 

EGYPT. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Effypt,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  her  brother,  endeavoured  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the 
son  she  had  by  him.  As  he  was  yet  verv  3N)ung,  others  laboured  to  obtain  it 
lor  Physcon,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the  late  king's  brother,  and  sent  to  desire  htm 
to  come  to  Alexandria.  Cleopatra,  thereby  reduced  to  the  necesnty  ei  her 
.  defence,  caused  Oniais  and  Dositbaes,  with  an  army  of  Jews,  to  come  to  her 
assistance.  There  was  at  that  time  a  Roman  ambassador  at  Alexandria, 
named  Thermos,  who  by  his  mediation  accommodated  affairs*  It  was  amcd, 
that  Physcon  should  marry  Clec^atra,  and  educate  her  son,  who  ^oi3d  be 
deelaied  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  that  Physcon  should  possess  it  during  his 
life.  Be  had  no  sooner  married  the  qu^en*  and  tak«n  possession  of  the  crown, 
than,  even  on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials,  he  killed  tier  son  in  her  anBs.^ 

I  nave  already  observed,  that  the  surname  of  Physcon,  givmi  to  tUs  prtnce, 
was  only  a  nickname.  That  which  he  took  to  himself  was  Evergetes,  whidi 
aignifiea  the  Benefactor.  The  Alexandrians  changed  it  into  that  of  Cacoer* 
f#aes^  that  is  to  sav»  on  the  contrary,  '^  one  who  delighta  in  doing  harai ;''  a 
"  'the  ^       '   "         •  •   • 


i  lo  whkh  he  was  better  entitled. 

I»  Syria,  afi^ira  arent  on  Uttle  better.  Demetrius^  a  young  prince,  without 
experience,  left  every  thing  to  Lastheoes,.  who  had  procured  hmi  ^  Cpelans, 
by  whaseaid  he  had  asoeMod  the  throne.  He  was  aeoitupt  and  rash  man, 
and  behaved  himself  so  ill,  thathe  soon  lost  his  mastei  the  beerta^  those  who 
were  most  necessary  to  his  support.§ 

The  fisal  wrong  step  whidi  no  took,  ^as  in  regard  to  the  aoldiers^  whom 
Ptolemy,  upon  li^  march,  had  put  into  the  maritime  places  of  Phoenicia  and 
Syria,  to  remforce  the  garrisons.  If  he  had.  left  those  garrisons  m  ihemf  they 
wouM  bwe  very  much  auoneated  his  ibrces*  Insteadof  gaining  them,  or  at 
leaat  of  treating  them  well,  upon  some  un^brag^  which  he  eoaieeftved,  he  sent 
orders  to  tjie  troops  m  S^riB>  wbo  were  in  the  same  gawisons^to  ciit  the  thronts 
of  sii  the  Egyptian  soldiers ;  which  massacre  was  accordingly  execqied.  The 
army  of  Esypt,  which  was  still  in  Syria>  imd  had  placed  ham^iH^ioa  the  tbran^ 
full  of  just  noifor  for  so  barbarous  a  crueltv,  abandoned  hire  immediaielyyana 
letumed  home.  AAer  which,  he  caused  the  stinctest  search  to  be  made  for  aU 
,  those  wba  had  bean  eoneamed  against  himsell  or  his  lather  in  the  last  uran^ 
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«t  part  of  lMBt«K4w»  and  kept  oidyhkCreteng,  and  •omeot^ 
hb  servke.  By  max  m&um  he  not  only  deprimi  himtdf  of  the  olatrooiM^ 
wiio  bad  iervtd  under  his  father,  and  bekg  well  afosled  to  him,  aronld  ba«« 
laaintaiaed  hin  upon  the  Ihrone^  but  be  rendered  ibeai  hb  freatett  wmankt^ 
bydcpnyiofftfaemof  the  sole  means  they  bad  loMibuiC.  He  found  this  Iblly 
verified  ia  the  kunrreetions  and  revokilions  which  afterwards  happened. 

Jonathan,  however,  seeuif^  every  thinf  qniet  in  Jodea.  Ibmed  the  design  of 
delivering  the  nation  at  length  from  the  evils  it  suflered  from  the  dtndel  winch 
the  Grecian  tdolaters  sdii  held  in  Jerusalem. 

He  invested  it,  and  caused  machines  of  war  lobe  brought,  in  order  to  attack 
it  in  fiurm.  Demetrius,  on  the  complainU  made  to  him  apoo  that  aacssinn, 
wem  to  Ptoiemais^  and  commanded  Jonathan  to  attend  him  there,  lo  give  an 
account  of  that  afllair.  Jonathan  gave  orders  for  pushing  the  siege  vigwonsly 
in  his  absence,  and  set  out  to  meet  him  arith  some  of  the  priests  and  principal 
persons  of  the  nation.  He  carried  with  him  a  great  number  of  osagnificant 
presents,  and  appeased  the  king  and  his  ministers  so  jucoessftilly,.that  he  not 
only  cained  the  accusations  which  had  been  formed  against  him  to  be  Mjecled, 
but  even  obtained  great  honoars  and  new  marks  of  favour.  The  whole  coun- 
try under  his  government  was  discharged  from  aH  duties,  customi,  and  tri> 
butes,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  which  he  agreed  to  pay  the  king 
by  way  of  equivalent. 

The  king  b^og  returned  to  Antioch.  and  continuing  to  rive  hunsrif  up  tm- 
modemlely  to  all  kinds  of  excess,  violence,  and  crudity,  the  patience  e?  the 
people  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  whole  nation  di^Mised  for  a  genera 
revolt.* 

Diodotiis,  afterwards  rornamed  Tryphon,  who  had  formeriy  served  Alex- 
ander^ and  had  ^ared  the  government  of  Antioch  with  Hierax,  perceiving 
this  disposition  of  the  people,  found  the  occasion  favourable  for  attempting  a 
hardy  enterprise,  which  was  to  set  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  by  means 
of  these  disorders.  He  went  into  Arabia  to  Zabdiel,  to  whom  the  person  and 
education  of  Antiochiu,  the  son  of  Alexander  Bala,  had  been  intrusted.  He 
laid  a  state  of  the  affairs  of  Syria  before  him,  informed  him  of  the  discontent 
of  the  people,  and  in  particular  of  the  soldiery,  and  stron^y  represented  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  settmg  Antioehus  upon 
the  thrcme  of  his  father.  He  demanded  that  the  young  prince  should  be  put 
into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  rights.  His  view  was,  to 
make  use  of  tne  pretensions  of  Antioehus,  till  he  baa  dethroned  Demetrius, 
and  afterwards  to  rid  himself  of  the  young  prince,  and  assume  the  crown  to 
himself;  as  he  did.  Zabdiel,  whether  he  penetrated  his  real  design,  or  did 
not  entirely  approve  his  scheme,  did  not  assent  to  it  at  first.  Tryphon  was 
obliged  to  continue  a  considerable  time  with  him,  to  solicit  and  press  lum. 
At  Mngtk,  by  force  of  importunity  and  presenU,  he  gained  Zabdiel's  consent, 
and  obtained  what  he  demanded. 

Jonathan  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem  with  vigiMir,  but 
seeing  that  he  made  no  pro^p^ss,  he  sent  deputies  to  Demetrius,  to  desire  that 
he  would  withdraw  the  garrison,  which  he  could  not  drive  out  by  force.  De* 
metrins,  who  found  himself  involved  in  great  difficulties,  from  the  frequent  to- 
mulls  which  happened  at  Antioch,  whm  the  people  conceived  an  invinciUe 
avearion  for  his  person  and  government,  granted  Jonathan  all  he  demanded, 
upon  condition  that  he  would  send  troops  to  chastise  the  mutineers.  Jonathan 
sent  hbn  three  thousand  men  immediately.  A%  soon  as  tlie  king  had  themi 
bellevinr  himsdf  sufficiently  strong  to  undertake  every  thing,  he  resolved  to 
disarmtneinhafaitants  of  Anfioch,  and  gave  orders  accordingly  that  diey  shoiM 
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aHiMifer  op  their  mta.  VptmAnikeyfdte^t^  the  iMmlhnr  of  blie  kmH 
dred  and  twenty  thoinand  men,  and  mveMd  the  palace,  with  a  dengn  to  hiil 
the  ki«f«  The  Jews  Immediately  flew  to  disengage  bim,  dispersed  the  mul* 
titude  with  fire  and  swoni,  burned  a  greet  part  a(  the  city,  and  killed  or  de* 
stroyed  n«>nrly  one  handred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  The  res^  intimidated 
by  so  great  a  misfortune,  demanded  a  peace ;  which  was  granted  them,  and  die 
tumult  ceased.  The  Jews,after  having  taken  this  terrible  revenp;eof  the  wrongs 
the  peophe  of  Antioch  had  done  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  pnncipally  durlng^ 
the  reign  of  Antiodius  Epiphanes,  retoraed  into  their  country,  laden  with  ho- 
naiir  ami  booty.* 

Demetrius,  always  continuing  hn  cruelties^  tyranny,  and  oppression,  put 
many  more  penons  to  dea^  for  the  late  sedition,  confiscated  the  estates  of 
others,  and  banished  a  great  number.    All  his  subjects  conceived  such  a  ha- 
tred and  animosity  against  him,  that  there  wanted  nothing  but  an  occasion  for  - 
rising,  and  making  him  experience  die  most  dreadful  effect  of  their  vengeaoee. 

Notwithstanding  the  promises  he  made  to  Jonathan,  and  the  great  obliga- 
tions he  was  under  to  him  for  the  aid  which  had  preserved  him,  he  behaved 
no  better  in  regard  to  him  than  he  did  to  others.  Believing  he  could  do  witb* 
out  him  for  the  future,  he  did  not  observe  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  him. 
Ttioiiffh  the  sum  of  tnree  hundred  talenu  had  bsen  paid,  he  did  not  desist 
from  demanding  all  the  usual  imposts,  customs,  and  tributes,  with  the  same 
rigour  as  before,  and  with  menaces  to  Jonadian,  of  making  war  upon  him  if 
he  failed. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsteady  condition,  Trjrphon  carried  Antiochos, 
the  son  of  Alexander,  into  Syria,  and  caused  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  to 
be  declared  by  a  manifesto.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  broken  by  Deme- 
trius, and  a  great  number  of  other  malcontents,  came  in  crowds  to  join  the 
pretender,  ami  proclaimed  him  king.  They  marched  under  his  ensigns  against 
Demetrius,  beat  him,  and  obliged  bim  to  retire  taSeleucia.  They  took  all  his 
elephants,  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch,  placed  Antiocbus  upon  the 
throne  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  Theos,  wmch  sig- 
nifies the  God. 

Jonathan,  discontented  at  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrius,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation made  him  by  the  new  king,  and  engaged  in  his  party.  Great  favours 
were  heaped  upon  him,  and  Simon  his  brother.  A  commission  was  sent  them, 
whereby  they  were  empowered  to  raise  troops  for  Antiocbus  throujchout  all 
Ccelosyria  and  Palestine.  Of  these  troops  they  formed  two  bodies,  with  which 
th^  acted  separately,  and  obtained  several  victories  over  the  enemy. 

Tryphon,  seeing  all  things  brought  to  the  desired  point  for  executing  the 
project  he  had  formed  of  destroying  Antiocbus,  and  possessing  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Sjrria,  found  no  other  obstacle  to  his  design,  than^n  the  part  of 
Jonathan,  whose  probity  he  knew  too  well,  even  to  sound  him  upon  entering 
into  his  views.  He  resolved  therefore  to  rid  himself,  at  whatever  price  it  cost 
him,  of  so  formidable  an  enemy,  and  entered  Judea  with'  an  army,  in  order 
to  take  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Jonathan  came  also  to  Bethsan  at  the  head 
of  forty  thousand  men.  Tryphon  perceived  that  he  should  get  nothing  by 
force  against  so  powerful  an  army.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  amuse  him 
with  fine  words,  and  the  warmest  assurances  of  a  sincere  friendship.  He  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  had  come  thither  only  to  consult  him  upon  their 
common  interests,  and  to  put  Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  which  he  was  resolved 
to  make  him  a  present  of  as  a  free  |pft  He  deceived  him  so  well  by  these 
protestations  of  friendship,  and  obliging  ofilers,  that  he  dismissed  all  his  troops, 
except  three  thousand  men,  of  which  he  kept  only  one  thousand  about  ns 
person.  He  sent  the  rest  toward  Galilee,  and  followed  Tr3rphon  to  Ptdemais, 
relying  upon  that  traitor's  oath,  that  be  should  be  put  in  poaseaaiaB  of  it».  He 
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diaD  va4  kmnediately  seized,  and  all  his  Igliowers  put  to  the  sword.  Troojis 
were  alsadetacbed  directly  to  fi^ow  and  sarjjyrise  the  two  thoosaad  men,  who 
were  «poo  their  march  to  Galilee.  They  had  alreadjr  recei^red  advice  of 
what  had  happened  to  Jonathan  and  his  troops,  at  the  city  of  Ptolemais ;  and 
having  exhorted  one  another  to  defend  themselves  well,  and  to  sett  their  lives 
as  dear  as  possible,  the  enemy  were  afraid  to  attack  them.  They  were  suf- 
fered to  proceed,  and  arrived  safe  at  Jerusalem.* 

The  affliction  there  for  wliat  had  befallen  Jonathan  was  extieme.  The 
Jews,  however,  did  not  lose  courage.  They  chose  Simon  by  univenal  consent 
for  their  general,  and  immediately,  by  his  orders,  set  themselves  to  work  widb 
all  posfflUe  speed  to  complete  thie  fortifications  began  by  Jonathan  at  Jerusa- 
lem. And  when  advice  came  that  Tryphon  appnMM:hed9  Simen  marched 
.) gainst  him  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army. 

Tryplion  did  not  dare  to  give  him  battle,  but  had  again  recourse  to  the  same 
artifices,  which  had  succeeded  so  wdl  with  Jonathan.  He  sent  to  tell  SimoOj 
that  he  had  only  laid  Jonathan  under  an  arrest,  because  he  owed  the  king  one 
hundred  talents ;  that  if  he  would  send  him  mat  sum,  and  Jonathan's  two 
sons  as  hostages  for  their  father's  fidelity,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  set  at 
liberty.  Thoi^h  Simon  saw  clearly  that  this  proposal  was  no  more  than  a 
feint,  yet,  that  he  might  not  have  reason  to  reproach  himself  with  being  the 
occasion  of  his  brother's  deatli,  by  refusiogto  comply  with  it,  he  sent  him 
the  money,  and  Jonathan's  two  children,  a  he  traitor,  notwithstanding  did 
not  release  his  prisoner,  but  returned  a  second  time  into  Judea,  at  the  nesd 
of  a  greater  armv  than  before^  with  design  to  put  all  things  to  fire  %nd  sword. 
Slxnon  kept  so  close  to  him  m  all  his  marches  and  countermarches,  that  he 
frustrated  his  designs,  and  obli^d  him  to  retire. 

Tryf^on,on  his  return  into  winter-ouarters  in  the  country  of  Gralaad,  caused 
Jonathan  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  believing  that  he  had  no  one  to  fear  after 
him,  gave  orders  to  kill  Antiochus  secretly.  He  then  caused  it  to  be  published^ 
that  he  died  of  the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  himself  king  of  Syria 
in  his  stead,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown.  When  Simon  was  informed 
of  his  brother's  death,  he  sent  to  fetch  his  bones,  interred  them  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  forefathers  at  Modin,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his 
memory.t 

Tryphon  passionately  desired  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Romans.  His 
usurpation  was  so  unsteady  without  this,  that  he  perceived  plainly  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  his  support.  He  sent  them  a  magnificent  embassy,  with 
a  gold  statue  of  Victory,  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  weight.  He  was 
cheated  by  the  Romans.  They  accepted  the  statue,  and  caused  the  name  of 
Antiochus,  whom  he  had  assassinated,  to  be  inserted  upon  tlw  inscription,  80 
if  it  had  come  from  him.  ^ 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  Simon  to  Rome  were  received  there  much  more 
honourabIy,and  all  the  treaties  made  with  his  predecessors  renewed  with  him.J 

Demetrius  in  the  mean  time,  amused  himself  with  diversions  at  Laodicea,. 
and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infamous  debauches,  without  becoming 
more  wise  from  adversity,  and  without  so  much  as  seeming  to  have  the  least 
sense  of  his  misfortunes.  As  Tryphon  had  given  the  Jews  just  reason  to  op- 
pose him  and  his  party,  Simon  sent  a  crown  of  gold  to  Demetrius,  and  am* 
bassadors  to  treat  with  him.  They  obtained  from  that  i>rince  a  confirmation 
of  the  high-priesthood  and  sovereignty  to  Simon,  exemption  from  al|  kinds  of 
tribixtes  and  imposts,  with  a  generai  amnesty  for  all  past  acts  of  hostility ;  upon 
condition  that  the  Jews  should  join  him  against  Tryphon.§ 
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Demelnas  fit  lenglli  i^cotered  ft  X^e^^  frotn  hk  Mtogy,  ^%S"  ^  aMM 
of  deputies  from  the  east,  who  came  fo  invite  him  thither.  The  FtfHiiiaiis, 
having  almon  over-run  the  whole  east^  and  stibjected  ait  the  countries  of  Affia 
between  the  Indus  and  Euphrates,  the  inhabitants  of  dKMe  countries,  wlier  were 
descended  from  the  Macedonians,  not  being  able  to  suffer  that  usurpation, 
and  the  haughty  insolence  of  their  new  masters,  stronpftv  solicited  Demelritis. 
by  repeated  embassies,  to  come  and  put  himself  at  thenrliead ;  assured  him  or 
a  general  insurrection  agdnst  the  Parthtans ;  and  promised  to  supply  hhn  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  expel  those  usurpers,  and  recover  all  the  pro* 
vmces  of  die  east.  Fall  of  these  hopes^he  at  length  undertook  that  expedi- 
tion, and  passed  the  Euphrates,  leaving  Tryphon  in  possession  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Syria.  He  conceived,  that  havinr  once  made  himself  master  of  the 
east,  with  that  increase  of  power,  he  should  be  hi  a  better  condition  to  reduce 
^at  rebel  at  his  return.* 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  east,  the  Elymseans.  Persians,  and  Bactrians. 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  the  Partnians  in  several 
engagements ;  but  at  length,  under  pretence  of  treating  with  hhn,  they  got 
him  mto  an  ambuscade,  where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  whole  army  cot 
to  pieces.  By  this  blow,  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  took  such  firm  footing, 
that  it  supported  itself  for  many  ages  afterwards,  and  became  the  temnr  of  all 
its  neighbours,  and  even  equal  to  the  Romans  themselves,  as  to  power  i&  the 
field,  and  reputation  for  military  exploits. 

The  king  who  then  reigned  over  the  Parthians,  was  Mithridates,  son  of 
Priapatius,  a  valiant  and  wise  prince.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Arsaces 
founded,  and  his  son  Arsaces  ll.  estabKshed  and  fixed,  this  empire  by  d  treaty 
c^  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Priapatius  was  the  son  of  the  second 
Arsaces,  and  succeeded  him ;  he  was  called  also  Arsaces,  which  became  the 
common  name  of  all  the  princes  of  this  race.  After  having  reigned  fifteen 
years,  he  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  hts  eldest  son  Phraates,  and  he  to  Mi* 
thridates  his  brother,  in  preference  to  his  own  children,  because  he  had  dis- 
covered more  merit  and  capacity  in  him  for  the  government  of  ^e  people ; 
convinced  that  a  king,  when  it  is  in  his  own  power,  oudit  to  be  more  atten- 
tive to  the  good  of  the  state,  than  the  advancement  of  nis  own  fiamily ;  and 
to  fbr?et  in  some  measure  that  he  is  a  father,  to  remember  solely  that  he  is  a 
king.f  This  Mithridates  was  that  king  of  the  Parthians,  into  whose  hands 
Demetrius  had  fallen. 

That  prince,  after  having  subdued  the  Medes,  Elymaeans,  Persians,  and 
Bactrians,  extended  his  conquests  even  into  India,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Alex- 
ander's ;  and  when  he  had  defeated  Demetrius,  subjected  also  Babylonia  and 
Mesopotamia,  so  that  his  empire  was  bounded  at  that  time  by  the  Euphrates 
on  the  west,  an '2  the  Gan^s  on  the  east. 

He  carried  Demetrius  his  prisoner  into  all  the  provinces  which  still  adhered 
to  the  king  of  Syria,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to  submit  to  him,  by 
showing  them  the  person  they  had  looked  upon  as  their  deliverer,  reduced  to 
90  low  and  shameful  a  condition.  After  tKat,  he  treated  him  as  a  king,  sent 
him  into  Hyrcania,  which  was  assigned  him  for  his  place  of  residence,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodoguna  in  marriage.  He  was.  however,  always 
regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  though  in  other  respects  he  nad  all  the  libeity 
that  could  be  granted  him  in  that  condition.  His  son  Phraates,  who -succeeded 
him,  treated  him  in  the  same  manner. 

^  It  is  observed  particularly  of  this  Mithridates,  that  having  subjected  several 
difierent  nations,  he  took  from  each  of  them  whatever  was  best  in  their  laws 
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ims  of  state,  Ibr  the  governiBent  of  his  empire.  This  was  making  a  glorioot 
ose  of  his  victories :  by  so  much  the  more  laudable  as  it  is  uncommon  and 
almost  unheard  of,  ror  a  victor  to  be  more  intent  upon  improving  by  the  wise 
custooM  of  the  nations,  than  upon  cnrichina  hhnself  out  of  their  spoils,  ft 
was  by  this  means  that  Midirida!f«(  established  the  empire  of  the  PaithianB 
upon  solid  foundations,'|;ave  it  a  firm  consistency,  ercctually  attached  the 
conquered  provinces  to  it,  and  united  them  into  one  monarchy,  which  coi^ 
tinned  many  ages,  without  change  or  revolution,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
of  nations  of  whioi  it  was  composed.  He  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Nnma 
of  the  Paithians,  who  tauaht  that  warlike  nation  to  temper  a  savage  valour  whk 
diaciplifie,  and  to  blend  the  wise  author!^  of  laws  with  the  blind  force  of  arma» 

At  this  time  there  happened  a  considerable  change  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  They  had  contended  long  with  incrraible  eflbits  against  the 
kittffs  of  Syria,  not  only  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  the  preservatioii 
of  tow  religion.  They  thoui^t  it  mcnmbent  on  them  to  take  the  fiivourable 
advantage  A  the  king  of  Syria's  captivity,  and  of  the  civil  wars  with  whidi 
that  onpire  was  continually  torn,  to  secure  die  one  and  the  other.  In  a  general 
assembly  of  the  priests,  the  elders,  and  all  the  people  at  Jerusalem,  Sudkmi  was 
chosen  general,  to  whose  family  they  owed  most  essential  obligations,  and  gave 
him  the  government,  with  the  tide  of  sovereign,  as  well  as  that  of  higfa-pnest : 
they  declared  this  double  power,  civil  and  saceidotal,  hereditary  in  his  nimily; 
These  two  titles  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Demetrius,  but  limited  to  his 
person.  After  bis  death,  both  dignities  descended  jointly  to  his  posterity,  aod 
Gontimied  united  (or  many  generations. 

When  queen  Cleopatra  saw  her  husband  taken  and  kept  prisoner  by  the 
Parthians.  she  shut  herself  up  with  her  children  in  Seleucia.  where  many  off 
Trypbon's  sc^diers  came  over  to  her  partv.  That  man,  who  was  naturally 
bratal  and  cruel,  had  industriously  conoeaM  those  defects  under  appearances 
of  lenity  and  goodness,  as  long  as  he  believed  it  necessary  to  please  the  pe(^ 
^  for  the  success  of  hn  ambitious  designs.  When  he  saw  himself  in  posses^ 
sion  of  the  crown,  he  quitted  an  assumed  character,  that  laid  him  under  so 
much  constraint,  and  j^ave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  bad  inclinatioDs.  Many 
therefore  abandoned  bim,  and  came  over  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers  to  Cl«^ 
pa^.  These  desertions  did  not  however  sufficiently  augment  her  party,  to 
pufher  in  a  condition  to  support  herself.  She  was  also  afraid,  lest  the  people 
of  Seleucia  should  choose  rather  to  give  her  up  to  Tryphon,  than  to  support 
a  «og«  out  of  affection  for  her  person.  She  therefore  sent  proposals  to  An* 
tiocbiis  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  for  uniting  their  forces,  and  proposed 
on  that  condition  to  marry  bim,  and  procure  him  the  crown.  For  when  she 
was  informed  that  Demetrius  had  married  Rhodoguna,  she  was  so  much  en- 
raged, that  she  observed  no  measures  any  farther,  and  resolved  to  seek  her 
support  in  a  new  marriage.  Her  children  were  yet  too  young  to  support  the 
weiebt  of  a  precarious  crown,  and  she  was  not  of  a  character  to  pay  much  re> 
gard  to  their  right  As  Antiochus,  therefore,  was  the  next  heir  to  the  crown 
after  th^n,  she  fixed  upon  him,  and  took  him  for  her  husband.* 

This  Antiochus  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  had  been  sent 
to  Cnklos  with  his  brother  Demetrius,  during  the  war  betweoi  tbteSr  father  and 
Alexander  Bala,  to  secure  them  anunst  the  revdutions  he  apprehended,  ane 
which  actually  happened,  as  has  been  said  before.  Having  accepted  Cleo 
patra's  offers,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Syria. 

He  wMe  a  letter  to  Simon,  wha«sn  he  complained  of  Trjnphon's  unjui 
usurpation,  on  whom  he  promised  a  speedy  vengeance.  To  engage  bun  in  his 
interests,  he  made  him  great  concessions,  and  gave  him  hopes  of  much  greater^ 
when  he  should  ascend  the  throne*t 
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Syria  wkh  an  army  of  foreign  troops,  which  ne  bad  taken  into  his  pay  at 
Oreece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands ;  and  after  having  espoused  Cteopatrff, 
and  joined  what  trcMm  she  had  with  liis  own,  he  took  oie  field,  and  mareked 
against  Trvphon.  The  greatest  part  of  that  usurper^  troop^  weary  of  bis 
tyranny,  abandoned  him,  and  came  over  to  the  army  of  Antiochas,  whicli 
amounted  at  diat  time  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  eigfbt 
thousand  horse.* 

Trypbcm  could  not  make  head  against  him«  and  he  retired  to  I>ora,  a  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais  in  Phoenichu  Antiochos  besieged  him  there^ 
hy  sea  and  land,  with  all  his  forces.  The  place  could  not  hold  out  long  against 
ao  powerful  an  army.  ^  Trypbon  escaped  by  sea  toward  Orthosia,  another 
maritime  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  Ap«nea,  tfan  place 
of  his  Imth,  he  was  there  taken  and  put  to  death.  Antiocfaus  thus  tenninated 
the  usurpation,  and  ascended  his  father's  throne,  which  he  possessed  nine  years. 
H»  passion  for  hunting  occasioned  his  being  called  Sidetes,  or  the  hunter,  Aioni 
the  word  xidah,  which  has  the  same  signincation  in  the  Syriac  language. 

Simon,  established  in  the  government  of  Judea,  by  the  general  consent  of 
ifae  nation,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  obtain  their 
acknowledgment  of  his  title,  and  to  renew  their  ancient  treaties.  They  were 
very  well  received,  and  obtained  all  they  desired.  The  senate,  in  consequence, 
caused  the  consul  Piso  to  write  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  Attains  kine  of 
Pergamus,  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  Demetrius  kmg  of  Syria,t  MiUiH- 
dates  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  islands  with  whom  the  Romans  were  in  alliance,  to  notify  to  thenK  that 
the  Jews  were  thdr  friends  and  allies,  and  in  consequence,  that  they  snould 
not  undertake  anv  thing  to  their  prejudice. 

An  Antiochus  had  only  granted  Simon  so  advantageous  an  alliance  from 
the  necessitv  of  his  present  circumstances,  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
state,  as  wdl  as  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  the  letter  from  the  Romana 
did  not  prevent  him  from  declaring  against  Simon,  notwitlistamling  all  the 
anagnificent  promises  he  had  made  him,  and  from  sending  troops  into  Jueiea, 
under  tbe  command  of  Cendebaeus,  who  was  overthrown  in  a  battle  tr^r  Jtidas 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Simon. 

Physcon  had  reigned  seven  years  in  Egypt.  HistiHy  relates  nothing  of 
Hitn,  during  all  that  time,  but  monstrous  vices  and  detestable  cruelties.  Never 
was  there  a  prince  so  abandoned  to  debauch,  and  at  the  same  time  so  cmel 
and  bloody.  All  tbe  rest  of  his  conduct  was  as  contemptible  as  his  vices  were 
enormous ;  for  he  both  said  and  acted  in  public  the  extravagances  of  an  in- 
fant, by  which  he  drew  upon  himself  both  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
his  subjects.  Without  Hierax,his  first  minister,  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
dethroned.  This  Hierax  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  was  the  same  to  whom, 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Bala,  the  government  of  that  city  had  been  given, 
in  conjunction  with  Diodotus,  afterwards  surnamed  Tryphon.  After  the  rev<v 
hition  which  happened  in  Syria,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  entered  into  the  service 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  soon  became  his  captain-general,  and  prime  minister. 
As  he  was  valiant  in  the  field,  and  able  in  council,  by  causing  the  troops  to 
be  well  paid,  and  amending  the  faults  which  his  master  committed,  by  a  wise 
and  equitable  government,  and  by  preventing  and  redressing  them  as  much 
as  possible,  he  had  been  till  then  so  fortunate  as  to  Support  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state.l 

jBut  in  the  following  years,  whether  Hi^^x  was  dead,  <«•  the  prudence  and 
ability  of  that  first  minister  were  no  longer  capable  of  restraining  the  folly  of 
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6diipnBee^dieafiun  of  Egypt  went  on  wonethui  ever.  PhywonyWidMNtt 
any  reason,  caused  the  greatest  part  of  those  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  e»» 
pmsed  the  most  seal  in  procuring  him  the  crown  after  hb  brother's  dentfay 
and  maintaining  it  upon  hts  head,  Atheneus  places  Hieraz  in  thb  number,  bnl 
without  mentioning  the  time.  He  also  put  to  death,  or  at  least  banished,  moat 
of  those  who  had  been  in  favour  with  Phiiometer  his  brother,  or  had  only  hdd 
employments  durin|^  his  reign ;  and  by  permitting  his  formn  troops  to  plu»» 
der  and  murder  at  discretion,  he  terrified  Alexandria  so  much,  that  the  ireatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  thought  it  necessaiy  to  retire  inlo 
foreign  countries,  and  the  city  remained  umost  a  desert  To  supply  their 
places,  when  he  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  empty  houses,  he  caused 
prodamation  to  be  made  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  whoever  would 
come  and  settle  there,  of  whatever  nation  they  were,  should  meet  with  the 
greatest  encouragements  and  advantages.  There  were  considerable  numben 
whom  this  proposal  suited  very  well.  The  houses  that  had  been  abandoned 
were  given  them,  and  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted  th^n^ 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  innabitants ;  by  this  means  the  city 
was  repeopled.* 

As  among  those  who  had  quitted  Alexandria,  there  was  a  (preat  number  off 
grammarians,  philosophers,  geometricians,  physicians,  musicians,  and  other 
masters  in  the  liberal  sciences ;  it  happened  from  thence,  that  the  polite  arts 
and  sciences  began  to  revive  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands;  in  a 
word,  in  every  place  to  which  the  illustrious  fugitives  carried  them.  The  con* 
tinual  wars  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  had  almost  extinguished  the 
sdences  in  all  those  countries,  and  they  would  have  been  entirely  lost  in  Uiose 
tioies  of  confusion,  if  they  had  not  found  protection  under  the  Ptolemies  aC 
Alexandria.  The  first  of  those  princes,  by  founding  his  Museum  for  the  entei^ 
talnment  of  the  learned,  and  erecting  his  fine  library,  had  drawn  about  him 
almost  all  the  learned  men  of  Greece.  The  second  and  third  following  the 
founder^s  steps  In  that  respect,  Alexandria  became  the  dty  of  the  world,  wnere 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  most  cultivated,  while  they  were  almost  al^- 
solutely  neglected  every  where  else.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
city  studied  or  professed  some  of  those  polite  arts,  in  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed in  their  youth.  So  that  when  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  tyrant 
of  whom  I  speak,  obliged  thepfi  to  take  refuse  in  foreign  countries,  their  most 
general  recourse  for  subsistence,  was  to  make  it  their  business  to  teach  what 
uey  knew.  They  opened  schools  in  those  countries  for  that  purpose,  and  as 
they  were  pressed  by  necessity,  they  taught  at  a  low  price,  which  very  much 
increased  tne  number  of  their  disciples.  By  this  means  the  arts  and  sciences 
began  to  revive  wherever  they  were  d'fspersed,  that  is  to  say,  throughout  what 
we  call  the  wliole  east,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  took  new  birth  in 
the  west,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

About  the  time  tiiat  strangers  came  in  crowds  to  repeople  Alexandria,  P. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  Sp.  Mumniius,  and  L.  Metellus,  arrived  there  as 
ambassadors  from  Rome.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans  to  send  frequent 
embassies  to  their  allies,  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  their  affairs,  and  to 
accommodate  their  differences.  It  was  with  this  view  that  three  of  the  greatest 
persons  in  the  state  were  sent  at  this  time  into  Egypt.  They  had  orders  tn 
JO  into  Elgypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece,  and  to  see  in  what  condition  the  af- 
airs  of  those  countries  were ;  to  examine  in  what  manner  the  treaties  made 
with  them  were  observed ;  and  to  remedy  whatever  they  should  find  amiss^ 
They  discharged  this  commission  with  so  much  equity,  justice,  and  address, 
and  rendered  such  great  services  to  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  in  restor- 
mg  order  amone  them,  and  in  accommodating  their  differences,  that  as  soon ' 
as  they  returned  to  Rome,  ambassadors  came  from  all  parts  where  they  had 
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passed,  to  reCurn  tli«  ienate  thanks  for  having  sent  persons  of  such  eifa'aurfi 
narv  merit  among  them,  and  whose  wbdom  and  goodness  they  cocdd  never 
•afficiently  admire.* 

'  The  fint  place  they  went  to,  according  to  their  instructions,  was  Alexan- 
dria. The  King  received  them  there  with  great  magnificence.  As  to  them- 
selves, they  were  so  plain  in  their  manners,  that  on  entering,  Scipio,  who  was  th^ 
l^reatest  personage  of  Rome,  had  only  one  friend  with  him,  who  was  Pane* 
tins  the  philosopher,  and  five  domestics.  Not  his  domestics,  savs  a  histo- 
rian^ bat  nis  victories  were  considered :  he  was  not  esteemed  for  nis  gold  or 
Ills  silver,  but  for  his  personal  virtues  and  qoalines.!  Though,  during  the  whole 
time  of  tneir  residence  at  Alexandria,  the  king  caused  them  to  be  served  with 
whatever  was  most  delicate  and  exquisite,  they  never  touched  any  thing  but 
the  most  simple  and  common  meats ;  despising  all  the  rest,  as  serving  only 
to  enervate  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  So  great,  even  at  that  time,  were 
die  pioderation  and  temperance  of  the  Romans ;  but  luxury  and  pomp  assumed 
their  place. 

When  the  ambassadors  nad  folly  viewed  Alexandria,  and  regulated  the 
affairs  which  brought  them  thither,  they  went  up  the  Nile  to  visit  Memphis, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Egypt.  They  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  or  were  in- 
formed upon  the  places  themselves^  the  infinite  number  of  cities,  and  the  great 
multitude  of  inhabitants  contained  m  that  kingdom ;  the  strength  of  its  naturaf 
situation ;  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  all  the  other  advantages  it  enjoyed.  They 
found  that  it  wanted  nothing  to  render  it  powerful  and  formidable,  but  a  prince 
of  capacity  and  application ;  for  Physcon,  who  then  reigned,  was  in  no  respect 
qualified  for  that  dignity.  Nothing  could  be  more  despicable  than  the  idea 
he  gave  them  of  himself,  in  all  the  audiences  which  they  held  with  him.  His 
crueltv,  luxury,  barbarity,  and  other  vices,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  dve  further  proofs  of  them  in  the  sequel.  The  deformity 
of  his  body  sufficiently  conesponded  with  that  of  his  mind :  nothing  was  ever 
worse  put  together.  His  stature  was  of  the  smallest,  and  with  that  he  had  a 
belly  of  so  enormous  a  size,  that  there  was  no  man  could  embrace  him  in  his 
arms.  This  largeness  of  hb  belly  occasioned  his  being  called  by  the  nick- 
name of  Physcon.  Upon  this  wretched  person  he  wore  so  transparent  a  stuff, 
that  all  his  deformity  might  be  seen  through  it.  He  never  appeared  m  public 
'but  in  a  chaiiot,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  load  of  flesh,  which  was  the  fruit 
of  intemperance,  unless  when  he  walked  with  Scipio.  So  that  the  lattef,tmni- 
ine  towards  Panetius,  told  him  in  his  ear,  smiling,  "  the  Alexandrians  are 
oblieed  to  us  for  seeing  their  king  walk  on  foot.'l 

We  must  confess,  to  the  reproach  of  royalty,  that  most  of  the  kings,  of 
whom  we  now  speak,  dishonoured  not  only  the  throne,  but  even  human  na-» 
ture  itself,  by  the  most  horrid  vices.  It  is  surprising  to  see,  in  that  long  Ibt 
of  kings,  whose  history  we  have  related,  how  few  there  are  who  deserve  that 
nalne.  What  comparison  is  there  between  those  monsters  of  desolation  and 
cruelty,  and  Scipio  Africanus,one  of  the  three  Roman  ambassadors,  who  was 
as  great  a^rodigy  of  wisdom  and  virtue  as  could  be  found  among  the  pagans  ? 
Justin  accordingly  says  of  him,  that  while  he  visited  and  considered  with 
curiosity  the  rarities  of  Alexandria,  be  was  himself  a  sight  to  the  whole  city. 
^  i)um  inspicit  urbem,  ipse  spectaculo  Alexandrinis  fuit." 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  died  at  about  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.    His  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  called  also  Philometer^  succeeded 
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Ub.  As  die  bttv  was  very  yooDf  when  bbtefaerEomeMf  died,  he  Ind 
been  imder  die  Cuitioo  of  his  uncle,  to  whom  the  crown  wes  also  left  by  the 
willof  EmBOMS*  Attains  cave  his  nephew  the  best  education  he  copld,  and 
at  his  death  bequeathed  to  nim  the  throne,  thoufb  he  had  sons  of  his  owns 
a  prooeedinf  as  nure  as  it  was  laudable,  most  princes  thinking  no  las  of  tian^ 
ferring  th^  crowns  to  their  posterity,  than  of  preserving  them  to  themsehrea 
ckoring  dieir  ttves.* 

The  death  of  this  prinee  was  a  misfortune  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergaims* 
PhiLometer  governed  it  in  the  most  extravagant  and  pernicious  manner.  Ha 
had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  stained  it  with  the  blood  of  his  nea^ 
est  relations,  and  the  best  fiiends  of  his  house.  He  caused  almost  aD  those 
who  had  served  his  father  and  unde  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  to  have  their 
duroats  cot,  under  the  iiretence  that  some  of  than  had  killed  hjs  mother  Stm* 
tonke,  who  died  of  a  disease  in  a  very  advanced  age,  and  others  his  wife  Bere* 
nice,  who  died  of  an  mcuraUe  distemper,  with  which  she  had  been  taken  vorw 
naturally.  He  put  others  to  death  under  the  most  fii voloos  suspicions,  and  with 
them,  their  wives,  children,  and  famUies.  He  cained  these  executions  to  be  com* 
mitted  by  foreign  troops,  whom  he  had  expressly  sent  for  from  the  most  savaga 
ami  cruel  nations,  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  excessive  barbarity. 

After  having  massacred  and  sacrificed  to  his  fury,  in  this  manner,  the  most 
WOTthy  persons  of  Ins  kingdom,  he  ceased  to  show  himself  abroad.  He  a|^ 
peered  no  more  in  the  city,  and  eat  no  longer  in  public  He  put  on  old  clothes^ 
soffmd  his  beard  to  grow  without  taking  care  of  it,  and  did  every  thing  which 
persons  accused  of  capital  crimes  used  to  do  in  those  days,  as  lif  he  intended 
thereby  to  acknowlecj^  his  own  late  ini<}uiiy. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  other  species  of  f<^y.  He  renounced  the  cares 
of  stale,  and  retired  into  his  garden,  and  applied  hinoself  to  digging  the  ground, 
and  sowing  all  sorts  of  venomous,  as  well  as  wholesome  herbs ;  then  poisoo* 
mg  the  good  with  the  juiee  of  the  bad,  he  sent  them  in  that  manner  as  pr^ 
sents  to  his  friends.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  reign  in  cruel  extravagances  of 
the  Uke  nature,  which,  happilv  for  his  subjects,  lasted  only  five  years. 

He  undertook  to  practise  the  trade  of  a  founder,  and  formed  the  model  of 
a  monument  of  brass,  to  be  erected  to  his  mother.  While  he  was  at  work  In 
casdM[  the  metal,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  he  was  seiaed  with  a  fever,  which 
carried  him  off  in  seven  days,  and  delivered  his  sabjects  firom  an  abominabla 
tyrant.! 

He  had  made  a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  the  Roman  people  his  heirs* 
Eudemus  of  Pergamus,  carried  this  will  to  Rome.  The  principal  article  was 
expressed  in  th^  ^^"^Jb,  **  ^^  ^  Roman  people  inherU  all  m  fartune$.^^ 
As  soon  as  it  was  read^  Tiberius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the  people,  always  al» 
tentive  to  conciliate  their  favour,  embraced  this  opportunity,  and  ascending  the 
tribune  of  harangues,  proposed  the  following  law,  viz :  that  all  tlie  ready 
money  which'sh<Hild  arise  from  the  succession  to  this  prince,  should  be  distri» 
boted  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  should  be  sent  as  colonies  into  the  country 
bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  support 
thmselves  in  their  new  possessions,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  took  and 
other  things  necessary  in  agriculture.  That  as  to  the  cities  and  lands  which 
were  under  the  government  of  that  prince,  the  senate  had  no  right  to  pass  any 
decree  in  regard  to  them,  and  that  the  disposal  of  them  should  be  left  lo  the 
people;  which  highly  oflbndcdthesenate.  That  tribune  was  killed  shortly  after. 

Aristonktts,  however,  who  raporfted  himself  of  the  royal  blood,  was  active 
to  take  possession  of  the  dominions  of  Attains.  He  was  mdeed  the  son  of  Eih 
menes  by  a  courteaaa.  He  easily  engaged  the  majority  of  the  cities  in  his 
party,  because  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  government  of  klng% 
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Some  tides  out  of  tbeir  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  at  first  to  acknowledge 
lumi  but  were  compeAed  to  it  by  force.* 

As  his  party  frew  stronger  every  day,  the  Romans  sent  the  consal  Crassiis 
Mucianus  against  him.  It  was  observed  of  this  general,  that  he  was  so  per* 
fectly  master  of  all  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  in  a  manner  formed 
fye  different  hineuages,  that  be  pronounced  his  decrees  according  to  the  par- 
ticular idiom  of  Uiose  who  pleaded  before  him,  which  made  him  very  agree- 
able to  the  states  of  Asia  Bfmor.  All  the  net? hbourinr  princes  in  alliance  with 
tbe  Roman  people,  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  Pontos,  Cappadocia,  and  Paphia- 
gonia,  joinea  him  with  tbeir  troops.t 

Notwithstanding  such  powerful  supports,  having  engaged  in  a  battle  with 
disadvantage,  his  army,  which  he  then  commanded  in  quality  of  proconsul^ 
#as  defeatra,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  He  avoided  the  shame  of  t>eing  put 
Ibto  the  hands  of  the  victor,  by  a  vduntary  death.  His  head  Was  earned  to 
Aristonicus,  who  caused  his  body  to  be  interred  at  Smyma.| 

The  consul  Perpenna,  who  had  succeeded  Crassus,  soon  revenged  his  deadi. 

Saving  made  all  haste  into  Asia,  he  gave  Astronicus  battle,  entirely  rooted 
I  army,  besieged  him  soon  after  in  Stratonice,  and  at  length  made  nim  pri 
aoner.    All  Phrygia  submitted  to  the  Romans. 

He  sent  Aristonicus  to  Rome  in  the  fleet,  which  he  loaded  with  the  treasures 
of  Attains.  Manius  Aquilius,  who  had  lately  been  elected  consul,  was  has- 
tening to  take  bis  place,  in  order  to  pot  an  end  to  this  war,  and  deprive  him 
q(  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  found  that  Aristonicus  had  set  out ;  and  some 
tune  after,  Perpenna,  who  had  becun  hb  journey,  died  of  a  disease  at  Perga- 
Inus.  Aquilius  soon  terminated  tnis  war,  which  nad  lasted  nearly  four  years. 
Lydia,  Caria,  the  Hellespont,  Phrygia,  in  a  word,  all  that  composed  the  king- 
dom of  Attains,  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  under  ihe 
common  name  of  Asia.§ 

The  senate  had  decreed, that  the  city  of  Phocsea,  which  had  declared  against 
die  Romans,  both  in  this  last  war,  and  in  that  aeaunst  Antiochus,  should  be 
destroyed.  The  inhabitants  of  MarseilleaL  which  was  a  colony  of  Phocaea, 
moved  as  much  with  the  danger  of  their  founders  as  if  the  fate  of  their  own 
tity  had  been  in  question,  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  the  clemency  of 
the  senate  and  people  in  their  favour.  However  just  their  indignation  was 
against  Phocea,  they  could  not  refuse  that  favour  to  the  ardent  solicitations 
of  a  people,  whom  the]^  had  always  held  in  the  highest  consideration,  and  who 
rendered  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  it,  by  the  tender  concern  and  grati- 
tude they  expressed  for  their  forefathers  and  founders. 

Phryeia  Major  was  granted  to  Mithridates  Evergetes,  king  of  Pontus,  as  a 
reward  for  the  aid  he  had  given  tbe  Romans  in  that  war.  But  after  his  death 
4ey  dispossessed  his  son,  the  great  Mithridates,  and  declared  it  free. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  died  during  this  war,  had  left  six  chil- 
dren. Rome^  to  reward  m  the  sons  the  services  of  the  father,  added  Lycao- 
aia  and  Cilicia  to  thehr  dominions.  They  found  in  queen  Laodice.not  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent^  but  the  cruelty  of  a  step-mother.  To  secure  all  autbo- 
fity  to  herself,  she  poisoned  Are  of  her  chilciren,  and  the  sixth  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  if  his  relations  had  not  taken  him  out  of  the  murderous 
kands  of  that  Maegara,  whose  crimes  the  people  soon  revenged  by  a  violent 
death. 

Mpnius  Aquilius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  triwnph^ 
Aristonicus,  after  having  been  exhibited  to  tbe  people,  was  carried  to  prisoui 
where  he  was  strangled.  Such  wer^  the  consequences  of  the  will  of  Attalus.| 

Mithridates,  in  the  letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Arsac^  king  of 
Fartlda,  accused  the  Romans  of  having  forged  a  false  will  of  AttBku,T  in  order 
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to-depiive  AHstonleos.  dM  son  of  Emnefies,  of  his  ftidier's  UnfAim,  which 
appertuoed  to  him  of  right :  but  it  is  a  declared  enemy  who  charges  then  with 
this.  It  n  more  smprising  that  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes,  seems  to  make 
the  Roman  people  the  same  reproach,  and  to  insinaate  that  they  had  attdned 
the  soccessioa  by  Iraud  : 

Neqiw  Attoli 
IffBoUM hmnt  ngiam  ooeupAri.  Hor.  Oa.  xriu.  L  0. 

Nor  hiave  I  mubM,  m  heir  nalnowa, 
Th*  Phryfiaa't  kingdom  for  my  owa. 

There  remains^  however,  no  trace  in  history  of  any  secret  intrigue  or  soB 
citation  to  that  efiect  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  relate  all  the  consequences  of  this  will  without  inter- 
ruptiott.    I  shall  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  history. 

BECnOir  T.— SIOETES  TAKES  JERUSALEM,  AND  THEN  MAKES  WAR  AGAINST  THX 
PARTHIAN8.      PHYSCOn's  CRUELTY  AND  DEATH. 

SufON,  with  two  c^  his  sons,  having  been  slain  by  treason,  John,  another 
of  them,  sumamed  Hyrcanus,  was  proclaimed  high-priest  and  prince  of  thf 
Jews,  in  hb  father^  stead.'*^     Here  ends  tlie  histrov  of  die  Maccabees. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  made  all  possible  haste  to  take  advantage 
of  the  death  of  Simon,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  n* 
duce  Judea,  and  unite  it  to  the  empire  of  S^ia.  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  sustamed  a  long  siege  with  incredible 
valour.  Reduced  at  length  to  the  last  extremhy  for  want  of  provisions,  he 
caused  proposals  of  peace  to  be  made  to  the  king.  His  condition  was  not 
known  m  the  camp.  Those  who  were  about  theking's  person,  pressed  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  oiH>ortunity  for  exterminating  the  Jewish  n»> 
tion.  They  represented  to  him,  recurring  to  past  ages,  that  they  had  been 
driven  out  of  Egjrpt  as  impious  wretches,  hated  by  the  gods,  and  abhorred 
by  men ;  that  they  were  enemies  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they  had  iso 
communication  with  any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and  would  neither  eat, 
drink^  noc  have  any  femiliaritv  with  other  poople ;  that  they  did  not  adore 
the  same  gods ;  that  they  had  laws,  customs,  and  a  religion,  entirely  different 
from  that  of  all  other  nations ;  that  therefore  they  well  deserved  to  be  treated 
by  other  nations  with  equal  contempt,  and  that  all  people  should  unite  in  ex* 
tirpating  them.  Diodorus  Siculus,as  well  as  Josephus,  says,  that  it  was  owing 
smely  to  the  generosity  and  clemency  of  Antiochus  that  the  Jewish  nation 
was  not  entirely  destroyed  on  this  occasion. 

He  was  well  pleased  to  enter  into  a  treaty  whh  Hyrcanus.  It  was  arreec^ 
diat  the  besieged  should  surrender  their  arms ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Jero 
salem  should  he  demolished ;  and  that  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  king  for 
Joppa,  and  for  the  otlier  cities  which  the  Jews  had  out  of  Judea :  the  peace 
was  concluded  on  these  conditrans.  Antiochus  abo  demanded,  that  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt,  and  would  have  put  a  garrison  in  it ;  but  Hyr 
canus  would  not  consent  to  that,  on  account  of  the  miseries  the  nation  had 
suffered  from  th^  garrison  of  the  former  citadel,  and  chose  rather  to  pay  the 
king  the  sum  of  nve  hundred  talents,  which  he  demanded  as  an  equivalent. 
The  capHulation  was  eitecuted,  and  because  it  could  not  be  immediately  rati 
fied,  hostages  were  given,  among  whom  was  a  brother  of  Hyrcanus. 

Scinio  Africanus  the  younfer,  gcnng  to  command  in  Spain  during  the  war 
with  mmantia,  Antkxnius  Sidetes  sent  him  rich  and  magnificent  presenle 
Some  geaer^  would  have  appropriated  them  to  their  own  use.  Scipio  re- 
ceived them  in  puUic,  sitting  upon  his  tribunal,  in  the  view  of  the  whole  arrojrj 
and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  qusstor.t  to  be  aopliea 
in  rewarding  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  dtstinguisn  themselves  m 
the  service.f    By  such  conduct  a  generous  and  m^ie  soul  is  knowtt* 
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P^nctrioft  FlkAtor  had  beeo  kept  naay  5r««rs  in  eg^ 
Id  Hyicania.  where  he  wanted  nodiinff  except  liberty,  without  which  ail  ebe 
if  misery.  He  had  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  it,  and  to  return  iifio  his 
«wn  kingdom,  hot  always  without  success.  He  was  twice  retaken  in  his  flight, 
and  punished  only  with  being  carried  back  to  the  place  of  his  confinement, 
where  he  was  yarded  with  more  care,  but  always  treated  with  the  same  mag- 
nificence. Tfau  WHS  not  the  effect  of  mere  goodness  arid  clemency  in  the 
Parthians ;  interest  had  some  share  in  it  They  had  yiews  of  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  kingdom  of  Sj'ria,  however  remote  they  were,  and  waited 
a  favourable  opportunity,  when,  under  colour  of  going  to  re-estabhah  Deme- 
trius upon  the  throne,  they  might  take  possession  of  it  for  themselves.* 

Antiochus  ^detes  thought  proper  to  prevent  this  design,  and  marched 
■gainst  Phraates  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  Parthians'  hite 
■sorpation  of  the  richest  and  finest  provinces  of  the  east,  which  his  ancestors 
Imd  always  possessed,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  a  strong  inducement 
with  him  for  uniting  all  his  forces  for  their  expukion.  His  army  consisted  of 
^^MNW  than  eighty  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  disciplined.  But  die  trsun 
of  luxury  haa  added  to  it  so  great  a  muhitude  of  sutlers,  oodis,  confectioners, 
actors,  musicians,  and  infamous  women,  that  they  were  almost  four  times  as 
■amerous  as  the  soldiers,  and  might  amount  to  about  three  hundred  thousand* 
There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  Uiis  account,  but  if  two  thirds  were  de- 
ducted, there  would  still  remain  a  numerous  trmn  of  useless  mouths.  The 
luxury  of  the  camp  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  adminis- 
tered to  it.  Gold  and  silver  glittered  on  all  ndes,  even  upon  the  legs  of  the 
private  soldiers.  The  Instruments  and  utensils  of  the  kitchen  were  of  sHver, 
m  if  they  had  been  marching  to  a  feast,  and  not  to  a  war.f 

Antiochus  had  great  success  at  first.  He  vanquished  Phraitfes  in  three  bat- 
tles, and  retook  Babylonhi  and  Media.  All  the  provinces  in  the  east,  which 
had  formerly  appertained  to  the  Syrian  empn«,  tnrew  off  the  Parthian  yoke, 
and  submitted  to  him,  except  Parthia  itself^  where  Phraates  found  himself  re- 
duced within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  ancient  kingdom.  Hyrcanus,  prince 
of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Antiochus  in  this  expedition,  and  having  had  his 
share  in  all  these  victories,  returned  home,  laden  widi  glory,  at  the  end  of  the 
dmoipaign. 

Tne  rest  of  the  army  passed  the  winter  in  the  east  The  prodigious  nnm- 
hear  of  the  troops,  including  the  train  before  mentioned,  obliged  them  to  sepa- 
rate, and  remove  so  far  from  each  other,  that  thev  could  not  easily  rejoin  and 
Cbirm  a  body,  in  case  of  t)eing  attacked.  The  inbabitantSyWhomthey  insuhed 
^tremely  in  their  quarters,  to  be  revenged  upon  them,  and  to  get  rid  of  trou- 
Uesome  guests,  whom  nothing  could -satisfy,  conspired  with  me  Parthians  to 
■sassacre  them  all  in  one  day,  in  their  quarters,  without  giving  them  time  to 
apsemble ;  which  was  accordingly  executed.  Antiochus,  who  had  kept  a  body 
of  troops  always  about  his  person,  marched  to  assist  the  quarters  nearest  to  him. 
but  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  All 
the  rest  of  the  army  were  other  massacred  in  their  quarters  the  same  day«  or 
anade  prisoners ;  so  that  out  of  so  great  a  multitude,  scarcely  one  escaped  to 
carry  the  sad  news  of  this  slaughter  into  Syria. 

It  occasioned  great  grief  and  ccmstemation  there,  llie  death  of  AnUochos, 
tf  prince  esteemra  for  so  many  excellent  qualities^  was  particularly  l«^ented« 
Plutarch  relates  a  saying  of  his,  very  mudi  to  his  honour.  One  day,  baying 
lost  himself  while  hunting,  and  being  alone,  he  retired  into  the  cottage  of  some 
poor  people,  who  received  him  m  the  best  manner  they  could,  witmMit  know- 
ing huB.  At  supper,  having  turned  the  conversatktn  upoti  the  person  and  oon* 
->ii'  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  •      -      -^  ■■■■■  ■    ..^^  ■  -■     .- ^  , — ^^ 
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Ui  tD»  gieat  |MW»  fer  hunting  iBMle  lum  iMgleel  t^ 

Md  npoM  <oa  nuidi  confidence  in  kb  ^oofftien,  wImm  aedont  4kl  not  I 

correspond  with  the  foodnev  of  hie  imentkNM.    Antiochos  mnde  no  i 

at  tbm  tMM.    The  next  day,  tfoa  the  arrrral  f^  hk  train  at  the  eottaf^  Im 

wnsJcnowB*    lie  repeated  to  httoOeert  what  had  pntsed  the  evening  belore^ 

and  told  then  by  wi^  of  fftproach,  ^  Since  I  hare  token  3roa  wto  mjr  aenrieey 

I  have  not  heard  a  tratb  coDcemini^niyieif  till  yetterday.^ 

Flwaatei  having  heen  thriee  beaten  by  Antiochas,  at  bat  released  Dem^ 
tfiaa,  and  sent  him  baeic  inia  Ssrria  with  a  body  of  troops,  in  hopestfaat  fab 
retuni  woold  occasion  such  tniubbs  as  woidd  indoee  Antioehas  to  fo^ 
But  after  the  massacre,  hedetached  a  party  of  horse  to  retake  him.  Dem^ 
tdoB.  wbo^appfehended  a  coamermand  of  that  natore,  had  marched  with  so 
nmck  diUgence,  tkat  he  had  passed  the  Eaphralet,  before  that  party  anrired 
upoB  Um  frontier*  In  thb  manner  he  reeoirered  hb  domimons,  and  mads 
neat  r^ioicmgs  upon  that  occasion^  wbifte  all  the  rest  of  Syria  were  in  tears, 
deplanng  the  loss  of  the  anny.  in  which  few  femilies  bad  not  some  relation. 

Pkmntas  caused  the  body  or  Antiochus  to  be  sought  for  among  the  dead, 
and  put  into  a  coffin  of  silver.  He  sent  it  into  Syria  to  be  henourabhr  mter- 
red  with  hb  ancestors;  and  having  found  one  of  his  daughterB  among  the  ca|^ 
tives,  be  was.  struck  with  her  beanty,  and  married  her. 

Antucbus  being  dead,  Hjrrcanus  took  advantage  of  die  troubles  and  divl- 
SMNM  wluch  hammed  thnmhout  the  whofe  empire  of 
mtr^^^'^ij  by  making  himseir master  of  many  places  of  Syria,  Phcenida,  and 
Arabm,  w&ch  ky  commodkxisiy  for  him.  fie  laboured  also  at  the  same  time 
to  render  himself  afaaoiute  and  independent  He  succeeded  so  well  in  that 
endenvouTi  that  firons  thenceforth  neither  himself  nor  any  of  hb  descendants 
depended  m  the  least  upon  the  kinrs  of  Syria.  They  duew  off  entirdy  the 
yoike  of  subiection,  and  even  that  of  bomage-t 

Plvaates,  dale  with  hb  great  successes,  and  the  victory  he  had  {gained,  was 
for  carryi^  the  war  into  Syria,  to  revenge  the  invasfon  of  hb  dominions  by  An- 
tkichas.  But,  wliBe  he  was  making  preparations  for  that  expedition,  an  uneiD- 
pecled  warbfoke  out  wkh  the  Scjitnians,  who  found  him  employmeitt  enoo|^ 
borne,  toremo«eidlthou||[ht8  of  disquietiag  others  abroad.  Finding  himself  vl» 
gorottsly  pursued  by  Antmchus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  demanded  aid  of  that  peo- 
1^  when  they  arrived,  the  affair  was  termmated,  and  having  no  fortlier  o^ 
casion  iot  tfaenif  ne  wouki  not  give  them  the  sums  he  had  engaged  to  pay  them. 
Tbe  Scythians  mimediatriy  timed  their  arras  agamst  himsdf,  to  avenge  them- 
selves lor  the  ifynstice  he  had  d<ine  them.t 

It  was  a  great  eiror  in  thb  prince  to  have  dbgusted  so  powerfol  a  nation 
by  a  mean  Mid  sordid  avarice;  and  he  commiCled  a  second,  no  less  considera- 
ble, in  the  war  Itself.  To  strengthen  himself  agakist  that  nation,  he  sought  aid 
from  a  people  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  more  hateful  than  to  the  Scy* 
diians  themselves ;  these  were  the  Greek  foreign  troops,  who  had  been  In  thU 
pay  of  Atttiocfaus  m  the  Wot  war  against  him,  and  had  been  made  prisoners. 
Fhraales  thoiu^  proper  to  incorporate  them  into  hb  own  troops ;  believing 
that  he  should  co^derably  reinforce  them  by  that  means.  But  when  they 
saw  themaelves  mth  arms  in  their  hands,  they  were  resolved  to  be  revenged 
for  the  injuries  and  ill  treatment  they  had  suffered  during  their  captivity ;  and 
as  soon  fts  the  armies  engaged,  they  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  gave  such 
a  turn  to  die  baltle^  while  the  victory  was  m  suspense,  that  Phraates  was  de- 
foati^d  With  a  great  slaughter  of  hb  troops.  He  perished  in  tbe  pursuit,  toge« 
tber  with  tdmoat  the  wboie  of  hb  army.  The  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  con- 
tented themselves  with  phtndering  the  country,  and  dien  retbed  to  their  seve 
igl.hpmes.         ■ 
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crowned  king  of  the  ParUiiaos*    He  wot  killed  tome  (lays  dkr  in  a  1 
with  the  Tkonnana,anolliar  Scythian  oatkm.  Mithridaleawashbi 
who  for  his  Axwas  actions  was  auroamed  the  Great. 

Diiriog  alTthese  revohitions  la  the  Scy thtan  and  Parthian  empiffn,  Ploleaiy 
f  hvMon  did  not  alter  hb  conduct  in  £gy|»t  I  have  already  obaerrady  ifaat 
on  pis  marriage  with  his  sisler  Cleonatrat  who  was  his  faratMr's  widowr^  be 
had  killed  the  son  she  had  b^  hb  brolher»inher  ama,aa  ihevery  day  of  ttwir 
Buptialf.  Afterwards,  having  taken  a  disgust  for  the  mother,  he  feu  pB«iop» 
aiely  in  k>ve  with  one  of  her  daughters  by  PhikMnetwr,  ciHed  dso  Cle^Mtra. 
He  Degan  hy  violating  heri  and  then  miarried  her^  ailer  tmBiag  aw«y  her 
mother.* 

He  soon  made  himself  hated  also  hy  the  new  inhalntants  of  Aiesandriay 
whom  he  had  drawn  thither  to  repeople  It,  and  supfily  the  place  of  tfmse  whom 
his  first  cruelties  had  obliged  to  abandon  their  country.  To  put  then  eiit  «»f  a 
condition  to  do  him  injury*  he  resolved  to  have  the  throats  cnt  of  all  the  young 
people  in  Uie  city,  in  whom  its  whole  force  consisted.  For  Uiat  pvarpeae^  he 
caused  them  to  be  invested  one  day  by  his  foreign  troops  in  the  phm  of  ex- 
ercise, when  the  assembly  there  was  most  numeroosy  and  pot  them  all  to  the 
sworo.  The  whole  people  ran  in  a  fory  to  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  to  bom 
him  b  it ;  but  he  had  quitted  it  before  they  arrived  tjiere,  and  made  his  escape 
into  Cyprus,  with  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  his  son  Mempbitis.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival there,  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  put  the  govera^ 
ment  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  He  hnmedi^ 
atelv  raised  troops  to  make  war  upon  the  new  queen  and  her  adherents. 

But,  i^prehending  that  the  Alexandrians  would  make  his  son  kjag",  to 
whom  he  had  ^iven  the  ffovemment  of  Cyrenaica,  he  caused  him  to  come  to 
him,  and  put  him  to  deaUi  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  only  to  prevent  a  pret^tded 
danger^  wnich  had  no  foundation  but  in  his  falsely  alarmed  imagination  Tliat 
barbarity  enraged  every  body  the  more  against  him.  They  pulled  down  and 
dashed  to  pieces  ail  his  statues  in  Alexandria.  He  believed  that  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  repudiated,  had  roused  the  people  to  this  action,  and  to  be  re- 
venged of  her.  ordered  the  throat  of  Mempbitis  to  be  cut,  a  young  prince 
whom  he  had  by  her,  of  great  beauty  and  hopes.  He  afterwaids  caused  the 
bodv  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  a  chest,  with  the  head  entire,  that  it 
mignt  be  known,  and  sent  it  by  one  of  his  guards  to  Alexandria,  with  oiden 
to  wait  till  the  birth-day  of  that  princess,  which  approached,  and  was  to  be 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and  tnen  to  present  it  to  her.  His  orden 
were  obeyed.  The  chest  was  delivered  to  her  in  the  midst  of  the  refofcings 
of  the  feast,  which  were  immediately  changed  into  mourning  and  lamentatiooa. 
The  horror  cannot  be  expressed,  which  the  view  of  that  sad  object  excited 
against  the  tyrant,  whose  monstrous  barbarity  had  perpetrated  so  unnatural 
and  extraordmary  a  crime.  The  abominable  present  was  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  public,  with  whom  it  bad  the  same  effect  as  with  the  court,  who  hstd 
first  seen  that  sad  spectacle.  The  people  ran  to  their  arms,  and  nothing  was 
thought  of,  but  how  to  prevent  that  monster  from  ever  re-ascc»duig  the  tfanme. 
An  army  was  formed,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Marsyas,  whom  the 
,  queen  had  app(Hnted  general,  and  all  the  necessary  precautions  were  taken 
wr  the  defence  of  the  country.! 

Ptdemy  Physcon,  having  raised  an  army  on  bis  side,  gave  the  eomraand 
of  It  to  Hegelochiis,  and  sent  him  against  the  Alexandrians.  A  battle  was 
fought,  and  £[ained  by  Heffelochus  i  he  even  took  Marsyas  priaoner,  aad  sent 
him  laden  with  chains  to  Physcon.  It  was  expected  that  so  Uoody^a  tyruit 
would  have  put  him  to  death  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  bat  he  acted 
tn  a  quite  contrary  manner.    He  pardoned  him,  and  set  him  at  libeity:  for^ 
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tnf  fednflgd  to  |freal  extranitief  by  the  Iom  of  her  wny,  iHiidi  waf  abioit 
catMPeiy  cut  to  iMccct  In  Ac  pwiMit,t€nHDdwiwttd  aid  of  Pwaetr  }m>  king  of 
Ssnrky  who  liad  annied  ber  ddetc  daartler  ^^ 

tite^owiM  of  £g3rpt  forhit  reward.  Peawtiiug,  wiriwat  healtation, accepted 
UuHjprapoM^MdBMrched  with  all  hit  troojiM,  and  laid  siege  to  Pelti^iini. 

That  iHteee  was  no  Icn  haled  1^  the  Syrians  for  his  haoghtinesa^  tyranny 
aodezcesses,  than  Phyaeon  by  the  Egyptians.  When  they  saw  him  at  a  dla> 
tance,  empkyed  in  the  siege  of  Peliiiinim.they  took  up  arms.  The  people 
of  AMDcn  began,  and  after  them  these  of  Apanica  I  Bittiy  other  cities  or  Syria 


followed  their  ezampley  and  joined  with  them.  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  larre 
Egyply  In  order  toiedoce  his  own  sttlneetstoobedience.  Cleopatra,  destitoCe 
-of  the  aid  she  expealed  ftom  hini,endbarked  with  all  her  treasures,  and  took 
lefwe  with  her  daurhter,  Cleopatnu  queen  of  Syria. 

Tbk  Cleopatca  the  daughter  had  been  first  married  to  Alezmder  Bahi, 
and  afterwards  to  Demetnus,  in  the  lifetime  of  her  father  Pbilometer.  But 
Dsasetrius  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians,  and  detained  amon; 
them,  she  had  married  Aniioehus  Sldetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius.  After 
^  death  of  Sidetes,  she  returned  to  Demetrius  her  lirrt  husband,  who  being 
sei  at  liberty  by  the  Purthians,  had  repossessed  himself  of  Syria ;  she  kept  her 
court  at  Ptoleinais,  when  her  mother  came  to  her. 

Physcon,  as  soon  as  Cleopatra  had  abandoned  Alexandria,  returned  thttber, 
and  re^assumed  the  government.  For,  after  the  defeat  of  Manyas,  and  the 
flight  4>(  Cleopatra,tnKBre  was  no  one  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him.  After  having 
employed  some  time  in  strengthening  himself,  to  revenge  the  invasion  of  De- 
metrios,  he  set  up  an  impostor  against  him,  called  Alexander  Zebina.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  broker  of  Alexandria.  He  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Ale»> 
ander  Bala,  and  that  the  crown  of  Syria  was  his  right  Physcon  lent  him  an 
army  to  jpt  him  in  possession  of  it.  He  was  no  sooner  in  Syria,  than,  with- 
out examining  the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  join 
him,  out  of  their  hatred  to  Demetrius.  They  disregarded  who  was  to  be  ttieir 
kin«,  provided  thi^  got  rid  of  Demetrius.* 

At  length  a  battle  decided  the  affair.  It  was  fought  near  Damascus  inCa^ 
k)syria«  Demetrius  was  entirely  defeated,  and  Am  to  Ptolemais,  where  his 
wife  Cleopatra  was.  She,  who  had  always  at  heart  his  marriage  with  Rho- 
doguna,  among  the  Parthians,  took  this  occasion  to  be  reveneed,  and  caused 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut  against  him.  Would  not  one  think,  that  in  the 
age,of  wluch  we  now  treaty  there  was  a  kind  of  dispute  and  emula^on  between 
t£s  princes  and  princesses,  who  should  distinguish  themselves  most  by  wick- 
edness and  the  blackest  crimes  }  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Tyre,  where 
he  was  killed.  After  his  death,  Cleopatra  reserved  to  herself  part  of  the  king 
clom:  Zdbina  had  all  the  rest ;  and,  to  establish  himself  the  better,  made  a 
ntriet  attisHioe  wkh  Hyroanus,  who,  as  an  able  statesman,  took  advantage  dC 
these  divisbns  to  strengthen  himself,  and  to  obtain  for  his  people  the  con* 
firmation  of  their  liberty,  and  many  otner  considerable  advantages,  which  ren- 
dered die  Jews  formidable  to  their  enemies. 

He  had  sent,  the  preceding  year,  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  renew  the  treaty 
made  mth  Simon  his  father.  The  senate  received  those  ambassadors  very 
emciously,  and  granted  them  all  they  demanded.  And  because  Amiochua 
Sideles  had  made  war  aeatnst  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Romans, 
m»d  his  alliance  with  Smion ;  that  he  had  taken  several  cities,  and  made  them 
pust  ^Fibnte  for  Gaaara.  Joppa,  and  some  other  places,  which  he  had  ceded 
to  them;  and  had  made  them  consent  by  force  to  a  disadvantageous  peac^ 
'        ;  ^  qty  of  Jerusalem  $  upon  what  the  ambassadors  repreaentea 
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«Mnaer  afluott  die  Jewv  finn  the  t^ 
GeBttff^  Jopp«,«Mi  the  rettof  the  places  taken  fitwn  them  hy^AieSyfnme^or 
which  bad  been  made  tributary ,  contrary  lo  the  tenor  of  ^ist  treaty,  eboold 
be  realMred  ta  them^and  exempted  from  all  homage,  tribntey  or  omer  tnb- 
icctioo.  It  wasalso  eondnded.  Chat  the  Syriana  should  make  amends  lot  aH 
fomcf  which  the  Jews  bed  sostamed  from  them  hi  contrar>Mntioii  of  the  senate^ 
ngiilalions  in  the  treaty  coodnded  with  Semen ;  in  fine,  that  die  kings  of 
Syria  aheuld  reaoooce  their  pretended  right  to  march  their  tioepe  upon  ^le 
territories  of  the  Jews.* 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  incredible  swarms  of  frasshc^ipen  laid  Africa 
wairte  in  an  unheard-of  manner.  They  eat  np  all  the  fruits  of  the  eanh,  mid 
•fterwurds,  being  canried  by  the  wind  into  the  sea,  their  dead  bodies  were 
thrown  by  the  waves  upon  the  shdke,  where  they  rotted^  and  mfected  die  mr 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  occasioned  a  pestilence,  which  carried-off  in  Lftya, 
Cyrenaiea,  and  some  other  parts  of  Africa,  more  dian  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand souls.t 

We  have  said,  that  Cleopatra  had  possessed  heraelf  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  at  the  death  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  her  husband.  He  left  two  sons  by 
that  mrinoeas,  tb(  eldest  of  whom,  called  seleucus;,  conceived  hopes  of  aacendk 
log  tile  throne  of  his  ftther,  and  aocordingly  cimsed  himsdf  to  be  declared 
kmr.  His  ambitious  mother  was  for  reigning  alone,  and  was  very  mochoffended 
witE  her  son's  intention  of  establishing  himself  to  her  prejudice.  She  had  also 
reason  to  fear^  that  he  might  desire  to  avenge  his  fathers  deadi,  of  whidi  it 
it  was  wen  known  die  had  been  the  cause.  She  killed  htm  widi  her  own  hands, 
by  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  breast.  He  reigned  only  one  year.  It  is  hardly 
conceivably  how  a  woman  and  a  mother,  oould  be  capable  of  committing  so 
horrid  and  excessive  a  crime ;  but  when  some  unjust  passion  takes  posaenioB 
of  the  heart,  it  becomes  the  source  of  every  kind  of  guih.  However  gei^e  it 
may  appear,  it  does  not  hesitate  to  arm  itself  with  poniards,  and  haiv^  recamse 
to  poison ;  because  urgent  for  the  attainmentof  itsends,it  has  a  natural  tondency 
to  destroy  every  thiny  which  opposes  that  view.t 

Zebina  had  made  himself  master  of  part  of  the  kingdcMn  of  Syria.  Three  i^ 
lus  prindpal  c^Skers  revoked  against  him,  and  dedared  for  Clec^wtra.  They 
look  the  city  of  Laodida,  and  resolved  to  defend  that  place  agakist  hhn.  Bm 
he  found  means  to  reccmdle  them.  They  submitted,  and  to  pardoned  them 
with  the  most  uncommon  clemency  and  neatness  cMTsooI,  and  without  doing 
them  any  hurt.  This  pretended  prince  had  in  reality  an  exceeding  good  heart. 
He  recdved  all  who  approached  him  in  the  most  afiable  and  engaginr  man- 
ner, so  that  he  acquired  the  love  of  all  men,  and  even  of  those  triio  ammd 
the  imposture  by  which  he  had  usurped  the  crown. 

Mitoridates  Eveirgetes,  king  of  Pontus,  died  this  year ;  he  was  essassiaated 
by  his  own  servants.  His  son,  who  succeeded  Imn,  was  the  famous  MIthri* 
wtes  Eupator,  who  disputed  so  long  the  empire  of  Asia  with  the  Romans,  and 
aupnerted  a  war  of  almost  thirty  years  duration  i^aiast  them.  He  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  I  sfaaU  make  his  history  a  aeparate 
article. 

•-  Cleopatra  after  having  killed  her  eldest  son,  believed  it  her  interest  to  make 
a  titular  kin^,  under  whose  name  she  might  conceal  the  authority  she  intended 
to  retun  entireiy  to  herself.  She  ri^hdy  chstmguished,  that  a  warlike  people, 
accustomed  to  being  governed  by  kings,  would  dways  regard  the  throne  as 
vacant  while  fiUed  only  by  a  princess^  and  that  they  womd  not  ftnl  to  oSet 
it  to  any  prince  who  would  lay  ddm  to  it.  She,  therefore,  caused  her  other  so», 
Aadochus,  to  return  from  Amens^  whither  she  had  sent  mm  for  his  edueMioii, 
and  oidered  him  to  be  declared  kmgaesooft  as  ho  arrived^    ButdMtwaam» 
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,  ymnf t  bcfaif  ao  mora  thn  tiPOi^  y«us 
ofage,lK^pKdyidfeiedliertogmremiw«Dmelinie;    To  dbtitigiwih  Wi 


fcj  we  ^trnmy  ■■ntwu  iicr  to  gf€fn  far  gome  fne;    To  dtingiwh  iw 

I  otiwr  iiriMCi  of  the  MiM  or  AntiodiM,  he  was  geanwl^  called  Im^ 
Mieof  Qrfpoh*  taken  from  Ids  grmt  nose.    Jooephos  cdls  him  Philo- 

r;  hot  thst  pmce  m  his  raedab  took  the  title  of  EpiphMMi^t 
Zefaiim  hsviiif  «iU  esmblkbed  hims^,  after  the  death  of  ]>emelriw  N^^ 
tor,  in  the  pnwfminn  of  part  of  the  Syrian  empire,  Physeon,  who  looked  apoa 
liiiii  as  his  crasSare,  laswtfd  apoo  hn  doioir  him  homafe  lor  it  Zebim  f^ 
fused  ha  dimct  terms  to  comply  with  that  demand.  Pbjrwoa  resolved  to  throw 
hina  down  as  he  had  set  him  ap,and  faavinf  accommodated  all  riift'wncf  with 
his  niece  Cleopotra,  he  sent  a  considerable  armj^  to  the  aMirtanre  of  GtypmL 
his  danchter  Trsrphena  in  mainaffe.     Grypus,  hy  means  of 


•Btl  gave  him  his  daughter  Trsrphena  in  mainaffe.  Grypus,  hy 
this  aid,  ddeated  Zebina«  and  obliged  him  to  retira  to  Antwch.  The  latMr 
fornwd  a  design  of  plaodering  the  tem|de  of  Jopiter,  to  defray  the  CMsnses 
of  the  war.  On  its  bemg  discovered,  the  inhabitants  rose^  and  drove  hun  out 
of  the  dty.  He  wandered  some  time  about  the  country  from  place  to  i^aee, 
but  was  taken  at  last,  and  put  to  deoth.t 

After  the  defeat  and  deadi  of  Zebina,  Aatiochus  Grypus,  beiievmghi— elf 
of  saffioent  yeen^  resolved  to  take  the  ^emment  upon  himself.  The  an^ 
bitioas  Cleopatra,  who-saw  her  power  dmumshed,  and  her  grandeur  edipscd 
-by  that  means,  could  not  suffer  It  To  render  herself  again  absolote     ' 


\g  the  roval  authority  for  aranyyeafs,  and  of  taking  such 
aught  establhn  her  during  her  life.  This  wicked  woman  prepared  a  poisoned 
drmight  fer  that  purpose,  which  she  presented  to  Orypus  one  day  m  he  r^ 
timied  veiy  warm  from  some  exercise.  But  that  prince,  having  beoianprised 
of  lierdes%n,  desired  her  first,  by  way  of  respect,  to  drink  the  cup  hermif; 
and  mion  her  obstinate  refusal  to  do  it,  havmc  called  in  some  witnesses,  he 
gave  her  to  understand,  that  the  only  means  die  had  to  clear  herself  of  the 
suspicion  conceived  of  ner,  was  to  drink  the  liquor  she  had  presented  lohim. 
TfaAl  unhappy  woman,  who  found  herself  without  evasion  or  lesotvoe,  swal* 
lowBd  the  draught  The  pdson  had  its  efiect  immediately,  and  delfvered  Syria 
fr-ons  a  monster,  who,  by  her  unheard-of  crimes,  had  been  so  long  the  scourge 
f^e  state.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mother 
of  four.§  She  had  occasioned  the  death  of  two  or  her  husbands ;  and  of  her 
children,  she  had  murdered  one  with  her  own  hands,  and  would  have  de» 
atroyed  Grypus  by  the  poison  he  had  made  her  drink  herself.  That  prince 
afterwards  applied  himself  with  succen  to  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  rehpied 
several  years  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  till  bis  brother  Antkichus  of  Cysicnm 
occasioiied  the  troubles  we  shall  relate  hereafter.|) 

Ptolcoqr  Physeon.  king  of  Ervpt,  after  kavmg  reigned  twenty-nine  years 
from  the  death  of  his  brother  Pbiloraeter,  died  at  last  m  Alenndria.  No 
reign  was  ever  more  tyrannical,  nor  dboonded  more  with  crimes  than  his*^  i 

SBCTIOH  VI.-r-PTOLBICT  JUTHTRUS  80CCECDS  PHTSCON.   CONTUIUATIOir  Ot  TBB 
WAAS  IH  &TRIA  AND  EOYPT. 

P^iTScoEf  at  his  death  left  three  sons.  The  first,  named  Apion,  was  ana* 
toral  son,  whom  he  had  by  a  concubine.  The  two  others  were  legitimate,  and 
the  cfaUdrsB  of  hb  niece  Cleopatra,  whom  he  married  aAa*  ha vmg  repudiated 

*  TfwUt  in  Oreekt  sicnifies  a  ta^n  with  «a  »quilio«  nose.  ; 
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%  ThB  llwM  U^  of  871U,  who  had  bMB  her  boAMat,  wen  AWsftodar  Bate,  DemettiM  NinitoK  ia4 


atioehtn  Sidttet.    Her  Ibnt  lont  wer«  Aattochm,  bj  Alexander  Bate ;  Seleiieui  tad  Antioehak  Orjrpnibl 

r  OaaatriM ;  aai  Aatiaehot  th«  CrsieeBiao,  br  Aatioehvi  Sidete*. 
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hcraoriiir.  Tht  •M<it  ww  olidl  LaAytwi,  «rf  thg  <»tlwr  AliKi<iib>  He 
kft  tbe  lungdom  of  Cyreaaka  by  wiU  to  Apioo,  mkI  £fypC  to  tis  uridoir 
CleopotimyOadcillierof  ystwoMiu  wiiom  she  alMolddmK  proper  to  dnow 


Cleopatra)  belieriiic  that  Alexander  would  be  the  most  auMcnrieiit  to  ber, 
lefolved  toehootebim;  bulthe  people  would  not  aiifer  tbe  eldest  to  Iom  bk 
right  of  birth,  and  obliged  the  queen  to  re&Sl  him  from  CypnaL  whither  she 
had  caused  bun  to  be  banished  by  his  father^  and  to  asaociato  him  wi^  her 
on  the  throne.  Before  she  would  suffer  him  to  take  possession  of  the  crown, 
she  obliged  Um  to  repudwte  lus  eldest  sister  Cleopotra,  whomhepassionaldy 
loved,  and  to  take  Smna,  his  youngest  sister,  for  whom  he  had  no  inclina- 
tion.   Dispositions  of  this  kmd  promise  no  very  pacific  reign.* 

At  his  coronation  he  took  the  title  of  Soter.  Some  authors  give  Mm  that 
of  Pbttomeler;  but  the  generality  of  historians  distinguish  him  bjr  the  name  of 
Lathyras.t  a  kind  of  nickname,  nobody  dared  to  give  him  m  bis  own  time. 

Aotiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria,  was  making  preparations  for  invadi» 
Jttdea,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out  to  employ  him,  foraealed  by  Antiochus  m 
Cysicum.  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side.  He  was  the  son  of  Antkichas  Si* 
detes,  ana  bom  while  Demetrius  was  prisoner  among  the  Partisans*  When 
Demetrius  returned,  and  repossessed  himself  of  bis  domtnioBS  aAer  the  death 
of  Antk)chus  Sidetes,  his  mother,  out  of  regard  for  his  safety,  had  oent  him  to 
Cysicum,  a  city  situated  upon  the  Propontis,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was 
educated  under  the  care  of  a  faithfol  eunuch,  named  Cratenis,  to  whom  she  had 
entra^edhim.  From  thence  he  was  called  the  Cysicenian.  Grypns,  to  whon^ 
he  cave  umbrage^  wished  to  have  him  poisoned.  His  design  was  discovered, 
and  the  Cysicenian  w«i  compell^  to  take  up  arms  In  his  own  defence,  ana 
to  endeavour  to  make  good  ms  pretonsions  to  the  crown  of  Syria.| 

Cleopatra,  whom  Lathjmis  had  been  obliged  to  repudii^e.  findu^  herself 
at  her  own  dispoeal.  married  the  Cysicenian.  She  brought  him  an  army  kx 
her  dowry,  to  assist  nim  against  his  competitor .§  Their  forces  by  that  means, 
being  very  nearly  equal,  the  two  brothers  came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Cy- 
sicenian having  the  mbfortune  to  be  defeated,  retired  to  Antioch.  He  1^  hn 
wife  for  security  in  that  place,  and  went  himself  to  raise  new  troops  for  the 
reuifarcement  of  hb  armv.H 

But  Grypus  iminediateiy  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  took  it  Tryphena,  his 
^wife,  was  very  earnest  with  bim  to  put  Cleopatra,  bis  prisoner,  into  her  hands. 
Though  her  sister  by  father  and  mother,  she  was  so  exeessivdy  enraged  at 
her  for  having  married  their  enemy,  and  given  him  an  army  against  them, 
that  she  resolved  to  deprive  her  of  life.  Cleopatra  had  taken  refoge  in  a  sanc- 
tuary^ which  was  held  inviolable ;  Grypus  would  not  show  a  complaisance  &x 
his  wife,  which  he  saw  would  be  attended  with  fatal  effects  from  the  violence 
of  her  rage.  He  alleged  to  her  the  sanctky  of  the  asylum  where  her  sisler 
had  taken  refuge ;  and  represented,  that  her  death  would  neither  be  of  use  to 
them,  nor  prejudicial  to  the  Cysicenian;  that  in  all  the  civil  or  foreign  wajns, 
wherein  his  ancestors  had  been  engaged,  it  had  never  been  know%  aim*  vic- 
tory, that  any  eru^y  bad  been  exercised  against  the  women,  especially  to 
near  relations ;  that  Cleopatra  was  her  sister,  and  his  near  idation  ;f  that 
therefore  he  desired  her  to  speak  no  more  of  her  to  him.  because  he  could  by 
no  means  consent  to  her  being  treated  with  any  seventies.    Tryphena,  m 

1  «  A.  M.  SM7.  Aat.  J.  C.  I  IT.  Jaftia,  1.  xzxim.  c  4,  ft.  AppUa.  in  UiOuii*  tab  Sbmi.  at  w  Syr.  p. 
133.  Strmb.  1.  xrii.  p.  7V&  Plin.  1.  iL  e.  67.  et  1.  tI.  c.  90.  Porphyr.  in  Qiwc.  Euseb.  Scali|f.  JowMB. 
Antiq.  I.  xtil.  e.  18.    IHod.  in  Excerpt.    Yale*,  p.  SW. 

I  t  Aofti^KtiSiii*^  »  hkMlrf  pea,cna»4  in  Llin  Hciaetv"  fiwn  whi»li<»me  the  iiiiwia  tf  CSewo. 
Xjathyrut  HHitt  bAT«  had  some  rerr  vitibl*  mark  of  this  lort  upon  his  face,  or  the  name  would  hare  bean 
lacoi^bisteaL  t  A.  X.  3890.    Ant.  J.  C.  114. 

I  S  We  Sad  in  the  latter  edilioBi  of  Jnttin  the  foUowiof  words  i  **  Exercitam  Otjrpi  •oMJcttat— ,  vafart 
Idotalem,  ad  mazitum  dedocit :"  which  ehowt  that  Cleopatra,  harioc  succeeded  ia  cormptaaf  part  of  tha 
Wmypf  &rrpns,  carried  it  to  her  hosbaad.  Sareral  e^ooas  read  **  urpri**  iastead  of  •*  Onrpi,''  which  i»> 
Viies,  that  Cleopatra  had  aa  armjr  ia  C  jpms.  U  A.  M.  3<91»    Aat  J.  C.  113. 

V  Her  Ihlhar  nyseaa  waf  tha  «MSa  •<  CItopatn,  th«  motfier  of  O^paa. 


tff 

tauyimg  tiiiBt.k  was  not  IWwi  tlie  motive  of  comptMioii,  bm  lov«,  dwi  bar 


InrtNUid  took  tlie  put  of  the  unfortMoste  pmooM  in  svcli  a  mamwrf  she  then- 
fane  sem  loldMfv  into  tlw  lempl^  who  coiud  not  tear  ber  m  aay  other  n^^ 
fiKiMtiiealtMrytfaanbyciMtiafoffherhaiidtwithwhicbsheenbraoedk  Cteo- 
paln  cspirad,  ntteniif  a  thoiiwind  cunet  againat  the  panrieidet  whoweiethe 
'     \  and  hnplonnf  die  god,  ki  wfaoae  tight  to  barbaraos  a 


anthora  of  her  death,  I  ... 

cruelty  was  oooiiBittedy  to  avenge  her  upon  theau* 

Bat,  the  other  Cleopatra,  the  commoD  nother  of  the  two  SMten,  did  boc 
aeean  io  be  afieeted  at  all  with  either  the  fate  of  the  one,  or  the  ciime  of  the 
other.  Her  heart,  which  was  solely  susceptible  of  anibitioiit  was  eotakcB  op 
tnth  the  desire  of  reip;iiiii|r,  that  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  of  the  meaaa 
of  eaMortinc  herseuin  Egypt,  and  of  retaining  an  absolute  aotherily  in  her 
own  iMnds  during  her  life*  To  strengthen  hmelf  the  better,  she  gave  the 
luBgdoBB  of  Cyprus  to  Alexander,  her  youngest  son,  m  order  to  draw  from 
him  the  assistance  she  might  have  occasion  for,  in  case  Lathynis  shook!  ever 
diwite  the  authority  she  was  determined  to  keep. 

The  deadi  of  Cleopatra  m  Syria  did  not  long  remain  unptmished.  The  Cyu 
■ioenian  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  to  give  his  brother  battle  a  sc^ 
cood  time,  defieated  him.  and  took  Tryphena,  upon  whom  he  inflidsd  the 
toments  whkh  her  cruelCy  to  her  sister  had  well  deserved.t 

Grypos  was  obliged  to  abandon  Syria  to  the  victor.  He  retired  to  Aspei^ 
dus  in  ramphylia,  which  occasioned  bis  bekig  somethnes  called  in  history  the 
Aspendian,  bat  returned  a  year  after  into  Syria,  and  reposscrscd  himself  of 
it.  The  two  brothers  at  length  divided  that  empire  between  them.  The  Cy* 
ziceoian  had  Ccelosyria  and  Plicemcia,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Damas> 
cas.  Qtpy  pus  had  all  the  rest,  and  kept  his  court  at  Antioch,  with  great  luxury, 
and  many  other  excesses.} 

While  the  two  brothers  were  exhausting  their  forces  against  one  another, 
er  indolently  dosing,  after  the  peace,  io  luxurious  ease,  John  Hyrcanus  aug^ 
mented  his  wealth  and  power;  and  seeing  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
them,  undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of  Samaria.  He  sent  Aristobolus  and  An- 
tiffonus,  two  of  his  sons,  to  by  siege  to  that  place.  The  Samaritans  demanded 
aid  of  the  Cyziceman.  king  of  Damascus,  who  marched  thither  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  The  two  brothers  qukted  their  lines,  and  a  battle  ensued,  wherein 
AnUochus  was  defeated,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Scythc^polis,  asci^mg  wkh 
great  difficttlty.§ 

The  two  brothers,  after  this  vktory,  returned  to  the  siege,  and  pressed  the 
city  so  vigorously,  that  it  was  obliged  a  second  time  to  send  to  tne  Cysico- 
nian,  to  solicit  him  to  come  aijfmn  to  its  aid.  But  be  had  not  trw^  enough 
:  touodertaketheraisngof  the  Siege;  and  Lathyrus,kinff  of  Egypt,  was  treated 
.  with  upon  the  same  head,  who  furnished  six  thousand  men,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Cleopatra  his  mother.  As  Cbelcias  and  Ananias,  two  Jews,  were 
her  favourites,  both  mkusters  and  generals,  the  sons  of  Omas.  who  built  the 
temple  of  E^ypt,  these  two  ministefs,  who  enthely  governed  her,  influenced 
her  in  fevour  of  their  nation,  and  out  of  regard  fer  them  she  would  not  do  any 
tiling  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Jews.  She  was  almost  resolved  to  depose  La- 
diyrus  for  having  engaged  in  this  war  without  her  consent,  and  even  against 
oer  will.! 

Whea  the  aa»liary  troops  of  Egypt  arrived,  the  Cyiieenlan  jdned  them 
with  his.  He  was  afraid  to  attad^  the  besieging  army,  and  conieoled  him- 
self with  flying  parties  and  excursions,  to  ravage  the  country  by  way  of  div«»> 
aiol^  and  to  compel  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  in  ord«  to  defend  theauelves 
.  .     I  I  ■  --        I       -     .  -■  -  •       - 

♦  8«i  muuAmQiyum  akaait,  taal*  liiMr  wifieM  pirtiMck— <— Jif ,  imfc  mm  ■tieiSettSto  liix  fai»>, 
MaMDorUeiM.-^attiii.  fA.M.SaSS.    Aat  J.  a  119. 
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t56  -mmmnmim-- 

■t  IiiNM*  Bat  lociiiff  dm  Alt  Jowlflh  $mKf  4ifi  Ml  Moviey  Aad  dM  Ui'VMi 
w»s  much  dimifiithed  by  tWe  defeat  of  some  fM»He%  desertion,  and  elber  aic- 
eklent^  he  tlieoght  H  impioper  to  clt>o0e  In  penon  bycootuiuiiij^iiithefieid 
wkh  an  army  so  much  weakened,  and  retired  to  Tripoli.  He  left  the  com- 
mand of  bm  troops  to  two  of  his  best  generals,  CaUimander  and  Epicntes. 
The  first  was  k'died  in  a  rasli  enterprise,  in  which  his  whole  patty  peiisfaed 
with  htm.  Epi<arate82  seekif^  no  hopes  of  saccess.  had  no  fttrtfacr  thoiiglits  but 
of  servinr  his  private  mterest  hi  the  hest  manner  ne  coold  in  die  present  sitoa- 
tion  of  aftmrs.  He  treated  secretty  wkh  Hy rcanosy  and,  lor  a  sum  of  money, 
put  Scythopolis  mto  his  hands,  with  ail  the  other  places  wkath  die  Symas 
possessed  in  the  country^  without  regard  to  hm  doty,  honour  and  reputi^n  $ 
and  all  for  a  rery  inconsiderable  sura. 

Samaria,  destitute  of  ail  appearance  of  relief^  was  obliged,  after  having 
sosDained  a  siece  for  a  year,  to  surrender  at  last  to  Hyrcanns,  who  imoae- 
diaiely  ordered  it  to  be  demolished.  The  walb  of  the  city,  and  the  booses 
of  the  inhabitants,  were  entirely  rased  and  laid  level  wkh  the  gnmnd;  wad, 
to  prevent  its  being  rebuilt^  he  caused  large  and  deep  dkches  to  be  cut  tmaugb 
the  new  plain  whm  the  city  had  stood,  into  wlvch  water  was  tamed,  it  was 
not  re-e^kabHshed  tiH  tiie  time  of  Herod,  who  gave  the  new  city^  which  he 
caused  to  be  rebmh  there,  the  name  of  Sebastos,*  in  honour  of  Aogvstus. 

Hyrcanus  saw  himsdf  at  that  time  master  of  aH  Jodea,  Galilee,  SaoMoia, 
and  of  many  places  upon  the  frontiers,  and  became  theieby  one  or  the  most 
eonnderable  princes  m  his  thne*  None  of  his  neighbours  dnred  to  attack  bim 
Bay  more,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  m  perfect  tranquillky  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  aflairi. 

But  towara  the  close  cf  his  life  he  did  not  find  the  same  repose  at  home. 
The  Pharisees,  a  violent  and  rdlielliotts'seet,  eave  him  much  dilficuhy;  By  - 
an  afiected  profession  of  an  attachment  to  the  Taw,  and  a  aeverity  of  mmmen^ 
th^  had  acquired  a  reputation  which  gave  them  great  sway  among  the  pe<K 
jAe.  Hyrcanus  had  endeavoured,  by  aH  sorts  of  favours,,  to  engage  them  ia 
his  imerests.  Besides,  havinr  been  educated  among  them,  and  having  always 
professed  to  be  of  their  sect,  ne  had  protected  and  served  diem  upon  all  occ»- 
sioBs ;  and  to  make  them  more  firmly  his  adherents,  not  long  be£»re  he  had 
invited  the  heads  of  them  to  a  magnificent  entertainmeatyin  n^iich  he  made 
a  speech  tolhem,  higMy  capaMe  of  afiecting  rational  miods.  He  rej^resa^ed, 
that  k  had  alwajrs  been  his  intention,  as  they  well  knew,  to  be  mst  m  his 
actions  toward  men,  and  to  do  all  things  in  regard  to  God  that  might  be  agiee»- 
ble  to  hkn^accordii^to  the  doetrkie  tao^t  by  the  Pharisees :  that  heco^ured 
tiiem,  therefore,  if  thev  saw  that  he  departed  in  any  thing  Crraas  die  great  end 
he  proposed  to  himself  in  those  two  rules,  that  they  would  give  him  dieh*  in* 
struetionS)  that  he  m]|^t  aaoend  and  correct  Ins  erron.  Such  m  dispositioii  is 
highiy  laudable  in  princes,  and  In  all  men ;  but  k  shanld  besteaded  wkh  pro- 
duice  and  discernment* 

Hie  whole  assembly  ap^auded  thia  ^sconrse,  and  hiayy  praised  him  for 
k.  One  man  only,  named  Eteasar,  <^  a  turbulent  and  se&ions^irk,  rose  up, 
and  spc4ce  to  htm  to  dds  eiect :  ^*  Since  yo9  denre  that  the  truth  shodd  be 
tsdd  you  witii  feesdom,  if  you  would  prove  youndf  just,  venottnoe  tHae  high- 
pfiesthsod.  and  content  yoorsdf^heivitgovemmcat.''  Hyfcanas  was  snr- 
%  and  asked  him  what  reasons  he  had  to  ipve  him  such  counsel*  Eieassar 
\that  k  was  known,  from  the  testhmmy  ^  ancient  persons,  worthy  of 
vcuci,  ^hat  his  mother  was  a  ciqidve,  and  that  as  the  sen  of  ftstrai^gerthe  was 
nwapableby  thelaw  of  holdinf  that  office.  If  the  fact  had  been  troe^Ekazar 
would  hawe  hadreasan  $  for  tie  law  was  express  m  diat  point:  but  k  was  a 
iiedse  supposkk)n,and  a  mare  calumny ;  and  all  who  were  present  extremely 
blamed  him  for  advaneingk,  and  PTjiii'aMd  gieal  iadignatamon  that  acconnt«t 

*  Tm/a0t,Uamt!k,mtmU»Aagtmm  f  A.Ji.aNll   4aU  J.C.  IM.,  |Lir.Bir.a 


Tli»adreiitnre,iiowever,occa8ioaedmattnNi^  Hyrauiai  ww  Mgl4y 
iiiceiised  at  so  insolent  an  attempt  to  defame  his  mother,  and  call  io  questioo 
die  purky  of  hb  birtb»  and,  in  consequence,  liis  right  to  the  hif  h^esthood. 
Jonathan;  lus  intimate  friend,  and  a  sealous  Sadducee,  took  advantage  of  thii 
opportunity  to  incense  him  against  the  whole  party,  and  to  bring  hun  over  to 
that  of  the  Sadducees. 

Two  powerful  sects  in  Judea,  who  were  directly  opposite  to  each  other  m 
opinions  and  interests,  entirely  divided  the  state;  that  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that 
of  the  Sadducees.  The  first  prided  themselves  on  an  exact  observance  of 
the  law ;  to  which  thev  added  a  great  number  of  traditions,  which  they  pre> 
tended  to  have  received  from  thdr  ancestors,  and  to  which  they  more  strictly 
adhered  than  to  the  law  itself,  though  often  contrary  to  each  other.  Thev 
acknowledged  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  consequence,  another  \\m 
after  this.  They  affected  a  show  of  virtue,  regularity,  and  austerity,  which 
acquired  them  great  consideration  with  the  people.  But  under  that  spedoos 
appearance,  they  concealed  the  greatest  vices :  sordid  avarice,  insupportable 
pride,  an  insatiable  thirst  of  honours  and  distinctions ;  a  violent  desire  of 
ruling  alone ;  an  envy  that  rose  almost  to  fury  agamst  all  merit  but  their  own  $ 
an  irreconcilable  hatred  for  all  who  presumed  to  contradict  them ;  a  spirit 
of  revenge  capable  of  the  most  horrid  excesses ;  and,  what  was  their  still  more 
distinguishing  characteristic,  and  outdid  all  the  rest,  a  black  hypocrisy,  which 
alwajTs  wore  the  mask  of  religion.  The  Sadducees  rejected  tne  Pharisaical 
traditions  with  contempt,  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resuiw 
rection  of  the  body,  and  admitted  no  felicity  but  that  to  be  enjovc^  in  this  life. 
The  rich  people,  nobility,  and  most  of  those  who  composed  the  Saohedrim. 
that  is  to  say,  the  great  council  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the  affairs  of  state  ana 
of  religion  were  determined^  were  of  the  latter  sect. 

Jonathan,  therefore,  to  bring  over  Hyrcanus  to  his  party,  insinuated  to  him, 
that  what  had  passed  was  not  the  mere  suggestion  of  Eleazar,  but  a  trick  con- 
eerted  by  the  whole  cabal,  of  which  Eleazar  had  only  been  the  tool ;  and  that 
t»  convince  him  of  the  truth,  he  had  only  to  consult  them  upon  the  punish* 
ment  which  the  calumniator  deserved ;  that  he  would  find,  if  ne  thought  fit  to 
make  the  experiment,  by  their  conduct  in  favour  of  the  criminal,  that  they 
were  all  of  them  his  accomplices^  Hyrcanus  followed  his  advice,  and  con* 
suited  the  principle  of  the  Pharisees  upon  the  punishment  due  to  him,  who  had 
so  grossly  defamed  the  prince  and  high-priest  of  his  people,  expecting  that 
they  would  undoubtedly  condemn  him  to  die.  But  their  answer  was,  that 
calumny  was  not  a  capitd  crime ;  and  that  all  the  punishment  he  deserved, 
was  to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  So  much  lenity,  in  so  heinous  a  case» 
made  Hyrcanus  believe  all  that  Jonathan  had  insinuated :  and  he  became  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  whole  sect  of  the  Pharisees*  He  prohibited,  by  a  decree, 
the  ol»ervation  of  the  rules  founded  upon  their  pretended  tradition :  inflicted 
penalties  upon  such  as  disobeyed  that  ordinance ;  and  abandoned  their  party 
entirely,  to  throw  himself  into  that  of  the  Sadducees,  their  enemies. 

Hyrcanus  did  not  long  survive  this  storm :  he  died  the  year  following,  after 
having  been  hftgh*priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews  twenty-nine  years.* 

Not  to  interrupt  the  history  of  other  kingdoms,  I  shall  reserve  the  greatest 
part  of  what  renurds  the  successors  of  Hyrcanus  for  the  article  io  which  I 
riiall  treat  tl^  history  of  the  Jews  separately. 

We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  sent  an  army  into  Palestine  to 
aid  Samaria,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  hb  mother,  and  notwithstanding  her 
oppoBitkm.t  She  carried  her  resentment  so  far  upon  this  attempt,  and  some 
oUwri  of  a  like  nature,  against  her  authority,  that  sh«  took  his  wife  Selena 
Ikom  hikil,hy  whom  be  had  two  sons,  who  both  died  before  him,  and  obUged 
lymtoquHEgyi^  Her  plan  for  doing  this  was,  to  have  some  of  his  fevourile 
eunuchs  wounded,  and  produced  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  at  Alexlmdria. 
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She  eauaed  it  to  be  reported,  diat  he  had  used  fbem  to  barbanmsly  for  Ifaf 
lag  endeavoured  to  defend  her  against  his  violence,  and  inflamed  the  peopte 
so  much  by  this  fiction,  which  convinced  them  that  he  designed  to  kill  bar, 
that  they  immediately  rose  against  Lathyrus,  and  would  have  torn  him  in 
pieces,  if  he  4iad  not  escaped  from  the  port  in  a  ship,  which  set  sail  as  aooa  as 
ne  got  on  board.  Cleopatra  sent  soon  after  for  Alexander,  her  youngest  son, 
to  whom  she  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  made  nim  king  of  Egypt 
in  his  brother's  stead,  whom  she  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  kingckni 
of  Cvprus,  which  the  other  quilted. 

Alexander,  king  of  the  Jews,  after  having  put  the  internal  affairs  of  his  king* 
dom  in  eood  order,  marched  against  the  people  of  Ptolemais,  beat  them,  and 
obliged  tnem  to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  where  he  besieged  them. 
They  sent  to  demand  aid  of  Lathyrus,  who  went  thither  in  person.  BiU  the 
besieged  changing  their  sentiments,  from  the  apprehension  of  having  him  ftnr 
their  master,  Latnyms  dissembled  his  resentment  for  the  present.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Alexander,  when  he  was  apprized  that 
die  latter  was  negotiating  secretly  with  Cleopatra,  to  engage  her  to  join  btm 
with  all  her  forces,  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  Palestine.  Lathyrus  became 
hb  declared  enemy ;  and  resolved  to  do  him  all  the  injury  he  could.* 

The  next  year  he  did  not  fail  in  that  point  He  divided  his  army  into  two 
bodies,  and  detached  one  of  them,  under  the  command  of  one  of  hb  generals, 
to  lay  siege  to  Ptolemab,  with  which  place  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  ; 
and  with  the  other  marched  in  person  against  Alexander.  The  inhabitants 
of  Gasa  had  supplied  Lathyrus  with  a  considerable  number  of  troops.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought  between  them  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Alex- 
ander lost  thirty  thousand  men,  without  mcluding  the  prisoners  taken  by  L$h> 
thyrus  after  the  victory. 

A  most  cruel  and  horrid  action  is  related  of  Lathyrus  upon  this  occasion. 
The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  gained  thb  battle,  in  going  to  take  up 
his  quarters  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  he  found  them  fiill  of  women  and 
children,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  put  into  cauldrons,  as  if  he  intended  to  make  his  army  sop 
upon  tnem.  Hb  design  was  to  have  it  believed,  that  his  troops  eat  human 
flesh,  to  spread  the  greater  terror  throughout  the  country.  Could  one  believe 
such  a  barbarity  possible,  or  that  any  man  should  ever  conceive  so  wild  a 
thought  ?  Josephus  reports  thb  fact  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo,  and  ano- 
ther author. 

Lathyrus,  after  the  defeat  of  Alexander,  not  having  any  enemy  in  the  field, 
ravaged  and  laid  waste  all  the  low  country.  Without  the  succours  brought 
by  Cleopatra  the  following  year,  Alexander  would  have  been  undone ;  for, 
after  so  considerable  a  loss,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  retrieve  his  affairs, 
and  make  head  against  hb  enemy. 

That  princess  saw  plainly,  that  if  Lathyrus  made  himself  roaster  of  Jodea 
and  Phoenicia,  he  would  be  in  a  condition  to  enter  Egypt,  and  to  dethrone 
her ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  his  progress.  For  that  pur- 
pose she  raised  an  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Chelcias  and  Ana- 
nias, the  two  Jews  of  whom  we  have  spdien  before.t  She  fitted  out  a  fleet 
at  the  same  time,  to  transport  her  troops ;  and  embarking  with  them  herself, 
landed  m.Phcenicia.  She  carried  with  her  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  her 
richest  jeweb.  For  their  security,  in  case  of  accident,  she  chose  the  ble  of 
Cos  for  their  repository,  and  sent  thither,  at  the  same  time,  her  grandson  Alex* 
der,  the  son  of  him  who  ragned  jointly  with  her.  When  Mithridates  made 
himself  master  of  that  bland,  and  of  the  treasures  laid  up  there,  he  took  that 
y<Ming  prince  into  hb  care,  and  gave  bim  an  educi^on  suitable  to  hb  bMi» 
Alexander  withdrew  by  steahh  from  Mithridates  some  time  after,  and  took 
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fe«lbge  with  Syfl^vmo  ncehred  hin  well,  took  him  wider  his  jWolKdNo,  c«w 
ried  him  to  Rome^  and  at  length  let  him  upoo  the  throne  of  £gypt|  as  w« 
shall  se^  in  thesequeL* 

The  arrival  of  Cleopatra  made  Lathyms  immediately  raise  the  siege  oC 
•Ptoleroais,  which  he  had  continued  till  then.  He  retired  into  Ccelosyria*  Sho 
detached  Uhekias  with  part  of  her  amy  to  pursue  him,  and  with  the  otheri 
coromuided  hy  Ananias,  formed  the  siece  of  Ptc^mais  in  person.  Chelcias, 
who  commanded  the  first  detachmenU  having  been  killed  in  the  expedition, 
his  death  put  a  stop  to  every  thing.  Lathyms,  to  take  advantage  of  the  <£•• 
order  occasioned  by  that  loss,  threw  himself  with  all  his  Ibroes  into  Egypt, 
in  hopes  of  finding  it  without  defence  in  the  absence  of  his  mother,  who  baa 
cauried  her  best  troops  into  Phoenicia.!  He  was  misuken.  The  troops  which 
Cleopatra  had  left  there,  held  out  till  the  arrival  of  those  she  detached  to  re- 
inforce them  from  Phoenicia^  upon  receiving  advice  of  hb  design.  He  was 
reduced  to  return  into  Palestme,  and  took  up  his  winter-qoarten  in  Gasa. 

Cleopatra,  however,  pushed  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  with  so  much  vigouri 
that  ^e  at  last  took  it.  As  soon  as  she  entered  it,  Alexander  made  her  a 
visit,  and  brought  rich  presents  with  him,  to  recommend  him  to  her  favour. 
But  what  conduced  most  to  his  success,  was  her  hatred  for  her  son  Lathyms  { 
which  was  alone  sufficient  to  assure  him  of  a  rood  reception. 

Some  persons  of  Cleopatra's  court  observed  to  her.  that  she  had  now  a  fiur 
c^portunity  of  making  herself  mistress  of  Judea,  and  all  Alexander's  dommlons, 
by  seising  his  person :  they  even  pressed  her  to  take  advantage  of  it,  which 
she  would  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  Ananias.  But  he  represented  t» 
her  bow  base  and  infamous  it  would  be  to  treat  an  ally  in  that  manner,  en- 
gaged with  her  in  the  same  cause ;  that  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  honour 
and  faith,  which  are  the  foundations  of  society  ;  that  such  conduct  would  be 
highly  pr^udicial  to  her  interests,  and  would  draw  upon  her  the  abhorrence 
of  all  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  In  fine,  he  so  efiectually  ined 
his  reasons  and  influence,  which  he  employed  to  the  utmost  for  the  preservi^ 
tion  of  his  countryman  and  relation,  that  she  yielded  to  his  opinion,  and  r^ 
newed  her  alliance  with  Alexander.  Of  what  infinite  value  to  princes  is  a 
wise  minister,  who  has  courage  enough  to  oppose  their  unjust  undertakings 
with  vigour !  Alexander  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  at  length  set  an 
c^er  good  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  passed  the  Jordan,  and  formed  the 
siege  of  Gadara. 

rtolemv  Lathyrus,  after  having  wintered  at  Gaza,  perceiving  that  hb  eP 
forts  would  be  inefiectual  against  Palestine,  while  his  mother  supported  it. 
abandoned  that  design,  and  returned  into  Cyprus.  She,  on  her  side,  retired 
also  into  Eeypt,  and  the  country  was  delivered  from  them  both-t 

Being  informed,  upon  her  return  into  Alexandria,  that  Lathyms  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  at  Damascus  with  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  and  that  with  the 
aid  he  expected  from  him,  he  was  preparing  to  make  a  new  attempt  for  the 
recovery  of  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  that  queeiu  to  make  a  diversion,  gave  her 
daughter  Selena,  whom  sbenad  taken  from  Lathyrus,  to  Antiochus  Grypus, 
and  sent  him  at  the  sante  tune  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  and  great 
sums  of  money,  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  attack  his  brother,  the  Cyzice- 
nian, with  vigour.  The  afiair  succeeded  as  she  intended.  The  war  was  re- 
newed between  the  two  brothers,  and  the  Cyzicenian  had  so  much  employ- 
ment on  hb  hands  at  home,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  assist  Lathyrus, 
who  was  thereby  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.§ 

Ptolemy  Alexander,  his  youngest  brother,  whom  she  had  placed  upon  the 
throne  in  conjunction  with  herself,  shocked  b^  the  barbarous  craelty  with 
which  she  pursued  hb  brother  Lathyrus^  especially  in  depriving  him  of  hb 
wife  to  1^  her  tolib  enemy,  and  observmg,  be^des,  that  the  greatest  crimes 
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cost  her  nolhiof}  when  the  i^ratificatioB  of  her  ambidoo  was  concerned,  M 
not  believe  himself  safe  near  her,  and  chose  to  abandon  the  throne^  and  le- 
th« ;  preferring^  a  quiet  life  without  fear  in  banbhrnent.  to  reigning  with  so 
wicked  and  cruel  a  mother,  with  whom  he  was  perpetually  m  danger.  It  was 
not  without  argent  solicitation  he  was  preva^ed  upon  to  return ;  for  the  peo- 
ple eould  not  resolve  that  she  should  reign  alone,  tiiough  they  well  knew  that 
She  gave  her  son  only  the  name  of  king ;  that  from  the  death  of  Physt^xi  she 
bad  always  engrossed  the  royal  authority  to  herself;  and  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  disgrace  ^  Lathyrus,  which  had  cost  him  his  crown  and  wife,  was  his 
having  presumed  to  act  in  one  instance  without  her. 

The  death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  happened  this  year.    He  was  assaannateci 

Sr  Heracleon,one  of  his  own  vassals,  after  having  reigned  twenty-seven  years 
e  left  five  sons.     Seleucus  the  eldest  succeeded  him.     The  four  others  were 
Antiochus  and  Philip,  twins ;  Demetrius  £uchares,and  Antiochus  Dionysius. 
They  were  all  kings  in  their  turns,  or  at  least  pretended  to  the  crown.* 
Ptolemy  Apion,  son  of  Physcon  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  bis  father  had 

£*ven  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica,  dying  without  issue,  left  hb  kingdom  to  the 
omans  by  willy  who,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  that  legacy,  gave  the 
dties  their  liber^,  which  soon  filled  the  whole  country  with  tyrants;  because 
die  most  powerful  persons  of  each  of  those  small  states  were  for  making  th^n- 
aelves  sovereigns  of  them.  Lucullus,  in  passing  that  way  against  Mithridates. 
remedied  those  disorders  in  some  measure ;  but  there  w<is  no  other  means  of 
re-establishing  peace  and  good  order,  than  by  reducing  the  country  into  a 
province  of  the  Koman  empire,  as  was  afterwards  ^one.t 

Antk)chus  the  Cyzicenian  sensed  Antioch,  after  the  death  of  Gr^'pus,  and 
iMed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  dispossess  the  children  of  Grypus  of  the  rest  of 
tiie  kingdom.  But  Seleucus,  who  was  in  possession  of  many  other  good  cities, 
maintained  himself  against  him,  and  found  means  to  support  his  right.^ 

Tigranes.  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  kept  a  hostage 
by  the  Partfiians  during  the  life  of  his  father,  was  released  at  his  death,  and 
aet  upon  the  throne,  on  condhion  that  he  should  resign  certain  places  to  the 
Partliians.  This  happened  twenty-five  years  before  he  espoused  the  part  of 
Mithridates  agamst  tne  Romans.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of 
this  Tigranes,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.§ 

The  Cyzicenian,  who  saw  that  Seleucus  strengthened  himself  every  day  in 
Syria,  set  out  fit>m  Antioch  to  give  him  battle ;  but  being  defeated,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Seleucus  entered  Antioch,  and  saw  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  whole  empire  of  Syria,  but  could  not  keep  it  long. 
Antiochus  Eusebes,  son  of  the  Cysicenian,  who  made  his  escape  from  Antioch 
when  Seleucus  took  it,  went  to  Aradus,  an  island  and  city  of  Plioenicia,  where 
he  caused  himself  to  be  crowr^ed  king.||  From  thence  he  marched  with  a  con- 
siderable army  against  Seleucus,  obtained  a  great  victory  over  him,  and  obliged 
him  to  shot  himself  up  in  Mopsuestia,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  to  abandon  all  the 
rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  In  this  retirement  he  oppressed  the  inhabi- 
tants so  much  by  the  hnposhion  of  heavy  subsidies  upon  them^  that  at  length 
they  mutinied,  invested  the  house  where  he  resided,  and  set  it  on  fire.  He,  and 
all  who  were  In  it,  perished  in  the  flames.ir 

Antiochus  and  rhilip,  the  twin  sons  of  Grypus,  to  revenge  die  death  of 
their  brother  Seleoeos^arched  at  the  head  of  all  the  trcrops  tfaey  cckildrsbe 
agsunst  Mopsuestia.  They  toc^  and  demdished  the  city,  and  p^  all  the  in- 
habitanU  to  the  sword.  But  on  their  return,  Eusebes  charged  them  nearthe 
Orontes^and  defeated  them.    Antiochus  was  drowned,  in  endeavouring  to 
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MHm  Ins  horte  ov%r  tfiat  rivter.  Fbilip  inade  a  iliie  nCroat,  wlA  a  eomidetm 
Ue  body  of  men,  which  toon  increased  to  nieh  a  number,  at  enabled  him  to 
keep  tlie  field,  and  dispute  the  empire  with  Eusebes.* 

Tlie  latter,  to  strenrthen  himself  upon  the  throne,  had  married  Selena,  tte 
widow  of  Giypus.  That  politic  princess,  upon  the  decease  of  her  husbandi 
had  found  means  to  secure  part  of  the  empire  in  her  own  possession,  and  had 
provided  herself  with  good  troops.  Eusebes  married  her,  therefore,  for  the 
augmentation  of  his  forces.  Lathyrus,  from  whom  she  had  been  taken,  to 
avence  himself  for  that  injury,  sent  to  Cnidos  for  Demetrius  Euchares*  the 
fourth  son  of  Grypus,  who  was  brought  up  in  that  place,  and  made  him  king 


at  Damascus.  Eusebes  and  Philip  were  too  much  employed  aminst  ea<£ 
other,  to  prevent  that  blow.  For  though  Eusebes  had  well  retrievi'd  his  affiurs. 
and  augmented  his  power  by  his  marriage,  Philip,  however,  still  snpported 
himself,  and  at  last  so  completely  defeated  Eusebes  in  a  great  battle,  that 
he  was  reduced  to  abandon  nis  dominions,  and  take  refuge  among  the  Par^ 
thians,  whose  king  at  that  time  was  Mithriaates  11.  snrnamed  the  Great  The 
empire  of  Syria  by  this  means  became  divided  between  Philip  and  Demetrius, 

Two  years  after.  Eusebes,  assisted  by  the  Parthians,  returned  into  Syria, 
repossessed  himsen  of  part  of  what  he  had  before^  and  involved  Philip  in  new 
difficulties.  Another  competitor  fell  also  upon  his  hands,  almost  at  tbe  same 
time;  this  was  Antiochus  Dionysius.  his  brother,  the  fifth  son  of  Grypus.  He 
seized  the  city  of  Damascus,  made  nimself  king  of  Coelosyria,  and  supported 
himself  in  it  for  three  years. 

Afisurs  were  not  more  quiet,  nor  crime  and  perfidy  less  frequent  in  EgypC, 
than  in  Syria.  Cleopatra,  not  oeing  able  to  suffer  a  companion  in  the  supreme 
authority,  nor  to  admit  her  son  Alexander  to  share  the  honour  of  the  throne 
with  her^  resolved  to  rid  herself  of  him,  in  order  to  reign  alone  for  the  future. 
That  pnnce,  who  was  apprized  of  her  design,  prevented  her,  and  put  her  to 
death.  She  was  a  monster  of  a  woman,  who  had  spared  neithier  mother,  sonS| 
nor  daughters,  and  had  sacrificed  every  thins  to  the  ambitious  desire  of  reign- 
ing. She  was  punished  in  this  manner  for  her  crimes,  and  by  a  crime  equal 
toner  own.t 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  reader,  as  well  as  myself,  is  struck  whh  horror  at 
the  sieht  of  so  dreadful  a  scene  as  our  history  has  for  some  time  exhibited.  It 
furnishes  us  no  where  with  such  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  nor  widi 
examples  of  so  many  kings  dethroned,  betrayed,  and  murdered  by  their  nearest 
relations,  their  brothers,  sons,  mothers,  wives,  friends,  and  confidants ;  who  all, 
in  cool  blood,  with  premeditated  design,  reflection,  and  concerted  policy,  eio- 
ployed  the  most  odious  and  most  inhuman  means  to  those  effects.  Never  was 
the  anger  of  Heaven  more  distinguished,  or  more  dreadful,  than  against  these 
princes  and  people.  We  see  here  a  sad  complication  of  the  blackest  and  most 
detestable  crimes,  perfidy,  imposture  of  heirs,  divorces,  poisoninr,  and  incest 
Princes  on  a  sudden  become  monsters,  disputing  treachery  and  wickedness 
with  each  other,  attaining  crowns  with  rapidity,  and  disappearing  as  soon ; 
reigning  mily  to  satiate  ttieir  passions,  and  to  render  their  people  unhappy. 
Such  a  situation  of  a  kingdom,  wherein  all  orders  of  the  state  are  In  confosion, 
all  laws  d^pised,  justice  abolished,  all  crimes  secure  of  impunity,  denotes  ap- 
proaching ruin^  and  seems  to  call  for  it  in  the  loudest  manner. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Alexandria,  that  Alexander  had  caused  his 
mother  to  be  put  to  death,  that  horrid  crime  made  the  parricide  so  odious  to 
his  subjects,  that  they  could  not  endure  him  any  longer.  They  expelled  him, 
and  called  Lathyrus,  whom  they  replaced  upon  the  throne,  in  which  he  sup- 
ported himself  to  his  death.  Alexander  having  got  some  ships  together,  en- 
deavoured to  return  into  Egypt  die  year  following,  but  without  success.  He 
perilled  soon  after  in  a  new  expedition  which  he  undertook. 
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The  Syrinn»  wwy  of  Ae  eontifnial  wm  made  In  dwir  comrtry  by  4^ 
princes  of  the  Kouso  of  Seleucus  for  the  sovereignty^  and  other  calamities,  in 
which  they  were  perpetually  exposed,  resolved  at  last  to  ezdode  them  all,  and 
to  submit  to  a  foreign  prince,  who  might  deliver  them  from  the  many  evils 
those  divisions  occasioned,  and  restore  the  tranquillity  of  their  country.  Some 
had  thoughts  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus ;  others  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt. 
But,  the  kurmer  was  actually  encagjed  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  the  otner 
had  always  been  the  enemy  of  Syria.  They  therefore  determined  upon  elect- 
ing Tieranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  acquaint  him  with  tiieir 
resolution,  and  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him.  He  agreed  to  it,  came  to 
Syria,  ana  took  possession  of  the  crown,  which  he  wore  eighteen  years.  He 
governed  that  kingdom  fourteen  years  together  by  a  viceroy  named  Megadates, 
whom  he  did  not  recall  from  that  office,  till  he  had  occasion  for  him  against 
the  Romans.* 

Eusebes,  being  driven  out  of  hb  dominions  by  his  subjects  and  Tigranes, 
took  refuge  in  Cilicia,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  concealment 
and  obscurity.  As  to  Philp,  it  was  not  known  what  became  of  htm.  It  19 
probable  that  he  was  killed  in  some  action  with  Tigranes.  Selena,  the  wife 
of  Eusebes,  retained  Ptolemais,  with  part  of  Phoenicia  and  Co&losyria,  and 
reigned  there  many  years  after,  which  enabled  her  to  ffive  her  two  sons  an 
education  wortliy  of  their  birtb.t  The  eldest  was  called  Antiochus  Asiaticus^ 
and  the  youngest  Seleucus  Cybiosactes.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
them  in  the  sequel. 

Some  time  after  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  been  replaced  upon  the  throne  of 
Egynt,  a  considerable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  rebels  beine 
overthrown  and  defeated  in  a  ereat  battle,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  of 
Thebes,  where  they  defended  uiemselves  with  incredible  obstinacy.  It  was 
at  lengtn  taken,  after  a^siege  of  three  years.  Lathyrus  used  it  with  so  much 
rieour,that  from  beinff  the  greatest  and  richest  city  till  then  in  Egypt,  it  was 
almost  reduced  to  noU)ing.t 

Lathyrus  did  not  long  survive  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  To  compute  from  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  had  reigned  thirty-six  years :  eleven  Jointly  with  his 
mother  in  Egypt,  eighteen  in  Cyprus,  and  seven  alone  in  Egypt,  after  his 
mother's  death.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  succeeded  him,  who  was  his  only 
legitimate  issue.  Her  proper  name  was  Berenice :  but  by  the  established- 
custom  of  that  house,  all  the  sons  were  called  Ptolemy,  and  the  daughters 
Cleopatra.§ 

Sylla,  at  that  time  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome,  sent  Alexander  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  crown  of  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Lathyrus.  as  the 
nearest  male  heir  of  the  deceased.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Alexanaer  who 
had  put  his  mother  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Alexandria  had  already  set 
Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and  she  had  been  six  months  in  possession  of  it 
when  Alexander  arrived.  To  accommodate  the  difference,  and  not  to  draw 
Sylla,  the  master  of  Rome,  and,  in  consequence,  dispenser  of  law  to  the  uni- 
verse, upon  their  hands,  it  was  agreed,  that  Cleopatra  and  he  should  marry, 
and  reign  jointlj'.  But  Alexander,  wno  either  did  not  approve  of  her  for  a 
wife,  or  would  have  no  associate  in  the  throne,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
nineteen  days  after  their  marriage,  and  reigned  alone  fifteen  years.  Murder 
and  parricide  were  no  longer  reckoned  as  any  thing  in  those  times,  and  might 
be  said  to  have  grown  into  fashion  among  princes  and  princesses.|| 

Some  time  after,  Nicomedes  king  of  Bitbynia  died,  having  first  made  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs.  His  country  by  that  means  became  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire,  as  Cyrenaica  did  also  the  same  year.  The  Romans,  in- 
jttead  of  appropriating  the  latter  to  themselves,  had  granted  it  liberty.   Twenty 


•  A.  M.  Sffin.  Ant. 

♦  Tie.  In  V«.  !!._.. 

$  A.  M,  3833.    Ant. 


.  J%  C.  83.    JqsUd.  1.  xl.  e.  1.  et  3.  Appian.  iniSjrr.  p.  118.   Joseph.  Aptia.  1.  xiiL  e.  9C 
61.    ApfMM.  in  Syr.  0. 133.    Stnb.  I.  xvii.  p.  196.  |  Pamaa.  in  Attic,  f.  Ifiw 

^t.  I.  C.  If  Appian.  de  Bel.  Cir.  p.  414.    Porpb/r.  in  Qrmc  BmL  ••  0X. 
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ydun  nMr  wMBc  MfMMy  dwiniy  iriilch  tiiQtt  Mdiiioii  mmI  tff^MUKy  bftd  occa* 
•lm«d  inifiilie  cabnMtiaf.  Itis  said,  thai  tbe  Jews,  who  had  heen  long  titled 
fhcK,  and  conqKited  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  contributed  Tenr  much  to  thoae 
diMNrdera.  The  Romans,  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  were  obliged  to  accept  Cy- 
leBfldca^  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  last  king's  wiD,  and  to 
fedoee  it  to  a  Roman  province** 

SBCnOir  Til.-— POMPET  DISPOSSESSES  AITTIOCHITS  ASfATTCirS  Of  THE  nffOMM 
OF  STRIA.     TROUBLES  IN  JVDEA  AND  EOTPT* 

Some  troi&les  which  happened  in  Egypt,  occasioned  by  the  disgust  taken 
agunst  Alexander,  made  Selena,  the  sister  of  Lathynis,  conceive  thoughts  of 
pretending  to  the  crown.  She  sent  her  two  sons,  Andochus  Asiaticus  and 
Seleocus,  whom  she  had  by  Antiochus  Eusebes,  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  senate 
in  her  behalf.  The  important  affairs  which  employed  Rome,  at  that  dme  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Mithridates,  and  perhaps  the  motives  of  policy,  from 
which  she  had  always  opposed  the  kines  who  were  for  joining  tne  forces  of 
Egypt  with  those  of  Syria,  prevented  the  princes  from  obtainmg  what  they 
demanded.  After  a  residence  of  two  years  at  Rome,  and  ineffectual  solicita- 
tions, they  set  out  upon  their  return  into  their  own  kingdom.f 

Tue  eldest^  cdled  Antiochus,  resolved  to  pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily .{  He 
experienced  an  insult  there,  which  is  hardly  credible,  and  shows  how  much 
Rome  was  corrupted  in  the  times  we  speak  of;  to  what  excess  the  avarice  of 
the  magistrates  sent  into  the  provinces  rose;  and  what  horrid  rapine  they 
committed  with  impunity,  and  in  the  sight,  and  with  the  knowleoge  of  the 
whole  world. 

Verres  was  at  that  time  pretor  in  Sicily.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  An- 
tiochus liad  arrived  at  Syracuse,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  and  had  been 
told,  that  that  prince  had  very  many  rare  and  precious  things  with  him,  he 
judged  bis  arrival  a  kind  of  rich  inheritance  fallen  to  him.  He  began  by 
senmng  Antiochus  some  considerable  presents,  consisting  of  provisions  c^arine, 
oil,  and  corn.  He  then  invited  him  to  supper.  The  hall  was  magnificently 
adorned ;  the  tables  set  off  with  all  hb  vessels  of  the  most  excellent  workman- 
ship, of  which  he  had  a  great  number.  The  feast  was  sumptuous  ana  deli- 
cate, for  he  had  taken  care  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  it  so.  In 
a  wordy  the  king  withdrew,  well  convinced  of  the  praetor's  magnificence,  and 
sdll  better  satisfied  with  the  honourable  reception  he  had  given  him.S 

He  invited  Verres  to  supper  in  his  turn ;  exposed  all  his  riches,  multitudes 
of  silver  vessels,  and  many  cups  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  after  the  custom  of 
kings,  and  especially  those  of  Syria.  There  was  among  the  rest  a  very  large 
vessel  for  wine,  made  of  one  precious  stone.  Verres  took  each  af  these  ves- 
sels into  his  hand  one  after  the  other,  praised  and  admired  them ;  the  king  re- 
joiced that  the  praetor  of  the  Roman  people  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  en- 
tertainmentH 

*  A.M.  39-28.  Ant.  J.  C.  76.  Appian.  in  Mithridat.  p.  318.  De  Bell.  Ciril.  1.  i.  p.  430.  Lir.  Zpitt 
1.  Ixx.  at  xeiii.    Pint,  in  Lncol.  p.  493. 

f  "Siegt*  SyriKf  rages  Andochi  filioi  pueroi,  sciUs  Rome  nnper  foiMa,  qui  venerant  non  propter  Sjrim 
tagnuni,  nam  id  sine  eontxoTenia  obtinebant,  at  a  patre  et  a  nutjoribus  aeceperant ;  sed  repium  Mryvli  ad 
M  et  Selenan  matrem  soam  pertinere  arbitrabantur.  Hi.  poBtquam  temportbns  populi  Komaii  exclan,  per 
•eaatmn  ag^ere  qon  roluerant  non  potuerunt.  in  Sjrrtam  in  re|;nam  patriom  profecti  sunt.  A.  M.  3931.  Ant. 
J.  C.  7S.    Cie.  Orat  ri.  in  Ver  n.  61—67. 

X  Eontffl  alter,  <|ui  Antiochus  vocatar,  iter  per  Siciliam  facere  roluit 

y  Itaqne  isto  fVerre)  pnntare  yenit  Sjraeusas.  Hie  Verres  hcreditatem  sibi  venissc  aibitratos  est,  quod 
in  ejus  regnam  ae  maaus  ronerat  is,  quem  iste  et  audlerat  multa  secum  preclara  habere,  et  suspicabattir. 
Jffittit  homini  munera  satis  laq^a;  h«c  ad  usom  domesticuin,  vine,  olei,  quod  visum  erat,  etiam  tritiei  quod 
•atia  easet.  Deinde  ipsun  reifem  ad  canam  invitat.  £zornat  ample  magaificeque  triclinium.  Exponit  ea, 
qmbos  aboadabat,  plnrima  ac  polcherrlnia  vasa  ar^ntea. — Omnibus  curat  rebus  instructum  et  paratnm  at 
nt  coavirinm.  Gtuid  multa  ?  Rex  ita  discessit,  at  et  istum  coplose  omatum,  et  se  bonorUice  acceptum  ar> 
biiraretar. 

It  Vocat  ad  c«Bnam  defaide  ipse  pnetorem.  Exponit  suas  copias  omnes ;  multum  argentum,  non  pauca 
ctiam  p«eiila  «x  auro,  quae,  ut  mos  est  regius,  et  maaime  in  Syria,  gemmis  erant  distincta  elariasimis.  Era! 
ctiam  T8S  vinariam  ex  nna  gamma  per^randL — Iste  onumquodque  tos  in  roanus  uimere,  laadare,  mirari. 
R«x  gmadmn  pratoiS  popali  Rovaani  lalM  jacnadum  aigraUim  illud  esse  eonrivium; 


From  tbcfitefefth  4ie  iMMrliad  no  odwr.  thaoi^  <1wb  ^  pkiin  li^r  A» 
tiodras,  and  sendini^  him  away  robbed  of  oQ  Ms  rich  dfecta.  -He  aant  to-d(^ 
nre  that  he  would  M  him  have  the  finest  of  the  vesids  he  had  aaan  at  hb  houH^ 
under  pretence  of  showinf  them  to  his  workmen.  The  prince^  who  did  not 
know  Verres,  complied  without  difficuky  or  suspiekm.  Tbeprctoraeolagaii^ 
to  denre  that  he  would  lend  him  the  vessel  made  of  a  single  preckMis  stone. 
tint  he  might  consular  it  more  exactly,  as  he  said.  The  kmg  sent  him  that  also.* 

But  to  crown  all,  the  kinirs  of  Syria,  of  whom  we  speak,  had  carried  a 
branch  sconce  with  them  to  Rome,  of  singular  beauty,  as  well  from  the  pre- 
aous  stones  with  which  it  was  adorned,  as  its  exquisite  workmanship.  With 
this  they  intended  to  adorn  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  burned  during;  the 
wars  between  Marius  and  Svlla,  and  was  then  rebuilding.  But  that  edifice 
not  bein^  finished,  they  would  not  leave  it  behind  them,  nor  sul&r  any  one  to 
have  a  sif  ht  of  it ;  in  order  that  when  it  shoukl  appear  at  aproper  time  in  the 
temple  orjhipiter,  the  surprise  might  add  to  the  admiration  of  It,  and  the  ehnm 
of  novelty  give  new  splendour  to  the  present.  They  therefore  chose  to  carnr 
it  back  into  Syria,  resolvinr  to  send  ambassadors  to  ofier  this  rare  and  magnift- 
oent  gift,  among  many  others,  to  the  god,  when  they  should  know  that  his 
statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple.t 

Verres  was  informed  of  all  this  by  some  secret  means ;  for  the  prince  had 
taken  care  to  have  the  sconce  concealed :  not  that  he  feared  or  suspected  imy 
tbmg,  but  that  few  peoc^e  might  see  it  before  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  public 
view  of  the  Romans.  The  praetor  demanded  it  of  the  king,  and  earnestly  beg- 
|ped  him  to  send  it  to  him,  expressing  a  great  desire  to  examine  it,  and  promi»- 
m|^  to  let  no  one  else  see  it  The  young  prince,  with  the  candour  and  sbs- 
plicity  of  whose  youth  the  noble  sentiments  of  his  mind  were  united,  was  far 
from  suspecting  any  bad  design.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  cury  the  soonoe 
secredy  to  Verres,  well  covered  from  sight,  which  was  done  accordingly.  As 
sooq  as  the  wrappers  were  taken  off,  and  the  prcetor  beheld  it,  he  cned  out. 
^  this  is  a  present  worthy  of  a  prince,  worthy  of  a  king  of  Syria,  worthy  or 
the  Capitol."  For  it  was  amazingly  splendid,  from  the  quantity  of  fine  jewds 
with  wnich  it  was  adorned,  and  the  variety  of  the  workmanship,  in  which  art 
seemed  to  vie  with  the  materials ;  and  at  die  same  time  of  so  large  a  size,  that 
It  was  easy  to  distinguish  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  used  In  the  palaces 
of  men,  but  to  adorn  a  vast  and  superb  temple.  The  officers  of  Antiochus 
having  given  the  praetor  full  time  to  consider  it,  prepared  to  carry  it  back,  bat 
were  told  by  him,  that  he  would  examine  it  more  at  his  leisure,  and  that  his 
curiosity  was  not  yet  sufficiendy  gratified.  He  then  bade  them  go  home,  and 
leave  the  sconce  with  him.    Tney  accordingly  returned  whhout  it^ 

*  PAfUA  \mm  iad*  dkeeiivHi  Ml,  oefiUM  e«t  mikil  alM,  ^vod  ipift  m%  4«eUrtnt,  aia  qiMnadnaQ^pm 
fegvai  ex  prtTuieiA  spoltutina  expellatoaique  dimitteret  M ittit  rofmtum  rasm  ea,  ^ uk  milcherriina  apod  il- 
lam  riderat :  ait  le  tub  ealatoribui  relle  ostendere.  Rex«  qui  iftum  non  noMet,  sine  ulla  Mtpiciooe,  ttb«i»- 
tiniinf  flititit  M ittit  «tiMB  trallain  gefluneam  rofatim ;  relle  ••  aam  diligeatias  cansidcraM.  £aqtioqae 
mittitur. 

t  Nvnc  relMnan.  jodleet.  attendite— Caadelabnm  e  gemmU  ckriMiaiis  o^n  aiinbili  peilectem.  i«gcf 
hi*  Qoo*  dico,  Roroam  com  attadiMeiit  at  in  Capitolie  pooerent :  qaod  BeBdam  etiaaa  perfttctHB  templaai  of* 
fenderaat,  neque  ponere,  neque  vnlgo  ottendere  ac  profeire  Tohwnmt;  at,  et  OMf  ni&eaatiiM  ri4»x»Uir,  0901 
foo  tampore  in  tella  Jovit  Opt.  Max.  poneretnr,  et  clariiM,  cam  palehritado  ejm  neeof  ad  oeidM  iMmiawm 
atque  intern  penreniret.  Statnenint  id  lecum  in  Syrian  nportare,  at,  eoai  aadJMeal  tiaaabuHtHa  Jam 
-^    Max.dedicar       * ' '     ^      ....  .    • ^      . 


Opt  Max.  dedicatnm,  legatos  mittereat,  qai  cam  e«teru  rebot  illod  qaoqae  asiaiiam  atqaa  pnlehci 
daaam  ia  CapitoUam  aSerreat 

X  Peireait  res  ad  iftius  aoret  aeteio  qooaiodo.  Nam  rex  id  eelatnm  Tolaafat ;  aoa^aa  qaidaaam  acta- 
«ret  aut  suBpicaretur,  led  nt  ne  multi  iflad  ante  pereipereat  oe«Ii«,  qoam  popttlaa  Romaaaa.  Iita  petit  a 
rege,  et  earn  plorimis  reibis  rogat,  oti  ad  te  mittat :  capers  le  dieit  iaipieare,  neqaa  le  aUis  rideadi  — ^~ 
tatem  esse  factnmm.    Antiochui,  qui  aaimo  et  paeriK  enet  et  regie,  nikil  de  istnt  ianpnibitale  aaaf 

att.    Imperat  euii.  at  id  in  iiratorium  inrolutam  quam  oceoititdme  deferrent.    dna  fWiUaqaam  attal 

iaralacriiqae  rejectis  eonstitneraat,  itte  damara  cmpit,  digaam  rem  erne  regao  Sjrai*  digaaia  f^  m^ 
sere,  digaam  capitolio.  Eleaim  erat  eo  spleadore,  qai  ex  elari»simis  et  plurtmis  gemmU,  erne  debebat;  ea 
▼arietate  opcram,  nt  an  certare  rideretnr  cam  copia  ;  ea  magaitadiae,  at  iateHigi  pamit«  aao  ad  homiBaHi 
Apperetum,  ted  ad  ampHMimi  templi  oraamentam,  erne  factam.  Q,aad  com  mlit  jam  panpexina  TideMtaih 
teileva  iacipiimt  at  rererreat.  Itte  ait  te  Telle  illad  etiam  atqne  etiam  eoatidetara  t  aeaaaoanm  aa  99f  m^ 
«»«»     Jqbet  Ulpi  diwsedefa.  at  caadalabtam  taliaqawa.    6it  iBi  tam  iaaaea  ad  Artfaa^oMfaiai  laiiliw 


^ftmVktgWto  net  Armed  nt&m,9Mi\md  iiowMiMem:  butsevenJikyf 
elapsed,  end  the  sconce  was  not  brought  home.  The  prince  therefore  tent  to 
demand  it  of  the  prsetor,  who  put  it  off  till  the  next  day ;  but  it  was  not  re- 
tttmcKl.  At  ktigth  he  ai^plied  in  person  to  him,  and  requested  him  torestoie 
k.  Who  wouki  beiieve  it  ?  That  very  sconce,  which  Verrea  knew  fnmi  the 
]nince  himself  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  Capitol,  and  designed  for  the  ^reat  Jo- 
piter,  and  the  Roman  people,  ne  earnestly  entreated  tiK  prince  to  give  him. 
Antiochus  excusing  himself,  both  from  the  vow  he  had  made  to  consecrate  it 
to  Jupitef,  and  ^e  judgment  which  the  several  nations  that  had  been  co»> 
eemed  in  the  workmanship  of  it,  and  knew  for  whom  it  was  designed,  would 
pass  upon  such  an  action ;  the  prsetor  began  to  threaten  him  in  the  snarpett 
terras :  but  when  he  saw  that  his  menaces  had  no  more  efiect  than  his  en* 
treaties,  he  ordered  the  prinee  to  quit  hts  province  before  night ;  and  alleged 
for  his  reason,  that  he  had  reeeived  advice  from  good  authority,  that  pirates 
of  Syria  were  about  to  land  in  Sicily.* 

The  king  upon  that  withdrew  to  the  public  plaee,  and,  with  tean  in  his 
eyes,  declared  with  a  loud  voice,  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Syracusans, 
calling  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  Verres  had  Uiken  from  him  a  sconce 
of  gold,  ennched  with  precious  stones,  which  was  to  -nave  been  placed  in  the 
Capitol,  to  be  a  monument  in  that  august  temple,  of  his  alliance  and  amity 
with  the  Roman  people :  that  he  was  not  concerned,  and  did  not  complain, 
for  Che  other  vessels  of  gold  and  jewels  which  Verres  had  got  from  him ;  but 
to  see  that  sconce  taken  from  him  by  violence,  was  a  misfortune  and  an  a^ 
front  that  made  him  inconsolable.  That  though  by  his  own  and  the  inten-  • 
tion  of  his  brother,  that  sconce  was  already  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  however, 
he  offered,  presented,  dedicated,  and  consecrated  it  again  to  that  god,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  citizens  who  heard  him,  and  called  Jupiter  to  witnes» 
Uie  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  the  piety  of  his  intentions.! 

Antiochus  Asiaticus,  having  returned  into  Asia,  soon  after  ascended  the 
throne ;  he  reiffned  over  part  of  the  country  for  the  space  of  four  years.  Pon* 
pey  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  during  the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  re- 
duced Syria  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.J 

What  thoughts  could  foreign  nations  conceive^  and  how  odious  should  the 
Roman  name  be  to  them,  when  they  heard,  that  m  a  Roman  province,  a  king 
had  i^een  so  grossly  injured  by  the  praetor  himself,  a  guest  plundered,  an  ally 
and  friend  of  the  Roman  people  driven  away  with  tSe  hirnest  indignity  and 
violence  !  And  what  Ciceh)  reproaches  VAres  with  in  ttiis  place,  was  not 
peculiar  to  him ;  it  was  the  crime  of  almost  all  the  magistrates  sent  by  Rome 
mto  provinces ;  a  crime  which  the  senate  and  people  seemed  to  approve,  and 
of  which  they  made  themselves  equally  guilty,  by  their  weak  and  abject  coih 
nivance.  "  We  have  seen  for  several  years,"  says  the  same  Cicero,  in  another 
of  his  orations  against  Verres,  "  and  have  suffered  in  silence,  the  wealth  of 
all  nations  to  be  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  few  private  persons.  Athens, 
Pergamus,  Cyzicum,  Miletus,  Chio,  Samos,  in  fine,  all  Asia,  Achaia,  Greece, 

*  Rex  primo  irihil  metuere,  nihil  Butpicari.  Dim  umis,  alter,  pluraij  oon  referri.  Tum  BtftUtfex  ad  '»■ 
tnm.  ri  sibi  vidaator,  ut  redd«t>  Jubet  iite  poiterioi  ad  m  reverti.  Mirum  illi  Tid«ri.  Mittii  iteram :  bob 
fedditur.  Ipse  hominem  appellat :  ro^at  ut  reddat.  Os  hoininis  insigoemque  iinpudeotiam  cog^oscita. 
)Q,iiod  sciKt,  qaodque  ex  ipso  re|e  audistet,  in  Capitolio  ewe  ponendam  ;  quod  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  quad  popuW 
Rom.  aervari  riderat^  id  nbi  at-doDaret,  rofCJwe  at  ▼vhemeoter  petare  ccapil.  Cum  Wf  aa  religrione  Joria 
-Catpitolini  et  homioam  existimatiooe  impediri  dieeret,  quod  multe  natroneg  teates  esseot  illius  operii  ae 
fmiaeria :  iate  homini  minari  acerrime  coepit.  Ubi  videt  earn  oihilo  magis  minis  qtiam  ^raBclbut  perniovaii, 
•»p«ste  homlaem  de  proviocia  jobet  aate  noctem  diicedere.  Ait  se  comperisse,  ex  ejus  regno  piratai  10 
j^icUiaim  esse  venturos. 

f  Rex  maximo  conveotu  Sj^Tacusis,  in  foro,  fleas,  decs  hominesque  contestans,  clamare  cob  pit,  candel*- 
brum  factum  e  gemtnis,  quod  in  Capitol'mm  missurus  esset,  quod  in  templo  clarissino,  popqlo  Rom.  moiitt> 
teentum  sine  societatis  aminitiffique  esse  Toluisset,  id  sibi  C.  Verrem  abstulisse.    De  cseteria  operibus  ex 

re  et  geounta,  quae  sua  penes  illuro  essent,  se  noo  labovare :  hoc  sibi  eripi  roiaecom  esse  et  tadigouBD.    Id 

i  antea  jam,  meiite  at  cogitatione  suss  fratrisque  aoi,  coosecratum  esse! :  tamen  tuiA  se  in  iUo  eonvenW 


-etn  antea  jam,  meiAe  at  cogitatione  suss  fratrisque 


««naBi  RomaRonim  dare,  donare,  dicare.  eoasecrare,  Jovi  Opt.  Max.  testemque  ipanm  Jorem  mm  vt>JUNi» 
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l^ily^  are  now  endoied  in  some  of  the  coontry4HMi8tt  of  those  ridi  and  un* 
just  men  of  rapine,  while  a  general  want  of  money  is  experienced  in  all  other 
placej.  And  we  have  just  reason  to  condemn  ourselves,  for  conniving  in  all 
these  crying  and  terrible  disorders,  as  those  who  commit,  take  no  manner  of 
pains  to  conceal  them,  nor  to  hide  their  thefts  and  depredations  firom  the  eyes 
and  knowledge  of  the  public."* 

Such  was  Rome  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  which  soon  occasioned  its 
ruin,  and  the  loss  of  its  liberty.  And,  m  my  opinion,  to  consider  in  this  man- 
ner the  failings  and  vices  that  prevail  in  a  state,  to  examine  thdr  causes  and 
effects,  to  enter  thus  into  men's  most  secret  retirements,  to  use  that  expression, 
to  study  closely  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  those  who  govern,  is  a  much 
more  important  part  of  history,  than  that  which  only  treats  of  neges,  battl^ 
and  conquests ;  to  which,  however,  we  must  return. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  in  Judea,  had  always  been  involved  in 
troubles  and  seditions,  occasioned  by  the  powerful  faction  of  the  Pharisees, 
omtinually  opposed  to  him,  because  he  was  not  of  a  dbposition  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  governed  by  Uiem.  His  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  those  disorders.  Alex- 
andra, hb  wife,  was  appointed  supreme  administratrix  of  the  nation,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  king's  last  will.  She  caused  her  eldest  son  Hyrcanus  to  be  ackpow- 
ledged  high-priest.  The  Pharisees  continually  persisted  in  persecuting  those 
who  had  been  their  enemies  in  the  late  reign.  That  princess,  at  her  death, 
appointed  Hyrcanus  her  sole  heu*.  but  Aristobulus,  hb  younger  brother,  had 
the  strongest  party,  and  took  hb  place.f 

Nothing  but  troubles  and  violent  aeitations  were  to  be  seen  on  all  sides,  tn 
X  Egypt,  tlie  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  king  Alexander,  took  up  arms  and 
expelled  him,  and  called  in  Ptolemy  Auletes.  He  was  a  bastard  of  Lathy- 
nis,  who  never  had  a  legitimate  son.  He  was  sumamed  Auletes,  that  is  to 
say,  '^  the  player  upon  the  flute,"  because  he  valued  himself  so  much  upon 
playing  well  on  that  instrument,  that  he  disputed  the  prize  of  it  in  the  public 
games.  Alexander,  being  driven  out  in  this  manner,  went  to  Pompey,  who 
was  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  demand  aid  of  him.  Pompey  would  not 
interfere  in  his  affairs,  because  they  were  foreign  to  his  commission.  That 
prince  retired  to  Tyre,  to  wait  there  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  :t  but  none 
offered,  and  he  died  there  some  time  after. 

Before  hb  death  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  declared  the  Roman  people 
hb  heirs.  The  succession  was  important,  and  included  all  the  dominions 
which  Alexander  had  possesse  J>,  and  to  which  he  had  retained  a  lawful  right, 
of  which  the  violence  he  had  sustained  could  not  deprive  him.  The  affair  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  senate.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  the 
testator  had  been  sovereign,  and  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. The  majority  of  the  senators  did  not  approve  this  advice.  They  had 
very  lately  taken  possession  of  Bith^nia.  which  had  been  kft  them  by  the 
will  of  Nicomedes,  and. of  Cyrenaica  ana  Libya,  which  had  been  also  given 
them  by  that  of  Apion ;  and  they  had  reduced  all  those  countries  into  Roman 
provinces.  They  were  afraid,  that  if  they  also  accepted  Egypt  and  the  ble 
of  Cyprus,  in  virtue  of  a  like  aonation,  that  their  facility  in  accumulating  pro- 
vinces might  give  too  great  umbrage,  and,  express  too  clearly  a  design  formed 
to  engross  in  the  same  manner  all  other  states.     They  believed  besides,  that 

*  Pfttimur  multot  jam  aonos  et  Bileroos,  cam  rideamui  ad  paucoi  hominei  onwei  oaamom  natiomim  pecn- 
niu  perreniue.  Q,aod  eo  magia  ferre  equo  animo  atque  concedere  ridemur,  quia  nemo  istonim  di«imo> 
lat,  nemo  laborat,  ut  obscura  lua  enpiditas  eise  rideatur. — Ubi  pecuniai  ezteranim  natiooum  cms  artittr*- 
mint,  qoibos  nunc  omnes  e^ot,  cnm  Atbenas,  Pergamum,  Cjrzicum,  Miletum»  Chiuok,  Samam  totam,  de- 
nque  Aiiam,  Achaiam,  Greciam,  SicUiam.  jam  In  paucU  vUlis,  iacluaai  eaie  rideatis.— Cie.  m  ver.  nil.  d« 
mpl.  D.  1S5.  136. 
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Als'ciiterptise  might  mvolte  them  in  anothor  war,  which  would  einbtttraii 
them  very  roach,  while  they  were  engaged  with  Mithridates.  So  that  they 
cooftented  themselves  for  the  present  with  causing  all  the  effects,  whicn  Ale»» 
ander  had  at  his  death,  to  be  brought  from  Tyre,  and  did  not  meddle  with 
(he  rest  of  his  estates.  This  proceeding  sufficiendy  ims^ed,  that  they  did 
not  renounce  the  wiU,a8  the  sequel  will  rally  explahi.* 

This  is  the  foufth  etample  of  dominions  left  to  the  Roman  peop.e  by  will ; 
a  very  singular  Custom,  and  almost  unheard-of  in  aU  other  history^  which  ui^ 
doubtedly  does,  great  honour  to  those  in  whose  favour  it  was  established  The 
usual  methods  oi  extending  the  bounds  of  a  state,  are  war  and  conquest  Bui 
with  what  enormous  injustice  and  violence  are  those  methods  attended,  and 
how  much  devastation  and  blood  must  it  cost  to  subject  a  country  by  forc» 
of  arms  ?  In  this,  however,  there  b  nothing  cruel  and  inhuman,  and  neither 
tears  nor  blood  are  shed.  It  is  a  pacific  and  leg^itimate  increase  of  power, 
the  simple  acceptance  of  a  voluntary  gift*  Subjection  here  has  nothing  of  vio» 
lence  to  enforce  it,  and  proceeds  from  the  heart 

There  is  another  sort  of  violence,  which  has  neidier  the  name  nor  appear^ 
ance  of  being  so,  but  it  is  no  less  dangerous  on  that  account.  I  mean  seduc- 
tion :  when,  to  obtain  the  suffirages  of  a  people,  mean  arts,  inairect  means,  se- 
cret collusions,  and  great  donations  of  money,  are  employed  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  the  persons  of  the  highest  authority  in  states  and  kingdoms,  and 
events  are  influenced,  in  which  the  principal  agents  act  at  a  distance,  and  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  share.  In  this  we  now  speak  of,  there  was  no  visible 
trace  of  a  policjr  so  common  with  princes,  who,  far  from  making  any  scruple 
of  it,  imagined  it  to  be  their  glory. 

Attalus,  who  was  the  first,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  appointed  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs,  had  not  engaged  in  any  strict  union  with  that  republic,  dui^ 
ing  the  short  time  he  reigned.  As  for  Ptolemy  Apion^  king  of  Cyrenaica,  the 
Romans,  far  from  using  any  arts  to  attain  the  succession  to  his  dominions,  re-> 
Bounced  it,  left  the  people  in  thefuU  enioyment  of  their  liberty,  and  would  not 
accept  the  inheritance  afterwards,  till  tney  were  in  some  measure  obliged  to  do 
so.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  more  solicitous,  either  in  public  or  pri«> 
vate,  with  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,or  Ptolemy  Alexander  king  of  Ej[ypt 

What  motives,  then,  induced  these  princes  to  act  in  this  manner  ?  First, 
gratitude :  the  bouse  of  Attalus  was  indebted  for  all  its  splendour  to  the  R(^ 
mans ;  Nicomedes  had  been  defended  by  them  against  Mithridates :  and  next, 
love  for  their  people,  the  desire  of  procuring  a  lasting  tranquillity  fbr  them, 
and  the  idea  tney  had  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman 
power.  Tii^y  (tied  without  children,  or  lawful  successors  ;  for  bastards  were 
not  looked  upon  as  such.  They  had  only  in  view  the  future  divisions  and 
civil  wars  that  might  arise  about  the  choice  of  a  king,  dreadAil  examples  of  whieb 
were  presented  to  them  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  saw  with  their  own  eyes, 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  many  cities  and  nations  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  people.  ,        , . 

A  prince  in  the  situation  of  which  we  speak,  had  but  one  of  three  thmgs  to 
choose ;  either  to  leave  his  throne  to  the  ambition  of  the  grandees  of  his  king- 
dom ;  to  restore  to  his  subjects  their  entire  liberty,  by  instituting  a  republican 
government ;  or  to  give  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

The  first  choice  undoubtedly  exposed  the  kingdom  to  all  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  which  the  factions  and  jealousies  of  the  great  would  not  fell  to  ex- 
cite, and  condnue  with  heat  and  fury ;  and  the  prince's  love  for  his  subjects 
induced  him  to  spare  them  misfortunes  as  fatal  as  inevitable. 

The  execution  of  the  second  choice  was  impracticable.  There  are  manjT 
nations,  whose  genius,  manners,  characters,  and  habit  of  living^  do  not  admit 
their  being  formed  into  republics.     They  are  not  capable  of  that  uniform 
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equality,  that  dependence  upon  mute  laws,  wfaiebliaffe  not  wekfat  aMogfa  to 
enforce  obedience  to  them.  They  are  made  for  a  monarchy,  and  every  other 
kiod  of  goveraim^nt  is  incompatible  with  the  natural  frame  of  their  minds. 
Cyrenaica,  which  has  a  share  in  the  present  question,  is  a  proof  of  tkas ;  and 
du  ages  supply  us  with  examples  of  tlie  same  kind. 

A  prince,  therefore,  at  his  death,  could  not  do  more  wisely  than  to  leave 
his  subjects  the  alliance  and  protection  of  a  people,  feared  and  respected  by 
all  nations,  and  therefore  capable  of  defendini^  tfiem  from  the  unjust  and  vio- 
lent attempts  of  their  neighbours.  How  many  civil  divisions  and  bloody  dis- 
cords did  he  spare  them  by  thb  kind  of  testamentary  disposition  ?  This  ap- 
pears from  the  example  of  Cyrenaica.  The  Romans,  with  a  noble  disinter- 
estedness, having  refused  the  gift  which  the  king  had  made  them  at  his  death, 
that  unhappy  kingdom,  abandoned  to  liberty  and  its  own  inclination,  gave  itself 
up  to  cabals  and  intrigues.  Tom  by  a  thousand  factions,  furious  to  madness 
against  each  other,  and,  in  a  word,  become  Uke  a  ship  without  a  pilot  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  violent  storms,  it  suffered  many  years  the  most  incredible 
calamities ;  the  only  remedy  of  which  was  to  pray,  and  in  some  manner  to 
force,  the  Romans  to  vouchsafe  to  take  the  government  of  k  upon  themselves. 

Besides  this,  a  prince  by  such  conduct  did  no  more  than  prevent,  and  that 
advantageously  for^his  people,  what  must  necessarily  have  nappened  sooner 
or  later.  Was  there  any  city  or  state  capable  of  oppo»ng  the  Romans  ? 
Could  it  be  expected,  that  a  kingdom,  especially  when  the  royal  family  was  ex- 
tinct, could  support  itself,  and  its  independence,  long  a^inst  them  ?  There 
was  an  inevitable  necessity  for  its  falling  into  tne  hands  of  that  people ;  and 
for  that  reason,  it  was  highly  consistent  with  prudence  to  lighten  the  yoke  by  a 
voluntary  subjection.  For  they  made  a  great  difference  between  the  people 
who  submitted  to  them  freely,  as  to  friends  and  protectors,  and  those  who  only 
yielded  to  them  by  force,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  and  being  re- 
duced by  reiterated  defeats,  to  give  way  at  last  to  a  conqueror.  We  have  seen 
with  what  severity  the  Macedonians,  at  least  the  principal  persons  of  the  na- 
tion, and  after  them  the  AchsBans,  were  treated,  especially  during  the  first  years 
of  their  subjection. 

The  other  nations  suffered  nothing  of  that  kind,  and,  generally  speaking, 
of  all  foreign  yokes,  none  ever  was  lifter  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Scarcely 
could  its  weight  be  percdved  by  those  who  sustained  it.  The  subjection  of  Greece 
to  the  Roman  empire,  even  under  the  emperors  themselves,  was  rather  a 
means  to  ensure  the  public  tranquillity,  than  a  servitude  heavy  upon  private 
persons,  and  prejudicial  to  society.  Most  of  the  cities  were  governed  by  their 
ancient  laws,  had  always  their  own  manstrates,  and  wanted  very  little  of  en- 
joying entire  liberty.  They  were  by  thjit  means  secured  from  all  the  incon- 
veniences and  roisfortones  of  a  war  with  their  neighbours,  which  had  so  long 
and  so  cruelly  distressed  the  republics  of  Grreece  in  the  time  of  their  ances- 
tors. So  that  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be  great  gainers  in  ransoming  themselves 
from  these  inconveniences,  by  some  diminution  of  their  liberty. 

It  is  true,  the  provinces  sometimes  suffered  very  much  from  the  avarice  of 
governors.  But  these  were  only  traiMiiest  evils,  to  which  the  goodness  and 
justice  of  a  worthy  successor  applied  a  speedy  redress,  and  which,  after  all, 
were  not  comparable  to  the  dtserders  with  which  the  wars  of  the  Athenians. 
Thebans,  and  Lacedsemoniansy  against  each  other,  were  att«ided ;  and  still 
less  to  tht  violences  and  rava^s  occaskwied  1^  the  insi^iaMs  avarice  aaid  bar- 
haroos  cruelty  of  the  tyrants  m  many  cities  and  states. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  princes,  in  leaving  their  domink)ns 
to  the  Romans  after  their  death,  is,  that  their  people  never  exclahned  against 
diat  disposition,  nor  proceeded  to  any  revc^  of  their  own  accord,  to  prevent 
iU  taking  effect. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  excuse  the  Romans  entirely  in  this  place^nor  to  justify 
their  conduct  in  all  things.    I  have  a^ifficiently  observed  the  views  of  interest 


and  political  motives  of  their  actions*  I  only  say.  that  the  EUmian  govern^ 
ment,  especially  with  regard  to  those  who  submitted  vduntarily  to  them,  was 
fentle,  humane,  equitable,  advantageous  to  the  people,  and  the  source  of  tlieir 
peace  and  tranquillity.  There  were  indeed  private  oppressor^  who  made  the 
noraan  people  authorize  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
see  an  example :  but  there  were  always  a  considerable  number  of  citizens, 
zealous  for  the  public  good,  who  rose  up  against  those  violences,  and  declared 
loudly  for  justice.  This  happened  in  the  affair  of  Cyprus,  wluch  it  is  now 
time  to  relate. 

Clodius,  who  commanded  a  small  fleet  near  Cilicia,  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates  of  that  coast,  against  whom  he  had  been  sent.  He 
caused  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  be  desired  in 
his  name  to  send  him  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  That  prince,  who  was  a 
kind  of  prodigy  in  point  of  avarice,  sent  him  only  two  talents.  The  pirates 
chose  rather  to  release  Clodius  without  ransom,  than  to  take  so  small  a  sum.* 

His  thoughts  were  bent  on  beins;  revenged  on  that  king  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  had  found  means  to  ^et  himself  elect^  tribune  of  the  people ;  an  impoi^ 
tant  office,  which  gave  him  great  power.  Clodius  made  use  of  it  for  the  de* 
struction  of  his  enemy.  He  pretended  that  that  prince  had  no  rieht  to  the 
kingdom  of  Cyprus  which  had  been  left  to  the  Roman  people  by  the  will  of 
Alexander,  who  died  at  Tyre.  It  was  determined  in  consequence,  that  thi 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  that  of  Cyprus,  which  depended  on  it,  appertained  to 
the  Romans  in  virtue  of  that  donation ;  and  Clodius  accordingly  obtained  an 
order  of  the  people  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  to  depose  Ptolemy,  and 
to  confiscate  all  his  eflects.  To  put  so  unjust  a  design  in  execution,  he  had 
sufficient  influence  and  address  to  have  the  iustest  of  the  Romans  elected,  I 
mean  Cato,  whom  he  removed  from  the  republic,  under  the  pretext  of  an  hoi^ . 
ourable  commission,  that  he  might  not  find  him  an  obstacle  to  the  violent  and 
criminal  designs  he  meditated.  Cato  was  therefore  sent  into  the  inle  of  Cyprus^ 
to  deprive  a  prince  of  his  kingdom,  who  weU  deserved  that  aflront,  says  a 
historian^  for  tiis  many  irregularities ;  as  if  a  man's  vice  sufficiently  author- 
ized seizing  all  his  fortunes*! 

Cato,  on  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  sent  to  bid  Ptolemy  retire  peaceably,  and 
promised  him,  if  he  complied,  to  procure  him  the  higb-priesthood  of  the  tern* 
pie  of  Venus  at  Paphos,  the  revenues  of  which  were  sufficiently  coilsiderable 
for  his  honourable  subsistence.  Ptolemy  rejected  that  proposal.  He  was  not, 
however,  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself  against  the  power  o(  the  Romans; 
but  could  not  resolve,  after  having  worn  a  crown  so  long,  to  live  as  a  private 
person.  Determined  therefore  to  end  his  life  and  reign  together,  he  embarked 
with  all  his  treasures,  and  put  to  sea.  His  design  was  to  have  noles  bored  in 
the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  it  might  sink  with  nim,  and  all  his  riches.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  though  he  persisted  constantly 
in  the  resolution  of  dying  himself,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  include  his  inno- 
cent and  well-beloved  treasures  in  his  ruin ;  and  thereby  showed,  that  he  loved 
them  better  than  he  did  himself,  by  the  title  of  king  of  Cyprus,  but  in  fact  the 
mean  slave  of  his  money .t  He  returned  to  the  snore,  and  replaced  his  gofd. 
in  his  magazines,  after  which  he  poisoned  himself^  and  left  tne  whole  to  his 
enemies.  Cato  carried  those  treasures  the  following  year  to  Rome.  The 
sum  was  so  large,  that  in  the  j^reatest  triumphs  an  equal  amount  had  scarcely 
ever  been  laid  up  in  the  public  treasury.  Plutarch  says  it  was  nearly  seven 
thousand  talents.     Cato  caused  all  Ptolemy's  precious  effects  and  moveables 

''''■»  '  ' 

•  A.  X.  994&     Ant.  J.  C.  S8.    Strab.  L  W.  p.  084. 

t  p.  CloAu*  In  aenta  nb  koaorifioeiitiBMino  titulo  M.  Catoaem  a  np.  relafavit  <luipp«  Itgwoi  tuQj; 
«t  it  (Cato)— ■utteretnr  in  tatnlam  evpram,  ad  tpoUandttai  rnfao  Ptole»ieuni,«nim3U  jftomn  riUU  eain 
cootuneliam  mnritaa.— VelL  Patere.  1.  ii.  e.  4h. 

%  Procdl  dolrio  bin  ana  ponndit  dtrttins,  ted  a  diritiia  poiMUua  eit ;  tituln  rex  insulaR.  animn  pecuniii 
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to  be  sold  paUidy ;  resenrint:  only  to  btmself  a  picture  of  Zeno,  tlie  fomider 
oiihe  Stoics,  the  opinions  of  the  sect  he  followed.* 

The  Roman  people  here  take  off  the  mask,  and  show  themsehres,  not  such 
■s  they  had  been  in  the  glorious  ages  of  the  republic,  actuated  by  a  noble  coif- 
tempt  for  riches,  and  esteem  for  poverty,  but  as  they  were  become,  after  gold 
and  silver  had  entered  Rome  in  triumph  with  their  victorious  eenentb.  Never 
was  any  thing  more  capable  of  disgracing  and  rept-oaching  the  Romans  than 
dus  last  acdon.  "  The  Roman  people,"  says  Cicero,  **  instead  of  making  ft 
their  honour,  and  almost  their  duty,  as  formerly,  to  re-establish  the  kings,  their 
enemies,  whom  they  had  conquered,  upon  their  thrones,  now  see  a  king,  their 
ally,  or  at  least  a  constant  friend  to  the  lepnblic,  who  bad  never  done  them 
any  V 
feast  < 

guilllty,^ ^  ^, 

at  auction  almost  before  his  eyes,  by  order  of  the  same  Roman  peo^e.  This,^ 
continues  Cicero.  *^  shows  other  kmgs,  upon  what  they  are  to  rely  for  their 
security  $  from  Vm  fatal  example  they  learn,  that  among  us,  there  needs  only 
the  secret  intrigue  of  some  setfitious  tribune,  for  depriving  them  of  their  thrones, 
and  of  plundering  them  at  the  same  time  of  all  their  fortunes.'^ 

What  I  am  most  amazed  at  is,  that  Cato,  the  most  just  and  upr^t  man 
of  those  times,  should  lend  his  name  and  service  in  so  notorious  an  mji^stice. 
Cicero,  who  had  reasons  for  sparing  him,  and  dared  not  Uame  bis  conduct, 
epenly  shows,  however,  in  the  same  discourse  which  I  have  now  cited,  but 
in  an  artful  and  delicate  manner,  and  by  way  of  excusing  him,  bow  much  he 
had  dishonoured  himself  by  that  action* 

Durinff  Cato^s  stay  at  Rhodes,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  khig  of  Eeypt^  and  brother 
So  bun  of  Cyprus,  came  thither  to  him.  I  reserve  for  the  following  book  the 
history  of  that  prince,  which  merits  particular  attention. 

•  Plot  in  C«to.  p.  m. 
t  PtoI«m«qt,  nx,  n  noadam  sociot  At  ooo  hottu,  p»eAhM.qiiietiii,fr«tof  linp«rio  popoHRon*  KfH^P** 
tefBO  aU|M  AT(to  TCfaK  otio perfroebator.  De  hoe  mhil  co^^itante,  nihil  Bospicante,  Mt  roir**""'!^*  p 
can  purpura  et  seaptro  et  illii  innf  nibo*  rapii,  preeoni  publico  •dbjioeretor,  et  Waperwita  popw»  *«"^ 
^  eiiamv'Mtis beUo  refibos  reg na reddera  eooMMTit,  tax  amieo*. miila  tajoria eomneaMrikta, nn»  («P*- 
tilis  rebiH.  ouni  bomn  ommbas  publioaretor.— Cjpriitt  miser,  qui  lemper  soctut,  leinper  aancMt  mU  ^^4"* 
iHiUa  onqoam  tospioto  dorior  aut  ad  MoatiND,  aot  ad  imperatoreft  nostros  aMata  est :  riTU*  (at  uaot)  ertei 
videns,  eam  Tictu  et  vettita  mo.  poblicata*.  ]&»  ew  emtmn  legeii  stabilem  eue  Mtfi  Jbrtaaam  •»**i*^; 
4aim  hoe  ilius  tmaeati  anni  perdilo  exemplo  ridoant,  per  trihonuia  aliqneia  ta  foctanU  ipoliur  (p«**)  ** 
fcicno  omai  nudari.—Cie.  Orat.  pro  Sex.  n.  57. 
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TH£  twentietb  book  it  4ivi^d  into  three  Articles,  which  aie  all  •bridgmenls :  the  int.  of  die  MetqiT  of 
the  Jews,  from  the  rei|fn  of  Aristobulus  to  that  of  Herod  the  Great ;  the  lecoBd,  of  the  hiftorr  of  the  Pw> 
thiaas,  from  the  eitablishnent  of  that  empire  to  the  defeat  of  Cranos ;  the  third,  of  the  hitteiY  of  the  kiMO 
of  Cappadocia,  to  the  ajmexiof  of  that  kiogdom  to  the  Roman  empire. 

ARTICLE  I. 

ABRIDGMENT   OF  THE  BISTORT  OF  THE   JEWS,  FROM  ARI8TOBULV8  TO  HEROD 

THE  IDUMjEAN. 

As  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  often  connected  with  that  of  the  kings  of  Syfia 
and  Egypt,  I  have  taken  care,  as  occasion  offered,  to  relate  of  it  what  was 
most  necessary  and  suitable  to  my  subject  I  shall  add  here  what  remains 
of  that  history  to  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  historian  Josephus. 
will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  being  more  fully  informed 
ia  it.  Dean  Prideauz,  whom  I  have  used  here,  may  be  also  ccnunuted  for  the 
same  purpose. 

SECTIOir  I.— REIOir  OF  ARISTOBULUS  I.  WHICH  LASTED  TWO  TEARS. 

Hyrcanus,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,  had  left  five  sons  at  his 
death.  The  first  was  Aristobulus,  the  second  Antigonus,  the  third  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  the  name  of  the  fourth  is  unknown.    The  fifth  was  called  Absalom.* 

Aristobulus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  his^h-priesthood  and 
tempcMral  soverei^ty.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  well  established,  he  assumed 
the  diadem  and  title  of  kin^^,  which  none  of  those  who  had  eovemed  Judea 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  had  done,  besides  himself.  The  conjuncture 
seemed  favourable  for  that  design.  The  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  were 
alone  capable  of  opposing  it,  were  weak  princes,  invdved  in  domestic  troubles 
and  civil  wars^  insecure  upon  the  throne,  and  not  maintaining  themsdves  long 
in  the  j[>ossession  of  it.  He  knew  that  the  Romans  were  strondy  inclined  to 
authorize  the  dismembering  and  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  kings, 
in  order  to  weaken  them  in  comparison  with  themsdves.  Besides,  it' was  na- 
tural for  Aristobulus  to  take  advantage  of  the  victories  and  acquisitions  made 
by  his  ancestors,  who  had  given  an  assured  and  unmtermirted  estabhshmem 
to  l;he  Jewish  nation,  and  enabled  it  to  support  the  dignity  of  a  king  amoog 
its  ndghbours. 

The  mother  of  Aristobulus,  in  vhtue  of  the  will  of  H^rcanuS)  pretended  to 
the  government;  but  Aristobulus  was  the  strongest,  and  put  ho*  in  prison, 
where  he  caused  her  to  be  starved  to  death.  As  he  was  very  par^l  to  Antigonus, 
the  eldest  of  hb  brothers,  he  at  first  gave  him  a  share  in  tne  government;  but 
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shortly  aAer,  upon  a  false  accusation,  put  him  to  death.  He  confined  tfae  oCber 
three  in  prison  during  his  life. 

When  Aristobttlus  bad  fully  possessed  himself  of  the  authority  his  father 
had  enjoyed,  he  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Ituraeans,  and  after  having  sub- 
jected the  greatest  part  of  them,  he  obliged  them  to  embrace  Judaism,  as  Hyr* 
eanus  had  the  Idumseans  some  years  before.  He  gave  them  the  ahernative, 
either  to  be  circumcised  and  profess  the  Jewish  religion,  or  to  quit  their  coun* 
try,  and  seek  a  settlement  elsewhere.  ^  They  chose  to  stay,  and  comply  with 
what  was  required  of  them,  and  were  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  both  in  re- 
ligious and  political  affairs.  This  practice  became  a  fundamental  maxim  with 
the  Asmonaeans.  It  shows,  that  they  had  not  a  just  idea  of  religion  at  that 
time,  which  does  not  impose  itself  by  force,  and  which  oi^i^  not  to  be  re- 
ceived but  voluntarily  and  by  persuasion.  Itursea,  inhabited  by  the  people 
in  question,  was  a  part  of  Coelosyria,on  the  northeast  frontier  of  Israel,  be- 
tween the  inheritance  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  other  side  of  ths 
Jordan,  and  the  territory  of  Damascus.*  * 

A  distemper  obliged  Aristobulus  to  return  from  Itursea  to  Jerusalem,  and 
to  leave  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  brother  Antigonus,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  be  had  begun.  The  queen  and  her  party,  who  envied  Antigonus  the 
king's  favour,  took  advantage  of  this  illness,  to  alienate  the  king  from  him  by 
false  reports  and  vile  calumnies.  Antigonus  returned  to  Jerusalem  soon  after 
the  successes  by  which  he  had  terminated  the  war.  His  entry  was  a  kind  of 
tFiiimph.  They  were  then  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles.  He  went 
directly  to  the  temple  with  his  ^ards,  completely  armed  as  he  had  entered 
the  city,  without  giving  himself  time  to  change  any  part  of  his  equipage.  This 
was  made  a  crime  with  the  king;  who,  otherwise  prejudiced  against  him, sent 
him  orders  to  disarm  himself,  and  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible ;  conceiv- 
ing that,  if  he  refused  to  obey,  it  was  a  proof  of  some  bad  design ;  and  in  that 
case,  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  killed.  The  person  seat  by  Aristoba^ 
Tus  was  eained  by  the  queen  and  her  partizans,  and  told  him  the  order  quite 
differentry,  that  the  king  desired  to  see  him  compietety  armed  as  he  was.  An- 
tigonus went  directly  to  wait  on  him  ;  and  the  guards,  who  saw  him  come  io 
^ms,  obeyed  their  orders,  and  killed  him. 

Aristobulus,  having  discovered  all  that  had  passed,  was  violently  afiecied 
with  it,  and  inconsolfmle  for  his  death.  Tormented  with  remorse  of  conscience 
for  this  murder,  and  that  of  his  mother,  he  led  a  miserable  life,  and  expired  at 
last  IB  the  greatest  grief  and  despair. 

SECTION    II.— REIOir  OF  ALEXANOBR  JANNJKUS,  WmCll   CONTtNUKD   TWCltTV* 

SSVfiN  YBAR8. 

Saloxc,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus.  immediately  after  his  death,  took  the  three 
prinoei  out  of  the  prison,  in  wbicn  they  had  been  confined  by  her  husband. 
Alexander  Janneeas,  the  ektest  of  the  three,  was  crowned.  He  put  his  next 
brother  to  death,  who  had  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown.f  As 
for  the  third,  named'  Absalom,  who  was  of  a  peacesible  disposition,  and  who 
had  no  thoughts  but  of  living  in  tranquillity  as  a  private  person,  he  granted 
him  Ills  favour,  and  fNrotected  him  during  his  whole  life.^  No  more  is  said 
of  him,  than  that  he  gave  hid  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  youngest  son  of  his 
brotker  Akaander,  and  that  he  served  him  against  the  Romans  at  the  siege 
of  Jeniwiem,  in  which  he  was  made  prisoner  forty-two  years  after,  when  the 
tempV*  was  taken  by  Pompey.  4 

WMe  idi  this  passed,  toe  two  kings  of  Syria,  of  whom  Grypus  reigned  at 
Antioch,  and  Antiochutf  of  Cyzicum  at  Damascus,  made  a  cruel  war  upon 
.ea<^  otkcr,altfaoiigh  they  were  brothers.  Cleopatra  and  Alexander,  the  youngs 
egt  of  bw  •oaa,  reigned  in  Egypt^  and  Ptolemy  Lathyru9,^e  eldest,  in  Cyprus. 

*    «.  ^  -*•  M.  aa«.     AM.  J.  C.  108.    Joseph.  A^»     w.  19.     Id.  ^e  Bel.  Jud.  1,  S, 
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Alexmid^  Jamueus,  Kmie  thne  after  he  returned  to  Jemsnlem,  and  had 
takeo  poaMssion  of  the  throne,  had  set  a  good  array  on  foot,  whk?b  passed  tha 
Jordan,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Oadara.  At  the  end  of  ten  months,  having 
made  himself  maaler  of  that  city,  be  took  sei^^ral  other  very  strong  places,  sit« 
iialed  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  But  not  being  sufficiently  upon 
h»  guard  in  his  return^  he  was  beaten  by  the  enemy,  and  lost  ten  thousand 
men,  with  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken,  and  his  own  baggate.  He  returtied 
to  Jerusalem  in  die  highest  affliction  for  this  loss,  and  the  rtiame  widi  which 
it  was  attended.  He  bad  even  the  mortification  to  see  that  many  people,  in- 
stead of  kadenting  his  misfortnne,  took  a  malignant  joy  in  it ;  for,  from  die 
quarrel  of  Hyrcanus  with  the  Pharisees,  they  had  always  been  the  enemies  of 
his  hoose,  and  especially  of  this  Alexander.  And  as  they  had  drawn  almost 
all  the  people  into  their  party,  the^  had  so  strongly  prejudiced  and  inflamed 
them  against  him,  that  all  the  disorders  and  commotions,  with  which  his 
whole  reign  was  embroiled,  flowed  from  this  source. 

This  kas,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  his  going  to  seize  Raphia  and  An 
thedon,  when  he  saw  die  coast  of  Gasa  withoot  defence,  after  the  depanure  of 
Lathyrus.  These  two  posts^  which  were  only  a  few  miles  from  Gasa,  were  kept 
in  a  manner  blocked  up,  which  was  what  be  proposed  when  he  attacked  them. 
He  had  never  for^ven  the  inhabitants  of  Graza  for  calling  in  Lathyrus  against 
him,  and  giving  hmi  trooos,  which  had  contributed  to  gaining  the  fatal  battle 
of  Jordan ;  and  he  earnestly  sought  all  occasions  to  avenge  himself  upon  them.^ 

As  soon  as  his  aflairs  would  permit,  he  came  with  a  numerous  army  to  be 
8»ege  their  city.  Apollodorus,  the  governor  of  it,  defended  the  place  a  whole 
year  with  a  valour  and  prudence  that  acquired  him  great  reputation.t  His 
own  brother  Lysiraacbus  could  not  see  his  glory  without  envy,  and  that  base 
passion  induced  him  to  assassinate  the  governor.  That  wretch  afterwards  asso- 
ciated with  some  others  as  bad  as  himself,  and  surrendered  the  city  to  Alex- 
ander. Upon  his  entrance,  it  was  thought  by  hb  behaviour,  and  the  orders 
he  gave,  that  he  intended  to  use  his  victory  with  clemency  and  moderation. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  master  of  all  the  posts,  and  that  there  was  n<^ 
thing  to  oppose  him,  he  gave  his  soldiers  permission  to  kill,  plunder  and  d^ 
atroy ;  and  immediatdy  all  the  barbarity  mat  could  be  imagined  was  exercised 
upon  that  unfortunate  city.  The  pleasure  of  revenge  cost  nim  very  dear.  For 
the  inhabitants  of  Gasa  defended  themselves  fike  men  in  despair,  and  killed 
almost  an  equal  number  of  his  people.  But,  at  length,  he  satiated  his  brutal 
revenge,  and  reduced  that  ancient  and  femous  citv  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  after 
which  he  retrmed  to  Jerusalem.    This  war  employed  him  a  year.J 

Some  time  after,  the  people  aflronted  him  in  the  most  heinous  manner.§  At 
the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  while  he  was  in  the  temple  ofiering  a  solemn  sa« 
criflce,  in  quality  of  high-priest,  upon  the  altar  of  bumt-ofTerings.  they  threw 
lemons  at  his  head,  calling  him  a  thousand  injurious  names,  and  among  the 
rest,  giving  him  that  of  slave ;  a  reproach  which  sufiiciently  ar^ed  that  they 
looked  upon  him  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  and  pontificate.  This  was  an  effect 
of  what  Eleazer  had  presumed  to  advance,  that  the  mother  of  Hyrcanus  had 
been  a  captive.  These  indignities  enraged  Alexander  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  attacked  those  insolent  people  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and 
killed  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  of  them.  Seeing  how  much  the  Jews 
were  disaffected  toward  him,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  his  person  any  longer  to 
them,  and  used  fof^gn  troops  for  his  guard,  whom  he  caused  to  come  from 
Pisidia  and  Cilicia.  Of  these  he  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  who 
attended  him  every  where. 

When  Alexander  saw  ths  storm  which  had  arisen  a^inst  him  a  1U|te  ap* 
poised  by  the  terror  of  the  revenge  he  had  taken  for  it,  he  turned  his  arms 
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agi^M  the  eneny  abroad.  After  hai^g:  obtained  lomeadvuifaga  over  tfiem. 
he  fell  into  an  ambvacade.  wherein  lie  lost  great  part  of  his  army,  and  eseaiped 
bioudf  with  great  difficulty.*  At  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jews,  incensed 
at  his  defeat,  revolted  against  him.  They  vainly  flattered  themselves^  that 
they  should  find  him  so  much  weakened  and  dejected  by  his  loss,  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  completing  his  destruction,  whidi  they  had  so  long 
desired.  Alexander,  who  wanted  neither  application  nor  valour,  and  who  be> 
sides,  had  more  than  a  common  capacity,  soon  found  means  to  oppose  them. 
A  civil  war  ensued  between  him  and  his  subjects,  which  continued  six  years, 
and  occasioned  great  misfortunes  to  both  parties.  The  rebeb  were  defeated 
upon  many  occasions.! 

Alexander,  having  taken  a  city  where  many  of  them  had  shut  themselves 
up,  carried  eight  hundred  of  them  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  them  all  to  be 
crucified  in  one  day ;  when  they  were  fixed  to  the  cross,  he  ordered  their  wives 
and  children  to  be  brought  out.  and  to  have  their  throats  cut  before  their  faces. 
Puring  this  cruel  execution,  tne  king  regaled  his  wives  and  concubines  in  a 
place  from  whepoe  they  saw  all  that  paised ;  and  this  sight  was  to  him  and 

Siem  the  principal  part  of  the  entertainment.  Horrid  gratification !  This 
vil  war,  during  the  six  years  that  it  lasted,  cost  the  lives  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.| 

Alexander,  after  having  put  an  end  to  it,  undertook  many  other  Ibrdgn  ex- 
pediticNDs  with  very  great  success.  Upon  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  intemperance  and  excess  of  wine,  which  brought  a  quartan 
ague  Upon  him.  of  which  he  died  at  the  end  of  three  years,  after  Imidng  reigned 
Cwenty-«even.$ 

He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus ;  but  he  decreed  by  his  will, 
that  Alexandra,  hb  wife,should  govern  the  kingdom  during  her  life,  and  choose 
wluch  of  her  sons  she  thought  fit  to  succeed  her. 

f senmr  in.— rkion  of  Alexandra,  the  wife  of  Alexander  jann^vs,. 

WHICH  CONTINUED  NINE  TEARS. 

AcooiDiKo  to  the  advice  of  her  husband,  Alexandra  submitted  herself  and 
her  chUfken  to  the  power  of  the  Pharisees,  declaring  to  them,  that  in  doing 
so,  she  only  conformed  to  the  last  will  of  her  husband.|| 

By  this  step  she  gained  so  much  upon  them,  that,  forgetting  thdr  hatred  (or 
the  dead,  thoup^h  they  carried  it  during  his  life  as  far  as  possible,  they  changed 
it  on  a  stiaden  mto  a  respct  and  veneration  for  hb  memory,  and  instead  of  the 
invectives  and  reproaches  they  had  always  abundantly  vented  aeainst  him, 
nothirw  was  heard  but  prabes  and  panegyrics,  wherein  they  exalted  immo- 
derate the  great  actions  of  Alexander,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  ag- 
grandized, and  its  power,  honour,  and  credit  much  augmented.  By  thb  means, 
uiey  brought  over  the  people  so  efiectually,  whom  till  then  they  had  always 
irritated  against  him,  that  they  celebrated  his  funeral  with  greater  pomp  and 
magnificence  than  that  of  any  of  hb  predecessors ;  and  Alexandra,  accord- 
ing to  the  intent  of  hb  will,  was  confirmed  sovereign  administratrix  of  the 
natioik  We  see  from  hence,  that  a  blind  and  unlimited  conformity  to  the 
power  and  will  of  the  Pharisees,  stood  widi  them  for  every  kind  of  merit,  and 
macfe  all  failinj;s,  and  even  crimes,  disappear  as  efiectually  as  if  they  had  never 
been;  which  is  very  common  with  those  who  are  fond  of  ruling. 

Wnen  that  princess  saw  herself  well  established,  slie  caused  her  eldest  son 
Hyrcanus  to  be  received  as  high*>priest ;  he  was  then  near  thirty  years  of  age. 
According  to  her  promise,  she  gave  the  administration  of  all  important  afiairs 
to  the  Phuisees.  The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  repeal  .the  decree,  by  which 
John  Hyrcanus,  father  of  the  two  last  kings,  had  abolished  all  their  traditional 
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pei  secuted  with  great  cruelty  all  those  who  had  declared  thenuelvet  their  ene^ 
mies  in  the  precediof  reigns,  without  the  queen's  being  able  to  prevent  them ; 
l>eeause  she  nad  circumscribed  her  own  power,  by  putting  hendf  into  that  of 
the  Pharisees.  She  had  seen  in  her  husband's  time  what  a  civil  war  was, 
and  the  infinite  misfortunes  with  which  it  is  attended*.  She  was  afraid  of  kuM^ 
ling  a  new  one.  and  not  knowing  any  other  means  to  prevent  it,  than  to  give 
way  to  the  violence  of  those  revengeful  and  inexorable  men,  she  bdievM  it 
necessary  to  suffer  a  less,  by  way  of  precaution  against  a  greater  eviL 

What  we  have  said  upon  this  head,  may  contribute  very  much  to  our  having 
«i  right  sense  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  natioQ,  and  of  the  characters  of  those 
who  governed  it. 

The  Pharisees  always  continued  their  persecutions  against  thoie  who  had 
opposed  them  under  the  late  king.  They  made  them  accountable  for  all' the 
cruelties  and  faults  with  which  they  thought  pro]^  to  blacken  his  memory. 
They  had  already  got  rid  of  many  of  their  enemies,  and  invented  every  day 
new  articles  of  accusation  to  destroy  those  who  gave  them  most  iimbraca 
among  such  as  still  survived.* 

The  friends  and  parti^ns  of  the  late  king,  seeins  no  end  to  these  perseco- 
tions,  and  that  their  destruction  was  sworn,  assembled  at  last,  and  came  in  a 
body  to  wait  on  the  queen,  with  Aristobulus,  her  second  son,  at  their  head. 
They  represented  to  her  the  services  they  had  done  the  late  king;  th^  fide- 
lity and  attachment  to  him  in  all  his  wars,  and  in  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  been  involved  during  the  troubles.  That  it  was  very  hard  at  present, 
under  her  government,  that  every  thing  they  had  done  for  biro,should  be  madr 
c:riminal,  and  to  see  themselves  sacrificed  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  their 
enemies,  soldy  for  Uieir  adherance  to  herself  and  her  family.  They  in^lored 
her  either  to  put  a  stop  to  such  sort  of  inquiries,  or,  if  that  was  not  in  her  power, 
to  permit  them  to  retire  out  of  the  country,  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere :  at 
least  they  begged  her  to  put  them  into  garrisoned  places,  where  they  might 
find  some  security  against  the  vidence  <x  their  enemies. 

The  queen  was  as  much  affected  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  the  conditlott 
in  which  she  saw  them,  and  the  injustice  done  them.  But  it  was  oat  of  her 
power  to  do  for  them  all  she  desired ;  far  she  had  given  herself  masters,  by 
engaging  to  act  in  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  Pharisees.  How  dan- 
gerous  is  it  to  invest  su^h  people  with  too  much  authority  I  They  exclaimed, 
uiat  it  would  be  putting  a  stop  to  the  course  of  justice,  to  suspend  the  inqui- 
ries after  the  culpable ;  that  such  a  proceeding  was  what  no  government  ought 
to  suffer ;  and  that  therefore  they  would  never  assent  to  iL  On  the  other  sid^ 
the  queen  believed,  that  she  ought  not  to  give  her  consent^  that  the  real  and 
fkitbful  friends  of  her  family  should  abandon  their  country  in  such  a  manner  ; 
because  she  would  then  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  turbulent  faction  without  any 
support,  and  would  have  no  recourse  in  case  of  necessity.  She  resolved,  there- 
fore, upon  the  thvd  point  the^r  had  proposed  to  her,  and  dbpersed  them  into 
the  places  where  she  had  garrisons.  She  found  two  advantages  in  that  con* 
duct ;  the  firat  was,  that  their  enemies  dared  not  to  attack  them  in  those  for- 
tresses, where  they  would  have  their  arms  in  their  hands ;  and  the  second, 
that  they  would  always  be  a  body  of  reserve,  upon  which  she  could  rely  upon 
occasion,  in  case  of  any^  rupture. 

Some  years  after,  the  queen  fell  sick  of  a  verv  dangerous  distemper,  which 
brought  her  to  the  point  of  death.  As  soon  as  Aristobulus,  her  youneest  son, 
saw  that  she  could  not  recover,  as  he  had  long  formed  the  design  oi  seizing 
tihe  crown  at  her  death,  he  sto^  out  of  Jerusalem  in  the  night,  with  only  one 
domestic,  and  went  to  the  places  in  which,  according  to  a  plan  he  had  given 
them,  the  friends  of  his  father  had  been  placed  in  garrison.  He  was  receivea 
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kk  tbeai  wfdi  open  anm,  and  in  Meen  days  time  tvrenty-two  of  those  towrtB 
and  ctwtkt  deerared  for  him,  which  put  him  tn  possession  of  almost  idl  the 
Ibroes  of  the  state.  The  people,  as  well  as  the  army,  were  entirely  incHned 
lo  declare  for  htm,  weary  of  the  cruel  administration  of  the  Pharisees,  who 
had  governed  wtthoat  control  under  Alexandra,  and  were  become  indnpporta- 
hie  to  all  the  world.  They  came  therefore  ih  crowds  from  all  sides  to  foSoti^ 
ite  standard  of  Aristobnlus ;  in  hopes  that  he  would  abofish  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pharisees,  which  could  not  be^  expected  from  Hyrcaiius  his  brother,  iN^ho 
had  been  broug^ht  up  by  his  mother  in  a  blind  submission  to  that  sect ;  besides 
which,  he  had  neither  the  conragfe  nor  capacity  necessary  to  so  vigorous  a  de- 
lifn,  for  he  was  heavy  and  indolent,  void  of  activity  and  application,  and  of 
a  verv  mean  genius.* 

When  the  Pharisees  saw  that  the  partv  of  Aristobolus  augmented  conside- 
rably, they  went,  with  Hyrcanus  at  their  head,  to  represent  to  the  dying  X^ueen 
what  had  passed,  and  to  demand  her  orders  and  assistance.  She  answered, 
that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  intermeddle  with  such  affairs,  atid 
that  she  left  the  care  of  them  to  the  Pharisees.  She,  however,  appointed  Hyr- 
canus her  heir,  and  expired  soon  after. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the  Pliari 
sees  Qsed  all  their  endeavours  to  support  him  upon  it.  When  Aristobdlds  quit- 
ted Jerusalem,  they  caused  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  bad  iigft  t>ehind 
him,  to  be  shot  up  in  the  casde  of  Bans*,!  as  hostages  against  himself.  But 
seeing  this  did  not  stop  him,  they  raised  an  army.  Aristobultis  did  the  same, 
A  battle  near  Jericho  decided  the  quarrel.  Hyrcanus,  abandoned  by  most 
part  of  his  troops,  who  went  over  to  his  iirother,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Baris :  his  partisans  to<^  refuge 
in  the  temple.  Some  time  after,  they  also  submitted  to  Aristobuhis,  and  Ryr 
Gaaxtm  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him. 

SECTION  lY.— REIGN  OF  ARISTOBULUS  ll.  WBIOH  CONTIllUlBD  SIX  TZAR9. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  accommodation,that  Aristobukis  should  have  the  Cirowd 
and  h^i^priestbood,  and  that  Hyrcanus  shouM  resign  both  to  htm,  ^nd  con- 
tent himself  with  a  private  life,  under  the  protection  of  his  brother,  and  with 
the  enjoyment  oi  his  fortunes.  It  was  not  difficult  to  i^concile  him  to  this  ; 
for  he  loved  quiet  and  ease  above  all  things,  and  quitted  the  government  after 
havin^^  possessed  it  three  months.  The  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  ended  with 
hb  reign,  after  having  greatly  distressed  the  Jewish  nation  ft'Odfn  Hi<e  d^th  of 
Alexander  Jatmaeus.t 

The  troubles  of  the  state,  to  which  the  ambition  of  Antipas,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  gave  bhth,  were  not  so  st)on 
appeased.  He  was  by  extraction  an  Idumsan,  and  a  Jew  by  religion,  as 
were  all  the  Idmnseans,  from  the  period  Hyrcanus  had  obliged  them  to  em- 
brace Judaism.  As  be  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Alexander  Jan- 
n«us,and  of  Alexandra  his  wife,  who  reigned  after  him,  he  had  gained  the 
ascendant  over  Hyrcanus  their  eldest  son.  with  the  hope  of  raismg  himself 
by  his  favour,  when  he  should  succeed  to  the  crown«  But  when  he  saw  all  his 
measures  br<4en  by  the  deposition  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the  coronation  of  Aristo- 
bnlus, ftom  whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  he  emi^oyed  his  whole  address 
and  application  to  replace  Hyrcanus  upon  the  throne.| 

The  lattar,  by  his  secret  negotiations,  had  at  first  apjpJied  to  Aretas,  king  of 
Arabia  Petrea,  for  aid  to  reinstate  himself.  After  various  events,  which  I  pass 
over  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  had  recourse  to  Pompey,  who,  on  his  i^tum  from 
his  expedicbn  against  Mithrldates,  had  arrived  in  Syria.  He  ^ere  took  co^- 
nizance  of  the  competitiwi  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobolus,  w'fao  repaired 
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AMieraeeoHKnf  toMiOTden.  A  great  iMnnter«f  AnrtweiMtiiftiier  abet* 
demand  that  they  sboald  be  fraed  from  liie  flofcmiiKnt  of  konh  the  one  and 
the  other.  They  repreMttted,  that  th^  oUffM  not  to  be  ruled  by  king* ;  thai 
they  had  lonr  been  accuBtomad  to  obev  only  the  htgh^Mriest^  who,  without  aay 
other  tide,  adminialered  jintice  accoMnag  to  the  lavrs  and  constkiitiaiia  trane- 
mitted  down  to  them  from  their  foreftthera :  that  the  two  brolfaen  were  indeed 
of  the  sacerdotal  liiie ;  bet  that  they  had  changed  the  forra  of  the  govertUaenC 
for  a  new  one,  which  would  enslave  theniy  if  not  remedied.* 

Hyrcanus  complained,  that  AriaCobolua  had  unjustly  deprived  him  of  hie 
birthright,  by  Qsarbiitg  every  thhir,  and  leaviiy  him  only  m  amall  estate  fdr 
his  subsistence.  lie  accused  him  also  of  practising  piracy  at  sea,  and  of  plan* 
dering  his  neighboun  by  land.  And,  to  confirm  what  he  alleged  against  him, 
he  produced  almost  a  ihousand  Jews^  the  princijials  of  the  aatlon,  whom  Ai»» 
tipater  had  brought  expressly  to  suppoft,  by  their  teetknoBy,  what  tiMit  prince 
had  to  say  against  his  fatother. 

Aristobulus  replied  to  tbh»,  that  Hyrcanus  had  been  deinaed  only  for  his 
hicapacfty ;  that  his  sloth  and  indolence  rendered  him  entirely  hMsapable  of 
the  public  allhirs;  th&t  the  people  deiq^iised  him;  and  that  he.  Aristobidaa^ 
had  bieen  obliged  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  iiands>  to  pre- 
vent them  firom  falling  Into  thoee  of  atvaogera.  In  fine,  that  he  bore  no  ether 
title  than  his  father  Alexander  had  dene  before  him»  And  in  preof  of  what 
he  advanced,  he  produced  a  greet  number  of  the  young  aobiUtyof  the  oeuntry, 
who  appeared  with  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence.  Their  superb  hia- 
bitSL  haught\'  mannerB,  and  proud  demeanour,  didna great  service  eo  his  eawe. 

Pompey  beard  enough  to  discern,  that  the  conduct  ef  Aristobukis  was  vio- 
lent and  unjust,  but  would  not,  however,  pronounce  inmediately  upon  it,leat 
Aristobulus,  out  of  resentment,  should  impose  his  designs  against  Arabia, 
which  he  had  much  at  heart ;  he  therefore  dismissed  the  two  brothers  respect* 
fully,  and  told  them,  that  at  his  return  flrom  reducing  Aretas  and  his  Arabi* 
ans,  he  should  pass  through  Jud^a,  and  that  he  would  ihem  r^^uble  their  ul^ 
fain  and  make  the  necessary  disposhion  of  dl  things. 

Ar»tobulus,  who  folly  penetrated  Fompey's  sentissents,  set  out  suddenly 
from  Damascus,  without  paying  him  lAie  least  instanoe  of  respect,  returned 
into  Judea,  armc^  his  subjects,  and  prepletfed  for  a  vf goimK  ^defouee*  By  this 
conduct  he  made  Pompey  his  mortal  enemy. 

Pompey  applied  hnmdf  also  in  making  preparadens  for  the  Artihian  war. 
Aretas,  till  then,  had  despised  the  Roman  arms :  but  when  be  saw  them  at  his 
door,  and  that  victorious  army  ready  to  enter  nts  dominions,  he  sent  an  em 
bassy  to  make  his  submissions.  Pompey^  however,  advanced  as  fores  Petra 
his  capital,  which  he  took.  Aretas  was  taken  in  it.  Pompey  at  first  kept 
him  under  a  guard,  bat  at  len^  he  was  released  upon  accepting  the  condi- 
tions imposed  on  him  bylhe  victor,  who  soon  after  returned  to  Damascus, 

He  was  not  apprized  tiH  then  of  the  proceedings  of  Aristobnlns  in  Judea. 
He  marched  thither  with  his  army,  and  fouad  Aristebuhw  posted  in  the  casde 
of  Alexandrion,  which  stood  upon  a  high  mouneithi  at  the  entrance  of  the 
country.  'Hie  place  was  ^tremely  strong,  built  b^  his  folher  Alexander,  who 
had  given  his  name  to  it.  Pompey  settt  to  Drd€»r  him  to  oeme  down  to  him. 
Aristobulus  was  not  much  Inclined  to  comply,  but  he  at  last  yieMed  to  the 
opinion  of  those  about  him,  who,  apprehending  a  w«r  whh  the  Romans,  ad- 
vised him  to  go..  He  did  so,  and  after  a  conversation  wMeh  turned  upon  his 
ith  ii'   "      "      ' 


difierence  with  his  brother,  he  returned  into  his  c^astle.  He  repealed  the  i 
two  or  three  times^  in  hopes,  by  that  cottsplacency,  to  gain  upon  Pompey,  and 
induce  him  to  decide  in  his  favour.  But  for  foar  of  accident*  he  did  not  omit 
tp  pot  good  garrisons  into  his  Strong  places,  and  to  make  all  other  prepara- 
tions for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case  Pompcgr  niouki  decreeagainsthhn.  Pom* 
pey,  who  had  ad^ce  of  his  proceedings,  the  last  time  he  cameto  him,  oWigcd 

•  JoMpfa.  Antiq.  m,  S.    Id.  d«  Bel.  Jud.  1-.-4. 
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hm  to  pot  tilem  all  into  Ms  hmiB^  ^  wi^  of  seqcetCratkm,  «Bd  inrie.Ufll 
9xgn  orden  for  that  porpoae  to  all  ecmimanderi  of  those  obcea. 

Aristobului,  incensed  at  the  violence  which  had  been  acme  bim,  as  soon  as 
be  was  released,  made  all  haste  to  Jerusaleai,  and  prepared  «very  thin§^  for 
war.  His  resolutions  to  keep  the  crown,  made  him  theftport  of  the  difi&ent 
passions,  hope  and  fear.  When  he  saw  the  least  appearance  that  Pomp«y 
would  decide  In  bis  favoor,  he  made  use  c^  all  the  arts  of  complacency  to  in- 
cline him  to  it  When,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  the  least  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  would  declare  a^inst  him,  he  observed  a  directly  opposite  c(H;iduct. 
Such  was  the  contrariety  visible  in  the  different  steps  he  took  throughout  this 
affair. 

Pompey  f<41owed  him  closely.  The  first  place  where  he  encamped  in  his 
way  to  Jerusalem,  was  Jericho ;  there  he  received  the  news  of  the  deadi  of  Mi- 
thridates,  as  we  snail  see  in  the  foUowinip  book. 

He  continued  his  march  toward  JeruMlem.  When  he  approached,  Ari^ 
tobulus,  who  becan  to  repeat  of  what  he  had  done,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promising  an  entire  sub- 
mission, and  a  great  sum  of  monev  to  prevent  the  war.  Pompey  accepted 
his  oiers.  and  sent  Gabinhis,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  to  receive  the 
money ;  but  when  that  officer  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  sates  shut 
against  him,  and,  instead  of  receiving  the  money,  he  was  told  from  the  top  of 
the  walk,  that  the  city  wmdd  not  stand  to  the  agreement  Pompey  thereupon, 
not  being  willing  that  they  should  decdve  him  with  impunity,  ordered  Ari&- 
tobolus,  whom  he  had  kept  with  him.  U>  be  put  in  irons,  and  advanced  with 
his  whme  army  agmnst  Jerusalem.  The  city  wa?  extremely  strong  by  its  sit- 
uation, and  the  works  which  had  been  made ;  and  had  it  not  been  divided 
within  against  itself,  was  capable  of  making  a  long  defence. 

The  party  of  Aristobulus  wbhed  to  defend  the  {Mace,  especially  when  they 
saw  that  Pompev  kept  their  king  prisoner.  But  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus 
were  deterrainea  to  open  the  gates  to  that  general.  And  as  the  latter  were 
much  the  greater  number,  the  other  party  retired  to  the  mountain  where  the 
temple  st(KKl,to  defend  it,  and  caused  the  bridges  of  the  ditch  and  valley, 
which  surrounded  it,  to  be  broken  down.  Pompey,  to  whom  the  city  imme- 
diately op^med  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiege  the  temple.  The  place  held  out 
three  months,  and  would  have  done  so  much  longer,  and  perhaps  compelled 
the  Romans  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  but  for  the  superstitious  rigour  with 
which  the  besieged  observed  the  sabbath.  They  believed,  indeed,  that  they 
might  defend  themselves  when  attacked,  but  not  that  they  might  prevent  the 
works  of  the  enemy,  or  make  any  for  themselves.  The  Romans  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of  this  inaction.  They  did  not  attack  the  Jews  on  those 
days,  but  filled  up  the  fosses,  made  their  approaches,  and  fixed  their  engines 
without  opposition.  They  threw  down  at  length  a  great  tower,  with  which 
80  great  a  part  of  the  wall  fell,  thattlie  breach  was  large  enough  for  an  assault 
The  ]^ce  was  canried  by  storm,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued,  in  which 
more  than  twelve  thousflmd  persons  were  killed. 

History  observes,  that  dining  the  tumult,  cries,  and  disorder  of  this  slaugii- 
ter,  the  priests^  who  were  at  that  time  employea  in  divine  service,  c(Hitinued 
it  with  surprismg  firmness,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of  their  enemi^,  and 
their  grief  at  seeing  thenr  friends  and  relations  massacred  before  their  eyes. 
Many  of  them  saw  their  own  blood  mingle  with  tha^  of  the  sacrifices  they 
offered,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy  make  themselves  the  victims  of  theu- 
duty ;  nappy,  and  worthy  of  being  envied,  if  they  were  as  faithful  to  the  spirit, 
as  the  letter  of  it !  Pcmipey,  wiw  many  of  his  superior  officers,  entered  the 
temple,  and  not  only  into  the  sanctuary,  but  into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  into 
which,  by  the  law,  only  the  high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  once  a  year, 
upon  the  solemn  day  of  expiation.  This  was  what  afflicted  and  enraged  the 
Jews  most  against  the  Romans. 


ALfiXAmiVS  OTOGBMOBfl.  ^f^ 

PbaqMr  4kA  not  toadi  the  treasures  oT  the  temple,  which  cansMted  prinri- 
ptMy  ki  MUDS  that  bad  been  deposited  there  bv  private  families  for  their  bei- 
ter  security*  Those  sums  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents  m  specie,  with- 
out reckonms  the' fold  and  silver  vessels,  which  were  innumerable,  and  ai 
infinite  value.  It  was  not,  says  Cicero,  out  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the 
God  adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompey  behaved  in  this  manner;  for,  ae- 
cordinr  to  him,  nothing  was  more  contemptiUe  than  the  Jewish  religion,  moi« 
unworthy  the  wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  nor  more  opposite  to  the 
mstitotions  of  their  ancestors.*  Pompey,  in  this  noble  disinterestedness,  had 
no  other  motivci  than  to  deprive  malice  and  calumny  of  all  means  of  attacliing 
his  r^utation.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  most  learned  of  the  pagans 
upon  the  only  religion  of  the  true  God.  They  blasphemed  what  they  knew 
nothing  of. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  till  then,  Pompey  had  been  successful  in  all  things, 
but  that  aftor  this  sacriledous  curiosity,  his  good  fortune  abandoned  him,  ana 
thai  his  takmg  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  his  last  victory. 

SECTIOH  V. — ^REIOir  OF  HYRCANUS  II.  WHICH  CONTINUED  TWENTY-FOUR  TEARS. 

PoiiPBT,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war,  caused  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  demolished,  re-estaUished  Hyrcanns,  and  sent  Aristobulns,  with  bis  two 
sons,  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  He  dismembered  several 
cities  from  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  which  he  united  with  the  government  of 
Syria,  imposed  a  tribute  upon  Hyrcanus,  and  left  the  administration  of  affiiirs 
to  Andpater,  who  was  at  the  court  of  Hyrcanus,  and  one  of  his  principal  min^ 
isters.  Alexander  made  his  escape  upon  the  way  to  Raaae,  and  returaed  into 
Judea^  where  he  afterwards  excited  new  troubles.! 

Hyrcanus,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  take  the  field  against  him,  had  re- 
course to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.|  Gabinius,  governor  of  Syria,  after  having 
overdirown  Alexander  in  a  battle^  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  reinstated  Hyr- 
canus in  the  highi;>rie8thood.§  He  made  greet  alterations  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment, for  fix>m  monarchial,  as  it  had  been,  he  changed  it  into  arisloaratical ; 
but  these  innovations  were  of  short  duration. 

Crassus,  in  his  march  against  the  Parthians,  always  intent  upon  gratifying 
his  insatiable  avarice,  stopped  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  been  told  great 
treasures  were  laid  up.  He  plundered  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  in  it,  which 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  talents.| 

C«sar,  after  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  having  arrived  in  Syria,  Antigonus, 
who  had  made  his  escape  from  Rome,  with  his  father  Aristobulus,  came  to 
throw  himself  at  his  feet,  begged  him  to  reestablish  him  upon  the  throne  of 
his  father,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  made  great  complaints  against  Antipater 
.  and  Hyrcanus.  Cssar  had  too  great  obligations  to  both,  to  do  any  thin^  con- 
'  trary  to  their  mterests ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  without  the  aid  he 
had  received  from  them,  his  expedition  into  Egypt  would  have  miscarried. 
He  decreed  that  Hyrcanus  should  retain  the  dignity  of  high-priest  of  Jerusa^ 
lem,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  to  himself  and  his  posterity  after  him  for 
ever,  and  gave  Antipater  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judea,  under  Hyrcanus. 
By  this  decree  the  aristocracy  of  Gabinius  was  abolished,  and  the  government 
of  Judea  re-established  on  its  ancient  footing.i] 

Antipater  caused  the  government  of  Jerusalem  to  be  given  to  Phasael  his 
ddest  son,  and  that  of  Galilee  to  Herod  his  second  son.** 

•  Cn.  Pompeius,  e»pUa  Hieroaolymis.  victor  ex  iUo  fano  nihil  attif^it.    tn  primls  hoe,  at  malta  alia,  tapi- 
•Btar,  quod  in  tarn  mipicioM,  ao  maledliea  eiTitate,  loeom  termoni  obtrectaterom  non  Kliqoit.    Vvn  eatm 
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Cesar,  at  the  request  of  Hyreairas,  and  in  consid^ratioii  of  tlie  eerfteei  li« 
had  rendered  him  m  Egypt  and  Syrian  pemitled  him  to  rebaild  the  walla  of 
Jerasalem,  which  Pompey  had  earned  to  be  demolished.  Antipater,  withoat 
lodng  time,  bem  the  work,  and  the  city  was  soon  fortified  as  it  had  been  be- 
Ibre  the  demolition.     C»sar  was  killed  this  year.* 

Dorinr  the  chrit  wars,  Jodea^  as  well  as  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
lan  empire,  was  agitated  bjr  violent  trooMes. 

Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  kmf  of  Parthia,  had  entered  Syria  with  a  powerfbl 
nrmv.  From  thence  he  sent  a  detachment  into  Jndea,  with  orders  to  place 
Antinmos,  the  son  of  Aristobulas,upon  the  throne,  who  on  bis  side  baci  also 
nised  troops.  Hyrcamis,  and  Phasael,  Herod's  brother,  upon  proposal  of  an 
nccommodation,  Imd  the  imprudence  to  eo  to  the  enemy,  who  seized  them, 
and  put  them  in  irons.  Herod  escaped  from  Jerusalem  the  moment  before 
the  Parthians  entered  it,  to  seke  him  also.t 

Having  misMd  Herod,  they  plundered  the  city  and  country,  placed  Anti- 
ronus  upon  the  throne,  and  delivered  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  in  chains  into 
his  bands.  Phasael,  who  well  knew  that  his^death  was  resolved,  dashed  out 
his  brains  against  the  wall,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  As  for 
Hyrcanus.  his  life  was  granted  him :  but,  to  render  him  incapable  of  the  hieh- 
priesthood,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to  be  cut  off :  for,  according  to  the  Le- 
vitical  law,  it  was  requisite  that  the  high-priest  should  be  perfect  in  all  his 
merabeni.t  After  havmg  thus  mutilated  him,  he  gave  him  back  to  the  Par- 
thians that  they  might  carry  him  into  the  east,  from  whence  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  embroil  affairs  in  Judea.  He  continued  a  prisoner  at  Se- 
ieocia  in  Babylonia,  till  the  coming  of  Phraates  to  the  crown,  who  caused  his 
chains  to  be  taken  off,  and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  see  and  converse  with 
the  Jews  of  that  country,  who  were  veiy  numerous.  They  looked  upon  him 
as  their  kinj^  and  hirh-priest,  and  raised  him  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support 
his  rank  with  splendour.  The  love  of  his  native  country  made  him  foi^et 
nil  those  advantages.  He  returned  the  vear  following  to  Jerusalem,  whithei 
Herod  had  invited  him  to  come,  but  put  him  to  death  some  years  aflerwards.§ 

Herod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  went  to  Rome.  An- 
tony was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power,  which  the  triumvirate  had  given 
him.  He  took  Herod  under  his  protection,  and  even  did  more  in  his  fhvour 
tlian  tie  expected.  For^  instead  of  what  he  proposed,  which  was  at  most  to 
obtain  the  crown  for  Anstobulus,||  whose  sister  Mariamne  he  had  lately  mar- 
ried, with  the  view  of  only  governing  under  him,  as  Antipater  had  done  un- 
der Hj'rcanus,  Antony  caused  the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  himself,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like  cases.  For  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  VH>late  the  rights  of  the  royal  houses,  which  acknowledged  them  for 
protectors,  and  to  give  crowns  to  straneers.  Herod  was  declared  king  of  Ju- 
dea by  the  senate,  and  conducted  by  the  consuls  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  investiture  of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such  oc- 
casions. 

Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  negotiating  this  great  affitir,  and 
returned  speedily  into  Judea.  He  employed  no  more  time  than  three  months 
in  his  journeys  by  sea  and  land. 

SSCTION  Vi.— RXIQS  OF  ANTIOOlfUS,  WHICH  COVTINUBD  OKLT  TWO  YBARS. 

It  was  not  so  easy  fw  Herod  to  establish  hhnself  in  the  possession  cf  the 
kingdom  of  Judea,  as  it  had  been  to  obtain  his  title  from  the  Romans.  An- 
tigonus was  not  inclined  to  resign  a  throne  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains 
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And  money  to  acquire.    He  disputed  it  wkk  hin  very  viforauity  Ibr  almcat 
two  years.* 

Herody  who  during  the  winter  had  made  great  preparadons  Hor  the  follow- 
hag  campaign,  opened  it  at  length  with  the  siege  of  Jemsalem,  which  he  in- 
v^led  at  the  head  of  a  fine  and  namerous  army.  Antony  had  given  ofden 
to  Sosios,  governor  of  Syria,  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reduce  Aatigo* 
DOS,  and  to  put  Herod  in  full  possession  of  the  icingdom  of  Judea.t 

While  th^  works  necessary  to  the  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod  made  a 
tour  to  Samaria,  and  at  length  consommated  his  marriage  with  Mariamtm. 
They  had  been  contracted  four  years  to  each  other ;  but  the  unforeseen  troubles 
into  which  he  fell,  had  prevented  their  coosummatiBg  the  marriage  till  then.  She 
wasthe  daugfatei  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  king  Aristobulus,  and  Alexandra 
the  daughter  of  Hyrcamn  II.  She  was  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  virtue:  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  ail  the  other  qualities  that 
adorn  the  sex.  The  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  the  Asmonean  family,  made 
Herod  imagine,  that  by  espousing  her,  he  should  lind  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
their  affections,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  censuoMnating  his  marriage 
at  that  time. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and  he,  having  joined  their  forces,  pn>> 
lecuted  the  ^ge  in  concert  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  with  a  numerous  arm  v. 
which  amounted  to  at  least  sixty  thousand  men.  The  place,  however*  held 
out  against  them  many  months  with  exceeding  resolution ;  and  if  the  besieged 
had  been  as  expert  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  defence  of  places,  as  the>'  weie 
brave  and  resolute,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Romans, 
who  were  much  better  skilled  in  those  tbines  than  they,  carried  the  place*af- 
ter  a  siege  of  something  more  than  six  monuis. 

The  Jews  being  driven  from  their  posts,  the  enemy  entered  on  all  sidei, 
emd  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  And  to  revenge  tiie  obstinate  resist- 
ance they  had  met  with,  and  the  pains  they  had  suffered  during  so  king  and 
difficult  a  siege,  tliey  filled  aU  quarters  of  Jerusalem  with  blood  and  slaughter, 
and  plundered  and  destroyed  all  before  them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmost  to 
firevent  them.^ 

Antigonus,  seeing  all  lost,  eaase  and  threw  himself  at  the  het  of  Soshis  in 
the  most  submisnve  and  most  abject  manner.  He  was  put  i»  chains,  and  sent 
to  Antonv^  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Antioch*  He  designed  at  first  to  have 
reserved  him  for  his  triumph;  but  Herod,  who  did  not  think  himself  safe  as 
lon«^  as  that  brancii  of  the  royal  family  survived,  would  not  let  him  rest  until 
he  had  obtained  the  death  of  that  miftntanate  prince,  for  which  he  even  gave 
a  large  sum  of  money. §  He  was  proceeded  against  in  form,  condemned  to 
die,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  in  the  same  manner  as  common 
criminals,  with  the  rods  and  axes  of  tne  lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a  stake ;  a 
treatment  with  which  the  Romans  had  never  used  any  crowned  head  before. 

Thos  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmoneans,  after  a  duration  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years,  fi^m  the  beginning  of  the  government  of  Jndas  Mac- 
cabeus. Herod  entered  by  this  means  upon  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judea. 

This  extraofdinary,  and  till  then  unexampled  event,  by  which  the  sovereign 
authority  over  the  Jews  was  given  to  a  stranger,  an  Idumsean,  ought  to  have 
opened  their  eyes,  and  rendered  them  attentive  to  a  eelebra(ed  prophecy,  which 
had  foretold  it  in  clear  terms ;  had  given  it  as  the  certain  mark  of  another  event, 
jn  which  the  whole  nation  was  interested,  which  was  the  perpetual  object  of 
their  vows  and  hopes,  and  distinguished  them  by  a  pecmtar  characteristic 
from  all  the  other  nations  of  tHe  worid,  who  had  an  equal  interest  in  it,  bat 
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wkhoiit  ktumrng  or  bcini^  apprised  of  it  This  was  the  proptM«:y  of  S^sCdbf 
who  at  his  death  foretold  to  his  twelve  sons,  assembled  round  his  bed,  what 
woaid  happen  in  the  series  of  time  to  the  twelve  tribes,  of  which  they  were 
the  chi^  and  ator  whom  they  were  called.  Among  the  other  predicdofis 
of  that  patriarch  conceminr  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  there  is  this  of  which  we  now 
speak :  ^  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law^ver  from  be- 
tween his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  onto  him  shall  the  s^atherin(i:  of  the 
people  be.''*  The  sceptre  or  rod  (for  the  Hebrew  siipnifies  both)  implies  here 
the  authority  and  superiority  over  the  other  tribes. 

All  the  ancient  Jews  have  explained  this  prediction  to  denote  the  Messiah ; 
the  fact  is  therefore  incontestible,  and  is  reduced  to  two  essential  points.  The 
first  is,  that  as  long  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  shall  exist,  it  shall  have  pre-emi* 
nence  and  authority  over  the  other  tribes ;  the  second,  that  it  shall  exist,  and 
fwm  a  republic,  governed  by  its  laws  and  magistrates,  till  the  Messiah  comes. 

The  first  pmnt  is  verified  in  the  series  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  wherein 
that  pre-eminence  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  evidently  appears. 

For  the  second  point,  we  have  only  to  consider  it  with  a  little  attention. 
Wlien  Herod,  the  Idumaean,  and,  in  consequence  a  stranger,  was  placed  on 
the  throne,  thne  authority  and  sup^ority  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  over 
the  other  tribes,  were  first  taken  from  it  The  tribe  of  Judah  had  no  longer 
the  supremacy :  it  no  longer  existed  as  a  distinct  body,  from  which  the  magis* 
trates  were  taken.  It  was  manifest,  therefore,  that  tne  Messiah  was  come. 
But  at  what  time  did  that  tribe  become  like  tiie  rest,  and  confounded  with 
them  ?  In  the  times  of  Titus  Vespasian,  and  Adrian,  who  finally  extermina 
ted  the  remains  of  Judah.  It  was  tbierefore  before  those  times  the  Messiah  came. 

How  wonderful  does  GU>d  appear  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecies ! 
Would  it  be  making  a  right  use  of  history,  not  to  dwell  a  few  moments  upcm 
facts  like  this,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  course  of  our  matter  ?  Herod,  re- 
duced to  Quit  Jerusalem,  takes  refuge  at  Rome.  He  has  no  thoughts  of  de- 
manding tne  soveieignty  for  himself,  but  tor  another.  It  was  the  grossest  in* 
ioslioe  to  give  it  to  a  stranger,  while  there  were  princes  of  the  royu  fomily  in 
being.  But  it  had  been  decreed  from  all  etemi^,  that  Herod  should  be  Jung 
of  the  Jews.  Heaven  and  earth  should  sooner  pass  away,  than  thai  decree 
of  God  not  be  fulfilled.  Antony  was  at  Rome,  and  in  possession  of  sovereim 
power,  when  flerod  arrived  there.  How  many  events  were  necessary  to  the 
conducting  of  things  to  this  point  I  But  is  there  any  thing  difficult  to  the  Ai 
mighty  ?  .^^^« 

ARTICLE  n. 

ABRIDGinSNT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PARTRIANS. 

Ths  Parthian  empire  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  considerable 
that  ever  was  in  the  east.  Very  weak  in  its  heffinnings,  as  b  common,  it  ex« 
tended  itself  by  little  and  little  over  all  Asia  Major,  and  made  even  the  Ro- 
mans tremble.  Its  duration  is  generally  allowed  to  be  four  hundred  and  se- 
venth-four years;  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  were  before  Jesus 
Christ,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  after  him.  Arsaces  was  the  founder  of 
that  empire,  from  whom  all  his  successors  were  called  Arsacides.  Artaxerxes, 
by  birth  a  Persian,  having  overcome  and  slain  Artabanus,  the  last  of  tln^ 
kines,  transferred  the  empire  of  the  Parthians  to  the  Persians,  in  the  fiAh  year 
of  the  em^ror  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mamraaeus*  I  shall  only  speak  here 
of  the  afiaus  of  the  Parthians  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  treat  tnem  very 
briefiy,  except  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  which  I  shall  relate  in  all  its  extent. 

I  Imve  observed  elsewhere  what  gave  Arsacc^  I.  occasion  to  make  Parthia 
revolt,  and  to  expel  the  Macedonians,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  from 
tfie  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  what  manner  he  had  caused  higiselt 
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to  be  elected  king  of  the  Parthians.  Theodotas  at  the  same  time  made  Bae* 
tria  revolt,  and  took  that  pro/ince  from  Antiochus,  surnamed  Tbeos.* 

Some  time  after,  Seleucos  Callinicus,  who  succeeded  Antiochus,  endearonrad 
10  vain  to  subdue  the  Parthians.  He  fell  into  their  hands  himself,  and  was 
made  prisoner :  this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Thdates,  otherwise  called  Ar* 
saces  11.  brother  of  the  first.t 

Antiochus,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  more  successful  than  his  predecessor. 
He  marched  into  the  ease,  and  repossessed  himself  of  Media,  which  the  Par* 
thians  had  taken  from  him.^  He  also  entered  Parthia,  and  obliged  the  king 
to  retire  into  Hjrrcania,  from  whence  he  returned  soon  aAer  with  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  As  the  war  was  of 
tedious  duration,  Antiochus  made  a  treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  he  left  him 
Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  he  should  assist  him  in  conquering 
the  revolted  provinces.^  Antiochus  marched  afterwards  against  Euthydemus 
king  of  Bactria,  with  whom  he  was  also  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tJon.|| 

Priapatius,  the  son  of  Arsaces  D.  succeeded  his  father,  and,  after  having 
reigned  fifteen  years,  left  the  crown  at  his  death  to  Phraates  I.  his  eldest  son. 

Phraates  left  it  to  Mithridates,  whom  he  preferred  before  his  own  issue,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  was  in  effect  one  of  the  greatest 
kings  the  Parthians  ever  had.  He  carried  his  arms  farther  than  Alexander 
the  Great.     It  was  he  who  made  Demetrius  Nicator  prisoner. If 

Phraates  H.  succeeded  Mithridates  his  father.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of 
Syria,  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  under  pretext  of 
delivering  his  brother  Demetrius,  who  had  bc^n  long  kept  in  captivity.  After 
having  defeated  Phraates  in  three  battles,  he  was  himself  overthrown  and  kiHed 
in  the  last,  and  bis  army  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Phraates,  in  hts  turn,  at  the 
time  he  had  formed  his  design  of  invading  Syria,  was  attacked  by  the  Scjrthians, 
and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle.** 

Artahanus  his  uncle  reigned  in  his  stead,  and  died  soon  after.ft 

His  successor  was  Mithridates  11.  of  whom  Justin  says,  that  his  great  actions 
acquired  him  the  surname  of  Great t| 

He  declared  war  against  the  Armenians,  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
he  made  with  them,  he  obliged  their  king  to  send  him  his  son  Timnes  as  a 
hostage.  The  lattar  was  afterwards  set  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia  by  the  1^ 
thians  th^nselves,  and  joined  with  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  in  the  war  agamst 
the  Romans.$$ 

Antiochus  Eusebes  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  who  re-estabUshed  him  in 
the  possesskm  of  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Svria  for  two  years  after.!} 

It  was  the  same  Mithridates,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  who  sent  Orobasas 
to  Sylla,  to  demand  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  and  who  caused 
him  to  be  pot  to  death  on  hhi  return,  for  having  given  i>lace  to  Sylla.irir 

Demetnus  Eucerus,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  besieging  Philip  his  brother 
n  die  citv  of  Baerea,  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Parthian  troops  sent  to  the 
aid  of  Philip,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Mithridates,  who  treated  him  with  all 
die  honours  possible.    He  died  there  of  disease.*! 

Midnidates  JI.  died,  after  having  reigned  forty  years,  universally  regretted 
by  his  subjects.  The  domestic  troubles  with  which  his  death  was  fouowed, 
oooslderaMy  weakened  the  Parthian  empire,  and  made  hb  loss  still  more  sen- 
aiUy  feit  Tigranes  reentered  upon  all  the  provinces  he  had  jnven  up  to  the 
Paithians,  and  took  several  others  from  them.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Ph€enicta.*t 
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Durin;  these  troubles,  the  Paitfai«in  elected  Mnaskh«8,  and  after  lun  Si 
natrocces,  kings,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

Phraates,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  he  who  caused  himself  ta  be  sunmmed, 
The  God.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Lucullus,  after  the  great  victory  the  Ro- 
mans had  obtained  over  Tigranes.  He  held  at  the  same  time  secret  intelli- 
gence with  the  latter.  It  was  at  that  time  Mithridates  wrote  ium  the  letttr 
which  Sallust  has  preserved.* 

Pompey  having  been  appointed,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus.  to  ternnnate  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  engaged  Phraates  in  the  party  of  tne  Romans.! 

The  latter  joined  Tlgranes  the  yomiger  against  hb  father,  and  separaifcd 
from  Pompey. 

After  Pompey^s  return  to  Rome.  Phraates  was  killed  by  his  own  c^ildreii. 
Mithridates,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him* 

Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  died  about  tlie  same  time.  Artavasdes,  his  son, 
succeeded  him.^ 

Mithridates,  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  either  by  his  own  subjects,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  himself  odious,  or  by  the  ambition  of  ihs  brother  Orodes,  ap- 
plied to  Gabinius,  who  commanded  in  Syria,  to  re-establish  him  upon  the 
tbiooe ;  but  without  effect.^  He  took  up  arms  in  his  own  defence.  Besieged 
in  Babylon,  and  warmly  pressed,  he  surrendered  to  Orodes,  who,  considering 
him  only  as  an  enemy,  and  not  a  brother,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  by 
which  means  Orodes  became  peaceable  possessor  of  the  throne.|| 

But  he  found  enough  to  employ  him  abroad,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect Crassus  had  lately  been  created  consul  at  Rome,  with  Pompey,  for  the 
second  time.  On  the  partition  of  the  provinces,  Syria  fell  to  Crassus,  who 
was  exceeding^ly  rejoiced  on  that  account,  because  it  favoured  the  design  he 
had  formed  ol  carrying  the  war  into  Parthia.  When  he  was  in  company, 
even  with  people  he  scarcely  knew,  he  could  not  moderate  his  transports. 
Among  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was  under  less  restraint,  he  ran  even  iota 
an  extravagance  unworthy  of  his  age  and  character,  and  seemed  to  forget  him- 
self in  a  strange  manner.  He  did  not  confine  his  views  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  ncM*  to  the  conquest  of  some  neighbouring  provinces,  nor  even  to  that 
of  Parthfa ;  he  flattered  hnnself  with  doing  such  things  as  should  make  the 
great  exploits  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes,  and  those  of  Pompey  against  Mi- 
wridates,  appear  like  the  feats  of  infants  in  comparison  with  his.  fie  had  al- 
ready overrun,  in  thought,  Bactria  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  ais  far  as  the 
remotest  seas,  and  the  extremities  of  the  east.  However,  in  the  instructions 
and  powen  which  were  given  him,  Parthia  was  in  no  manner  included  ;  but 
all  the  world  knew  bis  design  against  it  was  his  darling  passion.?  Such  a  be- 
ginning forebodes  no  success. 

His  departure  had,  besides,  something  nKHre  inauspicious  in  it.  One  of  the 
tribmies,  named  Ateius.  threatened  to  oppose  his  goiig^ ;  and  was  joined  by 
many  people,  who  could  not  suffer  him  to  set  out  with  gayety  of  heart,  te 
carry  a  war  against  a  people  who  had  done  ^e  Romans  no  injury,  and  were 
their  friends  and  allies.  That  tribune,  having  in  vain  opposed  the  departure 
of  Crassus,  made  haste  to  the  gate  of  the  city  through  whU^h  he  was  to  pas», 
and  set  a  cauldron  full  of  fire  before  him.  When  Crassus  came  to  the  place, 
h$  threw  perfumes,  ssad  poured  libations  into  the  pan,  uttering  over  them  the 
most  terrible  imnrecatioDS,  which  could  not  be  heard  without  makh^g  all  pre- 
sent tremble  with  horror,  imd  of  which  the  misfortunes  of  Crassus  have  been 
reg^-ded  by  many  writers  ai(  the  accompHshmeot. 

Nothing  could  stop  him.  Superior  to  all  opposition, he continoed  his  march, 
arrived  at  Bnim|ttfldmn,  and  though  the  sea  was  very  tempestuous,  embarked, 
and  lest  many  ships  in  his  passage.  When  he  arrived  at  Galatia,  he  had  an 
interview  with  king  Dcjotams,  who,  though  of  a  very  advanced  age,  was  kt 
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Aal  Ikae  Mnplo^red  in  bmldf ngr  &  n« ^  chy.  Upon  which  CrasMtt  rallied  him 
in  these  words :  ^  King  of  the  Gabittans,  you  begin  fall  late  to  build  a  dty  fll 
die  twelfth  boui  of  the  day.***  **  And  you.  lord  CrasBus,''  replied  Dejota- 
n»,  ^  are  not  too  early  in  setting  out  to  make  war  against  th«  Parthians.'' 
For  Crassas  i/as  at  that  time  upwards  of  sixty  years  old ;  and  fab  counts 
oanc^  made  him  look  still  older  than  he  was. 

He  had  been  informed,  thatthere  were  considerable  treasoies  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  which  Pompey  had  not  ventured  to  touch.  He  believed  it 
worth  his  trouble  to  go  a  little  out  of  hb  way,  to  make  himself  master  of  them. 
He  therefore  marched  thither  with  hb  army.  Beskles  the  other  ridies,  which 
amounted  to  very  considerable  sum8,diere  was  a  beam  of  gold,  enclosed  and 
concealed  in  another  of  wood,  made  hollow  for  that  purpose :  tms  was  known 
only  by  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  kept  the  treasures  of  the  sanctuary.  Thb 
beam  of  eold  weighed  three  faundrad  mime,  each  of  which  weighed  two  pounds 
and  a  hsuf.  El^sar.  who  was  apporiaed  of  the  motive  of  his  march  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  save  the  otner  riches,  which  were  almost  all  of  them  deposited  in 
the  temple  by  private  persons,  dbcoveved  the  golden  beam  to  Crassus,  and 
sufiered  him  to  take  it  away,  after  having  made  him  take  an  oath  not  to  med- 
dle with  the  rest.  Was  he  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine  any  tlmig  sacred  with 
avarice  ?  Craasus  took  the  bcim  of  gold,  and^  notwitlistattdio|,  made  the 
rest  of  the  treasures  has  plunder.    He  then  continued  his  march.T 

Every  thing  succeeded  at  first  as  happily  as  he  coold  have  expected.  He 
built  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  without  any  opposition,  passed  it  with  hb 
army,  and  entered  the  Parthbn  territories.  He  invaded  tbem  without  any 
other  real  motive  for  the  war,  than  the  insatiaUe  desire  at  enriching  himself 
by  the  plunder  of  a  country  which  was  supposed  to  be  extramely  opulent. 
'The  Romans  under  Sylla.  and  afterwards  under  Pompey.  had  made  peace, 
and  several  treaties  with  tbem.  There  had  been  no  compiaint  of  anv  mfrac- 
tion  or  enterprbe  to  give  a  just  pretext  for  a  war :  so  that  the  Parthians  had 
not  expected  such  an  invasion ;  and,  not  being  upon  their  guard,  had  made 
no  preparations  for  their  defence.  Crassus  in  consequence  was  master  of  the 
field,  and  overran,  without  opposition,  the  greatest  part  of  Mesopotamia.  He 
also  took  several  cities  without  resistance ;  and  had  he  known  how  lo  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  penetrated 
as  far  as  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  seiaed  then),  and  made  himself  master  of  all 
Babylonia,  as  he  had  done  of  Mesopotamia,  out,  instead  of  purBmng-  hb  point, 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  after  bavin?  left  seven  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse  to  secure  the  cities  which  bad  surrendered  to  him,  he  repassed 
the  Euphrates,  and  pot  his  troops  into  winter  quanera  in  the  ehies  of  Syria, 
where  nis  sole  employment  was  to  amass  money,  and  to  plunder  temples. 

He  was  joined  there  bjr  hb  son,  whom  Caesar  sent  to  nim  ocrt  of  Gaul,  a 
yiiuiig  man  who  had  already  been  honoured  with  several  of  the  military 
crowns  ffiven  by  the  general  to  such  as  distinguished  themselves  by  their  va- 
lour.    He  brouriit  with  him  one  thotisand  chosen  horse. 

Of  all  the  faults  committed  by  Crassus  in  thb  expeditron,  which  were  very 
considerable,  the  greatest,  undoubtedly,  after  that  of  having  undertaken  this 
war,  was  his  haMy  return  into  Syria,  for  he  should  have  gone  on  whhout  de- 
lay, and  have  seized  Babylon  and  ^le'icia,  cities  always  at  enmity  with  the 
Parthians,  instead  of  giving  his  enemies  lime  to  make  preparations  by  his  re- 
d*eat,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

While  he  was  reassembling  all  his  troops  ft*om  their  winter  quarters,  am-' 
bassadofs  from  the  king  of  Parthia  arrived,  who  opened  their  commissions  irv 
a  few  words.  They  tdd  him,  that  if  that  arrny  was  sent  by  the  Romans 
against  the  Parthians,  the  war  could  not  be  terminated  by  any  treaty  of  peace, 
and  could  only  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  final  niin  of  the  one  or  the 
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othef  empire.  That  if^  as  Uwy  had  been  mfomed,  it  was  only  CrasstM,  whO| 
tfafiMt  the  opinioD  of  his  cottntry,  and  lo  sUtlate  his  private  avarice,  had  taken 
arms  asainst  them,  and  entered  one  of  their  provinces,  the  kin^  their  master 
was  w«l  dbposed  to  act  with  moderation  in  the  affair,  to  take  pitv  on  the  age 
of  Crassus,  and  to  suffer  the  Romans  in  his  dominions,  rather  shut  up  than 
keeping  possession  of  cities,  to  depart  with  their  lives  and  rings  safe.  They 
spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  js^arrisons  left  b^  Crassus  in  the  conquered  places. 
Orassus  answered  this  discourse  only  with  a  boast.  He  told  them^  *^  tiiey 
should  have  his  answer  in  the  city  of  Seleucia.''  Upon  which  the  most  an* 
dtnt  of  the  ambassadors,  named  Vahises,  made  answer,  laughing,  and  show-* 
kig  him  the  palm  of  his  hand :  ^  Crassi^  you  will  sooner  see  hair  grow  tn 
the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  see  Seleucia.''  The  ambassadors  redred,  and 
went  to  g^ve  their  king  notice  that  he  must  prepare  for  war. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Crassus  took  the  field.  The  Parthi> 
ans  had  time,  during  the  winter,  to  assemble  a  very  great  army,  to  oppose 
him.*  Orodes  their  king  divided  his  troops.and  marched  in  person  with  oiie 
part  of  them  to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia  :  he  sent  the  other  into  Mesopota- 
mia, under  the  command  of  Surena.  That  ^enJ,  on  his  arrival  there,  re- 
look  several  places  which  Crassus  had  made  himself  master  of  the  3rear  before. 

About  the  same  time,  some  Roman  soldiere,  who,  with  exceeding  difficuhy 
bad  escaped  out  of  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  where  they  had  been  in  ^r- 
risen,  of  which  the  Parthians  had  already  retaken  some,  and  were  besieging; 
the  rest,  came  to  Crassus,  and  related  things  to  him  highly  capaUe  of  disquiet* 
ing  ami  alarming  him.  They  told  him,  that  they  had  seen  with  their  own 
eyes  the  incredible  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they  had  also  been  wit- 
nesses of  their  terrible  valour,  in  the  bloody  attack  of  the  cities  they  besieged. 
They  added,  that  they  were  troops  not  to  be  escaped  \;vhen  they  pursued,  nor 
overtaken  when  they  fled ;  that  their  arrows,  of  a  weight,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  an  astonishing  rapidity,  were  always  attended  with  mortal  wounds, 
against  which  it  was  impossible  to  defend  Uiemselves. 

This  discourse  infinitely  abated  the  courage  and  boldness  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  imagined,  that  the  Parthians  differed  in  nothing  from  the  Ar- 
menians and  Cappadocians,  whom  Lucullus  had  so  easily  overthrown,  and 
flattered  themselves  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  war  would  consist  in  the 
length  of  the  way,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  would  never  dare  to  come 
to  blows  with  them.  They  now  saw,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  that  they 
were  to  experience  great  battles  and  great  dangers.  This  discouragement  rose 
so  high,  that  many  of  tlie  principal  officers  were  of  opinion,  tiiat  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  Crassus,  before  he  advanced  farther,  to  assemble  a  council,  in  or- 
der to  deliberate  again  upon  the  whole  enterprise.  But  Crassus  listened  to  the 
advice  of  none  but  those  who  pressed  him  to  begin  his  march,  and  to  make 
all  possible  expedition. 

What  encouraged  him  the  most,  and  confirmed  him  in  that  resolution,  was 
the  arrival  of  Artabazus.  king  of  Armenia.  He  broueht  with  him  a  body  of 
six  hundred  horse,  which  were  part  of  his  ffuard ;  adding,  that  besides  these 
he  had  ten  thousand  cuirassiers,  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  at  his  service.  But 
he  advised  him  to  take  ereat  care  not  to  march  his  army  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  told  oim,  that  he  must  enter  the  enemy's  country  by  Ar- 
menia. The  reasons  with  which  he  supported  this  advice  were,  that  Arme- 
nia, being  a  mountainous  country,  the  Parthian  horse,  in  which  the  greatest 
strength  of  their  army  consisted,  would  be  rendered  entirely  useless  to  them ; 
that  if  they  took  this  route,  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  army 
with  all  necessaries ;  instead  of  which,  if  he  marched  by  the  way  of  Meso- 
potamia, convoys  v^ould  be  deficient,  and  he  would  have  a  powerful  army  in 
bis  front,  in  all  the  marches  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  take,  before  be 
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the  borse  would  have  all  poasible  advantages  against  him  ;  and,  lastly,  that  he 
luust  cruss  several  sandy  deserts^  where  the  troops  might  be  in  great  distress 
for  want  of  water  and  provisions.  The  counsel  was  excellent,  and  the  rea- 
sons unanswerable ;  but  Crsissus,  blinded  by  Providence,  whiai  intended  to 
punish  the  sacrilege  he  had  committed  in  plundering  the  teipple  of  Jerasalero. 
despised  all  that  was  said  to  him.  He  only  desired  Artaba2us,  who  retumeo 
into  his  dominions,  to  bring  him  his  troops  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  have  said,  that  Providence  blinded  Crassus,  which  is  self-evident  in  a 

Seat  measure.  But  a  pagan  writer  makes  the  same  remark  upon  it  j  this  is 
ion  Crassus,  a  very  judicious  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wamor.  He 
says,  that  the  Romans  under  Crassus  ^*  had  no  correct  or  judicious  view,  and 
were  either  ignorant  upon  all  occasions  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  or 
in  no  condition  to  execute  what  mi^ht  be  requisite ;  so  that  they  appear  as  if 
condemned  and  pursued  by  some  divinity,  who  would  not  allow  them  to  make 
use  of  their  bodies  nor  minds.''  That  divinity  was  unknown  to  Dion.  It  was 
be  whom  the  Jewish  nation  adored,  and  who  avenged  the  injury  done  to  liis 
teinple. 

Crassus  made  haste  therefore  to  set  forward.  He  had  seven  legions  of  fool, 
nearlv  four  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  light-armed  soldiers  and  archers, 
which  amounted  in  all  to  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  one  of  the  finest  ar 
mies  the  Romans  ever  set  on  foot.  When  nis  troops  passed  the  bridge  he  had 
laid  over  the  river  Euphrates,  near  the  city  of  Zeuj^ma,  a  dreadful  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  drove  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  prevent  them 
from  going  on.  At  the  same  time  a  black  cloud,  out  of  which  burst  an  im- 
petuous whirlwind,  attended  with  thunder  and  ligntning,  fell  upon  the  bridge, 
and  broke  down  a  part  of  it.  The  troops  were  seized  with  fear  and  sadness. 
He  endeavoured  to  reanimate  them  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  promising 
them  with  an  oath,  that  they  should  march  back  by  the  way  of  Armenia ;  and 
concluding  his  discourse  with  assuring  them,  that  not  one  of  them  should  re- 
turn that  way.  Those  last  words,  wnich  were  ambiguous,  and  had  escaped 
him  very  imprudently,  threw  the  whole  armv  into  the  greatest  trouble  and 
dismay.  Crassus  well  knew  the  bad  effect  they  had  produced  ;  but  out  of 
a  spirit  of  obstinacy  and  haughtiness,  he  neglected  to  remedy  it,  by  explain- 
ing  the  sense  of  those  words,  to  reassure  the  timorous. 

He  made  his  troops  advance  along  the  Euphrates.  His  scouts,  whom  he 
had  sent  out  for  intelligence,  returned,  and  reported,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
man  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  but  that  they  had  observed  the  tracks  of  a  great 
number  of  horse,  which  seemed  to  have  Hed  suddenly,  as  if  they  had  oeen 
pursued. 

Upon  this  advice,  Crassus  confirmed  himself  in  his  hopes  ;  and  his  soldiers 
began  to  despise  the  Parthians,  as  men  that  would  never  have  couraee  to  stand 
a  charge,  and  come  to  blows  with  them.  Cassius  advised  him  at  least  to  ap- 
proach some  town  where  they  had  a  garrison,  in  order  to  rest  the  army  a  little, 
and  have  time  to  learn  the  true  number  of  the  enemy,  their  force,  and  what 
designs  they  had  in  view ;  or,  if  Crassus  did  not  approve  that  counsel,  to  march 
along  the  Euphrates  toward  Seleucia ;  because,  by  always  keepinj:  upon  the 
banks  of  that  river,  he  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Parthians  to  sur- 
round him  ;  and  that,  with  the  fleet,  which  might  follow  him.  provbions  might 
be  always  brought  from  Syria,  and  all  other  things  of  which  the  army  might 
stand  in  need.  This  Cassius  was  qusstor,  and  the  same  who  afterwards  con- 
spired against  Caesar. 

Crassus,  after  having  considered  this  advice,  was  on  the  point  of  adopting 
it,  when  a  chief  of  the  Arabians,  named  Ariarones,  came  m  unexpectedly, 
and  had  the  address  tq\make  him  approve  a  quite  different  plan.  That  Arab 
had  formerly  served  under  Pompey,  and  was  known  by  many  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend.  Surena  found  him  entirely  quali- 
fied to  play  the  part  he  gave  him.     Accordingly,  when  he  was  conducted  to 
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Crassus,  he  informed  him  that  the  Parrtfians  woold  im«  look  the  Aomaii  WftBf 
in  the  face ;  that  its  name  alone  had  afaready  spread  uiiTcraal  terror  amonip 
their  troops ;  and  Chat  there  wanted  no  more  for  the  obCakiin;  a  coRu^ete 
^ctory,  than  to  march  directly  up  to  them,  and  g^ve  them  battle.  He  offered 
to  be  their  guide  himself,  and  conduct  them  the  shortest  way.  Crassus,  blinded 
by  this  flattery,  and  deceived  by  a  man  who  knew  how  to  give  a  specious 
turn  to  what  he  proposed,  fell  into  the  snare,  notwithstanding  the  pressing 
instances  of  Cassius,  and  some  others^who  suspected  that  impostor's  design. 

Crassus  would  hearken  to  no  one.  The  traitor  Ariamnes,  after  having  per- 
suaded him  to  draw  off  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  conducted  hina  across 
the  plain  by  a  way,  at  first  level  and  easy,  but  which  at  length  became  difficult 
from  the  deep  sands,  in  which  the  army  found  itself  engaged  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  barren  country,  of  a  frightful  dryness,  where  theeye  couid  neitlier 
discover  any  boundary,  nor  the  troops  hope  to  find  rest  and  refreshment.  1/ 
thirst,  and  iUe  fatigue  of  the  way,  discouraged  the  Romans,  the  prospect  of 
the  country  alone  threw  them  into  a  despair  still  more  terrible:  for  th«y  could 
perceive,  neither  near  them  nor  at  a  distance,  the  least  tree,  plant,  or  brook; 
not  so  much  a^  a  hill,  or  a  single  blade  of  grass ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
heaps  of  burning  sand. 

This  gave  just  reason  to  suspect  some  treachery,  of  which  the  arrival  ef 
couriers  from  Artabazus  ought  to  have  fully  convinced  them.  That  prince 
informed  Crassus,  that  king  Orodes  had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  power- 
ful army :  that  the  war  he  had  to  support,  prevented  him  from  sending  the 
aid  he  bad  promised ;  but  that  he  advised  him  to  approach  Armenia,  in  order 
to  unite  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy ;  that  if  he  would  not  follow 
that  advice,  he  cautioned  him  at  least  to  avoid,  in  his  marches  and  encamp- 
ments, the  open  plains,  and  such  places  as  were  commodious  for  the  horse, 
and  to  keep  always  close  to  the  mountains.  Crassus,  instead  of  giving  ear 
to  these  wise  counsels,  flew  out  against  those  that  gave  them  ;  and  wiuiout 
deigning  to  write  an  answer  to  Artabazus,  he  only  told  his  couriers,  ^'  I  have 
no  time  at  present  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Armenia :  I  shall  go  thither  soon, 
and  shall  then  punish  Artabazus  for  his  treachery." 

Crassus  was  so  confident  of  this  Arab,  and  so  blinded  by  his  artful  sugges- 
tions, that  he  continued  to  follow  him  without  the  least  distrust,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  till  he  had  brought  him  a  ereat  way 
into  the  sandy  deserts  we  have  mentioned.  The  traitor  then  made  his  escape, 
and  eave  Surena  an  account  of  what  he  had  done. 

After  a  march  of  some  days  in  a  desert  of  the  enemy's  country,  where  it 
was  difficult  to  have  any  intelligence,  the  scouts  caane  in  fuU  speed  to  inform 
Crassus,  that  a  very  numerous  army  of  the  Parthians  was  advancing  with 
great  order  and  boldness  to  attack  him  immediately.  That  news  threw  the 
whole  camp  into  great  trouble  and  consternation.  Crassus  was  more  affected 
with  it  than  the  resi;  He  made  all  possible  haste  to  draw  up  his  army  in  order 
of  battle.  At  first,  following  the  advice  of  Cassius,  he  extended  his  infantry 
as  far  as  he  could,  that  it  might  take  up  the  more  ground,  and  make  it  difii- 
cult  for  the  enemy  to  surround  him ;  he  posted  all  his  cavalry  upon  the  wings. 
But  afterwards  he  changed  his  opinion,  and,  drawing  up  his  foot  in  close  order 
he  made  them  form  a  large  hollow  square,  facing  on  all  sides,  of  which  each 
flank  had  twelve  cohorts  in  front,*  Every  cohort  had  a  company  of  horse 
near  it,  that,  each  part  being  equally  sustained  by  the  cavalry,  tne  whole  body 
might  chargt;  with  greater  security  and  boldness.  He  gave  one  of  the  wings  to 
Cassius,  the  other  to  his  young  son  Crassus,  and  posted  himself  in  the  centra 

They  advanced  in  this  order  to  the  banks  of  a  brcx>k  which  had  not  nmch 
water,  but  was  hV)wever  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  from  the  exceed* 
ing  drought  and  excessive  heat. 
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tint  HI  the  mean  time,  all  posBible  endeavouw  should  be  used  to  get  wSsW^ 
tenee  of  the  eneny,  and  that  when  their  number  and  ditpoeition  were  known, 
Sney  nighl  attatk  them  the  next  day«  But  CraiMt,  aoflerins  himKlT  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  ardoar  of  his  ton,  and  of  the  hone  nnder  hit  oommandt 
who  prened  him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  gate  oTden,  thai  all  who 
had  oocation  for  refreshment,  should  eat  under  arms  hi  their  ranks ;  and, 
scarcely  allowing  them  time  rer  that  purpose,  he  commahded  them  to  march, 
and  led  them  on,  not  slowlv  and  halting  sometimes,  but  with  rapidity,  and  as 
fast  as  they  eooAd  move,  tiU  they  came  in  view  of  the  enemy.  Contrary  to 
their  expectation,  they  did  not  appear  either  so  numerous  or  so  terrible  as  tmy 
had  hem  represented,  which  was  a  stratagem  of  Surena.  He  had  concealed 
the  greatest  pan  of  his  battalions  behind  the  advanced  troops ;  and  to  prevent 
their  bmne  perceived  by  the  brightness  of  their  arms,  he  had  given  them  orders 
to  cover  themselves  with  their  vests  or  with  skins. 

When  they  approached,  and  were  ready  to  charge,  the  Parthian  general 
had  no  sooner  given  tlie  signal  of  battle,  than  the  whole  field  resounded  ^h 
dreadful  cries,  and  the  most  frightful  noise :  for  the  Parthians  did  not  excite 
their  troops  to  battle  with  horns  or  trumpets,  but  made  use  of  a  great  number 
of  hollow  instruments  covered  with  leather,  and  having  bells  of  t)rass  around 
them,  which  they  struck  violently  against  each  other :  the  noise  made  by  these 
instruments  was  rude  and  terrible,  and  seemed  like  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts, 
joined  with  claps  of  thunder.  Those  barbarians  had  well  observed,  that  ti 
all  the  senses,  none  disorder  the  soul  sooner  than  the  hearing ;  which  acts  upon 
and  affects  it  immediately,  and  is  the  most  sudden  in  causing  it  in  a  manner 
to  change  its  nature. 

The  trouble  and  dismay  into^which  this  noise  had  cast  the  Romans,  were 
quite  different,  when  the  Parthians,  throwing  off  on  a  sudden  the  covering  of 
meir  arms,  appeared  all  on  fire,  from  the  exceeding  brightness  of  their  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  which  were  of  burnished  steel,  and  glittered  like  sunbeams,  and 
to  which  the  furniture  and  armour  of  their  horses  added  not  a  little.  At  their 
head  appeared  Surena,  handsome,  well-made,  of  an  advanta«[eous  stature,  and 
of  a  much  greater  reputation  for  valour  than  the  effeminacy  of  his  mien  seemed 
to  promise ;  for  he  painted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  and,  like  them, 
wore  his  hair  curled,  and  dressed  with  art;  whereas  the  Parthians  still  per- 
severed in  wearing  theirs  after  the  manner  of  the  Scythians,  much  neglected, 
and  such  as  nature  gane  them,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible. 

At  first  the  barbarians  threatened  to  charge  the  Romans  with  their  pikes, 
and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  and  break  the  front  ranks ;  but  having  observed 
the  depth  of  that  hollow  square,  so  well  closed,  in  which  the  troops  stood  firm, 
and  supported  each  other  successfully,  they  fell  back,  and  retired  in  a  seem- 
ing confusion,  as  if  their  order  of  battle  were  broken.  But  the  Romans  were 
much  astonished  to  see  their  whole  army  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Crassos 
immediately  gave  orders  for  his  archers  and  light-armed  foot  to  charge  them  J 
but  they  could  not  execute  those  orders  long ;  for  they  were  compelled  by  a 
shower  of  arrows  to  retire,  and  cover  themselves  by  their  heavy-armed  foot 

The  disorder  and  dismay  commenced,  on  experiencing  the  velocity  and 
force  of  tliose  arrows,  against  which  no  armour  was  proof,  and  which  peni^ 
trated  alike  whatever  they  struck.  The  Parthians  dividing,  applied  them^ 
selves  to  shooting  at  a  distance,  without  its  being  possible  for  them  to  miss, 
though  they  had  endeavoured  it.  so  close  were  the  Komans  embattled.^  They 
did  dreadful  execution, and  maoe  deep  wounds;  because, drawing  their  bowy 
to  the  utmost,  the  strings  discharged  their  arrows,  of  an  extraordinary  welght| 
with  au  impetuosity  and  force  that  nothing  could  resist. 
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in  wJwt  roamier  to  act.  If  they  continued  firm  in  their  ranks,  they  were 
wounded  noctally ;  and  if  they  quitted  them  to  charge  the  eoeaiy ,  they  could 
do  tliem  no  iniuryiand  suffered  no  less  than  before.  The  Pardiians  fled  b&- 
iote  them,  ancf  kept  a  continual  discharf^e  as  they  retired;  for  of  all  nationa 
ia  the  world,  they  were  the  most  expert  m  that  exercise,  after  the  Scythians  ; 
an  operation  in  reality  very  wisely  conceived ;  for  in  flying  they  saved  ^eir 
liv^  and  in  fighting  avoided  the  infaniiy  of  flight* 

As  lonff  as  the  Romans  had  hopes  that  the  barbarians,  after  havinf^  ei^ 
hausted  all  theur  arrows,  would  either  give  over  the  fight,  or  come  to  blows 
wkh  them  hand  to  hand,  they  supported  their  distress  with  valour  and  reso- 
lution ;  but  when  they  perceived,  that  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  there  were 
camels  laden  with  arrows,  whence  those  who  had  exhausted  their  auivecs  re- 
plenuhed  them,  Crassus,  losing  almost  all  courage,  sent  orders  to  bis  son  to 
endeavour,  whatever  it  cost  him,  to  join  the  enemy,  before  he  was  entirely 
agrroundea  by  them :  for  they  were  principally  intent  against  him,  and  were 
wheeling  about  to  taxe  him  in  the  rear. 

Younff  Crassus,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  horse,  five  hun- 
di^d  arcbers,  and  eight  cohorts,  armed  with  round  bucklers,  wheeled  about 
ai^inst  those  who  endeavoured  to  surround  him.  The  latter,  whether  th^ 
were  afraid  to  stand  before  a  body  of  troops  that  came  on  with  so  good  a  finont, 
or  with  a  design  to  draw  off  younff  Crassus  as  far  as  they  could  from  his 
father,  immediately  faced  about  and  fled.  Young  Crassus  upon  that,  crying 
out  as  loud  as  he  could,  *'  They  dont  stand  us,"  pushed  on  full  speed  after 
thenu  The  foot,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  horse,  prided  themselves 
upon  not  staying  beliind.  and  followed  tnem  closely.  Carried  on  by  their 
eagerness,  and  tne  joy  wnich  the  hopes  of  victory  gave  them,  they  firmly  be- 
lieved they  had  conquered,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pursue,  till,  being 
at  a  great  distance  from  their  main  body,  they  discovered  their  error ;  for  those 
who  seemed  to  fly,  faced  about,  and  being  joined  by  many  other  troops,  came 
on  to  change  the  Romans. 

Young  Crassus  thereupon  ordered  his  troops  to  halt,  in  expectation  that  the 
enemy,  on  seeing  their  small  number,  would  not  fail  to  attack  them,  but  come 
to  close  fight.  The  barbarians  contented  themselves  with  opposing  him  in 
front  with  their  heavy-armed  horse,  and  sent  out  detachments  of  their  light 
horse,  that,  wheeling  about  and  surrounding  them  on  all  sides  without  coming 
to  cloiie  action,  poured  in  a  constant  shower  of  arrows  upon  them.  At  the 
same  time,  by  stirring  up  the  heaps  of  sand,  they  raised  so  thick  a  dust,  that 
the  Romans  could  neither  see  nor  speak  to  one  another ;  and  by  being  pent 
up  in  a  narrow  space,  and  keeping  close  order,  they  were  a  kind  of  a  butt  for 
every  arrow  shot  at  them, and  died  by  slow  but  cruel  deaths;  for,  finding  their 
entrails  pierced,  and  not  being  able  to  support  the  pains  they  suffered,  they 
polled  themselves  upon  the  sands  with  the  arrows  in  their  bodies,  and  expired 
in  that  manner  in  extreme  torments;  or,  endeavouring  to  tear  out  by  force 
tlie  bearded  points  of  the  arrows,  which  had  penetrated  their  bodies,  they 
only  made  their  wounds  the  larger,  and  increased  their  pains. 

Most  of  them  died  in  this  manner;  and  those  who  were  still  alive,  were  no 
longer  in  any  condition  to  act ;  for  when  young  Crassus  exhorted  them  to 
charge  the  heavy-armed  horse,  they  showed  him  their  hands  nailed  to  their 
bucklers, and  their  feet  pierced  through  and  through,  and  rivetted  to  the  ground ; 
so  that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  them  either  to  defend  themselves,  or  fly. 
Putting  himself,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  he  made  a  vigorous  charge 
upon  that  heavy-armed  body  covered  with  iron,  and  threw  lumself  boldly 
among  the  sauadrons,  but  with  great  disadvantage,  as  well  in  attacking  as  de- 
fending: for  tiis  troops,  with  weak  and  short  javeUns,  struck  against  armour 
^ther  of  excellent  steel,  or  very  hard  leather;  whereas  the  barbarians  chariged 
the  Oaids,  who  were  either  naked  or  lightly  armed,  with  good  and  strong  speais 


1)mk  Cbmb  were  mops  m  whom  youof  CrMsus  plaoed  die  graalM  cooi-. 
ien^^j^  with  whom  be  did  most  wondierful  exploits ;  for  those  troops  toes' 
liokd  of  the  spears  of  the  Parthians^  and  dosing  with  them^  seised  Ihem  by  the 
necky  and  threw  them  off  their  horses  noon  the  ground,  where  they  bv  widioat 
power  to  stir,  from  the  exceeding  weight  of  their  arms.  Several  of  the  Gaul% 
jiuitting  their  horses,  crept  under  those  of  the  enemy,  and  thmst  their  swords 
into  tMjr  bellies.  The  horses,  wild  with  the  pain,  leaped  and  reared,  and 
throwing  off  their  riders,  trampled  them  and  the  enemy  indiscriminately  in» 
der  foot,  and  fell  dead  apon  both. 

But  what  gave  the  Gauls  most  trouble,  was  heat  and  thirst;  for  they  wen 
not  accustomed  to  support  them.  They  lost  also  the  greatest  part  of  their 
horses,  wbich^  running  precipitately  upon  that  heavy-armed  bod^,  killed  thei»» 
selves  upon  tneir  spears.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  retire  to  their  iiK 
fantry.  and  to  carry  off  young  Crassus,  who  had  received  several  dangeroue 
wounds. 

In  their  way,  they  saw  at  a  small  distance^  a  rising  bank  of  sand,  to  which 
thev  retired.  They  fastened  their  horses  in  tne  centre,  and  made  an  inclosure 
Mrith  their  bucklers,  by  way  of  intrench ment,  in  hopes  that  it  would  assist  them 
considerably  in  defending  themselves  against  the  barbarians ;  but  it  proved 
t}uite  otherwise  ;  for.  in  an  even  place,  the  front  covered  the  rear,  and  gave 
It  some  relaxation,  whereas  upon  this  hill,  the  inequality  of  the  ground  snoww 
ing  them  over  each  other's  heads,  and  those  in  the  rear  most,  they  were  all 
exposed  to  the  enemy.  So  that,  unable  to  avoid  the  arrows,  which  the  biuw 
barians  showered  continually  upon  them,  they  were  all  equally  the  marks  of 
them,  and  deplored  their  unhappy  destiny,  in  perishing  miserably,  without 
being  able  to  make  use  of  their  ai-ms,  or  to  give  the  enemy  proofs  of  their 
valour. 

Toung  Crassus  had  two  Greeks  with  him,  who  had  settled  in  that  country, 
in  the  city  of  Carrae.  Those  two  young  men,  touched  with  compassion  al 
seeing  him  in  so  sad  a  condition,  pressed  him  to  make  off  with  them,  and  to 
retire  into  the  city  of  Ischnes,  which  had  espoused  the  party  of  the  Romansy 
and  was  not  very  remote.  But  he  replied,  ^^  That  the  tear  of  no  death,  how- 
ever cruel,  could  induce  him  to  abandon  so  many  brave  men,  who  died  out 
of  love  for  him."  A  noble  sentiment  for  a  young  lord !  He  ordered  them  to 
make  off  as  fast  as  they  could  ;  and  embracing  them,  dismissed  them  from  the 
service.  For  himself,  not  being  able  to  make  use  of  his  hand,  which  was  shot 
through  with  an  arrow,  he  commanded  one  of  his  domestics  to  thrust  his  sword 
through  him,  and  presented  his  side  to  him.  The  principal  officers  killed 
themselves :  and  many  yf  those  who  remained  were  slain,  fighting  with  ex- 
ceeding valour.  The  rarthians  made  only  about  five  hundred  prisoners ;  and 
after  having  cut  off  youog  Crassus'  head,  marched  immediately  against  his 
father. 

The  latter,  after  having  ordered  his  son  to  charge  the  Parthians,  and  re- 
ceived advice  that  they  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  vigorously,  had  re- 
sumed some  courage ;  and  the  more,  because  those  who  opposed  him  seemed 
to  abate  considerably  of  their  ardour :  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  had  gone 
against  young  Crassus.  Wherefore,  drawing  his  army  together,  he  retired  to 
a  small  hill  in  his  rear,  in  hopes  that  his  son  would  speedily  return  from  the 
pursuit. 

Of  a  great  number  of  officers  sent  successively  by  his  son.  to  inform  him  of 
the  danger  he  was  in,  the  greatest  part  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians, who  had  put  them  to  the  sword.  Only  the  last,  who  had  escaped 
with  great  difficulty,  got  to  his  presence,  and  declared  to  him  that  his  son  was 
lost,  if  he  did  not  send  him  direcdy  a  powerful  reinforcement.  Upon  this 
news,  Crassus  was  struck  with  such  a  diversity  of  afflicting  thoughts,  and  bis 
reason  thereby  so  much  disturbed,  that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  seeing  or 
hearing  any  thing.  However,  the  desire  of  saving  his  son  and  the  army,.de 
Cermined  him  to  go  to  his  aid  ;  and  he  ordered  the  troops  to  march. 


'I'M  r^fhiMit)  wh0  t€(iiriiCu  Irani  tli6  ckflCBt  of  yoitOjf  OfUMSf  cnwra  ftfff 
ttioment  whh  mat  cries  and  songs  of  Yictory,  wmdi  from  afiir  aopraed  th« 
anfoftunate  (kther  of  his  misfortune.  The  Intrfoarians  caning  the  bead  of 
voonf  Crassos  upon  the  end  of  a  spear,  approached  the  Romans,  and  insoh* 
mg  tnem  with  the  most  scomfid  braradoes,  they  asked  them  of  what  family 
ami  rrfations  that  yoong  Roman  was :  ^  For,'*  said  they,  ^  it  is  impos^>le  that 
a  yoong  man  of  sodi  extraordinary  valour  and  bravery,  should  be  the  son  of 
ao  base  and  cowardly  a  ftitber  as  Crassus.^ 

This  sight  exceedingly  dispirited  the  Romans:  and  instead  of  excitins^tlie 
iidfiht  of  anger,  and  the  desire  of  revenge  in  tnem,  froze  them  with  terror 
ano  dtsmav.  Crassus,  however,  showed  more  constancy  and  courage  in  his 
disgrace,  than  he  had  done  before ;  and,  running  through  the  ranks,  he  cried 
oot,  ^  Romans,  this  mourning  re^pirds  only  me.  The  fortune  and  glory  of 
Rome  are  still  invulnerable  and  mvincibte,  while  yon  continue  firm  and  in- 
trepid. If  you  have  any  compassion  for  a  father  who  has  just  now  lost  a  son 
whose  valour  you  admired,  let  it  appear  in  vour  rage  and  resentment  against 
the  barbarians.  Deprive  them  of  their  insolent  joy,  punish  their  cruelty,  and 
do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by  my  misfortune.  There  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  experiencinr  some  loss,  when  we  aspire  at  great  achievements.  Lu- 
cullus  did  not  defeat  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio  Antiochus,  without  costing  them 
some  blood.  It  is  aAer  the  greatest  defeats  that  Rome  has  acquired  the  greatest 
victories.  It  is  not  by  the  favour  of  fortune  she  has  attained  to  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  power,  but  by  her  patience  and  fortitude  in  supporting  herself  with 
vigour  against  adversity." 

Crassus  endeavoured  by  remonstrances  of  this  kind  to  reanimate  his  troops  ; 
but  when  he  had  given  them  orders  to  raise  the  cry  of  battle,  he  perceived  the 
general  discouragement  of  his  array,  even  in  that  cry  itself,  which  was  faint, 
unequal,  and  timorous ;  whereas  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  were  bold,  full,  and 
strenuous. 

The  charge  being  given  in  consequence,  the  light  horse  of  the  Parthians 
ifispersed  themselves  upon  the  wings  of  the  Romans,  and  taking  them  in  flank, 
distressed  them  extremely  with  their  arrows;  while  tne  heavy  cavalry  attackecf 
diem  in  front,  and  obliged  them  to  close  up  in  one  great  body :  except  those 
who,  to  avoid  the  arrows,  the  wounds  of  which  occasioned  a  long  and  pain- 
ful death,  had  the  courage  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  horse,  like  men  in 
despair.  Though  they  did  not  do  them  much  hurt,  their  audacity  was  attended 
with  this  advantage  ;  it  occasioned  their  dying  immediately,  by  the  large  and 
deep  wounds  they  received ;  for  the  barbarians  thrust  their  lances  through 
(heir  bodies  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that  they  often  killed  two  at  once. 

After  having  fought  in  that  manner  the  remainder  of  the  day,  upon  night's 
coming  on,  the  barbarians  retired,  saying,  they  would  grant  Crassus  only  that 
night  to  lament  for  his  son,  unless  he  should  find  it  more  expedient  to  consult 
his  own  safety,  and  prefer  going  voluntarily,  to  being  dragged  to  their  king  ' 
Arsaces.  They  then  encamped  in  the  presence  of  me  Roman  army,  in  the  ' 
firm  expectation^  that  the  next  day  they  should  meet  with  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  completing  their  defeat. 

This  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  Romans.  They  had  no  thoughts  either 
of  interring  their  dead,  or -of  attending  to  their  wounded,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  died  in  the  most  horrible  torments.  Every  man  was  solely  intent  upon 
bis  particular  distress ;  for  they  all  saw  plainly  that  they  could  not  escape, 
whether  they  waited  for  day  m  the  camp,  or  ventured,  during  the  night,  to 
throw  themselves  into  that  immense  plain,  of  which  they  saw  no  end.  Be« 
ndes  which,  in  the  latter  choice,  their  wounded  gave  them  great  trouble.  For* 
to  carry  them  off  would  be  very  difficult,  and  extremely  retard  their  flight ;  ana 
It  they  were  left  behind,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would  discover 
^^parture  of  the  army  by  their  cries  and  lamentations. 
.Though  they  were  perfectly  sensible  that  Crassus  alone  was  thecause  of 
"*u  tbeir  jnisibrtunes,  they  however  were  unanimous  in  desiring  to  see  his  face 


md  to  iiMr  hit  voiec  Bat  for  hiM,  Wmm  upon  the  gnrnd^  m  m  dmomt 
comcTy  wilh  bis  bead  covered  in  his  cloak,  he  was  to  the  vulgar,  says  Pm 
tareh,«gra«lenMipleof  the  instability  of  fi)rtune;  andto  wiaeano  consider 
ale  persons^  a  sdil  gmrtor  of  the  pemidous  effects  of  temerity  and  ambitioii, 
vfaach  bad  blind«d  him  to  such  a  derree,  that  be  could  not  hear  to  be  l^ss  at 
Rone  than  the  first  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  and  thought  himself  low 
aiid  mean,  because  there  were  two  above  him,  Cssar  and  Pompey. 

Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius,  approached  him,  and  ende»- 
Toiwed  to  make  him  rise,  and  to  console  and  encourage  him.  But  seeing  him 
enttrdy  depressed  bv  the  weight  of  his  afilictbn,  and  deaf  to  all  consolatioa 
and  remonstrance,  inev  assembled  the  prmctpal  officers,  and  held  a  council 
of  war ;  and  it  beinc  tneir  unanimous  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  retire 
immediately,  thev  decamped  without  sound  of  trumpet  This  was  done  at 
first  with  great  silence,  but  soon  after,  the  sick  and  wounded^  who  could  not 
fi^ow,  perceiving  themselves  abandoned,  filled  the  camp  with  tumult  and 
confiiiuon,  cries,  snrieks,  and  horrible  lamentations  ;  so  that  the  troops,  who 
marched  foremost,  were  seized  with  trouble  and  terror^  imagining  the  enemy 
were  coming  on  to  attack  them.  By  frequently  tummg  back,  and  drawing 
up  in  order  of  battle,  or  busying  themselves  in  setting  the  wounded  who  fol- 
bwed  them  upon  the  beasts  of  carriage,  and  in  dismounting  such  as  were  less 
lick,  they  lost  much  time.  There  were  only  three  bundrnl  horse,  under  tlie 
command  of  Igaatms,  who  did  not  stop,  and  arrived  about  mklnight  at  the 
cit>'  of  Carrv.  Ignittias  called  to  the  sentineb  upon  the  walls;  and  when 
they  answered,  bade  themco  to  Coponius,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  and 
tell  him  that  Crassos  had  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthians ;  and  with* 
out  saying  any  more,  or  letting  them  know  who  hf  was^  he  pushed  on  with  all 
possiUe  exMditkm  to  the  bridge  which  Crassus  had  laid  over  the  Euphrates, 
and  saved  bis  troops  by  that  means.  But  he  was  very  much  bhuned  for  havini^ 
abandoned  his  feneral. 

The  message  ne  had  sent  to  C<H)onins  by  those  guards  was  of  great  service 
to  Crassos;  for  that  governor,  wisely  conjecturing  nrom  the  manner  in  which 
the  unknown  personbad  ^ven  him  that  intelligence,  that  it  implied  some  dis- 
aster, gave  orders  immedutdy  for  the  garrison  to  stand  to  their  arms.  And 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  way  Crassus  had  taken,  he  marched  out  to  meet 
htm,  and  conducted  him  and  his  army  into  the  city.  The  Parthians,  thoo^ 
well  informed  of  his  flight,  would  not  pursue  him  in  the  dark,  but  the  next  day 


jtragf  ling  on  all  skies. 

One  of  the  lieutenants  of  Crassus,  named  Yargunteius,  hsyioff  separated  fai 
the  night  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  with  four  cohorts,  missed  his  way, 
and  was  found  the  next  morninff  upon  a  small  eminence  by  the  barbarians, 
who  attacked  him.  He  defended  himself  with  |^at  valour ;  but  was  at  length 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  all  his  soMiers  kdled,  exeept  twenty,  who,  with 
sword  in  hand,  fell  on  tne  enemy  in  despair,  in  order  to  open  themselves  a 
passage  througn  them.  The  barbariaos  were  so  much  astomshed  at  their  bra- 
very, that  oat  of  adoshration  of  h,  they  opened,  and  gave  them  a  passage, 
rhey  arrived  sale  at  Carr». 

At  the  san»  time  Smeoa  received  fidse  advice,  that  Crassus  had  escaped 
with  the  best  of  hb  tooops,  and  Uiat  those  who  had  rctked  te  Carrar,  were 
onlyamtlltia.lhalwwenot  worth  die  trouble  of  pomuttg.  Sarena,  believing 
the  Kwari  or  bis  victory  lost,  bat  stiS  uncertahi  whether  it  were  ur  not,  da- 
aked  to  be  better  informed,  in  order  to  deckle  eidier  to  besiege  Carrr  if  Cras- 
•BS  were  there,  or  to  pursue  htm  If  he  bad  quitted  it.  He  therefore  despatdied 
one  of  his  mterpraiers,  who  spoke  both  langaages  peilectly  well,  wm  ordem 
tiippeoidithawtftoqf  Carrss,aadipthel{namlsngwageto<iesiiatofp^ 


widi  CfiHOi  faiflnel^or  CsMms^uid  to  say  tiiait  8ure4n  dem«id«l  an 
CBoe  with  them. 

The  interpreter  having  ezecnted  his  orders,  Crassns  accepted  the  proposal 

E'th  jo;^.  Soon  after,  some  Arabian  soldiers  came  from  the  barbarmns,  who 
lew  Crassus  and  Cassius  by  sight,  from  having  seen  them  in  the  casip  be- 
ibre  the  battle.  Those  soldiers  approached  the  place ;  and  seeing  Gassius 
upon  the  walb,  they  uAd  him,  that  Surena  was  inclined  to  treat  with  U^n, 
•and  permit  them  to  retire,  upon  condition  that  they  would  continue  in  amity 
'vith  the  king  his  master,  and  abandon  Mesopotamia  to  him ;  that  this  was 
more  advantageous  for  both  parties,  than  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremhies. 

Cassius  agreed  to  this,  and  demanded  that  the  ^tme  and  place  for  an  iatei- 
view  between  Surena  and  Crassus  sltould  immediately  be  fixed.  The  Ara- 
bians assured  hun,  that  they  would  go  and  do  their  utmost  to  that  effect ;  and 
withdrew. 

Surena,  overjoyed  with  keeping  his  prey  in  a  place  from  whence  it  could 
Dot  escape,  marched  thither  the  next  day  with  his  Parthians,  who  talked  at 
first  with  extreme  haughtiness,  and  declared,  that  if  the  Romans  expected  any 
favourable  terms  from  them,  they  must  previously  deliver  up  Crassus  and  Cas- 
sius bound  hand  and  foot  into  their  hands.  The  Romans,  enraged  at  such 
exceeding  deceit,  told  Crassus,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  renounce  all  remote 
and  vain  hopes  of  aid  from  the  Armenians,  and  fly  that  xery  night,  without 
losing  a  moment's  time.  It  was  highly  important,  that  not  one  of  the  inhabi- 
.tants  of  Carrse  should  know  this  design,  tiri  the  instant  of  its  execution.  But 
Andromachus,  one  of  the  citizens,  was  informed  of  it  first,  and  by  Crassus 
himself,  who  confided  it  to  him,  and  chose  him  for  his  guide,  relying  very  io- 
judiciously  upon  his  fidelity. 

The  Parthians,  in  consequence,  were  not  long  before  they  were  fully  ap- 
prized of  the  whole  plan,  bv  means  of  that  traitor.  But  as  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  engage  in  the  night,  the  impostor,  to  prevent  Crassus  from  getting 
so  much  ground  as  might  make  it  impossible  for  tne  Parthians  to  come  up  with 
him,  led  the  Romans  sometimes  by  one  way,  sometimes  by  another,  and  at 
length  brought  them  into  deep  marshy  grounds,  and  places  abounding  with 
great  ditches,  where  it  was  very  difSicuU  to  march,  and  necessary  to  make  a 
greet  many  turnings  and  windings,  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  that  labyrinth. 
«•  There  were  some,  who  suspecting  that  it  was  with  no  good  design  Andro- 
machus made  them  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  that  manner,  refused  at  last 
-to  follow  him ;  and  Crassus  i^jmself  returned  toward  Carrae.  By  hasty  marches 
he  escaped  into  Syria  with  6  ve  hundred  horse.  Most  of  the  rest,  wiio  had  trusty 
guides,  gained  the  pass  of  the  mountains  called  Sinuachi,  and  were  in  a  place 
of  safety  before  the  break  of  day.  The  latter  might  be^  about  five  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Qctavkis. 

As  for  Crassus,  the  day  overtook  him,  still  embarrassed  by  the  contrivance 
of  the  perfidious  Andromachus  in  those  marshy  and  di£kuk  places.  He  had 
with  him  four  cohcM-ts  of  foot^  armed  with  round  bucklers,  a  few  horse,  and 
five  lictors  who  carried  the  fasces  before, him.  He  at  length  came  into  the 
main  road,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  when  the  enemy  were  almost 
upon  him,  and  he  had  no  more  than  twelve  stadia  to  make,  .befofe  he  joined 
the  troops  under  Octavius.  All  he  could  da  was  to  gain  as  soon  as  possible 
•another  summit  of  these  mountains,  less  impracticable  to  the  horse,  and  con- 
.tequently  not  so  secure.  This  was  under  that  di  the  Sinnachi,  to  wliich  it  was 
joined  by  a  loi^  chain  of  mountains,  thM  filled  up  all  the  space  between 
them.  Octavius  therefore  saw  plainly  the  danger  that  threatened  Crassusi, 
and  descended  first  himself  from  those  eminences,  with  a  small  number^  so^ 
diers,  to  his  aid.  But  he  was  soon  followed  by  the.  rest,  who^^  reproaching 
themselves  for  their  cowardice,  flew  to  his  assistance.  Upon  their  arrivalthev 
.charged  the  barbarians  so  rudely,  that  they  obliged  them  to  abaadoii  the  km^ 
After  that,  they  placed  Crassus  in  the  midst  of  them,aiMl  fonaiiic^)^  «f 
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itmpttt  Ibr  Mtt  with  their  bocklert^tlwy  declared  fiercelyahflt  net  an  arrbw 
tif  the  enemy  should  approach  their  general's  body,  till  chey  were  all  dead 
roand  him  fighting  in  his  defence. 

Surena  seeing  that  the  Parthians,  abeady  repulsed^  went  on  with  less  v^ 
goor  to  the  attack,  and  that,  if  the  ni^ht  came  on,  and  the  Romans  should 
gain  the  mountains,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  them,  he  had  again 
recourse  to  stratagem  to  amuse  Crassus.  He  gave  secret  orders  that  some 
prisoners  should  m  set  at  liberty,  after  having  posted  a  number  of  his  soldiers 
around  them,  who,  seeming  in  discourse  together,  said,  as  the  general  report 
of  the  army,  that  the  king  was  much  averse  to  continuing  the  war  whh  tlie 
Romans ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  design  was  to  cultivate  their  amity,  an  J 
to  give  tliem'  prooft  of  his  favourable  inclinations,  by  treating  Crassus  with 
great  humanity;  and,  that  the  effect  migiit  agree  with  their  expressions,  as 
soon  as  the  prisoners  were  released,  the  barbarians  retired  from  the  frerht,  nnri 
Surena,  advancing  peaceably  with  his  principal  officers  toward  the  hili.  with 
his  bow  onstrunff,  and  arms  extended,  invited  Crassus  to  come  down  ana  treat 
of  an  accommodation.  He  said  with  a  loud  voice,  that  contrary  to  the  kini^ 
his  master's  will,  and  through  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence,  be  had  mad  j 
them  experience  the  force  and  power  of  the  Parthian  arms ;  but  that  at  pre- 
sent he  was  disposed  to  treat  them  with  mildness  and  favour,  by  granting  thi'm 
liberty  to  retire  with  entire  security  on  his  part.  We  have  observed  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  barbarians  was  (o 
promote  the  success  of  their  designs  by  fraud  and  treachery,  and  to  make  no^ 
scruple  of  breaking  through  tlieir  encrageraents  upon  such  occasions. 

The  troops  of  Crassus  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  discourse  of  Surena,  and 
expressed  exceeding^  joy  at  it ;  but  Crassus,  who  had  experienced  nothing  hot 
deceit  and  perfidy  from  the  barbarians,  and  to  whom  so  sudden  a  change 
was  very  suspicious,  did  not  easily  credit  it,  and  deliberated  with  his  friends. 
The  soldiers  began  to  call  out  to  him,  and  to  urge  him  to  accept  tliis  inter- 
view. From  thence  they  proceeded  to  outrage  and  reproaches;  and  went  so 
far  as  to  accuse  him  of  cowardice,  charging  him  with  exposing  them  to  be 
slaughtered  by  enemies,  with  whom  he  had  not  so  much  as  the  courage  to  speali 
when  they  appeared  unarmed  before  him. 

Crassus  at  first  had  recourse  to  entreaties ;  and  remonstrated  to  them,  that 
by  maintaining  their  ground  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  upon  the  eminences  an4 
difficult  places,  where  they  then  were,  they  might  easily  save  themselves,  when 
night  came  on  :  he  even  showed  them  the  way,  and  exhorted  them  ifot  to  frus- 
trate such  hopes  of  their  approaching  safety.  But  seeing  they  grew  outrageous^ 
that  they  were  ready  to  mutiny,  and  by  striking  with  their  swords  upon  their 
shieldbt,  even  menaced  him  ;  apprehending  that  commotion,  he  began  to  de* 
scend,  and  turning  about,  he  only  said  these  few  words :  ^  You  Octavius,  and 
Petronius,  with  (dl  the  officers  and  captains  here  present,  see  the  necessity  I 
am  under  of  taking  a  step  I  would  willingly  avoid,  and  are  witnesses  of  the 
bdignities  and  violence  I  suffer.  But  I  request  that,  when  you  have  retired  in 
safety^  you  will  tell  all  the  wm-ld,  for  the  honour  of  Rome,  our  common  mother 
that  Crassus  perished,  deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not  abandoned  by  his  cjti* 
2ens.''  Octavius  and  Petronius  could  not.reiolve  to  let  him  go  alone,  but 
went  down  the  hill  with  him,  when  Crassus  dismissed  his  Victors,  who  would 
have  followed  him. 

l%e  first  persons  the  barbarians  sent  to  him,  were  two  Greeks,  who,dia- 
mounting  from  their  horses,  saluted  htm  with  profound  respect^  and  told  him 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  he  had  only  to  send  some  of  his-attendants*  and  Su- 
rena woidd  satisfy  him,  that  he  and  those  .with  him  came  without  arms,  an^ 
•with  all  the  fidtlity.  and  good  intentions  possible.  Crassus  replied,  that  had 
he  aei  ther  least  vaiiue  upon  his  life,  he  should  not.hav^  come  to  put  htmself 
into  their  hands ;  and  sent  two  brothers,  named  Roscuis,  to  know  only  upon 
what  team  diey  *alioiild  tseat,  and  in  rnktat  oiunbar* 


t  thoM  two  wwKiv  to  be  Miicd  sm  k^pf  pnsuiMis  $  andiiw* 
^mciiif  on  bonebttck,  foQowed  by  the  principal  offiears  <h  hb  army,  at  sooii 
at  lie  perceiTed  Crassos,  ^  What  do  I  see  ?"  said  lie,  ^  What !  the  genend  of 
the  Romans  on  foot,  and  we  on  horseback  I  Let  a  horse  be  brought  imme- 
diately.'^  He  imagined  that  Crassus  appeared  in  that  manner  before  him  out 
of  respect  Crassos  replied,  **  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that 
they  came  to  an  tntenriew,  each  after  the  custom  of  his  own  country/'*  ^  Very 
cood/'  returned  Surena ;  ^  from  henceforth  let  there  be  a  treaty  of  peace  be* 
ween  king  Orodes  and  tne  Romans :  but  we  must  go  to  prepare  and  sign  the 
articles  of  it  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  for  you  itomans,"  added  he, 
**  do  not  always  remember  your  conrentions."  At  the  same  thae  he  held  out 
Us  hand  to  him.  Crassus  would  haye  sent  for  a  horse ;  but  Surena  told  him 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  and  that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  that. 

A  horse  was  immediately  presented  to  him,  which  had  a  golden  bit ;  and 
the  king's  officers,  taking  him  round  the  middle,  set  him  upon  it,  surroimded 
him,  ami  btgan  to  strike  the  hone  to  make  him  go  forwards  fast.  Octavios 
was  the  first,  who  offended  at  such  behayiour,  todc  the  horse  by  the  bridfew 
Petronius  seconded  him,  and  afterwards  aR  the  rest  of  his  attendants,  wliar 
came  round  him,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  horse,  and  to  make  those  retire 
by  force,  who  pressed  Crassus  forward.  At  first  diey  pushed  against  each 
other  with  great  tumult  and  disorder,  and  afterwards  came  to  blows.  Octa^ 
vtus,  drawing  his  sword,  kiDed  a  groom  of  one  of  those  barbarians.  At  the 
jame  time  anolher  of  them  gave  Octavius  asevere  wound  with  his  sword  be- 
wnd,  which  laid  him  dead  o|>on  the  spot.  Pttronras.  who  had  no  shield,  re- 
Otived  a  stroke  upon  his  cuh'ass,  and  leaped  from  nis  horse  without  being 
wounded.  Crassus  at  the  same  moment  was  killed  by  a  Parthian.  Of  those 
who  were  present,  some  were  killed  fighting  around  Crassus,  and  others  re* 
Ored  in  good  time  to  the  hOl. 

Tlie  Farthians  soon  followed  them  thither,  and  told  them,  that  Crassus  had 
soSered  the  punisfament  due  to  his  treacheiy ;  but  for  them,  that  Surena  let 
them  know  mey  hod  only  to  come  down  with  confidence,  and  gave  them  Ms 
word  that  they  should  sdSer  no  ill-treatment.  Upon  this  promise,  some  went 
down,  and  i>ut  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  others  took  advani> 
tase  of  the  night,  and  dispersed  on  all  side» ;  but  of  the  latter  very  few  escaped; 
Ml  the  rest  were  pursued  the  next  day  by  the  Arabians,  who  came  up  inth 
tiiem,  and  put  them  to  the  sword. 

The  loss  of  this  bottle  was  the  most  terrible  bkiw  the  Romans  had  recrived 
suice  the  battle  of  Cannc.  Thj^  had  twenty  thousand  men  killed  in  k,  and 
tan  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  made  their  escape  by  different  ways 
teto  Armenia,  Cilicia,  uid  Sjrria :  and  out  of  these  wrecks  another  army  was 
afterwards  formed  in  Svria,  the  command  of  which  Cassius  took  upon  him, 
aikl  with  It  prevented  tnat  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

This  demt  ought  in  one  sense  to  have  been  more  affecting  to  them  than 
thatofthebattleofCannie,  because  they  had  less  reason  to  expect  it  When 
Hannibal  was  victorious  at  Canms,  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  humiliation.  I^ie 
had  abreadv  lost  many  batdes,  and  had  po  thought  but  q£  defondfing  hen^ 
and  repulsing  the  enem^r-  At  this  time  Rome  was  triumpfaamt,  respected^ 
and  fomidaDle  to  all  nations:  she  was  mistressof  the  most  potent  kmgdona 


of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  lately  victorious  oy^  one  of  the  most  power* 
^ '  enemies  she  ef^    *    '  •    -  *..*...-. 

rclory  1  ^  ^         ,  .         .., 

formed  out  or  the  assemUage  of  die  eastern  natlMis,  wlmae  vakMT  she  despised^ 


ftd  enemies  she  ever  had  s  yet  m  die  most  exalted  height  of  her  greatBess, 
idie  saw  her  glory  suddenly  ftill  to  the  ground,  in  an  attack  upon  a  people^ 


and  whom  she  leckoned  tiready  among  her  eonouesls.  So  compiela  m  vie* 
tory  sliowed  those  haughty  eonouerors  of  the  world  a  rival  Hi  a  remote  pei>> 
pie,  capable  of  opposing  and  of  dispodng  the  empire  of  the  nnivefsa  wi^  MB  ; 
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«ml  iKA  only  of  Mttinf  boondt  to  their  smbitioiit  projects,  b^ 
•pprehead  for  their  own  safetv.  It  ghowed  that  the  RooMuis  niffbt  be  oveiw 
thrown  in  a  pitched  batde,  and  fighting  with  all  then*  forces ;  that  that  power^ 
which  tiU  then,  like  the  innndatbn  of  a  mighty  sea.  had  overflowed  aucoui^ 
tries  in  its  way,  nught  at  length  receive  bounds,  and  be  restramed  for  thefirtato 
within  them* 

The  check  received  by  Crassos  firom  the  Parthians  was  a  blot  on  the  Bo- 
man  name,  which  the  vi^ories  gained  some  time  after  bv  Ventidios  were  noi 
capable  of  effacing.  The  standards  of  the  vanquished  legions  were  always 
shown  by  the  Parthians  as  trophies.  The  prisoners  taken  on  that  fatal  day 
were  kept  there  in  captivity ;  and  the  Romans,  citizens  or  allies,  contracted 
ignominioiis  marriages,  to  the  shame  of  Rome,  as  Horace  emphatically  dck 
acribes  it,  and  grew  old  in  tranquillity^  upon  the  iands^  and  under  the  standard 
of  the  barbarians.*  It  was  not  till  thirty  years  aAer,  m  the  reign  of  AugttstuS| 
that  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  without  being  compelled  to  it  by  arms,  con- 
sented to  restore  th«r  standards  and  prisoners  to  the  Romans,  which  was 
looked  upon  by  Au|n]stus,  and  the  whole  empire, as  a  most  clorioos  triumphs 
so  much  were  the  Romans  humbled  by  the  remembrance  of  that  defeat,  and 
so  much  did  they  believe  it  incumbent  on  them  to  efface  it,  if  possible,  to  the 
least  trace.  For  themselves,  they  never  could  forget  it.  Caesar  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  against  tne  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  affront  Rome  had  re- 
ceived firom  thern^  when  he  was  killed.  Antony  formed  the  same  desicn. 
which  turned  to  his  dis|race.  The  Romans,  from  that  time,  always  regardea 
the  war  with  the  Parthians  as  the  most  unportant  of  their  wars.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  appfication  of  their  most  warlike  emperors.  Trajan,  Septimiut, 
Sevenis,  Sec  The  surname  of  Parthiqs,  was  the  title  of  which  tney  were  fond- 
est, and  most  sensibly  flattered  their  ambition.  If  the  Romans  sometimes 
passed  the  Euphrates  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond  it,  the  Parthians  in  their 
turn  did  the  same,  to  carry  their  arms  and  devastation  into  Syria,  and  even 
into  Palestine.  In  a  word,  the  Romans  could  never  subject  the  Parthians  to 
their  yoke ;  and  that  nation  was  a  wall  of  brass,  which  with  impregnable  force 
resisted  the  most  vi<4ent  attacks  of  their  power. 

When  the  battle  of  Carr»  was  fought,  Orodes  was  in  Armenia,  where  he 
had  lately  concluded  a  peace  with  Artabazus.  The  latter,  upon  the  return  of, 
the  expresses  he  had  sent  to  Crassus,  perceiving,  by  the  false  measures  he  took, 
that  the  Romans  were  infallibly  lost,  formed  a  treaty  with  Orodes ;  and  by 
giving  one  of  his  daughters  to  Pacorus,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  he  ce* 
mented  by  that  alliance  the  treaty  he  had  lately  made.  While  they  were  cele*  . 
brating  the  nuptials,  the  head  and  hand  of  Crassus  were  brougnt  to  themi 
which  Surena  had  caused  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  the  kin^  a&a  proof  of  his  vic- 
tory. Their  joy  was  exceedingly  augmented  by  that  sight ;  and  it  was  said 
that  orders  were  given  to  pour  molten  gold  into  the  mouth  of  that  head,  to  re 
preach  the  insatiable  thirst  which  Crassus  always  had  for  that  metal 

Surena  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  victory.  His  master,  jealous 
of  his  glory ^nd  of  the  reputation  \t  save  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  deatll 
soon  after.  There  are  princes,  near  whom  too  shining  qualities  are  dangerous^ 
who  take  umbrage  at  the  virtues  they  are  forced  to  admire,  and  who  can  not 
bear  to  be  served  by  superior  talents,  capable  of  eclipsinfi^  thebr  own.  OroJea 
was  one  of  thu  character.  He  perceived,  as  Tacitus  observes  of  TiberiuS| 
that  with  all  his  power  he  could  not  sufficiently  repay  the  service  his  general 

*  HileiM  Crusi  coniaf  e  Baibara 
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had  lately  done  him.  Now,  when  ft  benefit  »  above  all  retiirn,  in|;ratitode  wad 
hatred  take  place,  instead  of  acknowledgment  and  afiection.*  * 

Snrena  was  a  general  of  extraordinary  merit  He  was  of  consummate  ability 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  surpassed  all  men  of  his  times  in  valour.  He  was, 
besides  that,  perfectly  Well  made,  and  of  the  most  advantageous  stature.  For 
riches,  credit,  and  authority  he  had  also  more  than  an^  .nan,  and  was  im- 
doubtedlv  the  greatest  subject  the  king  of  Parthia  had.  His  birth  gave  him 
the  privilege  of  putting  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head  at  his  coronation  ; 
aad  that  right  had  appertained  to  his  family  from  the  re-establishment  of  the 
empire.  When  he  travelled,  he  had  always  one  thousand  camels  to  cany 
his  baggage,  two  hundred  chariots  for  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  for  his 
guard,  one  tnousand  horse  completely  armed,  besides  a  great  number  6f  light- 
armea  troops  and  domestics,  which  in  all  did  not  amount  to  less  than  tea  thou- 
sand men. 

The  Parthtans  expecting,  afler  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  to  find  Syria 
without  defence,  marched  to  conquer  it.  But  Cassius,  who  had  formed  an 
army  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  other,  received  them  with  so  much  vigour,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  repass  the  Euphrates  shamefully,  without  effecting  any 
thing^ 

llie  next  year  the  consuls,  M.  Calpurnius  Dibulus  and  M.  Tullius  Cieero, 
were  assigned  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Cicero  repaired  imme- 
diately to  the  latter,  which  had  been  allotted  him :  but  Bibulus  amuang  hkn- 
aelf  at  Rome,  Cassius  continued  to  command  in  Syria.  And  that  was  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans ;  for  the  affairs  of  that  country  required  a 
man  of  a  quite  different  capacity  from  Bibulus.  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes  kmp 
of  the  Parthians,  had  passed  the  Euphrates  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  had  entered  Syria.  He  was  too  young 
to  command  alone,  and  was  therefore  accompanied  by  Orsaces,  an  oJd  gene- 
ral, who  disposed  of  eveiy  thing.  He  marched  directly  to  Antioch,  wbich 
he  besieged.  Cassius  had  shut  himself  up  in  that  place  with  all  his  troops. 
Cicero,  who  had  received  advice  of  his  condition  in  his  province,,  by  the  means 
of  Antiochus  king  of  Comagena,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the 
eastern  frontier  of  his  province,  which  bordered  upon  Armenia,  to  oppose  any 
Invasion  on  that  side,  should  the  Armenians  attempt  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  ready  to  support  Cassius  in  case  of  need.  He  sent  another  body  of  troops 
toward  the  mountain  Amanus,  with  the  same  view.  That  detachment  fell  in 
with  a  strong  body  of  the  Parthian  cavalry,  which  had  entered  Cilicia,  and 
entirely  defeated  it ;  so  that  not  a  single  man  escaped.! 

The  news  of  this  defeat,  and  thit  of  Cicero's  approach  to  Antioch,  extremely 
encouraged  Cassius  to  make  a  good  defence,  and  so  much  abated  the  ardour 
of  the  Parthians,  that,  despairing  to  carry  the  place,  they  raised  the  siege,  and 
went  to  form  that  of  Antigonia,  which  was  not  far  from  thence.  But  they 
were  so  little  skilled  in  attacking  towns,  that  they  miscarried  again  before  this, 
and  were  forced  to  retire.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Parthtans 
made  their  principal  force  consist  in  cavalry,  and  applied  themselves  most  to 
field  battle,  which  suited  their  genius  best.  Cassius,  who  was  apprized  of  the 
route  they  would  take,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them,  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
fall  into.  He  defeated  them  entirely,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  them, 
among  whom  was  their  general  Orsaces.  The  remains  of  their  army  repassed 
the  Euphrates. 

When  Cicero  saw  the  Parthians  removed,  and  Antioch  out  of  danger,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Amanus,  who  being  situated 

•  DMtfni  ycr  h«o  fortDnuM  taua  Cniar,  impwemque  tsato  merito  rebatur.  Nam  beneficia  eo  omvs 
lata  Mmt.  ^obi  vidaator  cnoWi  poue ;  ajbi  ■mltma  aaterenere,  pro  pratia  odium  redditur.— Tacit  ^'fV 
l.iT.  c.  It 
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IbeHreea  Sym  and  ClBdm»  ware  indtepcBdent  <>f,  mmI  al  ww  vMr  btllKlMfei 
provinces*  Tbey  inad«  ccMitioual  incursions  into  then,  and  fave  them  fr^at 
trouble.  Cicero  entirely  subjected  those  nountatneets,  and  taok  and  demo- 
lished all  their  castles  and  forts.  He  afterwards  marched  against  another  baiw 
barous  nation*  a  kind  of  savages*  who  called  themselves  free  Cilidans,*  and 
pretended  to  nave  never  been  subjected  to  the  empire  of  any  of  the  kings  who 
nad  been  masters  of  the  countries  round  aboat.  He  took  all  their  cities^  and 
made  such  dispositions  in  the  country,  as  very  much  pleased  all  their  neigh- 
bours, whom  they  perpetually  harassed. 

It  is  Cicero  himself  who  relates  these  circumstances  in  several  of  his  letters. 
There  are  two  amon^  the  rest,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfect  models, 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  general  or  commander  ought  to  give  a  fninec  or 
his  ministry  an  account  of  a  military  expedition ;  with  such  simplicity,  pei^ 
spicuity,  and  precision,  in  which  the  proper  character  of  writings  and  rsla^ 
tions  of  this  kmd  consists,  are  they  exprened.  The  first  is  addressed  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  the  principal  ma^trates ;  it  is  the  second* 
of  his  fifteenth  book  of  familiar  epistles :  the  other  is  written  particularly  to 
Cato.  This  last  is  a  master-piece ;  wherem  Cicero,  who  passionately  desired 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  nis  military  expeditions,  employs  all  the  art  antf ' 
address  of  eloquence  to  engage  that  grave  senator  in  his  favour.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  after  his  return  to  Rome^  the  senate  offered  him  a  triumph ;  and 
that  he  refused  it,  on  account  of  the  avU  war  then  ready  to  break  out  betweeo 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  not  believmg  that  it  became  him  to  celebrate  a  solem* 
nity  which  breamed  nothing  but  joy,  and  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  into  the  greatest  calamities.  His  refusal  to  triumph  in'  the 
midst  of  the  apprehensions  and  disorders  of  a  bloody  civil  war,  argues  in  Cicero 
a  great  love  for  the  public  good  and  his  country,  and  does  him  much  more 
honour  than  a  triumph  itself  could  have  done.t 

During  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Csesar,  and  those  that  followed, 
the  Parthians,  declaring  sometimes  for  one.  and  sometimes  for  the  other  paity^ 
made  several  irruptions  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  those  are  events  which 
particularly  relate  to  the  Roman  or  Jewish  histories,  and  therefore  donotentet 
mto  my  plan. 

I  shall  conclude  this  abridgment  of  that  of  the  Parthians,  with  the  death  ot 
Pacorus,  and  Orodes  hb  father.  Ventidius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, under  the  authority  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to 
the  re-establishing  the  honour  of  the  nation.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who,  from  the  lowest  condition  of  life«  had  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  republic  In  the  war  against  the  allies  of  Rome,  who 
attempted  to  extort  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  force,  he  was  taken  an  infant, 
with  his  mother,  in  Asculum,  the  capital  of  the  Picenians,by  Strabo,the  father 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  led  in  triumph  before  that  general.  Supported  by 
the  credit  of  C.  Caesar,  under  whom  he  had  served  in  Gaul,  and  passed  thronm 
all  the  degrees  of  the  army,  he  become  prstw  and  consul.  He  was  the  only 
person  who  triumphed  for  his  exploits  against  the  Parthians,  and  obtained  that 
honour,  after  having  been  led  in  a  triumph  himself.];  ^ 

I  have  said,  that  Ventidius  contributed  very  much  to  make  the  Romanv 
amends  for  the  affront  they  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Carre.  He  had 
becun  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Crassus  and  his  army,  by  two  suecesstve  vio- 
tones  gained  over  those  terrible  enemies.  A  third,  still  greater  than  the  Uxmtti 
completed  the  work,  and  was  obtained  in  this  manner. 

Ventidius,  appiehending  that  the  Parthians,  whose  preparations  wm  modi 
advanced,  would  prevent  him,  and  pass  the  Euphrates  befiwre  he  had  time  to 
draw  all  his  troops  together  out  of  their  different  quarters,  had  recoune  to 


•  SlratlMio  CiliMii  ^.  t  Pl"t.  in  Cie.  p.  879. 


Aii  tliiiigiCBk  TIkiv  ww  b  iMttjr  cwmn  piincs  mi  hn  c&initi^i  lUMKt*  nw  mnt^ 
of  Ml  aljTi  whom  he  knew  to  be  entirely  in  the  hiterests  of  the  Parthians.  ami 
that  he  bad  aeeiet  mteUiii^nce  with  mem,  and  gave  them  advice  of  aO  the 
dCMne  of  the  Romans  wmeh  he  could  discover.  He  resolved  to  make  this 
inaA  treachery  the  means  to  draw  the  Parthians  into  a  snare  he  had  laid  for 
tftem.* 

With  this  view  he  |Mtended  a  more  than  ordinary  intimacy  with  this  traitor. 
H0  conversed  fteqoenUy  whh  him  upon  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  A^ 
fecting  at  length  to  open  himself  to  him  with  great  confidence,  he  observed, 
,  tfiat  M  was  ranch  afi^d.  from  advices  he  had  received,  that  the  Parthiaas 
did  not  design  to  pass  tne  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  as  usual,  bat  a  great  way 
lower  down.  For,  said  he,  if  they  pass  at  Zeugma,  the  country  on  this  sicb 
hi  so  moontainons,  that  the  cavaliVt  in  which  the  whole  force  of  dieir  army 


consistt,  can  do  us  no  mat  hurt ;  but  if  they  pqps  below,  there  are  nothing 
hot  ptams,  where  they  have  every  advantage  over  us ;  ana  it  will  be  irapossi- 
hk  mr  OS  to  make  head  against  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  imparted  this  secret 
to  hhny  the  spy  did  not  fail,  as  Ventidius  had  rightly  foreseen,  to  eommunicate 
k  to  the  Partnians,  with  whom  it  had  all  the  effect  he  could  desire.  Pacorus. 
totead  of  gomg  to  Zeugma,  immediately  took  the  other  route,  lost  a  great  deaf 
nf  time  in  the  great  compass  he  was  obliged  to  take^  and  in  the  preparations 
aeoessary  for  passin||[  the  river  there.  Ventidius  ^ot  forty  days  by  this  means^ 
which  he  employed  m  making  Silon  of  Judea  jom  him,  with  the  legions  quar> 
Hoed  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  found  himself  in  a  condition  ta 
g)ve  the  Parthians  a  eood  reception  when  they  entered  Syria. 

As  thev  saw  that  they  had  not  been  attacked  either  jn  passing  the  river,  or 
afterwards,  they  attributed  that  inactivity  to  terror  and  cowardice,  and  marched 
Arecdy  to  charge  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  although  situated  very  advanta- 
feously  on  an  eminence,  not  doubting  that  triey  should  soon  make  themsdves 
masters  of  it,  and  that  without  much  resistance.  They  were  mistaken.  The 
Bomans  quitted  their  camp,  fell  on  them  with  impetuosity,  and  pushed  them 
with  the  utmost  vieour  upon  the  declivity ;  and  as  they  had  the  advantage  of 
the  ground,  and  their  Itght-armed  troops  poured  showers  of  darts  upon  the 
Partnians,  they  soon  threw  them  into  disorder,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
nesistance  they  made  at  first.  The  slaughter  was  very  great.  Pacorus  was 
Idlied  in  the  battle:  and  bis  death  was  followed  immediately  with  the  flight  of 
his  whole  army.  The  vanquished  made  haste  to  regain  the  bridge,  in  order 
to  return  into  their  own  country ;  but  the  Romans  prevented  them,  and  cut 
the  greatest  part  of  them  in  pieces.  Some  few  escaped  by  flight,  and  retired 
to  Antiochos,  king  of  Comagena.  History  observes,  that  this  celebrated  batde^ 
irtiich  so  well  revenged  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  was  fought  exactly  on  the  same 
day  with  the  battle  of  Carrse,  fourteen  years  before. 

Orodes  was  so  struck  with  the  loss  of  this  battle,  and  the  death  of  hb  son* 
that  he  was  almost  out  of  his  senses.  For  several  days  he  neither  openea 
his  mouth,  nor  took  any  nourishment.  When  the  excess  of  his  grief  was  a 
fitde  abated,  and  would  permit  him  to  speak,  nothing  was  heard  from  him 
but  the  niftne  of  Pacorus.  He  imagined  that  ne  saw  him,  and  called  to  him  ; 
he  seemed  to  discourse  with  him ;  and,  as  if  he  were  living,  to  speak  to  him^ 
and  bear  him  speak.  At  other  times  he  remembered  that  he  was  dead,  ana 
shed  a  torrent  of  tears.t 

N««er  was  grief  more  just.  This  was  the  most  fatal  blow  for  the  Parthian 
monarchy  it  had  ever  received;  nor  was  the  loss  of  the  prince  less  than  dtat 
of  the  army  itself.    For  he  was  the  most  excellent  person  the  house  of  the 

•/  ^Jf"  ^;.  '^•*li  Sx?**  J^^  A«»tiq.  W.  a#.  Plot.  U  ^Ajitoo.  pu  SU.  Appta^  to  Piirt^  IM. 
niotf.  Ottt.  I.  zln.  p.  409, 404.    Justin.  1.^3.  c.  4. 

t  Ort^i.  repMte  filU  mprte  el  ttxeveitoi  eUda  aodito,  •«  doloM  'wkUuvmm  ▼•ttitw.  MaltM  iwhw  w^m, 
^I04«  OMniauB,  BOO  eibum  tumere,  9011  roe«m  mittere,  ita  ut  etiam  mutua  factoa  Ttdaraliip,  Poat  aoU 
!^'  ■•  W  * 5*'  ***  ^*'<>'  yocvm  laxarevat,  nihU  aUud  qoam  Paconna  vacabat.  Paoom  Uli  viderL  Paoo- 
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Ml 

AlMcUet  tad  ev«r  pntdnced,  te  iaillee*  diaNBar»  ^dMT,  c^ 

ties  which  constitnle  the  truly  mk  prioee.    He  dm  made  bifliielf  ao  mmA 

beioired  10  Syria^  dniioff  the  little  time  he  icMded  tlwfCy  that  0^^ 

pie  express  more  aflectioQ  for  any  of  tiietriiativetoverrigMylhanforthepeiw 

ion  of  this  foreign  prince* 

When  Orodes  had  a  little  recovered  the  dejection  nito  which  the  death  of 
hi»  dear  son  Pacoros  had  thrown  him,  he  foand  himself  neatly  embainmuil 
respecting  the  choice  of  hb  successor  out  of  his  other  chiioien.  He  had  thirty 
by  different  women,  each  of  whom  solidied  him  in  lavour  of  her  own,  um 
made  use  of  all  the  ascendency  she  had  over  a  sphrk  impaired  hy  age  and 
affliction.  He,  however,  at  last  determined  to  follow  the  order  of  birui,  and 
nominated  Phniates.  the  ddest  and  roost  vicious  of  them  alL  He  had  scarodjr 
taken  possession  or  the  throne,  when  he  caused  all  his  brothers  whom  hia 
fatiier  had  bv  die  daughter  of  Antiochus  Cusebes,  king  of  Sjrria,  to  be  mar* 
dered,  and  that  only  l^cause  their  mother  was  of  a  better  fiunily  than  his,  and 
they  bad  more  merit  than  himself.  The  lather,  who  was  still  alive,  not  DeiiM[ 
able  to  avoid  expressing  extreme  displeasare  on  that  occasion,  that  unnatural 
son  ordered  him  abo  to  be  put  to  death.  He  treated  the  rest  of  hb  brothera 
in  the  same  manner,  and  cud  not  spare  hb  own  son,  from  the  apprehensioii 
that  the  people  would  set  him  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  It  was  thb  priacet 
so  cmel  m  regard  to  all  hb  own  family,  that  treated' Hyrcanus,  king  of  the 
Jews,  with  p^uliar  favour  and  clemency.* 

ARTICLE  m. 

JLB&IDGtfEirr  OF  THS  BISTORT  OV  TH^  KlJfOS  OF  CAPPADOCIA* 

I  BAvs  spokeo,  in  several  parts  of  thb  history,  of  the  kings  of  Cappadoeiay 
according  as  I  had  occasion,  but  without  mentionihg  either  their  b^nainf 
or  successicm*  I  shall  here  unite,  in  cme  point  of  view,  all  that  relates  to  t^ 
kii^om. 

<Jappadocia  b  a  great  country  of  Asia  Mmor.t  The  Persians,  to  whom 
it  first  belonged^  bad  divided  it  mto  two  parts,  and  established  two  satrapies 
or  governments  m  it  The  Macedonbns,  into  whose  possession  it  fell,  sutered 
those  two  governments  to  be  changed  into  kingdon^jk  The  one  extended  to* 
ward  Mount  Taurus,  and  was  properly  cafied  Cappadocb,  or  Cappadoda 
Major ;  the  other  toward  Pontus,  and  was  called  Ciq[>padocia  Pontiea,  or 
Cappadocia  Minor ;  they  were  at  length  united  into  one  kingdom. 

Strabo  says,  that  Ariarathes  was  the  first  king  of  Cappadocia,  but  does  not 
Boention  at  what  time  he  began  to  reign.  It  b  probable,  that  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  began  to  reign  m  Macedo* 
'  nia,  and  Ochos  m  Persia ;  admittmg  that  the  kin^dbm  of  Cappadocia  con- 
tinued three  hundred  and  8eventy-«tx  years,  before  it  was  reduced  into  a  pro- 
vmce  of  the  Roman  empre  tinder  Tiberios.t 

It  was  governed  at  urst  by  a  long  succession  of  kings  naoied  Ariarathes, 
then  by  kings  called  Ariobarzanes,  who  did  not  exceed  the  third  generation ; 
and  at  length  by  die  last,  Archelaus.  According  to  EHodorus  Siculus,  there 
were  many  kings  of  Cappadocia  before  Ariarathes;  but  as  their  history  b 
almost  entirely  mknown,  i  shall  make  no  mention  of  it  in  thb  plaee. 

Ariarathes  L  He  reined  joindy  with  hb  brotber  Holofernes,  for  whom 
he  had  a  particular  afiecUon.^ 

Having  joined  the  Persians,  in  the  expedition  against  Egypt,  be^cquved 

mt  glorv,  and  returned  home  laden  with  honoun  by  kin^  Ochus«| 

Ariarathes  IL.son.of  the  former,  had  lived  in  peace  in  fiiui  dominions,  dor 
jpg  die  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  out  of  impatience  to  ooaae  to  blowa 

•  A.1I.S9S7.    il«t.J.C.S7.  t«»rrfi.l.«ikf.««.5M.  tA.M.S644.    Ant^  J.  C-aB^  J 


wkk  fiwiuH  wi$  WHriHine  to  be  (Mft7«d  by  the  ecrnqtw^  of  CappadDcidi 
and  had  cooteoted  himseif  with  some  instances  of  submission.* 

After  that  prince's  death,  Cappadocia,  in  the  partition  made  of  the  pro* 
vincet  of  his  empire  k^  hit  fenerak,  fell  to  Eumenes.  Perdiccas,  to  pot  him 
in  possession  of  it,  conducted  him  thither  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
Aruurathes  on  his  side  prepared  kut  a  vigorous  defence.  He  had  thirty  thou- 
sand foot  and  a  numeitMis  cavalry.  They  came  to  a  battle.  Ariarathes  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Perdiccas  caused  him,  with  his  principal  offi- 
cers, to  be  crucified,  and  put  Eumenes  into  possession  of  his  dominions. 

Ariarathes  HI.  after  the  death  of  his  father,  escaped  into  Armenia. 

As  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and 
the  employmeui  the  other  wars  gave  Antigonusand  Seleucus,  he  entered  Cai>> 
padocia  with  troops  lent  him  by  Ardoates,  king  of  Armenia.  He  defeated 
Aniyntas,  generalof  the  Macedonians* drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and 
reascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.! 

Ariamnes  his  eldest  son  succeeded  him.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  married  hb  ^dest  son  to  Stratoniee,.the 
daughler  of  the  same  Antiochus.  He  had  so  great  an  affection  for  this  son, 
that  he  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  kinedom.t 

Ariarathes  IV.  havinr  rewned  alone  after  the  death  of  his  father,  left  his 
dominioos,  when  he  died,  to  nis  son  of  the  same  name  with  himself  who  was 
at  that  time  very  young. 

Ariarathes  V.  He  married  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  an 
artful  princess,  who,  finding  herself  barren,  had  recourse  to  imposture.  She 
deceived  her  husband,  making  him  believe  that  she  had  borne  him  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  was  called  Ariarathes,  and  the  other  Holofernes.§  Her  barren- 
ness ceasing  some  time  after,  she  had  two  daughters,  and  then  one  son,  who 
was  named  Mithridates.  She  confessed  the  fraud  to  her  husband,  and  sent  one 
of  the  supposed  children  to  be  brought  up  at  Rome,  with  a  small  train,  and 
the  other  into  Ionia.  The  true  son  took  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  was 
educated  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.|| 

Ariarathes  V.  furnished  his  father-m4aw,  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  with 
troops,  in  the  war  which  he  undertook  against  the  Romans.  Antiochus  hav- 
ing been  defeated,  Ariarathes  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  ask  the  senate's 
pardon,  lor  having  been  obliged  to  declare  against  the  Romans  in  ftivour  of 
his  father-in-law.  This  was  granted  him,  but  not  till  after  he  had  been  con- 
demned to  pay,  by  way  of  expiation  for  bis  fault,  two  hundred  talents.  The 
senate  afterwards  abated  him  half  that  sum,  at  the  request  of  Eumenes,  kuig 
of  Pergamus,  who-  had  lately  married  his  daughter.lT 

Ariarathes  afterwards  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  son-in-law,  Eumenes, 
aeaiost  Pharnaoes,  king  of  Pontus.  The  Romans,  who  had  rendered  them 
sdves  abiters  of  the  kings  of  the  east,  sent  ambassadors  to  transact  a  treaty 
between  those  three  princes :  but  Pharnaces  rejected  their  mediation.  Two 
years  after  he  was  obliged  to  treat  with  Eumenes  and  Ariarathes,  upon  very 
rigorous  conditions. 

The  bitter  had  a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  loved  him  in  the  roost  fender 
manner,  which  occasioned  his  being  sumamed  Philopator^  and  for  whom  he 
had  no  less  affection.  He  desired  to  give  him  proofs  of  it,  in  resigning  the 
kingdom  to  him,  and  placing  him  upon  the  throne  during  h^  life.  The  son. 
who  had  all  possible  affectbn  and  respect  for  a  father  that  s6  wdl  deserved 
both,  could  not  resolve  to  accept  an  offer  so  advantageous  in  the.  vulgar  bpk^ 
ion  of  men,  but  a  mortal  wound  to  so  good  a  heart  as  his ;  and  represented 
to  his  father,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  could  consent  to  reign  during 
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the  fife  of  him  to  whom  be  owed  his  beinff.  Such  etaroples  of  oioder  jtioni 
generosity,  disinterestedness,  and  sincere  afiection  for  a  father,  are  the  more 
extraordinary,  and  were  the  more  admired,  as  during  the  times  the  history  of 
which  we  are  now  relating,  inordinate  ambition  respected  nothing,  and  boldly 
violated  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature  and  religion. 

Ariarathes  VI.  surnamed  Philopator,  reigned  after  his  father ^s  death,  and 
was  an  excellent  prince.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  sQnt  an  env- 
bassy  to  Rome, to  renew  the  alliance  which  his  father  had  contracted  with  the 
Romans,  in  obtaining  which  he  found  no  difficulty.  He  applied  himself  verv 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  from  whence  CappadtKia,  wliich,  till 
then,  had  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  became  tlie  residence  of  many  learned 
men.* 

Demetrius,  king  of  Svria,  had  a  sister,  whom  Ariarathes  refused  to  espouse, 
lest  that  alliance  should  give  ofience  to  the  Romans.  That  refusal  extremely 
prejudiced  Demetrius  against  the  king  of  Cappadocia.  He  soon  found  an 
occasion  to  be  revenged,  by  supplying  Holofernes  with  troops,  who,  pretend- 
ing  himself  the  brother  of  Ariarathes,  expelled  him  from  the  throne,  and  after 
that  violence  reigned  tvrannically.t  He  put  many  to  death,  confiscated  the 
estates  of  the  greatest  lords,  and  even  plundered  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  which 
had  been  reverenced  by  the  people  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  never  8u(^ 
fered  such  a  violation  before.  Apprehending  a  revolution,  which  his  cruelty 
gave  bim  reason  to  expect,  he  deposited  four  hundred  talents  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia.  Ariarathes  had  taken  refuge  at  Rome,  to 
implore  aid  of  the  Romans.  The  usurper  sent  his  deputies  thither  also.  The 
senate,  according  to  the  usual  motives  of  their  policy,  decreed  that  the  king- 
dom should  be  divided  between  the  two  brothers.  Ariarathes  found  a  more 
immediate  and  more  effectual  i>rote€tor,  in  the  person  of  Attalus  king  of  Per 
gamus,  who  signalized  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  re-establishing  this  un- 
fortunate prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Ariarathes,  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  usurper,  was  for  obliging  the  inhabitants  of  Priene  to  deliver 
into  his  hands  the  four  hundred  talents  which  Holofernes  had  left  with  them. 
They  opposed  that  demand,  with  pleading  the  inviolable  faith  of  deposites, 
which  would  not  admit  their  giving  up  that  sum  to  any  one  whatever,  durine 
the  life  of  the  person  who  had  confided  it  to  their  keeping.  Ariarathes  had 
no  regard  to  so  just  a  representation,  and  laid  waste  their  lands  without  mercy ; 
notwithstanding  which,  so  considerable  a  loss  did  not  induce  them  to  violate 
the  fidelity  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  observe  in  regard  to  him  who 
had  confided  that  deposite  with  them.t 

Holofernes  had  retired  to  Antioch,  where  he  joined  in  a  conspiracy  with 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  against  Demetrius  his  benefactor,  whose  place  he 
had  conceived  hopes  of  supplying.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  Ho- 
lofernes imprisoned.  Demetrius  would  have  put  him  to  death  directly,  if  ho 
had  not  judged  it  more  adviseable  to  reserve  him, in  order  to  make  use  of  him 
afterwards  m  the  pretensions  he  had  upon  Cappadocia,  and  the  design  he 
had  formed  of  dethroning  and  destroying  Ariarathes;  but  he  was  prevented 
by  the  plot  contrived  against  him  by  the  three  kings  of  Egypt,  Pergamus, 
and  Cappadocia,  who  set  Alexander  Bala  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.6 

Ariarathes  aided  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus,  who  had  possessed  him- 
self of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  perished  in  the  war.|| 

He  left  six  children  whom  he  had  by  Laodice.  The  Romans^  in  gratitude 
for  the  father's  services,  added  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  to  their  dominions.  Lao- 
dice. who  was  regent  auring  the  minority  of  those  six  princes,  apprehending 
the  loss  of  her  authority  wben  they  should  be  of  aee  to  reign,  poisoned  five 
of  them  the  same  year  their  father  died.     She  would  have  treated  the  sixth 
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in  the  same  maimer,  if  tbe  vinlafice  of  relations  had  not  removed  him  (rem 
the  fury  of  that  unnatanil  motner.  Tlie  peo|^  set  him  upon  the  throne,  after 
haviii|f  destroved  that  cruel  murderess'  of  hi^  chQdren. 

Anarathes  Vll.  He  married  another  Laodiee,  sister  of  Midiridato  £upa- 
lor,  and  had  two  sons  by  her.  Ariarathes  VIIL  and  Anarathes  IX.  JEHs 
brother>in-law  caused  him  to  ne  murdered  by  Oordiu8|  one  of  his  subjects 
Laodice  afterwards  married  Nicomedes^  king  of  Bithynia,  who  immediately 
took  ptissession  of  Cappadocia.  Mithndates  sent  an  army  thither,  drove  out 
the  garrisons  of  Nicomedes,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  his  nephew^,  the  son 
of  the  same  Anarathes  who  he  had  caused  to  be  assassmated.* 

Ariarathes  VIII.  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne^  when  Mithndates  soli- 
cited him  to  recall  Gordius  from  banishment,  with  design  to  rid  himself  of  the 
son  by  the  same  assassin  who  had  killed  the  father.  That  young  prince  shud- 
dered at  the  proposal,  and  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his  unde. 
Mithndates,  being  unwilling  to  decide  his  measures  by  the  hazard  of  a  batde, 
chose  rather  to  draw  Ariarathes  to  a  conference,  in  which  he  assassinated  him 
with  a  dagger  concealed  for  that  purpose,  in  the  view  of  the  two  armies.  He 
set^  his  own  son,  only  eight  years  old,  in  hb  place,  caused  him  to  be  called 
Ariarathes,  and  gave  him  Gordius  for  his  governor.!  The  Cappadocians,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  vexations  of  the  lieutenants  of  Mithndates,  rose  in  arms, 
called  in  AriaratheS|  the  lirfe  king's  brother,  from  Asia,  and  placed  him  upon 
the  throne. 

Ariarathes  DL  Soon  after  his  return,  Mithridates  attacked,  overthrew 
and  expelled  him  the  kingdom.  That  young  prince's  grief  brought  a  dis> 
temper  on  him,  of  which  m  died  soon  after.  Mithridates  had  re-established 
his  son  upon  tne  throne. 

Nicomedes,  kina  of  Bithynia,  apprehending  that  Mithridates,  being  in  pos- 
session of  Cappadocia,  might  fall  upon  bis  dominions^  set  up  an  infant  of 
eight  years  old,  to  whom  he  also  gave  the  name  of  Anarathes,  and  sent  de- 
puties to  the  Komans^  to  demand  the  kingdom  of  his  father  in  his  name. 
Queen  Laodice,  his  wife,  went  expressly  to  Rome  to  support  the  imposture, 
and  to  testify  that  she  had  three  sons  by  Ariarathes  VIL  of  whom  this,  which 
she  produced,  was  the  last.  Mithridates.  on  his  side,  ventured  to  have  as- 
surances  made  bv  Gordius,  that  this  son,  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne, 
was  the  son  of  that  Ariarathes  who  had  been  killed  in  the  war  against  Aris- 
tonicus.  What  times  were  these !  what  a  series  is  here  of  frauds  and  impos- 
tures !  The  Roman  people  saw  through  them ;  and,  not  to  support  tliem  on 
either  side,  decreed  that  Mithridates  should  renounce  Cappadocia,  which  for 
the  future  should  enjoy  its  liberty,  and  govern  itself  as  it  thought  proper.  But 
the  Cappadocians  sent  to  Rome  to  declare  that  liberty  was  insupportable  to 
them,  and  to  demand  a  king.  We  may  jusdy  be  astonished  at  the  taste  of  a 
people,  who  would  prefer  slavery  to  liberty !  but  there  are  capricious  and  cor- 
rupt nations,  to  which  the  monarchial  is  better  adapted  than  the  republican 
government :  and  there  are  few  people,  who  are  wise  enough  to  make  a  mo- 
derate  use  of  perfect  and  entire  liberty.  The  Cappadocians  elected,  or  rather 
received  from  the  Romans,  Ariobarzanes  for  their  king,  whose  family  was  ex* 
tinct  at  the  third  generation. 

Ariobarzanes  L  This  new  prince  did  not  enjoy  his  digni^v  in  peace.  Mi- 
thraas  and  Bagoas,  generab  of  Timnes,  drove  him  out  of  Cappadocia,  and 
reinstated  Ariarathes,  son  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans  caused  Ariobarzanes 
to  be  reinstated.  He  was  expelled  some  time  after  by  an  army  sent  by  Mi* 
thridates  into  Cappadocia  in  favour  of  his  son.  Sylla,  having  obtained  igreat 
advantages  over  Mithridates,  compelled  him  to  abandon  Cappadocia.  Some 
time  after,  at  the  instigation  of  that  prince,  Tigranes  invaded  that  kingdom, 
and  carried  off  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  whom  he  gpive  kmdi  m  Ai^* 
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AriobarzaMty  who  had  «ieaped  to  Ron*  bolbra  dw  ummmfWm 
noC  restored  till  Ponipev  had  put  an  end  to  tlie  war  wkh  Mkhridatei.t 

Ariobarxanes  II.  Pompey  had  oonsiderably  enlarged  the  dominkms  of 
Ariobarzanes.  when  he  rephiced  him  upon  the  throne  of  Cappadoda*  Hii 
son  succeeded  to  all  that  ^reat  inheritance,  but  did  not  keep  H  long ;  ha  was 
killed  some  time  before  Cicero  went  to  command  in  Cilicia.  The  prince  who 
rdffned  at  that  time  was  Ariobarzanea  III.  grandson  of  Ariobananes  L 

Ariobarzanes  III.  Cicero^  on  ouitting  Rome,  bad  received  orders  to  hymu 
and  protect  Ariobarzanes  with  all  poanble  care,  as  a  prince  whose  welfare 
was  dear  to  the  senate  and  people ;  a  glcNrkHM  testirootiial,  which  had  never 
before  been  eranted  to  any  king.t  Cicero  punctually  executed  tlie  order  of 
the  senate.  When  be  arrived  in  Cilicia,  Ariobarzanes  was  menaced  with  being 
killed,  as  bb  father  had  been.  A  conspiracy  was  on  foot  against  him.  in  fa- 
vour of  his  brother  Ariarathes»  The  latter  declared  to  Cicero,  that  he  nad  no 
part  in  that  plot ;  that  indeed  he  had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  accept  the 
Kingdom,  but  that  he  had  always  been  infinitely  averse  to  such  thoughts  durine 
the  life  of  his  brother,  who  had  no  issue.  Cicero  employed  the  authority  of 
his  office,  and  all  the  credit  his  high  reputatioa  gave  dim,  to  dispel  the  storm 
with  which  the  king  was  threatened.  His  endeavours  were  successful ;  he 
saved  the  king's  life  and  crown  by  hisconstancv,  and  a  generous  disinterested- 
ness, which  rendered  him  inaccessible  to  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to 
corrupt  his  integrity,  and  to  make  him  change  sides.§  The  greatest  danger 
came  from  the  hign|^riest  of  Comana.  There  iteie  two  principal  cities  of 
that  name,  the  one  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.|| 
They  were  consecrated  to  Bellona,  and  observed  Umost  the  same  ceremonies 
in  the  worship  of  that  goddess.  The  one  was  forned  upon  the  model  6(  the 
other  a  that  of  Pontus  upon  that  of  Cappadocia.  It  a  of  the  latter  we  speak  in 
this  place.  The  temple  pf  that  goddess  was  endowed  with  great  estates,  and 
served  by  a  vast  number  of  persons,  under  the  authority  of  a  pontiff,  a  ssan 
of  great  credit,  and  so  considerable,  that  only  the  kisg  was  his  superktr  \  he 
was  j^nerally  of  the  blood-royal.  His  dignity  was  lor  life.  Strabo  says,  that 
in  his  time  there  were  above  six  thousand  persons  coftsecrated  to  the  servictt 
of  this  temple.  From  hence  the  high-priest  was  so  poverfiil ;  and  in  the  thae 
A>f  which  we  speak,  might  have  occasioned  a  verv  dangerous  war,  and  involved 
Ariobarzanes  in  ^at  difficulties,  had  he  thought  proper  to  defend  hisaself  by 
force  of  arms,  as  it  was  believed  be  would ;  for  he  had  trotps,  both  horse  and 
foot,  ready  to  take  the  field,  with  great  funds  to  pay  and  sabsist  then«T  But 
Cicero,  by  his  prudence,  prevailed  ikmhi  him  lo  retire  oat  of  the  kingdoni  and 
|o  leave  Ariobarzanes  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  it* 

During  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Arioharsanes  marched 
with  some  troops  to  the  latter,  who  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  that  Cwsar  hud  Ariobarzanes  under  coatrite- 
tion.  It  is  certain  he  exacted  very  considerable  sums  of  money  from  him  {** 
Ibr  that  prince  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  pay 
them  if  Phamaces  continued  to  plunder  Cappadocia.  Caesar  was  then  in 
Egypt ;  from. whence  he  set  out  to  reduce  Phamaces  to  reason.  He  passed 
through  Cappadocia,  and  made  such  regulations  there,  as  imply  that  AricH 
banancs  and  his  brother  were  in  no  very  good  understanding,  and  entisely 
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■■Ijjecied  the  latter  to  die  amhority  of  the  former.  After  Ciesar  bad  con<piefica 
Pbamacet,  he  i^ave  part  of  Citicia  and  Ai  menia  to  Ariobarzanes.* 

This  good  treatment  gave  the  murderers  of  Caesar  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  kkif  of  Cappadocia  would  not  fJEivour  their  party.  He  did  not  openly  de^ 
clare  agakist  them ;  but  he  refused  to  enter  into  their  alliance.  Thb  conduct 
eave  them  a  just  diffidence  of  him ;  so  that  Cassius  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  not  to  spare  him.  He  attacked  him ;  and  having  taken  Irim  prisoner, 
pat  him  to  death.t 

Ariaralhes  X.  By  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes,  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
remained  to  his  brother  Aria  rat  hes.  The  possession  of  it  was  disputed  with 
him  by  Sisinna,  the  eldest  son  of  Glaphyra,  wife  of  Arehelaus,  hi^h-priest  of 
Beliona,  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  This  Archelaus  was  a  granclson  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  a  Ca{»adocian  by  birth,  and  geneial  of  an  army  in  Greece  forMith- 
ridates  against  dylla.  He  abandons  the  party  of  Mithridates  in  the  second  war, 
as  ire  shall  relate  in  the  twenty-second  book,  and  joined  the  Romans.^  He 
left  one  son,  named  also  Archelaus,  who  married  Berenice,  queen  of  E^ypt,  and 
was  killed  six  months  after  in  a  battle.  He  obtained  a  very  honourable  dignity 
of  Pompey,  which  was  the  hi|^h-pric8thood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  His  son 
Archelaus  possessed  it  after  him.  He  married  Glaphyra,  a  lady  of  rematkabie 
beauty,  and  had  two  sons  by  her,  Sisinna  and  Archelaus.  The  first  disputed 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  with  Ariarathes,  who  possessed  it.  Mark  Antony 
was  the  judge  of  this  differmce,  and  determined  it  in  favour  of  Sisinna.§  What 
became  of  him  is  not  knoim ;  history  only  tells  us,  that  Ariarathes  reascended 
the  throne.  Five  or  six  years  after,  Mark  Antony  expelled  him,  and  set  Ar- 
chelaus, the  second  son  o:'  Glaphyra,  upon  the  thron«*.|| 

Archelaus.  That  prince  became  very  powerful.  He  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Mark  Antony,  by  joining  him  with  good  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 
He  was  so  fortunate,  notwithstanding  that  conduct,  as  to  escape  the  resent- 
ment of  Augustus.  He  was  suffered 'to  keep- possession  of  Cappadocia,  and 
was  almost  the  only  oie  treated  with  so  much  favour.^ 

He  assisted  Tiberius  to  reestablish  Tigranes  in  Armenia,  and  obtained  of 
Augustus,  Armenia  Minor,  and  a  great  part  of  Cilicia.  Tiberius  rendered  him 
great  services  with  Aagustus,-  especially  when  his  subjects  brou&:ht  accusations 
against  him  before  that  prince.  He  pleaded  his  cause  himself,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  his  gaining  it.  Archelaus  fixed  his  residence  in  the  island  of  E!eu- 
sis,  near  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  having  married  Pythodoris,-  the  widow  of 
Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  he  considerably  augmented  his  power ;  for  as  the 
•sons  of  Polemon  were  infants  at  that  time,  he  had  undoubtedly  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  kingdom  jointly  with  their  mother.**  ' 

Bis  reign  was  very  long  and  happy ;  but  his  latter  years  were  unfortunate, 
in  consequence  of  the  revenge  of  Tiberius.! t  That  prince,  who  saw  with  pain 
that  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  grandsons  of  Augustus,  and  his 
sons  by  adoption,  were  raised  by  degrees  above  him,  to  avoid  giving  umbra|:e 
to  the  two  young  Csesars,  and  to  spare  himself  the  mortification  of  being  wit- 
ness to  their  aggrandizement,  deilianded  and  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Rhodes,  under  pretext  that  he  had  occasion  to  withdraw  from  business,  and 
the  hurry  of  Rome^  for  the  re-estabKshment  of  his  health.Jt  His  retreat  was 
coMidered  as  a  real  banishment ;  and  people  began  to  neglect  hhn  as  a  person 
in  disgrace,  and  did  not  believe  it  safe  to  appear  his  friends.  During  his  stay 

*  Diod.  1.  xUi.  p.  183.  t  A.  M .  3963.    AnI.  J.  C.  4^    Diod.  U  xlrii. 

t  Stnb.  1.  xii.  p.  558.      Diod.  I.  xxxix.  p.  116. 

6  A.  M.  8968.     Ant.  J.  C.  41.     Appian.  de  Bell.  Cir.  1.  r.  p.  675. 

M  A.  M.  8968.     Aat.  J.  C.  36.     Diod.  I.  *lit  p.  411. 

5  A.  M.  3973.     Ant  J.  C.  31.     Plat,  in  Anton,  p.  944. 

**  A.M.  8984.    Ant.  J.  C.  90,    Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  tv.  c.  5.    Diod.  1.  Kr.  p.  596.   Sueton.  lo  Ttb.  e.  viii. 

Diod.  1.  Ivti.  p.  614.    Htnib.  1.  tir.  p.  671  et  i.  xii.  p.  556: 

It  A.  M*  8888.    Ant.  J*  C.  18.    DUtd.  In  Kxcerpt.  p.  6fi9.     Soeton-.  \n  Tib.  c.  v  Tell.  Paterc  L  it  e.  M 
♦t  Ne  fulf  or  Willi  orieotiurojuvf  a{im  pb«t»ret  iniflis,  dissimolata  causa  conaiHi  «ii,  commeatum  ak>  80€«t» 
»t^ua«odMi  Tttrico  acqnioleMdt  t  oool^aftttMt  Wbanin  p«4ih.--P«t«l^  1.  U.  o.  89. 
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•t  Rliodes,  kkiff  Arcbelaus  wiio  w%»  not  very  remote  from  thedoe,  retidiiig 
generally  at  Eleinisy  distant  six  leagues  from  Rhodes,  paid  him  no  hoDours, 
forgetting  the  great  obligations  he  had  to  him.  It  was  not,  saya  Taeitos,  col 
of  pride  or  haughtiness,  but  by  the  advice  of  the  principal  friends  of  Augustus, 
who  believed:  the  amity  of  Tiberius  dangerous  at  that  time.*  On  the  contrary, 
when  younff  Caius  Cesar^  appointed  governor  of  the  east,  was  sent  into  At* 
menia  by  Aug[ustus,t  to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  country,  Arcbelaus,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  (he  future  successor  to  the  empire,  paid  htm  every  honour, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  seal  with  which  he  paid  hb  court  to  him. 
Politicians  are  oAen  mistaken  in  their  conjectures,  for  want  of  a  clear  insirht 
into  luturity.  It  had  been  more  consistent  with  prudence  and  wisdom  in  Ar- 
cbelaus, to  have  observed  such  a  conduct  as  had  been  agreeable  to  each  of 
the  princes,  who  might  both  arrive  at  the  empire.  Something  of  this  nature 
is  observed  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  who,  during  the  divisions  with  which  the 
republic  was  torn  at  different  times,  always  knew  how  to  render  himself  agreea- 
ble to  both  parties.^ 

Tiberius  never  forgot  the  injurious  preference  that  had  been  given  to  his 
rival,  which  was  the  more  offensive  to  nim,  as  it  argued  an  ungrateful  dispo- 
sition in  Arcbelaus.  He  made  him  highly  sensible  of  this  when  he  became 
master.  Arcbelaus  was  cited  to  Rome,  as  having  endeavoured  to  excite  trou- 
bles in  the  province.^  Li  via  wrote  to  him ;  and  without  dissembling  the  em- 
peror's anger,  gave  him  hopes  of  pardon,  provided  he  came  in  person  to  de- 
mand it.  This  was  a  snare  laid  for  drawing  him  out  of  his  kingdom.  The 
king  of  Cappadocia  either  did  not  perceive  it,  or  dared  not  act  as  if  he  did. 
He  set  out  for  Rome,  was  veryill  received  by  Tiberius,  and  saw  himself  pro- 
ceeded against  as  a  criminal.  Dion  assures  us,  that  Arcbelaus,  depressed  with 
age,  was  generally  believed  to  have  lost  his  reason ;  but  that  in  reality  lie  was 
perfectly  in  his  senses,  and  counterfeited  the  madman,  because  he  saw  no  other 
means  of  saving  his  life.  The  senate  passed  no  sentence  against  him ;  but 
age,Hhe  gout,  and  more  than  those,  the  indignity  of  the  treatment  he  was  made 
to  suffer,  soon  occasioned  his  death.  He  had  reigned  two-and-(ifty  years. 
After  his  death  Cappadocia  was  reduced  into  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.lj 

This  kingdom  was  very  powerful.  The  revenues  of  Cappadocia  were  so 
considerable  when  Arcbelaus  died,  that  Tiberius  thought  himself  able,  from 
his  new  acquisition,  to  abate  the  half  of  a  tax  he  had  caused  to  be  leviea.  He 
even  gave  that  province  some  relief,  and  would  not  exact  from  it  the  heavy 
duties  which  it  had  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the  last  king. 

The  kine^  of  Cappadocia  generally  resided  at  Mazaca,ir  a  city  situated 
upon  toe  mountain  Argea,  and  was  governed  by  the  laws  of  Charondas.*'*^ 
The  cicy  was  built  upon  the  River  Melas,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. A  king  of  Cappadocia,  whom  Strabo  only  calls  Ariarathes,  without 
mentioning  the  time  when  he  lived,  having  filled  up  the  mouths  of  this  river, 
it  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring  country ;  after  which  he  caused  small  islands 
to  be  made  in  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  passed  part  of 
his  life  in  puerile  diversions.  The  river  broke  the  dams  of  its  momhs ;  and 
the  waters  returned  into  their  channel.  The  Euphrates,  having  received  them 

*  Rex  Arebelftui  qainquftf  eiimum  annuin  Cappadocia  potiabatar,  inrisas  Tibe no,  quodeum  Rbodiafen* 
tern  nullo  officio  colaistet  Nee  id  Arcbelaus  per  superbiaro  omiserat,  ted  ab  iotimis  Augasti  mooitiM ;  quia 
iloreote  Caio  Cnsare  missoque  ad  rea  OrieDtis,  iDtuta  Tiberii  amicitia  credebatur — Tacit.  Aonal.  1.  ii.  c.  43. 
f  A.  M.  400-2.  Ant.  J.  C.  2. 
X  Hoe  quale  nt,  facilios  existimabitie,  qui  jodicare  quanta  tit  lapientim,  eormn  retinere  otuni  beaero- 
lantiamoue  ioter  quot  maximarum  rerum  non  solum  ssmulatio,  sed  obtrectatio  tanto  intercedebat,  qoantum 
fuit  incidere  necesse  inter  Cassarem  atque  SButoninm.  cum  se  nterqne  principem  non  solum  nibis  HomaMS, 
•ed  ««bia  terranim  eaee  cuperet. — Corn.  Nep.  in  Attic,  c.  xx. 

4  A.  M.  4030.    A.  D.  16. 
H  Ille  if^nanis  doli,  rel,  u  intelligera  rideretnr,  vim  metuens,  in  urbem  properat:  exoeptusqne  imnili  a 
pwetpe.  et  mox  accusatns  a  seoatu ;  non  ob  crimina,  qun  fingebantur,  sed  aogore.  simul  feswis  senio,  et 
ooin  regtbut  asaua,  nedum  infima,  inftoUta  sunt,  finem  ritaa  spoote  an  falo  impleTiu—Taeit.  Anaal.  1.  ii*  e.  i& 
^  IT  Strab.  1.  xii.  p.  Ml,  53». 

•*  Tbil  ClwfMdM  WM  a  Qelebntnd  legislator  of  ansoin  Hajor,  of  wbon  «aatioa  1u»  beta  mU» 
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overllowcd,  ami  did  incredible  damage  in  Ca|^oda.  Tlie  OaHadmH,  tvlio 
inbabited  Pbrvfia,  tuffered  also  great  losses  by  tbat  torrent;  for  wbicb  tbey 
insisted  upon  being  made  amends.  They  demanded  three  hundred  talenti  of 
the  king  of  Cappadocia ;  and  made  the  Romans  their  Judges. 

Cappadocia  abounded  with  horses,  asses,  and  mules.*  It  was  from  thence 
the  horses  were  brought,  so  particularly  allotted  for  the  use  d*  the  emperors, 
that  the  consuls  themselves  were  forbid  to  have  any  of  them.  It  furnished 
abo  great  numbers  of  slaves  and  false  witnesses.!  The  Cappadocians  were 
reported  to  accostom  themselves  to  the  bearinf^  of  torments  from  their  infancy, 
and  put  one  anotlier  to  the  Question  by  the  rack,  and  other  methods  of  tor- 
ture, m  order  to  inure  themselves  against  the  pains  their  false  witnesses  might 
one  day  expose  them  to  sufier.  This  people  exceeded  the  Greek  nation  in 
perjury ,t  though  the  latter  had  carried  that  vice  to  a  great  height,  if  we  may 
believe  Cioero,  who  ascribes  to  them  tlie  having  made  this  manner  of  speak- 
in|i:  common  among  them ;  ^  Lend  me  your  emence,  and  Fll  pay  you  with 
niine.^'§ 

Cappadocia,  generally  speaking,  was  far  from  being  a  country  of  great 
geniuses  and  murned  men.  It  has  produced  however,  some  very  celebrated 
authors.  Strabo  and  Pausanius  are  of  that  number.  It  was  believed  espe- 
cially,  that  the  Cappadocians  were  very  unfit  for  the  profession  of  orators : 
and  it  became  a  proverb,  that  a  rhetorician  of  that  country  was  as  hard  tc 
be  found  as  a  white  raven  or  a  flving  tortoise.  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  Na- 
aianzen  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.! 

•  B«ch.  Phtlef.  L  iiL  e.  11.    ScImI.  HeniL 

t  Mnneipiia  Wcyples  ef  et  asm  Cappttdocum  rex. — Homt. 

t  Cle.  pM  Fiac.  o.  9, 10.  (  Da  mihi  teittmoaiun  miitiMm. 
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THIS  book  contains  the  concknion  of  tbe  hUtofj  of  SjrMote.  It  naj  be  diriJod  late  IIipm  pwti.  Tho 
first  ineludes  the  long:  nig^  of  Hieio  II.  The  second,  the  short  reig>a  of  his  greDdsea  BlefMmnw^  tho 
traiMesof  STTacose  eocwioaei  bj  it. sod  tho  sie|«  sad  tnktnf  of  Ihatcitj  bj  MmvoIIm.  The  third  is  n 
concise  abridgment  of  the  liistorjr  of  Sjrs«ase«  with  sosm  leAectioni  npoii  the  forefnaeat  aadel^Mneter 
of  tbe  Sjracusans,  and  on  Archimedes. 

ARTICLE  I. 

SECTION  I.— HIERO  II.  CII08EH  CAPTAIN-OENEIUL  BT  THE   fTRACUBAlTS,  AHJ> 
BOON  AFTER  APPOINTED  KINO. 

HiERO  II.  was  descended  from  tbe  family  of  Gelon,  who  had  fonnerly  reigned 
ID  Syracuse  *  As  his  mother  was  a  slave,  his  father,  Hierocles,  according  to 
the  barbarous  customs  of  those  times,  caused  him  to  be  eicpK)sed  soon  aAer 
his  birth ;  believing  that  the  infant  dishonoured  the  nobility  of  his  race.  If  Jus- 
tin's fabulous  account  may  be  believed,  the  bees  nourished  him  several  days 
with  their  honey.  The  oracle  declarinff,  that  so  singular  an  event  was  a  certain 
presage  of  his  future  greatness,  Hierocles  caused  him  to  be  brought  back  to  his 
house,  and  took  all  possible  care  of  his  education. 

The  child  improved  as  much  from  the  pains  taken  to  form  him  as  could  be 
expected.  He  distinguished  himself  early  from  all  those  of  his  years,  by  his 
address  in  militaiy  exercises,  and  his  courage  in  battle.  He  acquired  tbe  esteem 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  received  several  rewards  from  his  hands.  He  was  of  a  beau- 
tiful aspect,  laige  stature,  and  robust  complexion.  In  conversation,  he  was  af- 
fable and  polite,  in  business  just,  and  moderate  in  command ;  so  that  he  wanted 
nothing  royal,  exccjjt  a  thronc.f 

Discord  having  arisen  between  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  their  troops,  the 
latter,  who  were  m  the  neighbourhood,  raised  Artemidorus  and  Hiero  to  the  su- 

1>ieme  command,  which  comprehended  all  authority,  civil  and  military.  The 
atter  was  at  that  time  thirty  years  old,  but  of  a  prudence  and  maturity  that 
promised  a  great  king.  Honoured  with  this  command,  by  the  help  of  some 
friends  he  entered  the  city,  and  having  found  meaiis  to  bring  over  the  adverse 
party,  who  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  raising  disorders,  he  behaved  with  so 
muchwudom  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  iSyracusans,  though  highly  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  liberty  assumed  by  the  soldiers  of  choosing  their  officers,  were, 
however,  unanimous  in  conferring  upon  him  the  title  and  power  of  captain- 
general.J 

•  A.  H.  STOO.    Ant.  J.  C.  304.    Jastin.  L  xxiiL  c.  4. 
t  la  alloqoio  blandus,  ia  negotio  jostas,  in  tmpcrio  noderatas;  porsns  at  nihil  oi  lafinm  daona  poster 
tacwm  Tideretnr.-— Justin. 
^  t  A.  M.  8129.    Ant  J.  C.  275.    Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  t,  9. 
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From  his  fint  meaiuns,  it wascanrio  jodge fliat the  newmagistnte  ^spit^d 
at  something  more  than  that  office.  Obaervinp,  indeed,  that  the  troops  no  sooner 
quitted  the  cit^, than Syiaciae  wasiiwQlved  laiiew  troubles  b^ seditious  spirits 
and  lovers  of  inoDvation,  he  pereeiv^d  hoi#  iBipottant  it  was,  m  the  absence  nf 
himself  and  the  array,  to  have  somebody  upon  whom  he  might  rely  for  keeping 
the  citisens  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Leptinus  seemed  very  fit  for  (bat 
purpose^  He  had  many  persons  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  had  great  influence 
with  the  people.  Hiero  attached  him  to  himself  for  ever,  by  espousii^  bis 
daughter :  and  by  the  same  alliance  secured  the  public  tranquiOity,  during  the 
time  he  should^ be  obliged  to  remove  from  Syracuse,  and  march  at  the  head  of 
the  armies.      *  . 

Another,  much  boloor,  though  far  less  just  stroke  of  policy,  established  his 
^curity  and  repose.  He  had  every  thiiu;  to  tear  from  the  foreign  soldiers,  tur- 
bulent, mal^iant  men,/oid  of  respect  tor  their  commanders,  and  of  affection 
for  a  state  of  which  (hey  made  no"  part,  solely  actuated  by  the  desire  of  com- 
mand and  lucre,  and  always  ready  for  a  revolt,  who  havii^  been  bold  enough 
to  assume  a  right  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  which  did  not  belong  to  them, 
were  capable,  upon  the  least  discontent,  of  attempting  any  thing  against  him- 
self. He  easily  comprehended,  that  he  should  never  have  the  mastery  over 
them,  as  they  were  too  well  united  among  themselves ;  that  if  he  undertook  to 
punish  the  most  criminal,  their  chastisement  would  only  provoke  the  rest ;  and 
that  the  only  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  they  occasioned,  was  utteriy 
to  exterminate  the  factious  militia,  whose  licentiousness  and  rebellious  dispo- 
sition were  only  fit  to  corrupt  others,  and  inclirje  them  to  pernicious  excesses. 
Deceived  by  a  false  zeal,  and  blind  love  for  the  public  good,  and  sensibly  af- 
fected also  with  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  perpetually  ex- 
posed, he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  security 
of  his  person,  to  procejed  to  this  cruel  and  sad  extremity,  directly  contrary  to 
his  character  and  justice,  but  which  seemed  necessaiy  to  him  in  the  present 
conjuncture.  He  therefore  took  the  field,  under  the  pretext  of  marching:  against 
the  Mamertines.*  When  he  came  within  view  of  the  enemy,  he  divided  his 
army  into  two  parts ;  on  the  one  side  he  posted  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were 
Syracusans ;  on  the  other,  those  who  were  not  so.  He  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  first,  as  if  he  intended  an  attack,  and  left  the  others  exposed  to  the  Ma- 
mertines, who  cut  them  to  pieces ;  after  which  he  returned  quietly  to  the  city 
with  the  Syracusan  troops. 

The  army  being  thus  purged  of  all  who  might  excite  disorders  and  sedition, 
he  raised  a  sufficient  number  of  new  troops,  and  afterwards  dischaiged  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  in  peace.  The  Mamertines,  elated  with  their  success,  advanc- 
ing into  the  country,  he  marched  against  thera  with  the  Syracusan  troops,  whom 
he  had  armed  and  disciplined  well,  and  gave  them  battle  in  the  plain  of  Myla. 
A  great  part  of  the  enemy  was  left  upon  the  field,  and  their  generals  made 
prisoners.  At  his  return  he  was  declared  kir^  by  all  the  citizens  of  Syracuse, 
and  afterwards  by  all  the  allies.  This  happened  seven  years  after  his  being 
raised  to  the  supreme  authorit5r.t 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  the  manner  in  which  he  attained  that  eminence. 
Whether  he  put  the  foreign  soldiers  in  motion  himself,  which  seems  veiy  pro- 
bable, or  only  lent  himselfto  their  zeal,  it  was  a  criminal  infidelity  to  his  country, 
and  the  public  authority,  to  which  his  example  gave  a  mortal  wound.  It  is  true, 
the  irregularity  of  his  entrance  upon  office  was  somewhat  amended  by  the  con- 
sent which  the  people  and  the  allies  afterwards  gave  to  it ;  but  can  we  suppose, 
in  such  a  conjuncture,  that  their  consent  was  perfectly  free  ?  As  to  his  being 
elected  king,  there  was  no  compulsion  in  that ;  if  his  secret  ambition  had  any 
part  in  it,  that  fault  was  well  atoned  for  by  his  wise  and  disinterested  conduct 
through  the  long  duration  of  his  reign  and  life. 

*  Tbejr  were  orijiriDally  Canprnnian  troopa,  ^hom  Agathoctei  bad  taken  into  his  pajr,  and  wbo  aflervavii 
«is«c  XeMiBftf  havia;  firctputthe  i»inct{  al  inhabitaati  to  the  swonl. 
t  A.  M.  3736.     Aat.  J.  C.  2d8. 
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Ttift  htts  d'tte  InrfOe  w»  have  spoken  of^cnlively  Jimctrnfomki  die  ^bigtM 
the  MdiiiertiiieSh    Some  of  them  hod  recoorae  to  the  Cartheginiawi  to  when . 
tbey  smrendered  their  citadel ;  otben  nsolTed  to  abandon  tlw  city  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  sent  to  desire  their  aid.    Hence  arose  the  first  Punic  war»as  I  have 

etpiained  more  at  laige  elsewhere.* 

Appius  Claudius  the  consul  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  aid  the  Mamertiiies.  Not 
beingp  able  to  pass  the  strait  of  Messina,  of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  pos- 
sessed diemselves,  he  made  a  feint  of  abandoning  that  enterprise,  and  ot  re- 
turning toward  Rome  with  all  the  tnx^  he  had  on  board  his  fleet.  Upon  this 
'lews,  the  enemy,  who  blocked  up  Messina  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  having  re* 
tired,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  farther  to  apprehend,  Appius  tacked  aoout, 
and  passed  the  strait  without  danger.f 

The  Maroertines,  between  menaces  and  surprise,  having  driven  out  of  the 
citadel  the  officer  who  commanded  in  it  lor  the  Carthaginians,  they  called  in 
Ajppius,  and  opened  the  eates  of  their  city  to  hhn.  The  Carthaginians  soon 
aiter  formed  the  siege  of  it,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  iliero,  who 
joined  bis  troops  to  tneirs.  The  Roman  consul  thought  fit  to  venture  a  battle, 
and  attacked  the  Syracusans  first  The  fight  was  warm.  Hiero  showed  all  pos- 
sible courage,  but  could  not  resist  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  retired  to  Syracuse.  Claudius,  having  obtained  a  like  victoiT . 
over  the  Carthaginians,  saw  himself  master  of  the  field,  advanced  to  the  walls 
of  Svracuse,  and  even  designed  to  besiege  it.| 

.  When  the  news  of  the  success  of  Appius  amved  at  Rome,  it  occasioned  great 
M>  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  it  was  thought  proper  to  use  new  efforts. 
The  two  consuls  lately  elected,  Manius  Otacilius  and  Manius  Valerius,  were  or- 
dered into  Sicily.  Upon  their  arrival,  several  of  the  Carthaginian  aind  Syra- 
cusan  cities  surrendered  at  discretion.§ 

The  cor%iemation  of  Sicily,  and  the  number  and  force  of  the  Roman  legions, 
enabled  Hiero  tc  form  some  idea  of  the  event  of  this  new  war.  He  was  sensi- 
ble  that  lie  might  rely  upon  a  more  faithful  and  constant  amity  on  the  sfde  of 
t^  Romans.  He  knew  that  the  Carthaginians  had  not  renounced  the  design 
they  had  anciently  ibrmed,  of  possessing  themselves  of  all  Sicily  ;  and  if  they 
naade  themselves  masters  of  Messina,  he  rightly  judged  that  his  power  would 
oe  veiy  insecure,  in  the  ueighbourbood  of  such  dangerous  and  formidable  ene- 
jnies.  He  saw  no  other  expedient  for  the- preservation  of  his  kingdom,  than  to 
leave  the  Cartha^iniaijs  engaged  with  the  Romans  ;  well  assuied  that  the  war 
Would  be  long  and  obstinate  between  those  two  republics,  equal  in  their  forces; 
and  that  as  long  as  they  should  be  contending,  he  should  have  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend being  distressed  either  by  the  one  or  the  other.  He  therefore  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  consuls  to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance.  They  were  far  fi^om 
Infusing  those  ofiers.  They  were  too  much  afraid  that  the  Carthaginians,  mas- 
ters at  sea,  m^ht  cut  off  all  transportation  of  provisions;  which  fear  was  the 
better  founded,  as  the  troops  who  bad  first  passed  the  strait  had  suffered  ex- 
tremely by  famine.  An  alliance  with  Hiero  secured  the  legions  in  that  respect, 
and  was  immediately  concluded.  The  conditions  were,  that  the  king  shoula 
restore  to  the  Romans,  without  ransom,  all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  fix>m  them 
and  pay  them  one  hundred  talents  in  money. 

.  From  that  time  Hiero  saw  no  war  in  his  dominions,  nor  had  any  other  share 
|n  it,  than  of  sending  supplies  to  the  Romans  upon  occasion.  In  other  respects 
be  reigned  as  a  king  who  bad  no  view  nor  ambition  but  the  esteem  and  love  of 
bis  people.  No  prince  was  ever  more  successful  in  that  point,  nor  enjoved,  for 
a  longer  time,  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence.  For  more  than  filly  years 
after  his  being  elected  king,  be  and  his  people  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and 
^ere  only  spectators  of  the  conflagrations  and  distress  tliat  surrounded  them, 
<^<^<^ioned  by  the  wars  between  the  two  nrKMit  powerful  states  of  the  world. 

•  Vol.  I.  Hirtorr  of  th*  Ciurthariirifim.  t  FroBtin.  SUmU  ..  i.  c.  4. 
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opetied,  the  imfKNtance  of  their  alKaooe  with  Hievo,  who  abandantly  inpplied 
Inem  with  provisions,  at  times  when  the  Homan  aimj,  witlioul  his  aid^  would 
have  been  exposed  to  excessive  £unine.* 

The  interval  between  the  end  of  the  fint  Punic  war  and  the  comneuceBaeDt 
of  the  second,  which  was  aboot  twenty-five  jears,  was  a  time  of  peace  andtran- 
«|uillity  tb  Hiero,  in  which  tlie  actions  of  that  ^nce  are  little  spoken  oil 

Poljbius  onlj  informs  us,  that  the  Carthafpnians,  in  the  unhs^y  war  they 
were  obliged  to  support  aeainst  the  strangers  or  mercenaries,  which  was  called 
tne  African  war,  finding  themselves  extremely  pressed,  had  recourse  to  their 
allies,  and  especially  to  kir^  Hiero,  who  j^ntea  them  all  they  asked  of  him. 

The  prince  perceived,  that  to  maintam  himself  in  Sicily,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Carthaginians  should  overcome  in  this  war ;  lest  the  straneers,  w1h>  h^ 
already  obtain^  numerous  advantages  over  the  Carthaginians,  sbnold.  in  case 
6f  complete  success,  find  no  fiirther  obstacles  to  their  prq|ects,  and  form  de* 
signs  or  bringing  their  victorious  arms  into  Sicily.  Perhaps  also,  as  he  was  an 
excellent  politician,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
(he  too  ^reat  power  of  the  Romans,  who  would  become  absolute  masters,  if  the 
Carthaginians  should  be  entirely  ruined  in  the  war  against  the  revolters.f 

Hiero's  sole  application  during  this  interval  of  peace,  was  to  make  his  sub 
jects  happy,  ana  to  redress  the  evils  which  the  unjust  ^veroraent  of  Agathocles 
who  preceded  him,  some  years,  and  the  intestine  divisions  arising  from  them, 
had  occasioned  ;  an  employment  worthy  of  a  kin^.  There  was  a  levity  and 
inconstancy  in  the  character  of  the  8yracosans,  which  frequently  inclined  them 
to  excessive  and  violent  resolutions;  however,  in  general,  they  were  humane 
and  e<}uitable,  and  no  enemies  to  a  just  and  reasonable  obedience ;  the  proof 
of  which  is,  that  when  they  were  governed  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  by 
Timoleon,  they  respected  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  magistrates,  and  obeyed 
them  cheerfully. 

Hiero  was  no  sooner  entered  upon  office,  and  had  the  supreme  authority  con- 
fided to  him,  than  he  showed  his  detestation  for  the  wretched  policy  of  the  ty- 
rants, wbo,cohsiderin|:  the  citizens  as  their  enemies,  had  no  other  thoughts  than 
to  weaken  and  intimidate  them,  and  reposed  their  whole  confidence  in  the 
foreign  soldiers,  by  whom  they  were  perpetually  surrounded.  He  b^an  by 
putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  formed  them  with  care  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  war,  and  employed  them  in  preference  to  all  others. 

SECTION  II. — ^hiero's  PACIFIC  REEGK.     HE  DIES   AT  A  VERY  ADVANCED  AGE, 
MUCH  REGRETTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

When  Hiero  attained  the  sovereign  authority,  his  great  aim  was  to  convince 
his  subjects,  less  by  his  words  than  his  actions,  that  be  was  infinitely  renoote 
from  intending  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  fortunes  or  liberty.  He  was 
not  intent  upon  being  feared,  but  upon  being  loved.  He  looked  upon  himself 
less  as  their  master,  than  as  their  protector  and  father.  Before  his  reign,  the 
state  had  been  divided  by  two  factions,  that  of  the  citizens,  and  that  of  the 
soldiers,  whose  differences,  supported  on  both  sides  with  great  animosity,  had 
occasioned  infinite  misfortunes.  He  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  extin^ish 
all  remains  of  this  division,  and  to  eradicate  from  their  miinds  all  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  misunderstanding.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  wonderfully  in  that 
respect ;  aF,  during  a  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years,  no  sedition  or  revolt  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  Syracuse. 

What  contributed  most,  without  doubt,  to  this  happy  calm,  was  the  particular 
care  taken  by  Hiero,  to  keep  his  subjects  employed;  to  banish  luxury  and 
idleness,  the  parents  of  all  vices,  the  source  of  all  seditions,  from  his  dominions ; 
to  support  and  improve  the  natural  fertility  of  his  country ;  and  to  render  agri- 
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CViilhm  honoitnble,  which  be  looked  upon  asi  the  certain  means  of  ntnderii^ 
his  |Mople  happy,  and  to  diffuse  abunaaitce  throughout  his  kingdom.  Toe 
cultivation  of  lands,  besides  employing:  nuni^ruus  hands,  which  would  otherwiee 
remain  idle  and  unprofitable,  draws  into  a  country,  by  ihe  exportation  of  grain, 
the  riches  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  brings  them  into  the  houses  of  the 
people,  by  a  commerce  renewing  every  year  the  merited  fruit  of  their  labour 
and  industry.  This  is,  and  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  what  ou^ht  to  be  tlM 
peculiar  attention  of  a  wise  government,  as  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  t 
wise  and  salutary  politer,  though  unhappily  too  much  neglected. 

Hiero  applied  himself  entirely  to  this  object.  He  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of 
the  sovereignty,  to  study  and  make  himself  master  of  all  the  rules  of  agricu(» 
ture.  He  even  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  compose  books  upon  that  subject, 
die  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted :  but  he  considered  that  object  of  his 
inquiries  in  a  manner  still  more  worthy  ot  a  king.  The  principal  riches  of  i)m 
state,  and  the  most  certain  fund  of  the  princess  revenue,  consisted  in  com.  He 
therefore  believed  it  of  the  hig^hest  consequence.,  and  what  demanded  his  utmost 
care  and  application,  to  establish  good  order  in  that  traffic  ;  to  render  the  cob* 
Mitionof  the  husbandmen,  who  constituted  the  greatest  part  of  the  people,  sale 
and  happy ;  to  ascertain  the  prince's  dues,  whose  principal  revenue  arose  frots 
them  ;  to  obviate  such  disorders  as  might  arise  to  the  prejudice  of  his  institu« 
tions ;  and  to  prevent  the  unjust  vexations  which  might  possibly  be  attempted 
in  consequence  of  them.  To  answer  all  these  purposes,  Hieno  made  regula- 
tions so  wise,  reasonable*  equitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conformable  to  tins 
people's  and  prince's  interests,  that  they  became  in  a  manner  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  countiy,  and  were  always  observed  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  not 
nly  in  his  reign,  but  in  all  succeeding  times.  When  the  Romans  had  subjected 
the  city  and  dominions  of  Syracuse,  they  imposed  no  new  tributes,  and  decreed, 
that  aft  things  should  be  disposed  according  to  "  the  laws  of  Hiero  ;"*  in  order 
(hat  the  Syracusans,  in  changing  their  masters,  might  have  the  consolation  not 
to  change  their  laws ;  and  see  themselves  in  some  measure  still  governed  by  a 
prince,  whose  name  alone  was  always  dear  to  them,  and  rendered  those  lawi 
exceedingly  venerable.t 

1  have  observed,  that  in  Sicily  the  princess  principal  revenue  consisted  In 
com ;  the  tenth  being  paid  him.  It  was  therefore  his  interest,  that  the  countiy- 
should  be  well  cultivated ;  that  estimates  should  be  made  of  all  the  lands ;  and 
that  they  should  produce  abundantly,  as  his  revenue  augmented  in  proportion 
to  their  fertility.  The  collectors  ot  this  tenth  for  the  prince,  whidi  was  paid 
in  kind,  and  not  in  money,  were  called  "  decumani,'*  that  is  to  say, "  farmen 
of  the  tenths."  Hiero,  in  the  regulations  he  made  upon  this  head,  did  not  iio- 
:lect  his  own  interests,  which  aigues  him  a  wise  prince,  and  good  economistK 
ie  knew  very  well  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  countiy  people, 
who  consider  the  most  legal  and  moderate  impos  s  as  intolerable  burdens,  mije^hi 
be  tempted  to  defraud  the  prince  of  his  due*  To  spare  them  this  temptation^ 
he  took  such  just  and  exact  precautions,  that  whether  the  com  were  in  the  ear. 
on  the  floor  to  be  threshed,  laid  up  in  bams,  or  laden  for  carriage,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  husbandman  to  conceal  any  part  of  it,  or  to  defraud  the  col- 
lector of  a  single  grain,  without  exposing  himself  to  a  severe  penalty  .J  But 
he  adds  also,  ttiat  Hiero  had  taken  the  same  precautions  against  the  avidity  of 
the  collectors,  for  whom  it  was  equally  impossible  to  extort  any  thing  beyond 
the  tenth.  Hiero  seems  to  have  been  very  much  against  the  husbandman*! 
quitting  his  home,  upon  any  pretext  whatever.  Cicero  says,  accordingly,  when 
inveighing  against  Verres,  who  gave  them  great  trouble,  by  frequent  and  paliH 
fiil  journeys, "  it  is  very  hard  and  afflicting  to  the  poor  husbandman  to  be 
—  I..I  I     .  ■  I     ii'< 

,*  Decoraasle^  HieMnica  semper  Tendendat  centuenint.  ot  iis  jttcundior  eitet  munerif  Uliils  fu»etio»«i 
^m  regis,  oui  Sieulis  ciuiMimos  fuit,  non  tolam  inftitata,  commutato  imperio,  Teruin  etiam  nomen  remaA*- 
Wt— Cic.  Orat.  in  Yer.  &•  Frum.  n.  IS.  t  Polyb.  I.  xW«.  c  A 

t  Hieroniea  let  mniiibas  cvstoditt  stifojectom  aratoren  deeonam  tradit,  nt  neqne  io  M^tibw,  neqm  te 
•Kis,  acqne  In  horreis,  onq>..p  in  amovendo,  neque  in  asportando  frumento,  fraao  imo  pofnt  •mtor,  lia* 
•ttMM  fMBoa,  ftuudarc  decunaiiiMi — Cic.  Oral,  io  V«r.  d«  Fnwi.  n. «  Q 
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brauffht  from  the  country  to  the  city,  from  their  ploueh  to  die  b«»aiid  te  cstT« 
of  tilling:  their  lands  to  that  of  prosecuting:  lawsuits.  ^'  Miseruro  atque  iitiquuili 
ex  agro  homines  traduci  in  t'oruni,  ab  arratro  ad  subsellia,  ab  usu  rerum  rusti- 
caruin  ad  insolitum  litem  atque  judicium."  And  besides,  can  they  flatter  them- 
selves, let  their  cause  be  ever  so  just,  that  they  shall  cany  it  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  collectors  ?    **  Judicio  ut  arator  decumanum  persequatur  !"* 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  to  a  king's  praise  than  what  we  have  now  said  ? 
Hiero  migat  undertake  wars,  for  he  did  not  want  valour ;  gain  battles,  make 
conquests,  and  extend  the  bounds  of  bis  dominions ;  and  upon  these  accounts 
might  pass  for  a  hero,  in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  men.  But  with  how 
many  taxes  must  be  have  loaded  his  people !  How  many  husbandmen  must 
he  have  torn  from  their  lands !  How  much  blood  would  the  gaining  those  vic- 
tories have  cost  him!  And  of  what  advantage  would  they  have  been  to  the 
state!  Hiero,  who  knew  wherein  true  dojy  consists,  placed  his  in  govenung 
bis  people  with  wisdom,  and  in  making  them  happy.  Instead  oi  conquering  new 
countries  by  the  force  of  arms,  he  enaeavourea  to  multiply  his  own,  in  a  man- 
ner, by  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  by  rendering  tliem  more  fertile  than  they 
were,  and  in  actually  multiplying  his  people,  wherein  the  true  force  and  riches 
of  a  state  consists ;  and  which  can  never  fail  to  happen,  when  the  people  of  a 
countiy  reap  a  reasonable  advantage  from  their  labour. 

It  was  in  the  second  Punic  war  that  Hiero  gave  distinguished  uroofs  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  he  received  advice  of  Hanoioars  arrival 
lA  Italy,  he  went  with  his  fleet  well  equipped,  to  meet  Tiberius  Sempronius, 
who  had  arrived  at  Messina,  to  offer  his  services  to  that  consul,  and  to  assure 
him,  that  although  advanced  in  aee,  he  would  show  the  same  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
man people  as  be  had  formerly  cone  in  his  youth,  in  the  first  war  against  the 
Carthaginians.  He  took  upon  bim  to  supply  the  consul's  legions,  and  the  troops 
of  the  allies,  with  7om  ana  clothes  at  his  own  expense.  Upon  the  news  received 
the  same  instant,  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  Roman  over  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  the  consul  thanked  the  king  Tor  his  acLvantageous  offers,  but  made  no  use 
of  them  at  that  time.t 

^  Hiero's  inviolable  fidelity  toward  the  Romans,  which  is  very  remarkable  in 
his  character,  appears  still  more  conspicuously  after  their  defeat  near  the  lake  of 
Thrasyn^ene.  They  had  already  lost  three  battles  against  Hannibal,  each  suc- 
ceeding engagement  being  more  unfortunate  and  bloody  than  the  preceding. 
Hiero,  m  that  mournful  conjuncture,  sent  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions  to  the 
port  of  Ostia.  The  Syracusan  ambassadors,  upon  their  being  introduced  into 
the  senate,  told  them, "  that  Hiero,  their  master,  had  been  as  sensibly  a£3icted 
on  their  late  disgrace,  as  if  he  had  suffered  it  in  his  own  person ;  that  though  he 
well  knew  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  people  was  always  more  admirable 
Sh  times  of  adversity  than  after  the  most  signal  successes,  he  had  sent  them  all 
the  aid  that  could  be  expected  from  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  and  earnestly  de- 
«ired  the  senate  would  not  refuse  to  accept  it.  That  they  had  particularly 
brought  a  Victory  of  gold,  that  weighed  three  hundred  pounds,  which  the  king 
hoped  they  would  vouchsafe  to  receive  as  a  favourable  augury,  and  a  pledge 
of  the  vows  which  he  made  for  their  prosperity.  That  they  had  also  imported 
three  oundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  two  hundred  thousand  of  barley ; 
and  that  if  the  Roman  people  desired  a  greater  quantity.  Hiero  would  cause 
as  much  as  they  pleased  to  be  transported  to  whatever  places  they  should  ap- 
point. That  he  Knew  the  Roman  people  employed  none  in  their  armies  but 
citizens  and  allies ;  but  that  he  had  seen  light-armed  strangers  in  their  camp. 
That  he  had  therefore  sent  them  a  thousand  archers  and  ^ii^rs,  who  mi^t 
be  opposed  successfully  to  the  Baleares  and  Moors  of  Hannibars  army."  They 
added  to  this  aid  a  very  salutary  piece  of  counsel,  which  was,  that  the  pr«tor 
who  should  be  sent  to  command  m  Sicily,  might  despatch  a  fleet  to  Africa,  in 
order  to  find  the  Carthaginians  such  employment  in  their  own  country,  as  might 
put  it  out  of  their  power,  by  that  diversion,  to  send  any  succours  to  Hannibal.^ 

,   ,   _,  ^^  *  Cic.  Onit.  in  Vcr.  ie  Frum.  A   15.  ' 
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SMrOftY  or  SVEAOOtt.  31^ 

Tlie  senate  answered  fhe  kinfi^'s  ambasKidors,  in  very  obliging  and  bomurablt 
IcSins,  '"'that  Hiero  acted  like  a  very  fcenerous  prince, and  a  most  faithful  al]y; 
that  from  the  time  that  he  had  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Komaas,  his  at- 
tachment for  them  bad  been  constant  and  unalterable;  in  fine,  that  in  a!l  times 
and  places  he  had  powerfully  and  magnificently  supported  them :  that  the  })eo- 
ple  bad  a  due  sense  of  such  generosi^ :  that  some  cities  of  Italy  liad  already 
presented  the  Roman  people  with  gold,  who,  after  having  expressed  then*  gra- 
titude, had  not  thought  fit  to  accept  it:  that  the  victory  Wiis  too  favourable  an 
augury  not  to  be  received  :  that  they  would  place  her  in  the  capitol,  tl>at  is  to 
say,  in  the  temple  of  the  most  hierli  Jupiter,  in  order  that  she  might  establish 
ihsxe  her  fixed  and  lasting  abode.  All  the  com  and  barley  on  bosutl  the  sliips, 
with  the  archers  and  slingers,  were  sent  to  the  consuls. 

Valerius  Maximus  observes  here,  upon  the  noble  and  prudent  liberality  (rf 
Hiero;  first,  in  the  generous  design  he  forms  of  presenting  the  Romans  with 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold ;  then,  in  the  industrious  pre- 
caution he  uses  to  prevent  their  refusal  to  accept  it.  lie  does  not  offer  them 
that  gold  in  specie ;  lie  knew  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  Roman  people  too 
well  Tor  that ;  but  under  the  form  of  a  Victory,  which  they  dared  not  i^efuse, 
upon  the  account  of  the  good  omen  it  seemed  to  bring  alon^  with  it.* 

It  is  extraordinaiT  to  see  a  prince,  whose  dominions  were  situated  as  Syracuse 
was  in  regard  to  Carthage,  from  which  it  had  eveiy  thiitf  to  fear,  at  a  time 
when  Rome  seemed  near  her  ruin,  continue  unalterably  faithful,  and  declare 
openly  for  her  interests,  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  to  which  so  daring  a 
conduct  exposed  him.  A  more  prudent  politician,  to  speak  the  usual  language, 
>vouId  pernaps  have  waited  the  event  of  a  new  action,  and  not  have  been  so 
hasty  to  declare  himself  without  necessity,  and  at  his  extreme  peril.  Such  ex- 
amples are  the  more  estimable  for  being  rare  and  almost  unparalleled. 

Fdo  not  know,  however,  whether,  even  in  good  policy,  Hiero  ought  to  ha^*€ 
acted  as  he  did.  It  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  for  Syra- 
cuse, had  the  Carthaginians  entirely  ruined,  or  even  weakened,  the  Romans  too 
much.  That  city  would  have  immediately  lelt  all  the  weight  of  Carthage  ;  as 
it  was  situated  opposite  to  it,  and  lay  veiy  convenient  for  strengthening  its  com- 
merce, securing  it  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  establishing  it  firmly  in  Sicily,  by 
the  possession  of  the  whole  island.  It  would  therefore  have  been  imprudent  to 
suffer  such  allies  to  be  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  have  been 
the  better  friends  to  the  Syracusans  for  their Tiaving  renounced  the  Romans  by 
force.  It  was  a  decisive  point,  to  fly  immediately  to  the  aid  of  the  Romans  f 
and  as  Syracuse  would  necessarily  fall  al\er  Rome,  it  was  absolutely  requisite 
to  hazard  every  thing,  either  to  save.  Rome,  or  fall  with  her. 

If  the  facts  which  history  lias  prebei-ved  ot  so  long  and  happy  a  reign  are  few, 
they  by  no  means  give  us  a  mean  idea  of  this  prince,  and  ought  to  make  us  ex- 
ceedii^ly  regret  tlie  want  of  nH)re  particular  infcrmation  concerning  his  actions. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  talents,  which  he  sent  to  the  Rhodians,  and  the  pre- 
sents he  made  them  after  the  great  earthquake,  which  laid  waste  their  island. 
and  threw  down  their  Colossus,  are  illustrious  instances  of  his  liberality  and 
magnificence.  The  modesty  with  which  his  presents  were  attended,  infinitely 
exalts  the  value  of  them.  He  caused  two  statues  to  be  erected  in  the  public 
square  at  Rhodes,  representing  the  people  of  Syracuse  placing  a  crown  upon 


tb"e  head  of  the  Rhodians;  as  if.  says  Polybius, Hiero,  after  having  made  that 
people  ma^ificent  presents,  far  ut)m  assuming  any  vanity  from  his  munificence, 
oelieved  himself  their  debtor  upon  that  very  account.  And  indeed,  the  libe- 
rality and  beneficence  of  a  prince  to  strangers  is  rewarded  with  interest,  in  the 
pleasure  they  give  himself,  and  the  gloiy  he  acquires  by  them.t* 

*  TreceoU  milUa  modiam  tritici.et  docenU  milliahordet,  uurique  ducenta  et  quadmginU  pODdoniW 
oostrae  vuDcri  m'uit.  Neque  i^naris  verecund'iK  majorum  nottroraiK.,  quod  oollet  accipera,  in  habitum  ii 
VietMriaB  fefmayit,  ot  eoi  religione  motos,  munifieentta  sua  uti  coK«Kt ;  rolantate  miteddi  pritti,  iterott  j)r»> 
viienlia  cavcndi  ne  remitierctur*  liberalifc—Val.  Max.  I.  ir.  c.  1. 


There  is  a  pastoral  of  Theocritus,  (Idyll.  16.)  named  after  the  king  of  tviom 
we  are  speaking^  wherein  the  poet  seems  to  reproach  that  prince  tacitly,  with 
paying  very  ill  for  the  verses  made  in  honour  of  him.  But  the  mean  manner 
in  which  he  claims,  as  it  were,  a  reward  for  the  verses  he  meditates,  leaves 
room  to  conclude,  that  the  imputation  of  avarice  iails  with  more  justice  upon 
the  poet  than  upon  the  prince,  distinguished  and  esteemed  as  we  have  seen,  for 
his  fiherality. 

It  was  to  Hiero's  just  taste,  and  singular  attention  to  eveiy  thing  that  affected 
the  public  good,  that  Syracuse  was  indebted  for  those  amazing  machines  of  war, 
of  which  she  availed  herself  when  besieged  by  the  Romans.  Though  that 
prince  seemed  to  devote  his  cares  entirely  to  the  tranquillity  and  domestic  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  he  did  not  ncfflcct  those  of  war ;  convinced,  that  the  surest 
"'  means  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  dominions,  was  to  hold  himself  always  in 
readiness  to  make  war  upon  unjust  neighbours  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it. 
He  knew  how  to  use  the  advantage  ot  having  in  his  dominions  Archimedes,  the 
most  learned  js^eometrician  the  world  had  ever  produced.  He  was  illustrious, 
not  only  by  his  great  ability  in  geometry,  but  by  his  birth,  being  related  to 
Hiero.  Sensible  alone  to  the  pleasures  of  the  nund,  and  higWy  averse  to  the 
huriy  and  tumult  of  business  and  government,  he  devoted  hims'^lf  solely  to  the 
study  of  a  science,  whose  sublime  speculations  of  truths  purely  mtellectual  and 
spiritual,  and  entirely  distinct  from  matter,  have  such  attraction  with  the  learned 
of  the  first  rank,  as  scarcely  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  apply  themselves  to  any 
other  objects.* 

Hiero,  however,  had  sufficient  ir^uence  over  Archimedes  to  engage  him  to 
descend  from  those  lofty  speculation^  '  the  practice  of  the  mechanics,  which, 
although  they  depend  on  the  hand,  are  disposed  and  directed  by  the  head.  He 
pressed  him  continually,  not  to  employ  his  art  always  in  soaring  after  immate- 
rial and  intellectual  objects,  but  to  bring  it  down  to  sensible  and  corporeal  thines, 
and  to  render  his  reasonings  in  some  measure  more  evident  and  familiar  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  by  joining  them  experimentally  with  things  of  use. 

Archimedes  frequently  conversed  with  the  king,  who  always  heard  him  witli 
great  attention  and  extreme  pleasure.  One  day,  when  he  was  explainii^  to  him 
the  wonderful  effects  of  the  power  of  motion,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
"  that  with  a  certain  given  power  any  weight  whatever  might  be  moved."  And. 
applauding  himself  afterwards  on  the  force  of  his  demonstration,  he  ventured 
to  Doast,  that  if  there  were  another  world  besides  this  which  we  inhabit,  by 
tjoing  to  that,  he  could  remove  this  at  pleasure.  The  king,  surprised  and  de- 
lighted, desired  him  to  put  his  position  in  execution,  by  removing  some  great 
weight  with  a  small  force. 

Archimedes,  preparing  to  satisfy  the  just  and  rational  curiosity  of  his  kins- 
•  njan  and  friend,  chose  one  of  the  galleys  in  thsrf  port,  and  caused  it  to  be  drawn 
on  shore  with  great  labour,  and  by  great  numbers  of  men.  He  then  ordered 
its  usual  lading  to  be  put  on  board,  and  besides  that,  as  many  men  as  it  could 
contain.  Afterwards,  placing  himself  at  some  distance,  and  sitting  at  his  ease, 
without  trouble,  or  exerting  Lis  strength  in  the  least,  by  only  moving  with  his 
hand  the  end  of  a  machine,  which  he  had  provided  with  cords  and  pulleys,  he 
drew  the  galley  to  him  upon  the  land,  with  as  much  ease,  and  as  steadily,  as  if 
it  floated  upon  the  water. 

The  king,  upon  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  an  effect  of  the  power  of  motion, 
was  utterly  astonished;  and,  iudging  from  that  experiment,  the  efficacy  of  the 
art,  he  earnestly  solicited  Archimedes  to  make  several  sorts  of  machines  and  bat- 
tering; en«i:ines  tor  sieges  and  attacks,  as  well  for  the  defence  as  assault  of  places. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  sublime  knowledge  of  which  we 
9peak,  be  necessary  to  a  king;  and  if  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  prince  ?  What  we  read  here  demonstrates 
ttieir  utility.    If  king  Hiero  had  wa  nted  taste  and  curiosity,  and  employed  him-^ 
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Vili  flolely  in  hk  i^asures,  Archimedes  might  have  remained  inactive  m  hk 
closet,  and  all  his  extraordinary  science  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  to 
his  countiy.  What  treasures  of  useful  knowledge  lie  buried  in  obscurity,  and  - 
in  a  manner  hid  under  the  earth,  because  princes  set  no  value  upon  learned  ineOf 
and  consider  them  as  persons  useless  to  the  state !  But  when  in  their  youth  they 
have  imbibed  some  small  tincture  of  arts  and  sciences,  for  the  study  of  princes ' 
ought  not  to  extend  farther  in  that  point,  they  esteem  such  as  distinguisli  then^ 
selves  by  learning,  sometimes  converse  with  them,  and  place  them  in  honour^ 
and  by  so  glorious  a  protection,  make  way  for  valuable  discoveries,  the  advaii* 
ta^e  of  which  is  soon  reaped  by  the  state.  Syracuse  had  this  obligation  to 
Hiero,  which  without  doubt  was  the  effect  of  his  excellent  education,  for  he  had 
been  bred  with  uncommon  care  and  attention. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto  of  Archimedes,  and  what  we  shall  presently  add 
upon  the  wonderful  machines  of  war  which  were  used  during  the  siege  of  Sy* 
racuse,show  how  wrong  it  is  to  despise  those  sublime  and  speculative  sciences, 
whose  only  subjects  are  simple  and  abstracted  ideas.  It  is  true,  that  all  mere 
geometrical  or  algebraical  speculations  do  not  relate  to  useful  things:  but  it  is 
also  as  true,  that  most  of  those  which  have  not  that  relation,  conduct  or  refer  to 
those  that  have.  They  may  appear  unprofitable,  as  long  as  they  do  not  deviate 
(rum  this  merely  inijellectual  worid ;  but  the  mixed  mathematics,  which  descend 
to  matter,  and  consider  the  motion  of  the  stars,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation, the  view  of  objects  by  the  assistance  of  telescopes,  the  increase  of  powea 
of  motion,  the  nice  exactitude  of  the  balance,  and  other  similar  ol^ects,  become 
more  easy  of  access,  and  in  a  manner  familiar  with  the  generality  of  mankind. 
The  labour  of  Archimedes  was  long  obscure,  and  perhaps  contemned,  because 
be  confined  himself  to  simple  and  barren  speculations.  Should  we  from  thenar 
conclude  that  it  was  useless  and  unprofitable  ?  It  was  from  that  very  source  of 
knowledge,  till  then  buried  in  obscurity,  from  whence  originated  those  ligjjits 
and  wonaerful  discoveries,  which  displayed  from  their  introduction  a  sensible 
and  manifest  utility,  and  inspired  the  Komans  with  astonishment  and  despair 
when  they  besieged  Syracuse. 

Hiero  was  great  and  magnificent  in  all  things,  in  building  palaces,  arsenals, 
and  temple.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  ships  of  all  burdens  to  be  built 
for  the  exportation  of  com,  a  commerce  in  which  almost  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  island  consisted.  We  are  told  of  a  galley  built  by  his  order,  under  th^ 
direction  of  Archimedes,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  famous  structures 
of  antiquity.  It  was  a  whole  year  in  building.  Hiero  passed  whole  days  amoog 
ihe  workmen,  to  animate  tliem  by  his  presence.* 

This  ship  had  twenty  benches  of  oars.  The  enormous  pile  was  fastened  to- 
j^etber  on  all  sides  with  laige  copper  bolts  that  weighed  each  ten  poqnds  and 
jpwards. 

The  inside  contained  three  galleries  or  corridors,  the  lowest  of  which  l^d  tQ 
the  hold  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  the  second  to  apartments,  and  the  first  to  soldiecs* 


5n  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  middle  galleiy,  there  were  thirty  apartment^ 
in  each  of  which  were  four  beds  for  men.  The  apartments  for  the  officers  and 
seamen  contained  fifteen  beds,  and  three  great  rooms  for  eating ;  the  last  of 
which,  that  was  at  the  stairs,  served  for  a  kitchen.  All  the  floors  of  these  apar^ 
ments  were  inlaid  in  different  colours,  with  historical  pieces  taken  from  the  iliad 
of  Homer.  The  ceilings,  windows,  and  all  the  other  parts,  were  &iished  with 
wonderful  art,  and  embellished  with  all  kinds  of  prnaments. 

In  the  upp^most  gallery  there  was  a  gymnasium,  or  phce  of  exercise,  and 
walks  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  oftbe  ship,  with  gadkna  and  plants  cuf 
all  kinds,  disposed  in  wonderful  order.  Pipes,  some  of  hardened  clay,  and 
others  of  lead,  conveyed  water  in  every  direction  to  re^sh  them.  There  were 
4!50  arbours  of  ivy  and  vmes,  their  roots  being  placed  in  great  vessels  filled 
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with  earth.    These  vessels  were  watered  iu  the  same  maimer  as  (he  gd<tleittr# 
The  arboun  served  to  shade  the  walks. 

After  this  came  the  apartment  of  Venus,  filled  with  three  beds.  This  wa* 
ioored  with  ^ates  and  other  precioas  stones,  the  finest  that  could  be  found  in 
the  island.  The  walls  and  roof  were  of  Cyprus  wood.  The  windows  were 
adorned  with  ivory,  paintings,  and  small  statues.  In  another  apartment  was  a 
library,  at  the  top  of  which,  on  the  outside,  was  jplaced  a  sun-dial. 

There  was  also  an  apartment  with  three  beds  tor  a  bath,  in  which  were  three 
rreat  copper  vessels,  and  a  bathing  vessel  made  of  a  single  stone  of  various  co- 
mmits, rnis  vessel  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  quarts.  At  the  head  of  the 
ship  was  a  mat  reservoir  of  water,  which  held  one  hundred  thousand  quarts, 
nearly  400  hogsheads. 

All  round  the  ship  on  the  outside  were  Atlasses  of  six  cubits,  or  nine  feet,  in 
height,  which  supported  the  sides  of  the  ship :  these  Atlasses  were  at  equal 
distanced  from  each  other.  The  ship  was  adorned  on  all  sides  with  paintings, 
and  had  eight  towers  projportioned  to  its  size :  two  at  the  head,  two  at  the  stem, 
and  four  in  the  middle,  ot  equal  dimensions. .  Upon  these  towers  were  parapets, 
from  which  stones  migbt  be  discharged  upon  the  ships  of  an  enemy  that  should 
approach  too  near.  Each  tower  was  guarded  by  four  young  men  completely 
•nned,  and  two  archers.    The  inside  of  them  was  filled  with  stones  and  arrows* 

Upon  each  side  of  the  vessel,  well  strengthened  with  planks,  was  a  kind  of 
rampart,  on  which  was  an  engine  to  discharge  stones,  made  by  Archimedes  ; 
ft  threw  a  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  an  arrow  of  twelve  cubits  or 
eighteen  feet,  to  the  distance  of  a  stadium,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces^ 

The  ship  had  three  masts,  at  each  of  which  were  two  machines  to  discharge 
•tones.  1  here  were  also  hooks  and  masses  of  lead  to  throw  upon  such  as  ap- 
proached. The  whole  ship  was  surrounded  with  a  rampart  of  iron,  to  keep  oft 
those  who  should  attempt  to  board  it.  AH  around  were  iron  graplings,  (corvi,) 
which  being  thrown  by  machines,  grappled  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  drew 
them  close  to  the  ship,  from  whence  it  was  easy  to  destroy  them.  On  each  of 
the  sides  were  sixty  young  men,  completely  armed,  and  as  many  about  the 
m»sts,  and  at  the  machines  for  throwing  stones. 

Though  the  hold  of  this  ship  was  extremely  deep,  one  man  sufficed  for  clean- 
ing it  of  all  water,  with  a  machine  made  in  the  nature  of  a  screw,  invented  by 
Archimedes.  An  Athenian  poet  of  that  name  made  an  epimm  on  this  superb 
vessel,  for  which  he  was  well  paid.  Hiero  sent  him  one  thousand  of  medimni 
of  com  as  a  reward,  and  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  the  port  of  Pyreeus.  The 
medimnis,  according  to  Father  Montfaucon,  is  a  measure  that  contains  six 
bushels.  This  epigram  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  value  of  verse  was 
Known  at  that  time  in  Syracuse. 

Hiero,  having  found  that  there  was  scarcely  any  port  in, Sicily  capable  of 
containing  this  vessel,  where  it  could  lie  at  anchor  without  danger,  resolved  to 
make  a  present  of  it  to  king  Ptolemy,*  aud  sent  it  to  Alexandria.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  great  dearth  of  com  throughout  all  Eeypt. 

Several  other  transports  of  less  burden  attended  fiiis  great  ship.  Three 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  com  were  put  on  board  them,  with  ten  thousand 
g;jreat  earthen  jars  of  salted  fish,  twenty  thoiisand  quintals,  or  two  millions  of 
pounds  of  salt  meat,  twenty  thousand  bundles  f  diSerent  cloths,  witlK)ut  ii>- 
cUiding  the  provisions  for  the  ships  crews  and  -fiicers. 

To  avdd  too  much  prolixity,!  have  retrenched  some  pan  of  the  description 
which  Athenaeus  has  left  us  oi  this  great  ship. 

1  could  have  wished  that,  to  have  given  us  a  better  idea  of  it,  he  had  men- 
tioned the  exact  dimensions  of  it.  Had  he  added  a  word  upon  the  benches  of 
oars,  it  would  have  cleared  up  and  determined  a  question,  which,  without  it» 
must  for  ever  remain  doubtful  and  obscure. 

Hieio's  fidelity  was  put  to  a  ver^r  severe  trial,  after  the  bloody  defeat  of  die 
Romans  m  the  battle  of  Cannce,  which  was  followed  by  an  almost  uaiverMj  de» 

—  •  TlwM  u  f—mm  lo  UX^f  Hut  tkb  wm  Ptolenj  PbilaaelphM. 
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feetkm  of  their  allies.  But  the  wastiiv  of  his  dominions  hv  the  Cartfaag^inian 
troops,  which  their  fleet  had  landed  in  Sicily,  was  not  capable  of  changing  him. 
He  was  only  afflicted  to  see  that  the  contagion  had  spread  even  to  bis  own  f^ 
miiy.  He  had  a  son  named  Gelon,  who  married  Nereis  the  daughter  of  Pyrr* 
bus,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  among  others  Hieronymus,  of  whom 
we  sliall  soon  speak.  Gelon,  despising  his  father's  j^reat  age,  and  setting  no 
value  on  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  after  their  last  di^prace  at  Cannae,  had  de- 
clared opMenly  ibr  the  Carthaginians.'*^  He  had  already  armed  the  multitude, 
and  solicitea  the  allies  of  Syracuse  to  join  him ;  and  would  perhaps  have  oc- 
casioned grreat  troubles  in  Sicily,  if  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  had  not 
intervened.  It  happened  so  opportunely,  that  his  lather  was  suspected  of 
having  promoted  it.  He  did  not  survive  his  son  lone,  and  died  at  tne  age  of 
ninety  years,  infinitely  regretted  by  his  people,  after  having  reigned  fifty-four 
years.! 

ARTICLE  II 

THE   REI05  OF  BIERONYMUS,  THE  TROUBLES  ARISrirO  FROM  IT,  AND  THE  8IS0B 
AlfD  TAKING  OF  SYRACUSE. 

SECTION  I. — HIERONYMUS,  GRANDSON  OF  HIERO,  SUCCEEDS  RIM.  BE  IS  KILLED 

IN  A  CONSPIRACY. 

The  death  of  Hiero  occasioned  great  revolutions  in  Sicily.  The  kingdom 
was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  his  grandson,  a  young  prince,  incapa- 
ble of  makilig  a  wise  use  of  his  independency,  and  far  from  possessing  strei^th 
to  resist  the  seducing[  allurements  of  sovereign  power,  t  Micro's  apprehen- 
sions that,  the  flourtshinj^  condition  in  which  he  left  his  Kingdom,  would  soon 
change  under  an  infknt  king,  suggested  to  him  the  thought  and  desire  of  restor** 
ing  their  liberty  to  the  Syracusaiis.  But  his  two  da  utters  opposed  that  de- 
sign with  all  their  influence,  from  the  hope  that  the  young  pnnce  would  have 
only  the  title  of  king,  and  that  they  should  have  all  the  authority,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  husbands,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippus,  who  held  the  first  rank 
among  his  guardians.  It  was  not  easy  for  an  old  man  of  ninety  to  bold  out 
aj^alnst  the  caresses  and  arts  of  those  two  women,  who  besieged  him  day  and 
night,  to  preserve  tlie  freedom  of  his  mind  against  their  pressing  and  assiduouji 
insinuations,  and  to  sacrifice  with  courage  the  interests  ot  his  family  to  those  of 
the  public.§ 

To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  he  foresaw,  he  appointed  him  fiAeen 
guardians,  who  were  to  form  his  council ;  and  eaniestly  desired  them,  at  his 
death,  never  to  depart  from  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  to  which  he  had  in- 
violably adhered  for  fifty  years,  and  to  teach  the  voung  prince  to  tread  in  his 
steps,  and  to  follow  the  principles  in  which  he  had,,  till  then,  been  educated. 

The  king  dying  after  these  arrangements,  the  guardians  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed for  his  grandson  immediately  summoned  the  assembly,  presented  the 
young  prince  to  the  people,  and  caused  the  will  to  be  read.  A  small  number 
of  people,  expressly  placed  to  applaud  it,  clapped  their  hands,  and  raised  ac- 
clamations of  joy.  All  the  rest,  in  a  consternation  equal  to  that  of  a  family  who 
had  lately  lost  a  ^ood  father,  kept  a  mournful  silence,  which  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed tneir  griet  for  their  recent  loss,  and  their  apprehension  of  what  was  to 
come.  His  funeral  was  afterwards  solemnized,  ana  more  honoured  by  the  sor- 
row and  tears  of  his  subjects,  than  the  caie  and  regard  of  his  relations  for  his 
memoiy.|| 

«■  A.  M.  3789.     Ant.  J.  C.  315.     Lit.  1.  xxui.  n.  30. 
t  Morltieuiue  tn  Siciliarei,  niii  mors,  adeo  opportuna  at  patrem  quoqiM  saspicloae  a4ipei|^ttreV  uoMta* 
fern  eom  mc'titDdiMiii,  solicitanteinqae  tocios.  abtuastsMt.— Liv. 

X  Pueram,  rix  durn  lil>ertau!m.  nedum  doTninationem*  modice  laturum. — Lit. 
f  V»a  faeile  ferat,  noaageiiinain  jam  a^enti  annum,  circinocesao  diet  ooctefque  muUebribut blaadfitiig,  ?|* 

B  iMamMn*  et  coBrertera  ad  piAlteam  prlvatam  coram.— Lit. 

I  Finrif  fit  regitini,  augis  amore  clrinm  et  caritatei  qoam  ennt  MMniB«elete«.--IiiT« 


*40  mnovx  oy  wcMAmstu 

The  Bm  care  of  Andranadoius,  was  to  remove  all  the  other  gnardlaflSilf 
lulling  them  plainly  that  the  prince  was  of  age  to  govern  for  himself. 

He  was  at  that  time  nearly  fifteen  years  old  ;  so  that  Andranadorus,  being 
Hie  first  to  renounce  the  guardianship  held  by  him  in  common  with  many  col- 
leagues,  united  all  their  power  in  his  own  person.  The  wisest  arrangements 
made  by  princes  at  their  death,  are  often  little  regarded,  and  seldom  executed 
afterwards. 

The  best  and  most  moderate  prince  in  the  world,  succeeding  a  king,  so  well 
beloved  by  his  subjects  as  Hiero  had  been,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult 
|0-  console  them  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  But  Hieronymus,  as  if  be  had 
Mrove  by  his  vices  to  make  him  still  more  regretted,  no  sooner  ascended  the 
throne,  than  he  made  the  people  sensible  how  much  all  things  were  altered.* 
Neither  king  Hiero,  nor  Gelon  his  son,  during  so  many  years,  had  ever  distio* 
fished  themselves  from  the  other  citizens  by  their  habits,  or  any  other  orna* 
ments.  Hieronymus  was  presently  seen  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a  diadem  on  his 
bead,  and  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  armed  guards.  Sometimes  he  affected  to 
imitate  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  in  coming  out  of  his  palace  in  a  chariot  drawir 
1^  four  white  horses.  AIT  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  suitable  to  this  equip* 
lag^  ;  a  visible  contempt  for  all  the  world,  haughty  and  disdainful  in  hearing. 


•od  affectation  of  saying  disobliging  things  ;  so  difficult  of  access,  that  not  only 
strangers,  but  even  bis  guardians,  could  scarcely  approach  him  ;  a  refinement 
ef  taste  in  discoverinj^  new  methods  of  debauch  ;  a  cruelty  so  excessive,  as  to 
extinruish  all  sense  of  liumanity .  This  odious  disposition  in  the  young  king  terri- 
fed  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  some  of  his  guardians,  to  escape  hifr 
cruelty,  either  put  themselves  to  death,  or  condemned  themselves  to  voluntaiy 
banishnoent.t 

Only  three  men,  Andranadorus  and  Zoippns,  both  Hiero's  sons*in-law,.  and 
Thraso,  had  a  great  freedom  of  access  to  the  young  king.  •  He  listened  a  little 
iDore  to'  them  than  to  others  ;  but  as  the  two  nrst  openly  declared  for  the  Car- 
l^ginians,  and  the  latter  for  the  Romaas,  that  difference  of  sentiments^  and  Hk-* 
quent  warm  disputes,  drew  upon  them  that  prince's  attention. 

About  this  time  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Hieronymus  was  discovered. 
One  of  the  principal  conspirators,  named  Theodotus,  was  accused.  Being  put 
to  the  torture,  he  confessed  the  ciime  as  to  himself;  but  all  the  violence  o7  the 
most  cruel  torments,  could  not  make  him  betray  his  accomplices.  At  length, 
4S  if  no  longer  able  to  support  the  pains  inflicted  on  him,  he  accused  the  king's 
best  friends,  though  innocent,  among  whom  he  named  Thraso,  as  the  ring-leader 
of  the  whole  enteiprise ;  adding,  that  they  should  never  have  engaged  in  it, 
if  a  man  of  his  influence  had  not  been  at  their  head.  The  zeal  he  had  always 
expressed  for  the  Roman  interests,  rendered  the  evidence  probable ;  and  be 
was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Not  one  of  the  accomplices,  during  the  torturo 
of  their  companion,  either  fled  or  concealed  himself;  so  much  did  they  rely 
upon  the  fidelity  of  Theodotus,  who  had  the  fortitude  to  keep  the  secret  ia- 
viol  able. 

The  death  of  Thraso,  who  was  the  sole  support  of  the  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, lefl  the  field  open  to  the  partizans  of  Carthage.  Hieronymus  despatched 
ambassadors  to  Hannibal,  who  sent  back  a  young  Carthaginian  officer  of  illus- 
trious birth,  also  named  Hannibal,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  natives  of 
Carthage,  but  descended  from  the  Syracusans  by  their  father.  Af^er  the  treaty 
with  Hieronymus  was  concluded,  tfa!e  young  officer  returned  to  his  general ;  the 
.wo  others  continued  with  the  kii^,.  by  Hannibal's  permission.  The  conditic«s 
rf  the  treaty  were,  that  after  havii^  ariven  the  Romans  out  of  Sicily,  of  whick 
bey  fully  assured  themselves,  the  river  Himera,  which  almost  divides  the  island^ 

*  Vix  quidem  ulli  bono  modemtoque  rep  faoiJit  erat  fnvor  apiid  Syracusanofl,  succedenti  t«nUB  caritati 
Hieronii.  Vcrum  enimvero  Hieronymiw,  Tclut  suis  vitjis  desiderabilem  eAcere  vellet  aTum^pcinio  •tetian 
^^♦Mpjctu.  omnia  qa^m  dUparia  estent  ottendit. — Liv. 

t  Hmw  tam  inpeHNiin  apparatum  habitumque  conrenicatesseqaebantur  coDtenvptnt  omntum  hominna^ 
""P*'^  *"?**  cootumclioea  dicta,  rMri  aditiw  non  alienunodo.  sed  tutoiiilbMU  etUms  m»yiaft«  iwrVa  iKJmt 


ioM  be  ifae  boundary  of  tbeir  respective  dommvorar.  Hieronjnntt,  ifofled 
up  bjT  the  piaises  of  bis  flatterers,  demanded,  even  some  thne  after,  tnat  aO 
Sicily  flhoold  be  ^ven  up  to  him,  leaviiK  tbe  Cartbaginians  Italy  for  their  pail 
The  proposal  appeared  idle  and  rash;  But  Hannibal  gave  veiy  little  attention 
to  it,  having  no  other  view  at  that  time,  than  of  drawing  off  the  young  kiiy 
from  the  paity  of  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  nnt  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius,  praetor  of  Sicily,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Hieroii3rmus,  to  reiiew  the  alliance  made  by  his  grandfather  with  thft 
Romans.  That  proud  prince  received  them  with  great  contempt ;  asking  them, 
widi  as  air  of  ratlleir  and  insult,  what  bad  passed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  ^  that . 
Hannibal's  ambassaoors  had  related  incredible  things  respecting  it ;  that  it  wat ' 
easy  to  know  tbe  truth  from  their  mouths,  and  thence  to  determine  upoo  th« 
choice  of  his  allies.  The  Romans  made  answer,  that  tbey  would  return  to  hiiri 
when  he  had  learned  to  treat  ambassadors  seriously  and  with  respect ;  and  a(> 
ter  having  cautioned,  rather  than  desired,  him  not  to  change  sides  too  rashly, 
they  witrarew. 

At  length  his  cruelty,  and  the  other  vices  to  which  he  blindly  abandoned  him* 
self,  drew  upon  him  an  unfortunate  end.  Those  who  had  formed  the  conspiracy 
fflenttoned  before,  pursued  their  design ;  and  havings  found  a  favourable  (»>po^ 
tonity  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise,  killed  him  in  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  on  a  joumev  be  made  from  Syracuse  into  the  country. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant ; 
and  that  it  is  not  in  guards  or  arms  the  security  of  a  prince  consists,  but  in  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  Hiero,  from  bein^  convinced  that  those  who  have 
the  laws  in  their  hands  for  the  government  of  the  people,  ought  always  to  go- 
vern themselves  by  the  laws,  t^haved  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  said 
fte  law,  and  not  Hiero,  reigned.  He  believed  himself  rich  and  powerful,  for 
00  other  end  than  to  do  fi[ood,  and  to  render  others  happy.  He  had  no  o6ca« 
sbn  to  take  precautions  Tor  the  security  of  his  life  ;  be  had  alwajrs  the  surest 
guard  about  him,  the  love  of  his  people ;  and  Syracuse  was  afraid  of  nothing 
80  much  as  of  losing  him.  Hence  be  was  lamented  at  his  death,  as  the  com* 
mon  father  of  his  country.  Not  only  their  mouths  but  hearts  were  long  after 
filled  with  his  name,  and  incessantly  blessed  his  memory.  Hieronymus,  on  the 
contrary,  who  had  no  other  rule  or  conduct  than  violence,  regarded  all  o^f 
men  as  bom  solely  for  himself,  and  valued  himself  upon  governing  them,  not 
as  subjects  but  slaves,  led  the  most  wretched  life  in  the  world,  if  to  live  wera 
to  pass  his  days  in  continual  apprehension  and  terror.  As  he  trusted  no  one^ 
DO  person  placed  any  confidence  in  him.  Those  who  were  nearest  his  person 
were  the  most  exposed  to  his  suspicions  and  cruelty,  and  thought  they  had  no 
other  security  for  their  own  lives,  than  by  putting  an  end  to  his.  Thus  termi- 
nated a  reign  of  short  duration,  but  abounding  with  disorders,  it  justice,  and 
oppression. 

Appius,  who  foresaw  the  consequence  of  his  death,  gave  the  senate  advice  of 
ail  that  passed,  and  took  the  necessary  precautions  to  preserve  that  part  of 
Sicily  which  belonged  to  the  Romans.  They,  on  their  side,  perceiving  that 
the  war  in  Sicily  was  likely  to  become  important,  sent  Marcellus  thither,  who 
had  been  appointed  consul  with  Fabius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif\h  year  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  had  distinguished  himselfgloriously  by  his  successes 
against  Hannibal.* 

When  Hieronymus  was  killed^  the  soldiers,  less  out  of  affoction  for  him,  than 
a  certain  natural  respect  for  their  kings,  had  thoughts  at  first  of  avengir^  his^ 
death  upon  the  conspirators.  But  the  grateful  name  of  liberty  with  which  they  i 
were  flattered,  and  the  hope  that  was  given  them  of  the  division  of  the  tyrant^s ' 
treasures  among  them,  and  of  additional  pay,  with  the  recital  of  bis  horrid 
cnnies  and  thamefol  excesses,  altogether  appeased  their  first  heat,  and  changed 
their  disposition  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  left  the  prince's  body  without  in* 
tomenttfor  whom  they  bad  just  bJefore  expressed  so  warm  a  regret. 

^_  •  ▲.  H.  SUN).    Ast  J.  C.  314.    Lir.  i.  uir.  u,  ilHsft.  ' 
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Am  mnn  at  die  deaft  of  Hieroanrmus  was  knomi  at  S/nmiae,  Andmrndorba 
aeised  the  Isle,  wliidi  was  part  of  the  city,  with  die  citadel,  and  soch  other 
places  as  were  most  proper  for  his  defence  ki  It,  putting  good  garriaons^  into 
them.  Theodotus  and  Sosis,  heads  of  the  conspiiac^,  havii^  left  their  Accom- 
plices with  the  army,  to  keep  the  soldiers  quiet,  arrived  soon  after  at  the  city. 
They  made  themselves  masters  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  where,  by  showir^ 
Ihe  tyrant's  bloody  robe,  with  his  diadem,  to  the  people,  and  exhorting  them  to 
take  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty,  they  soon  saw  themselves  at  theibead 
qfa  numerous  body. 

The  whole  city  was  in  confusion.  The  next  day  at  sunrise,  all  the  people, 
armed  and  unarmed,  ran  to  the  quaiter  Achradina,  where  the  senate  was  assem- 
bled, which  had  neither  sat,  nor  been  consulted  upon  any  aifair,  since  Hide's 
4eatn.  Polyaenus,  one  of  the  senators,  spoke  to  the  people  with  ereat  freedom 
and  moderation.  He  represented,  '^  that  having  experienced  the  ind^ities 
and  miseries  of  slaveiy,  they  were  most  sensibly  afiected  with  them ;  but  that 
as  to  the  evils  occasioned  by  civil  discord,  they  had  rather  heard  them  spoken 
of  by  their  fathers,  than  been  acquainted  with  them  themselves ;  that  he  com- 
meiided  their  readiness  in  taking  arms,  and  should  praise  them  still  BM»e,if 
they  did  not  proceed  to  use  them  till  the  last  extremity  :  that  at  present,  it  was 
bis  advice,  to  send  deputies  to  Andranadorus,  and  td  let  him  know  hf|  must  sub- 
mit to  the  senate,  open  the  ^ates  of  the  isle,  and  withdraw  his  garrisons;  that 
tf  he  persisted  in  his  usurpation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  him  with  more 
Mour  than  Hieronymus  had  experienced." 

This  deputation  at  first  made  some  impression  upon  him  ;  whether  he  still 
retained  a  respect  for  the  senate,  and  was  moved  with  the  unanimous  eoncur- 
wnce  of  the  citizens ;  or  because  tlie  best  fortified  part  of  the  isle  havit^  been 
taken  from  him  by  treachery,  and  surrendered  to  the  Syracusans,  that  loss  gave 
him  just  apprehensions.  But  his  wife  Demarata,  Hiero's  daughter,  a  haughty 
and  ambitious  princess,  having  taken  him  aside,  put  him  m  mind  of  the  famous 
saying  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant, "  that  it  was  never  proper  to  quit  the  saddle,  i.  e. 
the  tyranny,  till  pulled  off  the  horse  by  the  heels  ;*  that  a  great  fortune  might 
be  renounced  in  a  moment ;  but  that  it  would  cost  much  time  and  pams  to 
attain  it :  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  (o  endeavour  to  gain  time ;  and  while 
lie  amused  the  senate  with  ambiguous  answers,  to  treat  privately  with  tlie  sol 
diers  at  Leontium,  whom  it  was  easy  to  brin^  over  to  his  interest,  by  the  aitrac 
ikm  of  the  kill's  treasures  in  his  possession?' 

Andranadorus  did  not  entirely  reject  this  counsel,  nor  think  proper  to  follow 
it  implicitly.  He  chose  a  mean  between  both.  He  promised  to  submit  to  the 
senate,  in  expectation  of  a  more  favourable  opportunity ;  and  the  next  day, 
living  thrown  open  the  gates  of  the  isle,  repaired  to  the  quarter  Achradina ; 
and  there,  after  having  excused  his  delay  and  resistance,  from  the  feai:  he  had 
been  inof  beii^  involved  in  the  tyrant^s  punishment,  as  his  uncle,  he  declared, 
that  he  was  come  to  put  his  person  and  interests  into  the  hands  of  the  senate. 
"Then  tumii^  toward  the  tyrant's  murderers,  and  addressing  himself  to  Theo- 
dotus and.Sosis,  *'  you  have  done,"  said  be, "  a  memorable  action.  But,  be- 
lieve me,  your  glory  is  only  begun,  and  has  not  yet  attained  the  hei^tof  which 
it  is  capable,  if  you  do  not  take  care  to  establish  peace  and  union  among  the 
citizens,  the  state  is  in  great  danger  of  expiring,  ana  of  being  destroyed  at  the 
Tenr  moment  she  begins  to  taste  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

After  this  discourse,  he  laid  the  keys  of  the  isle  and  of  the  king's  treasures  at 
their  feet.  The  whole  city  was  highly  rejoiced  on  this  occasion,  and  their  tem- 
ples were  thronged  durii^  the  rest  of  the  day  with  infinite  numbers  of  oeople, 
who  went  thither  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  happy  a  chai^  of  affairs. 

The  next  day  the  senate  being  assembled,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
aaagistrates  were  appointed,  among  the  principal  of  whom  .^idranadonis  was 

*  S«4«>ttc»1iiin  earn  ttb  le|^tis  Dem»rata  uxor,  ftlia  Hieronit.  inflita  adbue  reriis  ftnimis  a^e  aipUAhid 
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Qo  the  ether  tida*  Hippomtes  and  Epycides,  whom  HieronTnms  had  sent 
at  the  bead  of  two  thoonDd  men,  to  endeavour  to  excite  troufolesi  in  the  citlea 
which  eontioaed  to  adhen  to  the  Romans,  seeing^  theisfelTes,  upon  the  news 
of  the  tyrant's  death,  abandoned  bv  the  soldiers  under  their  command,  returned 
t>  Sjmicusey  where  thej  demanded  to  be  escorted  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  harii^ 
00  longer  any  busineas  in  Sicily  after  the  death  of  him  to  whom  they  had  been 
sent  by  that  general.  The  Syracusans  were  not  sorry  to  part  with  those  two 
atfaflrarsy  who  were  of  a  turbulent  factious  disposition,  and  well  exfjerienced 
in  muitaff  al&urs.  There  is  in  most  affairs  a  decisive  moment,  which  never 
retuma  afler  having  been  once  suffered  to  pass  by.  The  negligence  in  assigi^ 
jog  the  time  of  their  departure,  eave  them  opportunity  to  insinuate  themselvea 
Into  the  &four  of  the  soldiers,  woo  esteemed  them  on  account  of  their  abilities, 
and  to  give  them  a  di^gubt  for  the  senate,  and  the  better  inclined  part  of  the 
citixena. 

.indraaadonis  whose  wife's  ambitioa  would  never  let  him  rest,  and  who  till 
then  had  covered  his  designs  with  smooth  dissimulation,  believing  it  a  proper 
time  to  disclose  them,  conspired  with  Themistus,  Gelon's  son-in-law,  to  seize 
the  sovereignty.  He'  communicated  his  views  to  a  comedian  named  Ariston, 
from  whom  he  kept  nothiv  secret.  That  profession  was  not  at  all  dishonoura- 
ble among  the  Greeks,  and  was  exereised  by  persons  of  no  ienoble  condition, 
Ariston,  believing  it  hi»  duty,  as  it  really  was,  to  sacnfice  his  friend  to  hit 
country,  discovered  the  eonspiracy.  Andranadorus  and  Themistus  were  im* 
mediately  slain  by  order  of  the  otner  magistrates,  as  they  entered  the  senate. 
The  people  lose,  and  threatened  to  revenue  their  death  ;  but  were  deterred 
kwn  it,  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  conspirators,  which  were 
tiirown  out  of  the  senate  house.  They  were  then  informed  of  their  pernicious 
designs ;  to  which  all  the  misfortunes  of  Sicily  were  ascribed,  rather  than  to 
&e  wickedness  of  Hieronjrinus,  who  being  only  a  youth,  had  acted  entirely  by 
their  counsels.  Thejr  insinuated  that  his  guardians  and  tutors  had  reigned  m 
his  name :  that  fliey  ought  to  have  been  cut  off  before  Hieronymus,  or  at  least 
with  him :  that  impuni^  had  carried  them  on  to  commit  new  crimes,  and  to 
aspire  U>  the  tyranny ;  that  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  their  design  by  force, 
ihej  had  empfoyed  dissimulation  and  perfidy :  that  neither  favoursand  honours, 
nor  the  electing  him,  who  was  the  declared  enemy  of  liberty,  one  of  the  su* 
preme  magistrates,  among  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  had  been  able  to 
overcome  the  wicked  disposition  of  Andranadorus ;  that  as  to  the  rest,  they  had 
been  inspired  with  their  ambition  of  reignine  by  the  princesses  of  the  royal 
blood,  whom  they  had  married,  the  one  Hienrs,  the  other  Gelon's  daughter. 

At  these  words,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  that  not  one  of  them  ought  to  be 
suffered  to  live,  and  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  extirpate  entirely  the  race  of  the 
tyrants,  without  ar^  reserve  or  exception .  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude. 
It  either  abiectly  abandons  itself  to  slavery,  or  lords  it  with  insolence.  But 
with  r^ard  to  liberty,  which  holds  the  mean  between  those  extremes,  it  neither 
knows  how  to  be  without  it,  or  to  use  it ;  and  has  always  too  many  flatteren 
ready  to  enter  into  its  passions,  inflame  its  rage,  and  buny  it  on  to  excessive 
violences,  and  the  most  inhuman  cruelties,  to  which  it  is  but  too  much  inclined 
of  itself,  as  was  the  case  at  that  time.*  At  the  request  of  the  magistrates. 
which  was  almost  sooner  accepted  than  proposed,  they  decreed  that  me  xcyal 
family  should  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Demarata,  daughter  of  Hiero,  and  Harmonia,  daughter  of  Gelon,  the  firrt 
married  to  Ambanadorus,  and  the  other  to  Themistus,  were  first  killed.  From 
thence  Jiey  went  to  the  house  of  Heraclea,  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  having  been 
sent  on  an-  embas^  to  Ptolemy  kiiig  of  Egypt,  remained  tiiere  in  vorantaiy 
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been  apprised  tbat  they  were  coming  to  her,  that  un^Hiunate  princess  had  takttt 
leiuKe  with  her  two  daugbten  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  boweyoeap  ber 
household  gods.  When  the  assassins  arrived  there,  with  her  hair  loose  and  itia- 
ordered,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  in  a  condition  most  peeper  t&  excite  com-' 
pasaion,  she  conjured  them,  in  a  faultering  veice,  interrupted  witili  sighs,  in  the 
name  of  Hiero  her  &ther,  and  Gelon  her  biotber,  '*  not  to  invoiye  an  imoeefit 
princess  in  theguilt  and  misfortunes  of  Hieronymus."  She  fe|H«sented  miban, 

that  her  husband's  banishment  had  been  to  her  the  sole  mil  of  Aat  reign: 
that  not  haviog  had  any  share  in  the  ibrtunea  and  designs  oi  her  sister  Dema- 
lata,  she  oiM^ht  to  have  none  in  her  punishment.  Besides,  what  was  there  to 
fear  either  from  her,  in  the  forlorn  condition  and  almost  widowhood  to  which 
she  was  reduced,  or  from  her  dauehten,  unhappy  cnphacs,  withont  influence  or 
iupport  ?  That  if  the  royal  family  were  become  so  odious  to  SrrMiise^  that  it 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them,  they  might  be  banished  to  Alexandria,  the 
wife  to  her  husband,  the  daughters  to  their  father.'*  When  she  saw  them  in- 
flexible to  her  remonstrances,  foivetting  herself,  she  im^oied  them  at  least  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  princesses  ner  daughters,  both  of  an  sgt  to  inspire  the 
most  inveterate  and  furious  enemies  with  compassion ;  but  her  discouise  made 
DO  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  barbarians.  Having  torn  hear  in  a  maft* 
ner  (lom  the  arms  of  her  household  gods,  they  stabbed  her  to  death  in  the 
sight  of  her  two  daughters,  and  soon  aCter  cut  their  tliroals,  already  stained 
fad  covered  with  thenlood  of  their  mother.  What  was  still  miMte  depkrabie 
m  theur  destiny  was,  that  immediately  after  their  death,  an  order  <^  the  pee* 
pie  came  for  sparing  their  lives. 

From  compassion,  the  people,  in  a  moment,  proceeded  to  rage  and  (uiy 
i^inst  those  who  had  been  so  hasty  in  the  execution,  and  had  not  left  them 
time  for  reflection  or  repentance.  They  demanded  that  magistrates  should  be 
nominated  in  the  room  of  Andranadorus  and  Themistus.  They  were  a  long 
time  in  suspense  upon  this  choice.  At  length  some  person  in  the  crowd  of  the 
people  liappened  to  name  Epicydes ;  aoiother  immediately  mentionbd  Hippo-* 
Grates.  Tbosd  two  persons  were  demanded  with  so  much  ardour  by  the  mnl 
titude.  which  consisted  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  that  the  senate  could  not  pie- 
f^t  their  being  created. 

The  new  magistrates  did  not  immediately  discover  the  design  they  had  in- 
«iew  of  reinstating  Syracuse  in  the  interests  of  Hannibal ;  but  they  hadsee» 
with  pain  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  before  they  weie  in  office.  Fof 
ilnmediately  after  the  re-estabiishment  of  liberty,  ambassadcnrs  had  been  sent 
to  Appius,  to  propose  renewinff  the  alliance  broken  by  Hieroi^mus.  He  had 
referred  them  to  Marcellus,  who  was  lately  arrived  in  Sicily  with  an  aothority 
supericr  to  his  own.  Marcellus,  in  his  turn,  sent  deputies  tothems^istirates^ot 
Syracuse,  to  treat  of  peace. 

On  arriving  there,  they  found  the  state  of  affairs  mu^h  altered.  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  at  first  by  secret  practices,  aud  afterwards  by  open  complaints, 
had  inspired  the  people  witlr great  aversion  to  the  Romans;  giving  out,  that 
designs  were  formed  for  putting  Syracuse  into  their  hands.  The  behaviour  of 
Appiu^,  who  had  approached  the  entrance  of  the  port  with  his  fleet,  to  enoouni^ 
the  party  in  the  Roman  interest,  strengthened  those  suspicions  and  accusations 
80  much,  that  the  people  ran  tumultuously  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  landing » 
in  case  they  should  have  that  design. 

^  this  trouble  and  confusion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  summon  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  Opinions  differed  veiy  much  in  it ;  and  the  heat  of  debates 
giving  reason  to  fear  some  sedition,  Apollonides,  one  of  tb^  principal  senators, 
made  a  discourse  very  suitable  to  the  conjuncture*  He  intimated,''  that  no 
dty  was  ever  nearer  its  destruction  or  preservation  than  ^rraeuoe  actuallj^  wa» 
at  that  time :  that  if  they  all  with  unanimous  consent  should  join  either  thie  Ro « 
gawor  Carthaginians,  their  cenditioR  would  be  happy':  that  if  they  were  dg^ 
vmd,  the  war  would  not  be  more  arduous  nor  more  dangerous  between  the  Bo» 
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otner;  as  both  paitMsmiift  necessaiilj have, irithintliecmuiiifeiv^ 
own  wallfl,  tfaeir  own  troops,  anucs,  and  genmb :  that  it  wm  thereloTe  aliio* 
lut^  leqttisite  to  make  tbeir  agmemeot  «id  mhob  amoQg:  tbmnflelTes  thdr  sole 
care  4md  applicatioB ;  and  that  to  know  which  of  the  two  aUiaiioe»  was  to  be 
preferred,  was  now  the  most  important  qiKStioD :  that  for  the  lest,  tiie  authority 
of  Hiero,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  carry  it  against  that  of  Hierooymus ;  and  thai 
the  amitT  of  Ae  Romans,  happily;  experienced  for  6kr  yean  together*  seemed 
preferaDie  to  that  of  the  Carmaffinians,  upon  which  tliey  could  not  much  rdy 
for  the  present,  and  with  vdnch  uiey  had  as  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  re- 
gard to  the  past.  He  added  a  last  motive,  of  no  little  Sone^  which  was,  that  in 
dechinng  againrt  the  Romans,  they  would  have  the  war  immediately  upon  their 
hancb ;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  the  danger  was  more  reraote«" 

The  less  passionate  this  discourse  appeared,  the  more  effect  it  had.  It  in* 
duced  &em  to  desire  the  opinion  of  the  several  bodies  of  the  state ;  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  troops,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners,  were  requested  to 
confer  together.  The  ai&ir  was  kog  discussed  with  great  warmth.  Atleo^h, 
as  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  present,  means  for  supporting  the  war  agamst 
the  Rofnans, a  peace  with  them  was  resolved  oo^aod  ambassadors  sent  to  coo- 
elude  it. 

Some  days  after  this  resohition  had  been  taken,  the  Leootmes  sent  to  demand 
aid  oC  Syracuse,  for  the  defence  of  their  £Kmtiers»  This  deputation  seemed  to 
come  rery  seasonably  for  relieving  the  city  from  a  turbulent,  unruly  nrnkitudei 
and  removmg  their  no  less  dangerous  leaden.  Four  thousand  men  were  ordered 
to  march  under  the  command  of  Hippocrates,  of  whom  they  were  glad  to  hm 
rid,  and  who  was  not  sorry  himself  for  the  occasion  they  gave  him  to  embroil 
afiiftirs :  for  he  no  sooner  arrived  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province,  than 
he  plundered  it,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  troops  sent  by  Appius  to  its  defence. 
Marcellus  complained  to  the  Syracosans  of  this  act  of  liostnity,  and  demanded 
that  this  stranger  should  be  banished  from  Sicily,  with  his  brother  Epicydes, 
who  baving^repatred  about  the  same  time  te  Leontium,  had  endeavoured  to  em- 
broil  the  iSiabitants  with  the  oeople  of  Syracuse,  by  exhorting  them  to  resume 
their  liberty  as  well  as  the  oyracusans.  The  city  of  the  routines  was  dt- 
pendent  on  S3rracuse,  but  pretended  at  this  time  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to 
act  independently  of  the  Syracusans,  as  an  entirely  free  city.  Hence,  when  the 
Syracusans  sent  to  complain  of  the  hostilities  committed  against  the  Romans, 
and  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  two  Carthaginian  brokers,  the  Leootines 
replied^  that  they  had  not  empowered  the  Syracusans  to  mdce  peace  lor  them 
with  the  Romans. 

The  deputies  of  Syracuse  related  to  Marcellus  this  answer  from  the  Leontines, 
who  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  their  city,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  de* 
jclare  war  ^inst  theiti,  without  an3r  infraction  of  the  trea^r  made  with  them. 
J  He  marched  immediately  to  Leontium,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  at  the 
first  attack.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  fled.  All  the  deserten  found  in  the 
place,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  assoon  as  the 
city  was  taken,  all  the  Leontines  and  other  soldiers  were  spared,  and  even  every 
tibing  taken  from  them  was  restored,  except  what  was  lost  in  the  first  tumult  of 
a  city  carried  by  storm. 

Eight  thousand  troops,  sent  by  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse  to  the  aid  of  Mar* 
cellus,  met  a  man  on  their  march,  who  gave  them  a  false  account  of  what  had 
passed  at  the  taking  of  Leontium ;  exaggerating  with  artful  malice  the  cruelty 
of  the  Romans,  who,  he  wisely  affirmed,  had  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  swora» 
as  well  as  the  troops  sent  thither  by  the  Syracusans. 

This  artfiil  falsehood,  which  they  folly  l>elieved,  inspired  tiiem  with  compaA- 
ston  for  their  companions.  They  expressed  their  indi^aiion  1^  their  murmuiB» 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydea,  who  were  before  well  known  to  these  troops,  ap* 
peared  at  the  very  mstant  of  this  trouble  and  tumult}  and  put  themselves  under 
llisir  protnctioiv  not  having  any  other  resource.    They  were  received  witk  joif 
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«id  aedtiMtkiM.  Tin  npott  «oob  veadied  te  lear  of  ibe  afioy,  «teie  ^ 
eommanden,  DinoineMS  and  Sosis  were.  When  they  were  informed  of  the 
caiiee  of  the  tnimilt,  ^.ey  adyeooed  hastily^  bkned  the  s(ddien  ior  Iwfmg  re* 
eeired  Hippocn^es  and  £pief dee,  the  enemiee  of  their  countiy,  a»d  gave  or- 
den  for  their  bemg  seized  ana  hound.  The  soldiers  opposed  this  with  violent 
menaoee;  and  the  two  generals  sent  exfweeeee  to  Syiacofie,  to  inform  the  s^iate 
of  what  had  paeecd. 

The  amty,  however,  continued  ite  march  toward  Megara ;  and  upon  the  war 
met  a  courier  prepared  by  Hippocrates,  who  was  chai|:ed  with  a  letter,  which 
seemed  to  be  written  by  the  magistrates  of  l^racuse  to  Marcellus.  They 
praised  him  for  ^  slaughter  he  had  made  at  Leontium,  and  exhorted  him  to 
treat  all  the  mercenary  soldiers  in  the  same  manner,  in  order  that  Syracuse 
might  at  length  be  restored  to  its  liberty.  The  reading  of  this  foiiged  letter  en- 
raged the  mercenaries,  wtio  composed  nearly  the  whole  of  tliis  body  of  troops. 
They  were  for  falling  upon  the  few  ^racusans  among  them,  but  were  pretested 
from  that  Tiolence  by  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  \  not  from  motives  of  pity  or 
humanity,  hot  that  they  mi^t  not  entirely  lose  their  hopes  of  re-entering  Syra- 
cuse. They  sent  a  man  thither,  whom  they  had  gained  by  bribes,  who  related 
the  storming  of  Leontium  conformable  to  toe  first  account.  Those  reports  were 
favoombly  received  bv  the  multitude,  who  cried  out  that  the  gates  should  be  shut 
againstthe  Romans.  Hippocrates  ana  Epicirdes  arrived  about  the  same  time  be- 
fore the  city,  which  they  entered,  partly  by  Force,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of 
the  friends  they  had  withm  it.  They  killed  the  magistrates,  and  took  possession 
of  the  city.  The  next  day  the  slaves  were  ma(k  free,  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty, 
land  Hippocrates  and  Epic^rci^s  elected  into  the  highest  c^ces,  in  atumuituous 
assembly.  Syracuse  in  this  manner,  after  a  short  ixndiatioi}  of  liberty,  sunk 
again  mk>  its  former  slavery. 

SECTIOir  II. — ^MARCBIXUS  BESIEGES  SYRACUSE.     THE  DREADFUL  MACHINES  Or 
ARCHIMEDES,  WHO  IS  KILLED. 

Affairs  being  in  this  state,  Marcellus  thought  proper  to  quit  tbe  country  of 
the  Leontines,  sod  advance  toward  Syracuse.  When  he  was  near  it,  he  sent 
deputies  to  inform  the  inhabitants,  that  he  came  to  restose  liberty  to  the  S^ra- 
cusans,  and  not  with  intent  to  make  war  upon  them.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  city.  Hippocrates  and  Epi^des  went  out  to  meet  tbem ;  and  hav- 
ing heard  their  proposals,  replied  haughtUy,  that  if  the  Romans  iatended  to 
bestegi.'  their  city,  they  dxHild  soon  be  made  sensible  of  the  difference  between 
attacking  Syracuse  and  attacking  Leontium.  MaiceUus  therefore  detennined 
to  besiege  the  place  by  sea  and  land  :*  by  land  on  tbe  side  of  Hexapyla ;  and 
by  sea,  on  that  of  the  quarter  Achradina,  the  walls  of  which  were  washed  by 
i&e  waves.t 

He  gave  Appros the  commandof  the  land  forces,  and  reserved  that  of  the  fleet 
tp  himself,  ft  consisted  of  sixty  galleys  of  five  benches  of  oars,  which  were 
AjU  of  soldiers,  armed  with  bows,  slings,  and  darts,  to  clear  the  walls.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  vessels,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  machines  used  in  attack- 
kigplaces. 

Toe  Romans  canying  on  their  attacks  at  two  different  places,  Syracuse  was 
n  great  consternation.,  and  apprehended  that  nothing  could  resist  so  terrible  a 
power,  and  such  mighty  efforts :  and  it  would  indeed  have  been  impossible  to 
nave  resisted  them,  ift^thout  the  assistance  of  Archimedes,  whose  wonderful  in- 
dustiy  was  eveiy  thing  to  the  Syracusans.  He  had  taken  care  to  supply  the 
.wails  with  all  thii«s  necessary  to  a  good  defence.  As  soon  as  his  macninea 
began  to  play  on  the  land  side,  they  dischaiged  upon  the  infantry  all  sorts  of 
darts,  and  stones  of  enormous  weigot,  which  were  thrown  with  so  much  noise, 
force,  and  rapidity,  that  nothing  could  oppose  their  shock*    They  beat  <ik>wa 

^^\       ^  *  The  dAMiiptioo  of  Syracoae  mar  be  seen  to  B«ok  Vlll.  Chap.  3  ^«(Bt  1. 
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— i  dtAri  topweesill  bgforo  them,  mi  wrmkmsi  •  teniM»<towfai  inthe 
lanks  of  tiw  besiegejn. 

Maicelltis  succeeded  oo  better  on  the  seaside.  Aidiimedes  had  disposed 
hb  machines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  darts  to  an^  distance.  Though  the 
enemy  lay  iar  from  the  city»  he  leached  them  with  his  laiger  and  moie  Ibici- 
ble  balistae  and  catapults.  When  thi^  overshot  their  mm,  he  had  smaUer, 
proportioned  to  the  dbtance ;  which  threw  the  Romans  into  such  ooQfusiQO  ae 
made  them  incapable  of  attempting  any  thing^. 

This  was  not  the  greatest  danger.  Archimedes  had  placed  loAy  and  stru^. 
machines  behind  the  walls,  which  suddenly  lettiqg  fall  ?ast  beams,  with  an  im- 
mense weight  at  the  end  ot  tbem,  upon  the  ships,  sunk  them  to  the  bottom.  Be- 
sides this,  ne  caused  an  iron  grapple  to  be  let  down  by  a  chain ;  the  person 
who  guided  the  machine,  having  caught  hold  of  the  head  of  a  ship  with  his 
hook,  oy  the  means  of  a  weight  let  down  within  the  walls,  it  was  lified  up.  and 
set  i^KNH  its  stem,  and  held  so  for  some  time ;  then|  by  kttintr  go  the  chain, 
either  by  a  wheel  or  a  pulley,  it  was  let  fall  again  with  its  wh(3e  weight  eithcor 
on  its  head  or  side,  and  often  entirely  sunk.  At  other  times  the  machines, 
dramag  the  ship  toward  the  shore  by  cords  and  hooks,  after  having  made  it 
whirT about  a  great  while,  dashed  it  to  pieces  against  the  points  of  the  rocks 
which  projected  under  the  walls,  and  thereby  destroyed  all  within  it.  Galleys 
frei^uently,  seized  and  suspended  in  the  air,  were  whirled  about  with  rapidi^, 
exhibiting  a  dreadful  sight  to  the  spectators ;  after  which  they  were  let  fall  into 
&e  sea,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  with  all  that  were  in  them. 

Maroellus  had  prepared,  at  great  expense,  machines  called  sambuca,  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  musicaT  instrument  of  that  name.  He  selected  eight 
galleys  of  Ave  benches  for  that  use,  which  were  joined  together  by  pairs,  the 
oars  being  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  vesseb  next  each  other.  This  ma- 
chine consisted  of  a  ladder  of  the  breadth  of  fiaur  feet,  which,  when  erect,  was 
of  equal  height  with  the  walls.  It  was  laid  at  lenetb  upon  the  sides  of  two 
galleys  joined  together,  and  extended  considerably  beyond  their  beaks ;  upon 
me  masts  of  these  vessels  were  affixed  cords  and  pulleys.  When  it  was  to  work, 
the  cords  were  made  fast  to  the  extremity  of  the  machine,  and  men  upon  the 
poop  drew  it  up  by  the  help  of  the  pulleys ;  others  at  the  head,  assisted  in 
raising  it  with  levers.  The  galleys  afterwards  beine  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls,  the  machines  were  applied  to  them.  The  oridge  of  the  sambucs  was 
then  let  down,  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  drawbridge,  upon  which  the  besiegen 
passed  to  the  walls  of  the  place  besieged. 

This  machine  had  not  the  expected  effect  While  it  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  discharged  a  stone  upon  it  that  weighed 
honk  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  twelve  thousand  pounds,*  t^n  a 
second,  and  immediately  after  a  third ;  all  which,  striking  against  it  with  dread- 
jful  force,  beat  down  and  broke  its  supports,  and  gave  the  galleys  upon  which 
it  stood  such  a  shock,  that  they  parted  from  each  other. 
'  Marcellus,  almost  discouraged,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  retired  as  fast  as 
possible  with  his  gaJleys,  and  sent  orders  to  his  land-forces  to  do  the  same.  He  ' 
called  also  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  the  next  day.  before  sun- 
rise, to  endeavour  to  approach  the  walls.  They  were  in  hopes  by  this  means  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  machines,  which,  tor  want  of  distance  proportioned 
to  their  force,  would  be  rendered  ineffectual. 

But  Archimedes  had  provided  aeainst  all  contingencies.  He  had  prepared 
machines  long  before,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  carried  to  all  distances 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  darts,  and  beams,  which  being  veiy  short,  required 
less  tune  for  preparing  them,  and  were  of  course  more  frequently  discharged. 
He  had  besides  made  small  chasms  or  loop-holes  in  the  waU  at  little  distances* 
where  he  had  placed  scorpions,!  which,  not  canyiog  far,  wounded  those  who 
a{^roached,  without  being  perceived  but  by  the  effect. 

*  Tbb  wcirfat  wu  compatcd  at  teo  q  wntalt.  The  qgiotel,  whtota  the  Ghneekt  eail«4  rmKmfp  wu  of  Mr** 
n^kMi.  The  leMl  ««if  b«a  one  lwiidra4  md  tweB^.Sr«  |MMn4f ;  the  largeit  mom  thui  twelre  huadn^. 
t  The  Merpiew  weie  ■Thimi  limilar  lo  w»M.bewib  which  the  aacieatt  utedl  to  4iieherg«  deita  ud  it 
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and  thought  tbemaelTes  rery  well  covered,  the^  foiaia  themselves  exposed  either 
to  a  great  mmiber  of  darts,  or  overwhelmed  with  ht^  stones,  which  fell  directhr 
upon  their  heads ;  there  being  no  part  of  the  wall  which  did  not  coDtifRiaUj- 
pour  that  mortal  hail  upon  them.  This  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  they  were 
no  sooner  removed,  than  a  newdischaige  of  darts  overtook  them  in  their  retreat ; 
so  that  they  lost  great  numben  of  men,  and  almost  all  their  galleys  were  disabled 
or  beaten  to  pieces,  without  being  able  to  revenue  their  loss  in  the  least  upon  tfaehr 
enemies :  for  Archimedes  had  planted  most  ot  his  machines  in  security  behind 
the  walls ;  and  the  Romans,  says  Plutarch,  repulsed  by  an  infinity  of  wounds, 
without  seeing  the  place  or  hand  from  which  they  came,  seemed  to  fight  in  re- 
ality with  the  gods. 

MarceHus,  tboorii  at  a  loas  what  to  do,  and  not  knowing  how  to  oppose  the  ma* 
chines  of  Archimedes,  could  not  however,  forbear  pleasantries  upon  them.  '*  Shall 
we  persist,"  said  he  to  his  workmen  and  engineers, "  in  makmg  war  with  this 
Briareus  of  a  geometrician,  who  treats  my  raTleys  and  sambucse  so  rudely  ?  He 
mfinitely  eircMds  the  fabled  giants  with  their  hundred  hands,  in  his  perpetual 
and  surprising  disehaiges  upon  us."  Marcellus  had  reason  for  referni^  to  Ar- 
chimedes only ;  for  the  Syracusans  were  really  no  more  than  members  of  the  en- 
gines and  machines  of  that  great  geometrician,  who  was  himself  tlie  soul  of  all 
their  powers  and  operations.  Allother  arms  were  unemployed ;  for  the  city  at 
that  time  made  use  of  none,  either  defensive  or  ofiensive,  but  those  of  Archimedes. 

Marcellus  at  length,  perceiving  the  Romans  so  much  intimidated,  that  if  they 
saw  upon  the  walls  only  a  small  cord,  or  the  least  piece  of  wood,  they  would  im.. 
mediately  fly,  crying  out,  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  discharge  some  dread 
fol  macinne  upon  them,  be  renounced  his  hopes  of  beii^able  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  place,  gave  over  his  attacks,  and  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  The 
Romans  conceived  they  had  no  other  resource  than  to  reduce  the  great  number 
of  people  in  the  city  by  famine  Jn  cutting  oflF  all  provisions  that  might  be  brought 
to  them  either  by  sea  or  land.  During  the  eight  months  which  they  besieged  the 
city,  there  were  no  kinds  of  stratagem  which  they  did  not  invent,  nor  any  ac- 
tions of  valour  left  untried,  except  the  assault,  which  tliey  never  dared  to  attempt 
again.  So  much  force,  upon  some  occasions,  have  a  single  man,  and  a  single 
science,  when  rightly  applied.  Had  Syracuse  been  deprived  of  the  single  aid 
of  Archimedes,  toe  great  strength  of  the  Roman  arms  must  inevitably  have  taken 
the  citT ;  his  presence  akNie  arrested  and  disconcerted  all  their  desT&;ns. 

We  nere  see,  which  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  how  much  interest  princes  have 
in  protectii^  arts,  favouring  the  learned,  encouragir^  academies  of  science  by 
honourable  distinctions  and  actual  rewards,  which  never  ruin  or  impoverish  a 
state.  I  say  nothing  m  this  place  of  the  birth  and  nobility  of  Archimedes^ ;  he 
was  not  indebted  to  them  for  the  happiness  of  his  genius,  and  profound  know- 
ledge :  I  consider  him  only  as  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  geometrician 
What  a  loss  Syracuse  would  have  sustained,  if,  to  save  a  small  expense  and  pen- 
sion, such  a  Hjan  had  been  abandoned  to  inaction  and  obscurity!  Hiero  was  far 
from  such  a  conduct.  He  knew  all  the  value  of  our  geometrician  ;  and  it  is 
no  vulgar  merit  in  a  prince,  to  understand  that  of  other  men.  He  placed  it  in 
honour ;  he  made  it  usefol :  and  did  not  stay  till  occasion  or  necessity  obliged 
him  to  do  so ;  which  would  have  been  too  late.  By  a  wise  foresight,  the  true 
character  of  a  g^at  prince  and  a  great  minister,  in  the  very  arms  of  peace,  he 
provided  all  that  was  necessary  for  supporting  a  siege,  and  making  war  widi  suc- 
cess ;*  though  at  that  time  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  diing  to  be  appre* 
bended  from  the  Romans,  witbwbom  Syracuse  was  allied  in  the  strictest  man* 
ner.  Hence  were  seen  to  arise  ii)  an  instant,  as  out  of  the  earth,  s^h  incredible 
number  of  machines  of  every  kind  and  size,  the  very  sjght  d[  which  was  suffix 
cleat  to  strtlDe  anaies  wi&  terror  and  confosion. 
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Tliefa  U,  zBtoog  these  machioes,  of  wfaicb  vm  caa  tmswfy  ceoo^re  te  ef- 

iects,  what  might  tempt  us  to  call  their  reality  m  question,  ifit  were  allowable 
to  douht  the  evidence  of  writers,  such,  for  instance,  as  Poiyhius,  an  almost  co- 
temporary  author,  who  treated  of  facts  entirely  recent,  and  such  as  were  well 
known  to  all  the  world.  But  how  can  we  refuse  our  consent  to  the  united  aa- 
tbority  of  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  in  regard  to  circumstances  of  which 
wliole  armies  were  witnesses  in  experiencing  the  effects,  and  which  bad  sogieat 
an  influence  in  the  events  of  the  war  ?  What  passed  in  this  siege  of  S^jrracuse 
shows  how  high  the  ancients  bad  carried  their  genius  And  art  in  besieging  and 
supporting  sieges.  Our  artilleiy,  which  so  pertef  tly  imitates  thunder^  has  not 
more  effect  than  the  engines  of  Archimedes,  if  they  have  so  much. 

A  burning  glass  is  spoken  of,  hy  means  of  which  Archimedes  is  said  to  have 
burnt  part  of  the  Roman  ^et.  It  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  invention ; 
but  as  no  ancient  author  mentions  it,  it  is  no  doubt  a  modem  tradition  without 
an^r  foundation.  Burning-glasses  were  known  to  antiquity,  but  not  of^t  kind, 
which  indeed  seemed  impracticable. 

After  Marcel lus  had  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse, 
he  left  Appius  before  the  place  with  two  thirds  of  the  army,  advanced  with  the 
other  into  the  island,  and  broi^ht  over  some  cities  to  the  Roman  interest.* 

At  the  same  time,  Himilcon,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  arrived  in  Sicily 
with  a  great  army,  in  hopes  of  reconquering  it,  and  expelling  the  Romans. 

Hip|>ocrates  left  Syracuse  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  hone  to 
join  Dim, and  carry  on  the  war  in  concert  against  Marcellus.  £f/icydes  rsmaioed 
m  the  city,  to  command  thei'e  during  the  blockade. 

The  fleets  of  the  two  states  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  Sicily , 
but  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  seeing  itself  weaker  than  the  other,  was  afraki  to 
venture  a  battle,  and  soon  sailed  back  to  Carthage. 

Marcellus  had  continued  eight  months  before  Syracuse,  with  Appius,  when  the 
ear  of  his  consulship  expired.  Livy  places  the  expedition  oi  Marcellus  in 
jicily,  and  his  victory  over  Hippocrates  in  this  year,  which  must  have  been  the 
second  of  the  siege.  And  indeed,  Livy  has  given  us  no  account  of  this  second 
year,  because  he  had  assigned  to  the  first  the  transactions  of  the  second ;  for  it 
IS  highly  improbable  that  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  it. 

Marcellus  therefore  emplojred  a  e^reat  part  of  the  second  year  of  the  siege 
in  several  expeditions  into  Sicily,  in  his  return  from  Agrigentum,  upon  which 
he  bad  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  came  up  with  the  army  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  he  defeated,  and  killed  above  eight  thousand  men.  This  advan- 
tage kept  those  in  their  dut^  who  bad  entertained  thoughts  of  goii^  over  to  the 
Carthaginians.  After  gainii^  this  victory,  he  returned  against  Syracuse,  and 
having  dismissed  Appius  for  Rome,  who  went  thither  to  demand  the  consulship, 
he  put  Crispinus  in  bis  place. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign,  Marcellus,  almost  absolutely  des- 
pairing of  being  able  to  take  Syracuse,  either  by  force,  because  Archimedes 
continually  opposed  him  with  invincible  obstacles,  or  famine,  as  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  which  was  returned  more  numerous  than  before,  easily  threw  in 
convoys,  deliberated  whether  he  should  continue  before  Syracuse  to  push  the 
siege,  or  turn  his  endeavours  t^ainst  Agrigentum.  But,  before  he  came  to  a 
final  determination,  he  thought  it  prc^r  to  tiy  whether  he  could  make  himself 
master  of  Syracuse  by  some  secret  intelligence.  There  were  many  Syracusans 
in  bis  camp,  who  had  taken  refu^  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles.  .  A 
slave  of  one  of  these  secretly  carried  on  an  intrigue,  in  which  eighty  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  cit^  engaged,  who  came  in  companies  to  consult  with  him 
in  his  camp,  concealed  in  barks  under  the  nets  of  fiaiermen.  The  conspiracy 
was  upon  the  point  of  takii^  e&eU  when  a  person^  named  Attains,  m  resent- 
ment for  not  having  been  admitted  into  it,  discovered  the  vi^le  to  Epicydes, 
who  put  all  the  conspirators  to  death.t 

•A,M.3?0K    Ant.  J.  0.313.    Liv.  1.  uciv.  n.  3fl«  3S. 
tA  19.979s,    Abu  J.  C.  213.    LiT.l,  XIV.  a,  33-^1, 
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Tbb  MiterpriM  bvrvog  miscarried  In  this  manner,  Marcellos  found  fatmseff 
m new  dl/Bcuities.  Notbing:  employed  bis  thoug^bts  but  tbe  grief  and  shame  o( 
raistn^  a  siege,  after  baring  consumed  so  much  time,  and  sustained  the  loss  of 
so  mairf  men  and  ships.  An  accident  supplied  him  with  a  resource,  and  gave 
new  life  to  bis  hopes.  Some  Roman  vessels  had  taken  one  Damippus,  whom 
Epicydes  had  sent  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  Tbe  Syracusans 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  ransom  this  man,  and  Marcellus  was  not  averse  to  it. 
A  place  near  tbe  port  Trogilus  was  agreed  on  for  tbe  conferences  concemir^  tbe 
ransom  of  tbe  prisoner.  As  tbe  deputies  went  thither  several  times,  it  came 
into  a  Roman  soldier's  thoughts  to  consider  tbe  wall  with  attention.  After  hav- 
ing counted  tbe  stones,  and  examined  with  bis  eye  tbe  measure  of  each  of  them, 
upon  a  calculation  of  tbe  height  of  the  wall,  he  found  it  to  be  much  lower  than 
it  was  believed,  and  concluded,  that  with  ladders  of  a  moderate  size  it  might 
be  easiljT  scaled.  Without  loss  of  time,  be  related  the  whole  to  Marcellus.  The 
{general  10  not  always  the  only  wise  man  iq  an  army :  a  private  soldier  may  some* 
times  furnish  him  with  imoortant  bints.  Marcellus  did  not  neglect  this  advice, 
and  assured  him  of  its  reality  with  his  own  eyes.  Having  caused  ladders  to  be 
prepared,  he  took  tbe  opportunity  of  a  festival  which  tbe  Syracusans  celebrated 
for  three  days  in  honour  of  Diana,  during  which  tbe  inhabitants  gave  themselves 
up  entirely  to  rejoicin?  and  mirth.  At  the  time  of  night  when  be  coneeived 
that  tbe  Syracusans,  after  their  debauch,  began  to  grow  drowsy  and  fall  asleep, 
be  ordered  a  thousand  chosen  troops  to  advance  in  profound  silence,  with  their 
ladders  to  the  w&ll.  When  they  bad  got  to  the  top  without  noise  or  tumult,  ibe 
others,  encouraged  by  tbe  boldness  and  success  of  tbeir  leaders,  followed.  These 
thousands  soldiers,  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  stillness,  who  were  either 
drunk  or  asleep,  soon  scaled  the  wall.  Havii^  thrown  down  the  great  gate  of 
Hexapylum,  they  took  tbe  quarter  of  tbe  city  called  Epipolis.  - 

It  was  then  no  longer  time  to  deceive,  but  to  terrify  the  enemy.  Tbe  Syra- 
cusans, awakened  by  tbe  noise,  began  to  rouse  and  prepare  for  action.  Mar- 
cellus made  all  bis  trumpets  sound  together,  which  so  frightened  and  alarmed 
them,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled,  believing  every  quarter  of  tbe  city  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  strongest  and  best  part,  however,  called  Achradina 
was  not  yet  taken,  because  separated  by  its  walls  from  tbe  rest  of  tbe  city. 

Marcellus  at  daybreak  entered  Villanova,  or  tbe  new  city,*  by  the  quarter 
called  Tyche.  Epicydes,  having  immediately  drawn  up  some  troops,  which  be 
bad  in  the  isle  adjoinir^  to  Achradina,  marched  against  Marcellus ;  but  finding 
bira  stronger  and  better  attended  than  he  expected,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  be 
shut  himself  up  in  tbe  quarter  Achradina. 

All  thexaptains  and  officers  with  Marcellus  congratulated  him  upon  bis  ex- 
traordinaiy  success.  For  himself,  when  be  bad  considered  from  an  eminence 
tbe  loftiness,  beauty,  and  extent  of  that  city,  be  is  said  to  have  shed  tears,  and 
to  have  deplored  tbe  unhappy  condition  it  was  on  the  point  of  experiencing. 
He  called  to  mind  two  powerful  Athenian  fleets  which  had  been  sunk  before 
this  city,  and  tbe  two  numerous  armies  cut  to  pieces,  with  tbe  illustrious  generals 
who  r«immanded  them ;  the  many  wars  sustained  with  so  much  valour  against 
the  Carthaginians :  tbe  many  famous  tyrants  and  potent  kings,  Hiero  particu- 
larly, whose  memory  was  still  recent,  who  bad  signalized  himself  by  so  many 
royal  virtues,  and  still  more  by  the  important  services  be  bad  rendered  tbe  Ro- 
man people,  whose  interests  bad  always  been  as  dear  to  bim  as  his  own.  Moved 
by  that  reflection,  be  believed  it  incumbent  upon  him,  before  he  attacked  Achra- 
dina, to  send  to  tbe  besieged  to  exhort  them  to  surrender  voluntarily,  and  pre- 
vent tbe  ruin  of  their  city.    His  remonstrances  and  exhortations  were  in  vain. 

To  prevent  interruption  by  bis  rear,  he  then  attacked  a  fort  called  Euiyelus, 
which  lay  at  tbe  bottom  of  tne  new  town,  and  commanded  the  whole  countir  %>n 
the  land  side.  After  having  carried  it,  he  turned  all  his  efibris  against  Achraima. 
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Thsiiag  tbCM  transactions,  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  a^red.  The  first, 
with  the  Sicilians,  having  placecl  and  forti6ed  his  camp  near  the  great  gate, 
and  giving  the  signal  to  those  who  were  in  jx»sesBion  of  Achradina,  attacked 
the  Old  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  which  Crispinus  commanded,  fiptcydes  at  the 
same  time  made  a  sortie  upon  the  posts  of  Marcellus.  Neither  of  these  enter- 
prises was  successful .  Hippocrates  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  Crispinus.  who 
pursued  him  as  far  as  bis  mtrenchments,  and  Marceflus  obliged  Cpicydea  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Achradina.  As  it  was  the  autumn,  there  happened  a  plasnie, 
which  kilted  great  numbers  in  the  ci*y,  and  still  more  in  the  Koman  and  Car- 
thaginian camps.  The  distemper  was  not  extensive  at  fint,  and  proceeded 
only  from  the  bad  air  and  season ;  but  afterwards,  the  communication  with  the 
infected,  and  even  the  care  taken  of  them,  spread  the  contagion ;  from  whence 
it  happened,  that  some,  neglected  and  absolutely  abandoned,  died  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  malady,  and  others  received  help,  which  became  fatal  to  tho9c 
who  brought  it.  Death,  and  the  sight  of  theunnuried  corpses, continually  pre- 
sented a  mournful  object  to  those  who  were  living.  Nothing  was  beard,  night 
and  day,  but  groans  and  lamentations.  At  length,  their  beii^  accustomed  to  the 
evil  had  hardened  their  hearts  to  such  a  degree,  and  so  rar  extinguished  all 
sense  of  compassion  in  them,  that  they  not  only  ceased  to  grieve  for  the  dead, 
but  left  them  without  interment.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  every  where  but 
dead  bodies,  exposed  to  the  view  of  those  who  expected  the  same  fate.  The 
Carthaginians  suffered  nrach  nK>re  from  it  than  the  others.  As  they  had  no 
place  to  retire  to,  they  almost  all  perished,  with  their  generals  Hippocrates  and 
Himilcon.  Marcellus,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease,  had  brought  his 
soldiers  into  the  city,  where  the  roofs  and  shade  were  of  great  relief  to  them : 
he  lost,  however,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men. 

Bomilcar,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  had  made  a  second 
voyage  to  Carthage  to  brii»  hack  reinforcements,  returned  with  one  hundred 
and  mirty  ships,  and  seven  nundred  transports.  He  was  prevented  by  contra ly 
winds  from  doubling  the  cape  of  Pachynus.  Epicydes,  ivho  feared  that  if  those 
winds  continued,  this  fleet  might  become  discouraged  and  return  to  Africa,  left 
Achradina  to  tlie  care  of  the  generals  of  the  mercenary  troops,  and  went  to 
Boinilcar,  whom  be  persuadeato  tiy  the  event  of  a  naval  battle.  Marcellus, 
seeing  the  troops  of  the  Sicilians  increase  eveiy  day,  and  that  if  he  delayed, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Syracuse,  he  should  be  very  much  pressed 
at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land,  resolved,  though  not  strong  in  snips,  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  As  soon  as  the  high  winds  abated,  , 
Bomilcar  stood  to  sea  in  order  to  double  the  cape  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  Ro- 
man ships  advance  toward  him  in  good  order,  he  on  a  sudden,  for  what  reason 
is  not  stated,  took  to  flight,  sent  oraers  to  the  transports  to  regain  Africa,  and 
retired  to  Tarentura.  Epicydes,  who  had  been  disappointed  in  such  great 
hopes,  and  was  apprehensive  of  returning  to  a  city  already  half  taken,  made 
sail  for  Agrigentum,  rather  with  design  to  wait  the  event  of  the  siege  in  that 
place,  than  to  make  any  new  attempt  from  thence. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  that  Epicydes  had  quitted 
Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginians  Sicily,  they  sent  deputies  to  Marcellus,  after 
havii^  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  besieged,  to  treat  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  Syracuse  should  surrender.  It  was  readily  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  that 
what  had  appertained  to  the  kings  should  appertain  to  the  Romans ;  that  the 
Sicilians  should  retain  all  the  rest,  with  their  laws  and  li  berty.  After  these  pre- 
liminaries they  demanded  a  conference  with  those  whom  Epicydes  had  chaiged 
vrith  the  government  in  his  absence.  They  told  them  that  they  had  been  sent 
hy  the  army  to  Marcellus,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  in  order  that  all  the 
Sicilians,  as  well  within  as  without  the  city,  rei^ht  nave  the  same  ^te,  and  tiiat 
no  separate  convention  might  be  made.  Having  been  permitted  to  enter  the 
city,  and  to  confer  with  their  friends  and  relations,  after  having  informed  them 
of  what  they  bad  already  aipeed  with  Marcellus,  and  giving  them  assurasices 
that  tbsir  lire?  wouhi  be  safe,  they  persuaded  them  to  begin  by  ramovinsr  tkft 
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tbfce  goremon  iffaom  EinqrdMhad  left  in  his  place ;  vAuick  miM  immMotely 
put  io  eiecutKNi. 

After  which,  having  assembled  the  pec^Ie,  they  represented »  *'  that  icMr 
whatever  miseries  they  had  suffered  till  then,  or  should  suffer  from  thenceibrtb, 
they  ought  not  to  accuse  fortune,  as  it  depended  upon  thenaselves  alone  to  put 
an  end  to  them  :  that  if  the  Romans  bad  undertaken  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  ft 
was  out  of  aflSETctton,  not  enmity,  to  the  Syracusans  :  that  it  was  not  till  after 
the^  had  been  apprized  of  the  oppressions  they  suffered  from  Hippocrates  and 
Cpicydes,  those  ambitious  agents  of  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  of  Hieronymus, 
mat  they  bad  taken  arms  and  begun  the  siege  of  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  but  to 
destro}r  its  tyrants ;  that  as  Hippocrates  was  dead,  Epicydesno  longer  in  Syra* 
cuse,  his  lieutenants  slain,  and  the  Carthaginians  dispNossessed  of  Sicily,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  what  reason  could  the  Romans  now  have  for  not  inclining  as  much 
to  preserve  Syracuse,  as  if  Hiero,  the  Sole  example  of  faith  to  them, were  still 
alive  ?  That  neither  the  city  nor  the  inhabitants  had  an3r  thinj^  to  fear  but  (or 
themselves,  if  th^  suffered  the  occasion  of  renewing  their  amity  with  the  Ro- 
mans to  pass :  that  they  never  bad  so  favourable  an  opportunity  as  the  present, 
being  just  delivered  from  the  violent  gp\emment  of  tneir  tyrants  ;  and  that  the 
first  use  ^y  should  make  of  their  liberty,  was  to  return  to  their  duty." 

This  discourse  was  perfectly  well  received  by  all.  It  was,liowever,  judged 
proper  to  create  new  magistrates  before  the  nomination  of  deputies ;  the  latter 
of  whom  were  chosen  from  among  the  former.  The  deputy  who  spoke  in  their 
name,  and  who  was  instructed  solely  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  that  Syra- 
cuse might  not  be  destroyed,  addressed  himself  to  Marcellus  to  this  effect :  *'  It 
was  not  the  people  of  Syracuse  who  first  broke  the  alliance,  and  declared  war 
aeainst  you,  out  Hieronymus,  less  criminal  still  to  Rome  than  to  his  country;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  peace  was  restored  by  his  death,  it  was  not  an^  Syra- 
cusans that  infringed  it,  but  the  tyrant's  instruments,  Hippocrates  and  £picy<ies. 
They  were  the  enemies  who  made  war  against  you,  after  having  made  us  slaves, 
either  by  violence,  cmt  fraud  and  perfidy :  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have 
had  any  times  of  liberty,  that  have  not  also  been  times  of  peace  with  you.  At 
present,  as  soon  as  we  become  masters  of  ourselves,  by  the  death  of  those  who 
held  Sicily  in  subjection,  we  come  the  very  instant  to  deliver  up  to  you  our 
arms,  our  persons,  our  walls,  and  our  city,  determined  not  to  refuse  any  con- 
ditions you  shall  think  fit  to  impose.  For  the  rest,"  continued  he,  addressing 
himseu  to  Marcellus,  '*  your  interest  is  as  much  concerned  as  ours.  The  gods 
have  granted  you  tiie  gloiy  of  having  taken  the  finest  and  most  illustrious  city 
possessed  by  the  Greeks.  All  we  have  ever  achieved  either  by  sea  or  land, 
augments  and  adorns  your  triumph.  Fame  is  not  sufiicient  to  make  known 
the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  city  you  have  taken  ;  posterity  can  iudge  of 
them  only  by  its  own  eyes.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  show  to  all  travel- 
lers, from  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they  come,  sometimes  the  trophies  we 
have  obtained  from  the  Athenians  and  Carthaginians,  and  sometimes  those  you 
have  acquired  from  us ;  and  that  Syracuse,  thus  placed  for  ever  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Marcellus,  may  be  a  lastii^,  an  eternal  monument  of  the  valour  and 
clemency  of  him  who  took  and  preserved  it.  It  is  unjust,  that  the  remem- 
brance of  Hieronymus  should  have  more  weight  with  you  than  that  of  Hiero* 
The  latter  was  much  longer  your  friend  than  the  former  was  your  enemy. 
Permit  me  to  say  that  you  have  experienced  the  amit^  of  Hiero ;  but  the  foolish 
enterprises  of  Hieronymus  have  fallen  solely  upon  his  own  head." 

The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  what  they  demanded  from  Marcellus,  but  to 
preserve  tranquillity  and  union  among  those  in  the  city.  The  deserters,  con- 
vinced that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  inspired  the  foreign 
soldiers  with  the  same  fear.  Both  tbe  one  and  the  other  having  Aerefore  taken 
arms,  while  the  deputies  were  still  in  tbe  caUjp  of  Marcellus,  they  began  by 
cutting  the  throats  of  the  magistrates  newly  elected ;  and  dispersing  themselves 
on  all  sides,  they  put  all  whom  they  met  to  the  sword,  and  plundered  whatever 
m  m  their  way.  That  they  scig^t  not  be  without  leadenk  they  appelated  six 
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oficets,  three  to  command  id  A«hradina,  and  three  in  the  isle*  The  tumult 
bein^  at  1«r^lb  appeased,  the  forei§;n  troops  were  inform<id  from  all  hands,  that 
)t  was  concluded  with  the  Romans,  that  their  case  should  be  entireW  distinct 
finom  that  of  the  deserters.  At  the  same  moment,  the  deputies  sent  to  If  arrellus 
arrived,  who  fully  undeceired  them. 

Arrong  those  who  commanded  in  Syracuse,  there  was  a  Spaniard  named 
Mercius,  whom  they  found  means  to  corrupt.  He  gave  up  the  rate  near  the 
fountain  Arethusa,  to  soldiers  sent  by  M arcellus  in  the  night  to  taKe  possession 
of  it.  At  daybreak  the  next  momtug,  Marcellus  made  a  false  attack  at  Achra* 
dina,  to  draw  all  the  forces  of  the  citadel  and  the  isle  adjoining  to  it,  to  that  side, 
and  to  facilitate  the  throwing  some  troops  into  the  isle,  which  would  be  un- 
guarded, by  some  vessels  he  had  prepared.  Every  thine  succeeded  according 
to  bis  plan.  The  soldiers,  whom  those  vessels  bad  landed  in  the  isle,  findit^ 
almost  all  the  posts  abandoned,  and  the  gates  by  which  the  garrison  of  the  cita- 
del had  marched  out  against  Marcellus  still  open,  took  possession  of  them  after 
a  slight  encounter.  Marcellus,  having  received  advice  that  he  was  master  of 
the  isle,  and  a  part  of  Acbradina,  and,  that  Mercius,  with  the  body  under  his 
command,  had  joined  bis  troops,  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  that  the  trea- 
sures of  the  lyings  might  not  be  plundered.  They  did  not  amount  to  as  much 
as  was  imaginedf. 

The  deserters  having  escaped  by  a  passage  expressly  left  open  for  them,  the 
Syracusans  opened  all  their  gates  to  Marcellus,  and  sent  deputies  to  bim  with 
instructions  to  demand  nothing  farther  from  him  than  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  themselves  and  children.  Marcellus  having  assembled  his  council,  and  some 
Syracusans  who  were  in  his  camp,  gave  his  answer  to  the  deputies  in  their  pre- 
sence :  **that  Hiero  for  fiAy  years  had  not  done  the  Roman  people  more  ffood, 
than  those  who  have  been  masters  of  Syracuse  some  years  past  bad  inten(&d  to 
do  them  harm ;  but  that  their  ill-will  had  fallen  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that 
tbey  had  punished  themselves  for  their  violation  of  treaties,  in  a  more  severe 
manner  than  the  Romans  could  have  desired :  that  he  had  besieged  Syracuse 
during  three  years,  not  that  the  Roman  peqple  might  reduce  it  to  slavery,  but 
to  prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  revolters  from  continuing  their  oppression :  tnat  he 
had  undergone  many  fatigues  and  dangers  in  so  long  a  siege ;  out  that  he  thought 
he  had  made  himself  ample  amends  by  the  glory  of  having  taken  that  city,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  having  saved  it  from  the  entire  niin  it  seemed  to  deserve." 

Afler  having  placed  a  guard  upon  the  treasury,  and  safeguards  in  the  houses 
of  the  Syracusans  who  had  withdrawn  into  bis  camp,  he  abandoned  the  city  to 
be  plundered  by  his  troops.  It  is  reported,  that  the  riches  which  were  pillaged 
in  Syracuse  at  this  time,  exceeded  all  that  could  have  been  expected  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Carthage  itself.. 

An  unhappy  accident  interrupted  the  joy  of  Marcellus,  and  gave  him  a  very 
sensible  affliction.  Archimedes,  at  a  time  when  all  things  were  in  confusion  at 
Syracuse,  shut  up  in  his  closet  like  a  man  of  another  world,  who  bad  no  regard 
for  what  passed  m  this,  was  intent  upon  the  study  of  some  geometrical  figure ; 
and  not  only  bis  eyes,  but.  the  whole  faculties  of  his  soul  were  so  engaged  in 
this  contemplation,  that  he  bad  neither  heard  the  tumult  of  the  Romans,  univer- 
sally busy  in  plundering,  nor  the  report  of  the  city's  being  taken.  A  soldier 
came  suddenly  in  upon  him,  and  ordered  bim  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus.  Ar- 
chimedes desired  bim  to  staj  a  moment,  till  he  had  solved  his  problem,  and  fin- 
ished the  demonstration  of  it.  The  soldier,  who  regarded  neither  his  problem 
nor  the  demonstration,  enraged  at  this  delay,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him. 
Marcellus  was  exceedingly  afflicted  when  he  heard  the  news  of  bis  death.  Not 
being  able  to  restore  bim  to  life,  of  which  he  would  have  been  veiy  glad,  be 
applied  himself  to  honour  his  memory  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power.  He  made 
a  diligent  search  after  all  bis  relations,  treated  them  with  great  distinction,  and 
granted  them  peculiar  privileges.  As  for  Archimedes,  be  caused  bis  funeral  to 
be  celebrated  in  die  most  solemn  manner,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him  among 
the  great  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  at  Syracuse* 
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iBRiBGireirT  or  the  ristort  of  snucimB. 

fBCTION  I. — TOMB  OF  ARCHIMEDES  DISCOVERED  BT  CICERO. 

Archimedes,  in  his  will,  had  desired  his  relations  and  friends  to  put  no  other 
ephaph  on  his  tomb,  after  his  death,  than  a  cylinder  circumscribed  by  a  sphere, 
and  to  note  below  them  the  relation  which  those  two  solids,  the  &ing  containing. 
and  the  contained,  have  to  each  other.  He  might  have  filled  up  the  bases  ot 
the  columns  of  his  tomb  with  relievos,  wherein  the  whole  history  of  the  si^ 
Of  Syracuse  might  have  been  carved,  and  himself  appearing  like  another  Ju- 
piter thundering  upon  the  Romans;  but,be  set  an  infinitely  higher  value  upon 
a  discovery,  a  geometrical  demonstration,  than  upon  all  the  so-much  celebrated 
machines  of  his  invention. 

Hence  he  chose  rather  to  do  himself  honour  with  posterity,  by  the  discovery 
be  had  made  of  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  and 
he»ht ;  which  is  as  two  to  three. 

The  Syracusans,  who  had  been  in  former  tinoes  so  fond  of  the  sciences,  did 
not  long  retain  the  esteem  and  gratitude  they  owed  a  man  who  had  done  so  much 
honour  to  their  city.  Less  than  one  hundiied  and  forty  years  after,  Archimedes 
was  so  perfectly  foigotten  by  his  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  great  services  be 
bad  done  them ,  that  they  denied  his  haviog  been  buried  at  Syracuse.  It  is  mm 
Cicero  we  have  this  circumstance. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  qusstor  in  Sicily,  his  curiosity  induced  him  to  ro^e 
a  search  after  the  tomb  of  Archimedes  ;*  a  curiosity  that  became  a  man  of  Ci- 
ceio's  genius,  and  which  merits  the  imitation  of  all  who  travel.  The  Syracu- 
sans assured  him  that  his  search  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  that  there  was  no 
sudi  monument  among  them.  Cicero  pitied  their  ignorance,  which  only  served 
to  increase  his  desire  of  making  that  discovery.  At  length,  after  several  fruit- 
less attempts,  he  perceived,  without  the  gate  of  the  city, facing  Affrigentum, 
amone  a  great  number  of  tombs  in  that  place,  a  pillar  almost  entirely  coverea 
with  £oms  and  brambles,  through  which  he  could  discern  the  figure  of  a  sphere 
and  cylinder.  Those  who  have  any  taste  for  antiquities  may  easily  co"<^^'^^ 
the  joy  of  Cicero  upon  this  occasion.  He  cried  out,  "  that  be  had  found  wnai 
he  looked  for."t  The  place  was  imn»ediately  ordered  to  be  cleared,  when  ttiey 
saw  the  inscription  still  legible,  though  part  of  the  lines  were  obliterated  dj 
time :  so  that,  says  Cicero,  in  concludinp^  his  account,  the  greatest  city  of  Greece, 
and  most  flourishing  of  old  in  the  studies  of  science,  would  not  have  known  tnc 
treasure  it  possessed,  if  a  man,  born  in  a  country  considered  3^*"?^*  ^if *[?,« 
rous,  had  not  discovered  for  it  the  tomb  of  its  citizen,  so  highly  distii^Kbca  oy 
force  and  penetration  of  mind.|  . 

We  are  obliged  to  Cicero  for  having  left  us  this  curious  and  elegant  accouni, 
but  we  cannot  easily  pardon  him  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  he  spea 
at  first  of  Archimedes.  It  is  in  the  beginning,  where,  intending  tocompare  the  u 
happy  life  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  with  the  felicity  of  one  passed  in  s^JP^pT'f^  ^j 
and  abounding  with  wisdom,  he  says,  "  I  will  not  compare  the  lives  ofa  *^'^^.  ^ 
an  Architas,  persons  of  consummate  leamipg  and  wisdom,  with  ^^^^^    ^^ir^^l  i 
the  most  horrid,  the  most  miserable,  and  tbe  most  detestable  that  can  oe 
gined.    I  shall  have  recourse  to  a  man  of  his  own  city,  a  little,  ^?^^^t  gjjd 
SON,  who  lived  many  years  after  him.    I  shall  produce  him  from  bis  °"p^gQ. 
bring  him  into  view  with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  his  hand. "II    ^^.    g^^ai. 
lion  the  birth  of  Archimedes,  whose  greatness  was  of  a  different  class,  tne  grc 

:    •  Cic.  Tttic.  ao»st  1.  T.  n.  64. 66.  t  '£««»«.  '•» 7*.*|  ^^Si» 

X  Ito  Dobiltiuma  Greceiss  ciritas,  quondam  Tcro  etiam  doctUsima,  sui  civis  unioi  acutiM""* 

tm  if  Mraaset,  aiai  ab  honine  Arpinate  didiciuet 

$  He  meant  the  dast  tuei  hj  g^onetrieiaiifl.  VlatolH*  *^ 

T  Non  ergo  jam  com  hujut  vita,  ^a  tetriue,  muerius.  deteitabUurtexeocitare  aUul  POMO"**  ffaMim^ 

AaM^  Titan  coaimrabo,  doetovmn  homioiHe  et  plaoc  sapienttim.    £s  eadem  inbe  JAuni*'^  ^""^ 

■aMft  pttlveic  et  radio  cxeitabo,  ^ai  multit  anai*  poft  ttA\,  ArcKimedea. 
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est  geometrician  of-  antiquity,  whose  sublime  discoveriea  have  m  all  aces  been 
the  admiration  of  the  teamed,  should  Cicero  have  treated  this  man  as  little  and 
obsure,  as  a  coaimon  artidcer  employed  in  makings  machines,  nnless  it  he,  per- 
haps, because  the  Romans,  with  whom  a  taste  for  geometry,  and  such  specula* 
tive  sciences,  never  gained  much  ground,  esteemed  nothing  gpneat  but  what  re 
lated  to  government  and  policy  ? 

••  Orabnnt  cautai  meliui,  cae1iqii«>  meatni 
Petcrihent radio* et  luiYea  la  tiders  dieeat; 
Tu  revere  imperio  populos,  Romaiie,  meawato.**    Viffil.  Ma.  0 

*•  Let  othen  better  mould  the  runniaf  aiast 
Of  in^tala,  anri  inform  the  breathinf  brattt 
And  soften  into  lleth  a  marble  face ; 
Plead  better  at  the  bar.  describe  the  skies. 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  the^  rite  ■ 
But,  Rome,  'tis  thine  alone  with  awful  sway 
To  rule  n.ankiod,  aad  make  the  world  obey , 
Disposinif  peace  aad  war,  thy  own  majestic  way."-^DrMleB> 

SfiCTION  n,— SUMMART  OP  THE  BISTORT  OF  STRAcW. 

The  i^and  of  Sicily,  with  the  speatest  part  of  Italy,  extending  between  the 
two  seas,  composed  what  is  called  Gratia  Major,  in  opposition  t6  Greece  pro- 
perly called,  which  had  peopled  all  those  countries  by  its  colonies. 

Syracuse  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  Greece.  It  was  founded  by  Architas  the  Corinthian,  in  the  third 
year  di  the  seventeenth  Olympiad.* 

The  two  first  ages  of  its  history  are  very  obscure,  and  therefore  we  are  sitenl 
upon  thein«  It  does  not  begin  to  be  known  till  after  the  reign  of  Gelon,  and  fur- 
nishes in  the  sequel  many  great  events,  for  the  space  of  more  than  two  bun* 
dred  years.  Durir^  all  that  time  it  exhibits  a  pen>etual  alternative  of  slaveiy 
under  the  tyrants,  and  liberty  under  a  popular  government,  till  Syracuse  is  at 
length  subjected  to  the  Romans,  and  makes  part  of  their  empire. 

1  have  treated  all  these  events,  except  the  last,  in  the  order  of  time.  But  as 
they  occur  in  different  sections,  and  are  dispersed  in  different  books,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  unite  them  here  in  one  point  of  view,  that  their  series  and 
connexions  might  be  more  evident,  from  their  being  shown  together  and  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  places  pointed  out  where  they  are  treated  with  due  extent. 

Geion.  The  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  Xerxes,  having  attacked  the 
Greeks  who  inhabited  Sicily,  while  that  prince  was  employed  in  making  an  ir- 
ruption into  Greece;  Gelon,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Sjrracuse,  ob- 
tained a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  very  day  of  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae.  Hamilcar,  their  general,  was  killed  in  this  battle.  Historians 
speak  differently  of  his  death,  which  has  occasioned  my  falling  into  a  contra- 
diction. For,  on  one  side  I  suppose,  with  Diodonis  Siculus,t  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  Sicilians  in  the  battle  ;  and  on  the  other,  I  say,  after  Herodotus,  that  to 
avoid  the  shame  of  surviving  his  defeat,  he  threw  himself  into  the  pile,  in  which 
he  bad  sacrificed  human  victiu^.t 

Gelon,  upon  returning  from  his  victory,  repaired  to  the  assembly  without  arms 
or  guards,  to  give  the  people  an  account  ot  his  conduct.  He  was  chosen  kin? 
unanimousl^r.  He  reigned  five  or  six  years,  solely  employed  in  the  truly  royai 
care  of  making  his  people  happy.    Book  II.  Part  ii. — ^B.  VII.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  l.§ 

Hiero  I.    Hiero,  the  eldest  of  Gelon's  brothers,  succeeded  him.    The  be 

finning  of  his  reign  was  worthy  of  great  praise.  Simonides  and  Pindar  cele 
rated  him  in  emulation  of  each  other.  The  latter  part  of  it  did  not  answer 
the  former.  He  reigned  eleven  ^ears.  Book  VII.  Ch  ii.  Sect.  1.  3d  division.R 
Thrasybulus.  Thrasybulus,  his  brother,  succeeded  him.  He  rendered  him- 
self odious  to  all  his  subjects,  by  his  vices  and  cruelty.  ^  They  exj^lled  him 
from  the  throne  and  city,  after  a  reign  of  one  year.  B.  VII.  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  1. 
3d  di vision. T ^_^_^__ 

•  A.  M.  aaKi  t  la  the  History  of  the  Cs.rtbaciD<m  t  A-  M.  d&JO. 
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miBS  or  LIBBRTT. 

After  bis  expulsion,  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  enjoyed  their  liberty  fi>r  the  space 
of  alinoftt  sixty  years.* 

An  annual  festival  was  instituted,  to  celebrate  the  day  upon  which  their  li- 
berty was  re-established. 

SrHACtTSE   ATTACKED  BY  THE   ATHENIANS. 

During  thfs  short  inten-al,  the  Athenians,  animated  by  the  warm  exnortations 
of  Alcibiades,  turned  their  arms  against  Syracuse ;  this  was  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  How  fatal  the  event  of  this  war  was  to  the  Athen- 
ians, may  be  seen,  B.  VII.  Ch.  iii.  end  of  Sect.  6.t 

Dionysius  the  elder.  The  rei^n  of  this  prince  is  famous  for  its  len^  of 
thirty-e^ht  years ;  and  still  more  lor  the  extraordinaiy  events  with  which  it  was 
attteodecL    Book  II.  Part  i.  Ch.  1.— B.  I.  Part  ii.  Cb.  l.t 

Dionysius  the  younger.  Dionysius,  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  succeeded 
faim«  He  contracted  a  particular  intimacy  with  Plato,  who  went  to  his  court 
at  the  request  of  Dion,  the  near  relation  of  Dionysius,  and  had  frequent  con- 
versations with  him.  He  did  not  long  improve  from  the  wise  precepts  of  that 
philosopher,  but  soon  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  vices  and  excesses  whkh 
attend  tyranny.^ 

Besieged  by  t)ion,  he  escaped  firom  Sicily,  and  retired  into  Italy. || 

Dion's  excellent  qualities.  He  was  assassinated  in  his  own  house  by  Cal- 
Iipjpiis.ir 

■  Thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  Dion,  Hipparinus,  brother  of  Dionysius 
the  younger,  expelled  Callippus,  and  established  nimseK  in  Syracuse.  During 
the  two  years  of  his  reign,  oicily  was  agitated  by  great  commotions.** 

Dionysius  the  younger,  taking  advantage  of  these  troubles,  re-ascended  the 
throne,  ten  years  after  having  quitted  it.tT 

At  last,  reduced  by  Timoleon,  he  retired  to  Corinth.  Book  II.  Part  iii.  Ch. 
l.—B.  XI.  Sect.  S.il 

TIHES  OF  Z.ZBERTT. 

Timoleon  restored  liberty  to  Syracuse.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there 
in  a  glorious  retirement,  beloved  and  honoured  by  all  the  citizens  and  strangers 
B.  XI.  Ch.  ii.  Sect.  6.§§ 

This  interval  of  liberty  was  not  of  loi^  duration. 

Agathocles.  Agathocles,  in  a  short  time  made  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
B.  fl.  Part  ii.  Ch.  1.  near  the  end.|||| 

Pie  committed  unparalleled  cruelties. 

He  formed  one  ot  the  boldest  designs  related  in  history ,  carried  the  war  into 
Africa ;  made  himself  master  of  the  strongest  places,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
country. 

After  various  events,  he  perished  miserably.  He  reigned  about  twenty-eight 
years. 

TIMES  OF  LIBBRTT. 

Syracuse  took  new  life  again  for  some  time,  and  tasted  with  joy  the  sweets 
of  liberty.f  f 

But  she  suffered  much  from  the  Carthaginians,  who  disturbed  her  tranquillity 
by  continual  wars. 

She  called  in  Pyrrhus  tocher  aid.  The  rapid  success  of  his  arms  at  first,  gave 
him  great  hopes,  which  soon  vanished.  Pvrrhus,  by  a  sudden  retreat,  plunged 
the  Syracusans  into  new  misfortunes.  B.  I.  Part  ii.  Chap.  2.  near  the  end.  B. 
XVI.  Sect.  7.*t 


•  a  ^  .-  /•  ^'  ****•       1  ^'  ^'  •*««•       t  A.  M.  8598.       «  A.  M.  SSSS. 
■'^^■•'JJ^-  ^  irA.M.864<S.      •♦A.M.8647.      ft  A.  M.  S6*l      UA.M.9»1» 
WA.K.MS8.      OB  A.  H.  8686.      UIT  A.  M.  5713.     •^  A.U.mt 


ttkm  n.  They  were  not  hftfipy  <md  in  tranotiillHy  till  ttm  reigti  oT  Hiem 
CI.  ivliicb  was  veiy  king  and  almost  always  pacinc. 

Hieronymus.  He  reigned  scarcely  one  year.  His  death  was  followed  with 
great  troubles  and  the  taking  of  Sjrracuse  by  Marcellus. 

Aker  that  period,  what  passed  in  Sicily,  to  its  total  reductkui^  is  little  le- 
mariuhle.  There  were  still  some  remains  of  war  fomented  in  it  by  the  parti* 
sans  of  tyranny,  and  the  •  Carthaginians  who  supported  them  ;  but  those  wan 
were  of  little  importance,  and  Iu>roe  was  soon  absolute  mistress  of  all  Sicily. 
Half  the  island  biaid  been  a  Roman  province  from  the  treaty  which  put  an  end 
to  the  first  punk  war.  By  that  treaty,  Sicily  was  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
one  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  tiie  other  under  the  eovem- 
inent  of  Hiero ;  which  last  part,  after  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  fell  also  iolb 
their  hands. 

SECTION  111.— RKFLECTfONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  CHARICTCR  OF  TBI 
8YIUCU8AN8,  AND  UFON  ARCHIMEDCS. 

Br  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  all  Sicily  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  enb> 
pire;  but  it  was  not  treated  as  the  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians  were  aflef- 
wards,  upon  whom  a  certain  tribute  was  imposed  as  the  reward  of  the  victors 
and  punishment  of  the  vanquished.  *'  Quasi  victoriae  preemium,  ac  piena  belli,^ 
Sicily,  in  submitting  to  the  Roman  people,  retained  all  her  ancient  r%hts  and 
customs,  and  obeyed  them  upon  the  same  conditions  she  had  obeyed  her  kings.* 
And  she  certainly  well  deserved  that  privil^e  and  distinction.  She  was  th« 
first  of  all  fore^  nations  that  had  entered  into  alliance  and  amity  with  the  Red- 
mans ;  the  first  conquest  their  arms  had  the  glonr  to  make  out  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  fii^t  countnr  that  had  given  them  the  grateful  experience  of  commanding 

>ple.       "**  '       X  .      r.i       o.ri.  -.L     J 


a  foreign  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Sicilian  cities  had  expressed  an  on* 
exampTed  attachment,  fidelity,  and  affection  for  the  Romans.  The  island  was 
afterwards  a  kind  of  pass  for  their  troops  into  Africa  ;  and  Rome  would  not  so 
easily  have  reduced  the  formidable  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  if  Sicily  had 
not  served  it  as  a  magazine  abounding  with  provisions,  and  a  secure  retreat  for 
their  fleets.  Hence,  ai\er  the  takii^  and  ruin  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Africanus 
thought  himself  obliged  to  adorn  the  cities  of  Sicily  with  a  great  number  of 
excellent  paintings  and  curious  statues ;  in  order  that  a  people,  who  were  su 
highly  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  Roman  anns,  might  be  sensible  of  iU 
e&cts,  and  retain  illustrious  monuments  of  their  victories  among  ihem.j 

Sicily  would  have  been  happy  in  bein^  governed  by  the  Romans,  if  tbev  had 
always  given  her  such  magistrates  as  Cicero ;  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  obliga* 
tionsof  their  office,  and,  intent  as  he  was,  upon  the  due  dischaige  of  them.  It 
is  bigbiy  pleasine  to  hear  him  complain  himself  upon  this  subject ;  which  be  dues 
in  his  defence  of  Sicily  against  Verres.  ^  ,      .  r     ,      . 

After  having  invoked  the  gods  as  witnesses  of  the  smcerity  of  what  he  was 
going  to  expose,  he  says:  In  all  the  employments  with  which  Ihe  Roman  peo- 
ple have  honoured  me  to  this  day,  I  have  ever  thought  myself  obliged,  bv  the 
most  sacred  ties  of  religion,  worthily  to  dischaige  the  duties  of  them.  VVheo 
I  was  made  quastor,  I  looked  upon  that  dignity,  not  as  a  gratuity  conferred 
upon  me  for  my  particular  use,  but  as  a  chaige  confided  to  my  vigilaiice  and 
fidelity.  When  1  was  afterwards  sent  to  act  m  that  office,  I  thought  all  eyes 
Were  turned  upon  me,  and  that  myperbon  and  admmistration  were  hi  a  manner 
exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to  the  view  of  all  the  world ;  and  in  tliis  thought,  I  not 

•  Siciliae  cifilatMsicitt  Mnkiiimn  Kocpimat,  ateodea  jure  eM«iiU  4|M  fmtieat ;  •»imm  looditioiw  p**- 

t  Omnium  ..anonumeiter»n,inrriiiceptSiail«i*W««»cil..infideinqae^p^^  '^^^SLl  ^.S 

i    omnlun.,  id  quod  ornameniam  imperii  e.U  pwrii^i*  ««l  •ppell.U  ;    prima  docoit  «»•>'«  "?»^«-  ^~ 

pr«cl.r..mei.«teHemgeniibu#iinperMe.      U»«U€  BiajtnbMWilrwio  Afncwn  rx  hi^  f*»»ii«i»  grwl* 
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anijr  denied  mywdtM  pleasum  oC  tn  cxtrwrdmaiy  kM,bot  eve*  dM«  ^i 
are  uithorixed  by  nature  and  necessitj.  I  am  txm  mtended  for  MdtW,  1  call 
the  cuds  to  witnefls,  that  howerer  honourable  this  dignity  seems  to  me,  I  have 
too  just  a  sense  of  its  weight,  not  to  have  more  solicitude  and  disquietude  than 
joy  and  pleasure  from  it ;  so  much  do  I  desire  to  make  it  appear,  that  it  was 
not  bestowed  on  me  bjr  chance,  or  the  necessity  of  being  filled  up^  but  con6ded 
deservedly  by  the  choice  and  discernment  of  my  countiy."*  " 

All  the  Roman  governors  were  far  from  being  of  this  character;  and  Sicily, 
above  all  other  provinces,  experienced,  as  Cicero  reproaches  Verrest  that  they 
were  almost  all  of  them  like  so  man^  tyrants,  who  believed  themselves  only 
attended  by  the  fasces  and  axes,  and  invested  with  the  authority  d  the  Roman 

'  empire,  to  exercise  in  their  province  an  open  robbeiy  of  the  public  with  impu- 
nity, and  to  break  through  aul  the  barriers  of  justice  and  shame  in  such  a  man^ 
ner,  that  no  roan's  estate,  life,  house,  or  even  honour,  were  safe  from  their  vio- 
lence.! 

Syracuse,  from  all  we  have  seen  of  it,  oucht  to  appear  like  a  vast  theatre,  on 
which  many  different  and  surprising  scenes  have  been  exhibited ;  or  rather  like 
a  sea,  sometimes  calm  and  untroubled,  but^oftener  vk>]ently  agitated  by  winds 
and  storms,  always  ready  to  overwhelm  it  entirely.    We  have  seen  in  no  other 

,  topublic  such  sudden,  frequent,  violent  and  various  revolutions :  sometimes  en- 
slaved by  the  most  cruel  tyrants ;  at  others  under  the  government  of  the  wisest 
kings :  sometimes  abandoned  to  the  capricious  will  of  a  populace,  without  ei- 
tlier  government  or  restriction ;  sometimes  perfectly  docile  and  submissive  to 
the  authority  of  law  and  the  empire  of  reason ;  it  passed  alternately  fix>m  the 
fnost  insupportable  slavery  to  the  most  grateful  liberty  ;  from  a  kind  of  convul- 
sions and  trantic  emotions,  to  a  wise,  peaceable,  and  regular  conduct.    The 

'  reader  will  easily  call  to  mind,  on  the  one  side,  Dionysius  the  elder  and  younger, 
Agathocles  and  Hieronymus,  whose  cruelties  made  them  the  objects  of  the  pub- 
lic hatred  and  detestation  ;  on  the  other,  Gelon,  Dion,  Timoleon,  and  the  two 
Hieros,  ancient  and  modem,  universally  beloved  and  revered  by  the  people. 

To  what  are  such  opposite  extremes  and  vicissitudes  so  qontrary,  to  be  attri- 
buted ?  Undoubtedly,  I  think,  the  levity  and  inconsistency  of  the  Syracusans, 
which  was  their  distinguishing  characteristic,  had  a  great  share  in  them  :  but 
what  I  am  convinced  conduced  the  most  to  them,  was  the  very  form  of  their 
government,  compounded  of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic,  that  is  to  say,  di- 
vided between  tlie  senate  or  elders  and  the  people.  As  there  was  no  counter- 
poise in  S^acuse  to  support  a  right  balance  betweeix  those  two  bodies,  when^ 
authority  inclined  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  tHe  government  presently^ 

•  changed  either  into  a  violent  and  cruel  tyranny,  or  an  unbridled  liberty,  without 
order  or  regulation.  The  sudden  confusion  at  such  time.s  of  all  orders  of  the 
state,  made  the  way  to  the  sovereign  power  easy  to  the  most  ambitious  of  the 
citizens  :  to  attract  the  affection  of  their  countnr,  and  soften  the  yoke  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  some  exercised  that  power  with  lenity,  wisdom,  equity,  and 
popular  behaviour ;  and  others,  by  nature  less  virtuously  inclined,  carried  it  to 
the  last  excess  of  the  most  absolute  and  cruel  desi>otism,  under  pretext  of  sup- 
porting themselves  against  the  attempts  of  their  citizens,  who,  jealous  of  thetr 
liberty,  thought  every  means  for  the  recovery  of  it  legitimate  and  laudable. 

*  O  dii  immortelek lU  mihi  mesa  ToluaUtem  spemque  reliquas  vtUe  restra  pepoIiqiiA  R.  extstt- 

mRtio  eomprobet,  nt  eco  ^uot  adhoe  mihi  magistratiM  poptdui  R.  mandsTU,  sic  eot  accept,  vt  me  oamium 
offieiotfum  obitriafi  reli|^ioiie  •ibitrarer.  Ita  qtMBttor  fiim  faetus,  ut  inibi  hooorem  illam  aoa  tan  datam 
.qdaiB  «reditam  ac  commiMuai  putarem.  Sic  obtiovi  qoBttnram  in  proiriocia,  ut  omnium  oculot  in  me  unam 
«oiij«ctot  afbitrarar  t  ut  m«  qiMftatoramqua  maam  quasi  in  aliqao  orbt«  terns  theativ  Tenari  exittimarem ; 
III  ooMa  Mmper,  ^um  juennda  Tidaatur  etw,  bob  modo  his  extraordioariis  cnpiditatibaa,  sed  etiam  ipai  urn- 
turn  me  •ecessitati  denegarem.  Nnne  sam  detif  oatns  JKdilis.  Ita  mihi  d«os  omnes  pr»|Ntios  esse  relim, 
•ttaMetsi  mihi  jueandisaimos  ect  h«ao«  popali,  tames  aeqmiqimm  taatum  eapio  rotuptatis,  quaatwa  softci* 
tadiiils  et  labaris,  ut  hasc  ipsa  sedilitas,  noB  quia  Beceste  fuit  alieai  caadidato  data,  sed  qaia  tic  oportnasil 
■Bate  coUocata,  «l  judicio  popvli  dipno  in  loco  ^esita  esse  rideator.— Cie.  Ver.  7.  35—37. 

t  Nvaqoam  tibi  reait  ia  awatem,  aon  tibi  tdctreo  fasces  et  secares*  el  taatam  imperii  rim,  taataatque  er* 
MsasBlanMB  aoMium  dif  nitatem  datam ;  ut  earam  renaa  ri  et  aoetorttate  omoia  repajrola  juris,  podoria.  et 
edtaii  peritiageiae  •,  atomatom  banapra'.damtimmdiicei^sf  ftuHluf  res  tnte.aullins  domes  claMsa,nulltatrila 
tapto,  BMUios  padieitia  aiaaitA.  contra  tuam  cvpUkaiem  et  audaciRm  |H>sMt  esen.— 4;ic  Vet.  a.  ftS. 


macn  fwi9  MtiCMi  oowr  naMQBB  duit  randered  um  ^ovsiwBMiit  oi  Srncoie 
4i&ult,  and  merebjr  made  way  ior  the  frequent  cbaogei  it  underwent  Imt  city 
did  not  foi^t  the  signal  victories  it  had  obtaimed  against  the  formidable  power 
%}i  Africa,  and  that  it  had  carried  its  victorious  arras  and  terror  even  to  the  wails 
of  Carthage ;  not  once  only,  as  afterwards  against  the  Athenians,  but  during  te 
vera!  ages.  The  high  idea  its  fleets  and  numerous  troops  suj;gested  of  its  ma- 
ritime power,  at  the  time  of  the  imji>tion  of  the  Persians  into  Greece,  occa- 
sioned its  pretending  to  equal  Athens  in  that  respect,  or  at  least  to  divide  the 
empire  of  the  sea  with  that  state. 

Besides  which,  riches,  the  natural  effect  of  commerce,  had  rendered  the  Sy- 
racusans  proud,  haughty,  and  imperious,  and  at  the  same  time  had  plunged  them 
into  a  sloth  ana  luxury,  that  inspired  them  with  a  diseust  for  all  fatig^  and  aiv 
plication.  They  eeneralty  abandoned  themselves  blindly  to  their  orators,  who 
had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  them.  In  order  to  make  them  obey, 
it  was  necessary  either  to  flatter  or  reproach  them. 

They  had  naturally  a  fund  of  equity,  humanity  and  good  nature  ;  and  yet, 
when  influenced  by  the  seditious  discourses  of  the  orators,  they  would  proceed 
to  excessive  violence  and  cruelties,  which  they  immediately  after  repented. 

Wb<;n  they  were  left  to  themselves,  their  liberty,  which  at  that  time  knew  no 
bounds,  soon  degenerated  into  caprice,  fuiy,  violence,  and  I  might  say  even 
frenzy.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  ^oke,  they  liecame 
base,  timorous,  submissive,  and  cringing  like  staves.  But  as  this  condition  was 
violent,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion, bom  and  nurtured  in  liberty,  the  sense  of  which  was  not  wholly  extinguished 
in  them,  and  only  lulled  to  sleep,  they  waked  from  time  to  time  from  their  le- 
thargy, broke  their  chains,  and  made  us^  of  them,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
expression,  to  beat  down  and  destroy  the  unjust  masters  who  had  imposed  them 

With  a  small  attention  to  the  whole  series  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Sy racusans, 
it  may  easily  be  perceived,  as  Galba  afterwards  said  of  tlie  Romans,  that  they 
were  equa%  incapable  of  bearing  either  entire  liberty  or  entire  servitude  ;* 
so  that  the  ability  and  policy  of  those  who  governed  them,  consisted  in  keeping  . 
the  people  to  a  wise  medium  between  those  two  extremes,  by  seemiiv  to  leave 
them  an  entiie  freedom  in  their  resolutions,  and  reserving  ^only  to  themselves 
the  care  of  explaining  the  utility,  and  facilitating  the  execution  of  good  mea- 
sures ;  and  in  this  the  magistrates  and  kings  we  have  spoken  of  were  wonderfully 
successful,  under  whose  government  the  Sycacusans  always  enjoyed  peace  and 
tranquillity,  were  obedient  to  their  princes,  and  perfectly  submissive  to  the  laws. 
And  this  induces  me  to  conclude,  that  the  revolutions  of  Syracuse  were  less  the 
efiect  of  the  people's  levity  than  the  fault  of  those  who  governed  them,  who  . 
had  not  the  art  of  managing  their  passions,  and  engaging  their  affectkm,  which 
Is  properiy  the  science  S  kings,  and  of  all  who  command  others. 

I  UbtftateM.— TmH.  Hifl. 
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SECTION  I. 

MITHBIDATIS   AtCElTDS  TBS  TRRONB  OF  POKTUt.     UBRAET  OF  ATEMKS 
CARRIED  TO  ROMS. 

MiTHRiDATB8.kiB(of  Pontut,  wboM  faistoiy  we  are  noir  bq;iiMuiifr»and  who 
rendered  himwlf  80  iaiiious  by  the  1 


affaiDSt 
micb] 


,        war  he  8upiK>rted  during  almost  thirty  jeaa 

iittt  the  Rooiaii8«  wwtumuned  Eujwtor.  He  was  desoeoded  fiom  a  boosa 
,,Jcbhadgii«naMng8UGcea8kmofkiiigsfothekiqg;domofPoDtu8.  TbefiiBt, 
accordinff  to  some  hiatorianB,  was  Artahazus,  one  of  the  seven  princes  that  slew 
the  Magi,  and  set  the  cnvwn  of  Persia  upon  the  head  of  Darius  Hystaspes^wb^ 
rewarded  him  with  the  kiogdom  of  Pontus.  But,  besides  that«  we  do  not  &ai 
the  oame  of  Aratabacns  among  those  Persians, m;»iiyreasoQi  induce  us  to  believe^ 
that  the  prince  of  whom  we  speak  was  the  sonof  Darius,  the  same  who  is  caUea 
Artabarzanes,  who  was  ooo^ietitor  with  Xerxes  for  the  tfacone  of  Persia,  and  was 
made  king  of  Poatiis  either  by  his  father  fx  his  brother,  to  console  him  for  the 
preference  given  to  Xences.  His  posterity  eqjoyed  that  kiogdom  duriiig  seven- 
teen generations.  Mithridates  £upator,of  whom  we  shall  treat  in  this  pla^, 
was  the  sixteenth  from  him. 

He  was  but  twelve  years  of  a^  when  he  began  to  reign.*  His  father,  before 
his  death,  had  appointed  him  his  successor,  and  had  given  him  his  motlier  for 
guardim,  who  was  to  govern  jointly  with  him.  He  b^gan  his  reign  by  puttiiv 
his  mother  and  brother  to  death;  and  die  sequel  answmd  but  too  well  to  su<£ 
a  beginnin^of  it.t  Nothing  is  said  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  except  that 
one  of  the  Koman  generab,  whom  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  havii^  sur- 
rendered, and  put  him  into  possession  of  Phrygia,  it  was  soon  after  taken  from 
him  by  the  Romans,  which  gave  rise  to  his  enmi^  for  them.t 

Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia  being  dead,  Mithridates  caused  the  two  sons 
he  bad  left  to  be  put  to  death,  though  their  mother  Laodice  was  his  own  sistei, 
and  placed  one  ot  his  own  sons,  at  that  time  veiy  youn|^,  upon  the  throne,  giv- 
ing him  the  name  of  Ariarathes,  and  appointing  Gwaius  hisguardian  and  regent.} 
Nicomedes  kingofBithynia,  who  apprehended  that  this  increaseof  power  would 
put  Mithridates  into  a  condition  to  possess  himself  also  of  his  dominions  in  time^ 
thought  proper  to  set  up  a  certain  youQg  man,  who  seemed  veiy  fit  for  such  9 
part,  as  a  third  son  of  Anaratfaes.  He  enga|»d  Laodice.  whom  he  had  espoused 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  to  acknowledge  nim  as  such ;  and  seol 
her  to  Rom6,to  assist  and  support,  by  her  presence,  ttie  claim  of  this  pretended 
son,  whom  she  carried  thither  along  with  her.    The  cause  being  brot^t  be* 

•  A,  M  aaso.    Aot.  J.  C.  124.  T  MemaM.  to  KsMrplb  PhotU,  f .  SS.  ^"^ 

i  AppHUk  ia  Mithrid.  p.  177.  ITS.  j  A.  M,  9f  IS.    AM.  J.  C.  U 


j(4  j  ttMMlt  Of  fWtTi. 

Ibre  the  Miate,  both  fMurtics  were  coodenmed,  and  a  decree  pelted,  IiT  ffUdb 
fbe  CappedodaiiB  were  dedared free.  -But  tlii^  taid  diey  vnxid  not  be  wiUh 
cut  a  kinr.  The  senate  permitted  them  to  cbooee  whom  tbey  thought  fit.  Tbej 
elected  Anoharzaoes,  a  nobleman  of  their  nation.  Sylla,  upon  his  quittiqg  the 
office  ofpnetor,  was  chaiiged  with  the  commission  ofestabluhing  him  upon  die 
throne.  That  was  the  pretext  for  this  expedition ;  but  the  real  motive  of  it  was, 
to  check  the  enterprises  of  Mithridates,  whose  power  daily  augamenting,  gare 
umbrage  to  the  Romans.  Sylla  executed  his  commission  the  Tollowing  year ; 
and  after  having  defeated  a  great  number  of  Capoadocians,  and  a  much  greater 
of  Armenians,  who  came  to  their  aid,  be  expelled  Gordius,  with  the  pretended 
'  Ariarathe8,and  set  Ariobarzanes  in  bis  place.* 

While  gylla  was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  Persian, 
named  Orooasus,  arrived  at  nis  camp  from  king  Anaces,t  to  demand  the  alliance 
and  amity  of  the  Romans.  Sylla  received  him  at  his  audience,  caused  three 
seats  to  be  placed  in  his  tent ;  one  ibr  Ariobarzanes,  Who  waspresent  f  aiiother 
tbrOrobasus;  and  that  in  the  middle  for  himself.  The  Parthian  kinp,offisnded 
at  his  deputy  for  having  acquiesced  in  this  instance  of  the  Roman  ^ride^  cansed 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Parthians  had  any  intercourse 
with  the  Romans. 

Mithridates  did  not  dare  at  that  tkne  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  Ario- 
barzanes ;  but  dissembling  the  mortification  tnat  conduct  of  the  Romans  ^ve 
him,  he  resolved  to  take  an  opportunity  of  bein^  revenged  upon  them.  In  the 
inean  time  he  applied  himself  m  cultivating  eooa  alliances  for  the  ai^^mentation 
of  his  strength,  and  began  with  Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia,  a  treiy  powerful 

Srince.  Armenia  had  at  first  appertained  to  the  Persians ;  it  came  under  tiie 
Facedonians  afterwards ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  made  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syria.  Under  Antiochus  the  Great,  two  of  his  generals,  Artaxms 
and  Zacbriades,  with  that  princess  permission,  established  thenuelTes  in  this  pro- 
vince, of  which  it  is  probable  tbey  were  before  governors.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  tbey  adhered  to  the  Romans,  who  acknowledged  them  as  kings.  The)r 
had  divided  Armenia  into  two  parts.  Tieranes,  of  wbom  we  now  speak,  was 
descended  from  Artaxius.  He  possessed  himself  of  all  Armona,  subjected 
several  neighbouring  countries  by  his  anns,  and  thereby  formed  a  vei^  p6wer- 
ful  kii^om.  Mithridates  j^ve  him  his  daug[hter  Cleopatra  in  mamage,  and 
ettgaged  him  to  enter  so  far  mto  his  project  against  the  Romans,  that  they  agreed 
that  Mithridates  should  have  the  cities  and  countries  they  should  conquer  for 
bis  share,  and  Tigranes  the  people,  with  all  the  effects  capable  of  being  carried 
away.t 

The  first  enten[>rise  and  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by  Tigranes,  who  de- 
prived Ariobarzanes  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  the  Romans  had  put  biro  into  pos- 
session, and  re-established  Ariarathes  the  son  of  Mithridates  in  it  Nicomedes, 
king  ot  Bithynia,  happened  to  die  about  this  time :  his  eldest  son,  called  also 
Nicomedes,  ought  naturally  to  have  succeeded  him,  and  was  aocordii^ly  pro- 
claimed king ;  but  Mithridates  set  up  his  younger  brother  Socrates  agamst  him, 
irho  deprived  him  of  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.  The  two  dethroned  kings 
went  toRome,  to  implore  aid  of  the  senate,  who  decreed  their  re*establi^unent, 
md  sent  Manius  Aquilius  and  M.  Altinius  to  put  that  decree  in  execution.^ 

They  were  both  reinstated.  The  Romans  advised  them  to  make  irruptions 
mto  the  lan(k  of  Mithridates,  promising  them  their  suppoort :  but  neither  the 
dE»  nor  the  other  dared  to  attack  so  powerfiil  a  prince  so  near  ixxne.  At  leneth, 
however,  Nicomedes,  at  the  joint  instances  of  the  ambassadors,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  great  sums  for  his  re*establkhment,  and  if  his  ofeditors,  Roman  citi* 
sens  settlel  in  Asia,  who  had  lent  him  veiy  considerably  kar  the  same  object, 
could  no  longer  resist  their  solicitations.  He  made  incursions  upon  the  nnds 
of  Mithridates,  rava^d  ail  the  low  oountiy  as  far  as  the  city  Amastris,  and  re- 
turned heme  laden  with  booty,  whidi  he  applied  to  dischaiging  part  of  ha  debts. 

V  ._^  ,       *  A.  M.  9914.    Ant.  J.  C.  90.  \  Tku  wm  MtthriaaMt  II. 
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'  KAndalet  wa^  mt  i^Domit  bj  wlioee  advice  Niouoiedefl  had  oommitted  tbit 
irruption.  He  mi^bt  easily  have  repulsed  bim,  ba  vine  a  great  number  of  good 
troops  on  ibot ;  but  be  did  not  take  tbe  field.  He  was  glad  to  place  the  wrong  00 
tbe  side  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  a  just  cause  for  declaring  war  against  thenu 
He  Ijegan  by  making  remonstrances  to  their  generals  and  ambass^ors.  Pelo* 
pidas  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy.  He  complained  of  tbe  various  contra- 
ventions of  the  Romans  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between  them  and 
Mithridates.  and  m  particular,  of  tbe  protection  granted  by  them  to  Nicomedei 
his  declarea  enemy.  The  ambassadors  of  tbe  latter  replied  with  complaints 
on  their  side  of  Mithridates.  The  Romans,  who  were  unwilling  to  declare  them- 
selves openly  at  present,  gave  them  an  answer  in  loose  and  general  terms :  that 
die  Roman  people  had  00  intention  that  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes  should  in- 
jure each  other.  ^ 

Mithridates^  who  was  not  satisfied  with  this  answer,  caused  his  troops  to  march 
immediately  into  Cappadocia,  enelied  Ariobarzanes  again,  and  set  his  son 
Ariarathes  upon  the  throne,  as  he  had  done  before.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent 
bis  ambassadors  to  tbe  Roman  generals  to  make  his  apology,  and  to  complain 
of  tbem  again.  Pelopidas  declared  to  them,  that  his  master  was  contented 
that  the  Roman  people  should  judge  in  the  anair,  and  added,  that  he  had  al- 
ready sent  his  ambaisadors  to  Rome.  He  exhorted  them  not  to  undertake  any 
thing,  till  they  had  received  the  senate's  orders :  nor  eqgage  rashly  in  a  war 
that  might  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  For  the  rest,  he  gave  them  to 
understand,  that  Mithridates,  in  case  justice  were  refused  him.  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  obtain  it  himself.  The  Romans,  highly  offended  at  so  naughtv  a  decla- 
ration, made  answer,  that  Mithridates  had  orders  immediately  to  withdraw  hit 
troops  from  Cappadocia,  and  to  cease  to  disturb  Nicomedes  or  Arioban^anes. 
They  ordered  relopidas  to  quit  the  camp  that  moment,  and  not  to  return,  unless 
his  master  obeyed.  The  other  ambassadors  were  no  letter  received  at  Rome. 

The  rupture  was  then  inevitable ;  and  the  Roman  generals  did  not  wait  till  the 
orders  ofthe  senate  and  people  arrived ;  which  was  what  Mithridates  had  de- 
aired.  The  desi^  he  had  Iom^  formed  of  declaring  war  against  the  Romans 
had  occasioned  his  having  made  many  alliances,  and  engaged  many  nations  in 
his  interests.  Twenty-two  languag;es,of  as  many  aifierent  people,  were  reckoned 
among  his  troops ;  all  which  Mithridates  himself  spoke  with  facility.  His  army 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  forty  thousand  horses; 
without  including  one  hundred  and  thirty  armed  chariots,  and  a  fleet  of  four  . 
hundred  ships. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  action,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  his  troops 
for  it,  and  made  them  a  long  discourse,  to  animate  them  against  the  Roman:^.* 
He  represented  to  them,  **  that  there  was  no  room  for  examining  whether  war 
or  peace  were  to  be  preferred ;  that  the  Romans,  by  attacking  them  first,  bad 
spared  them  that  inquiry ;  that  their  business  was  to  fight  aM  conquer ;  that 
be  assured  himself  ofsuccess,  if  the  troops  persisted  to  act  with  the  same  valour 
they  had  already  shown  upon  so  many  occasions,  and  lately  against  the  saim 
enemies,  whom  they  had  put  to  flight  and  cut  to  pieces  in  Biuynia  and  Cap- 
padocia ;  that  there  could  not  be  a  more  fevourable  opportunity  than  the  pre- 
sent, when  the  Marsi  infested  and  ravaged  the  heart  ofltaly  itself;  when  Rome 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars,  and  an  innumerable  army  of  the  Cimbri  from 
Germany  overran  all  Italy ;  that  the  time  was  come  for  humbling  those  proud 
republicans,  who  bad  the  same  view  with  reg[ard  to  the  ro^al  dignity,  and  had 
sworn  to  pull  down  all  the  thrones  of  the  universe ;  that  lor  the  rest,  the  war 
his  soldiers  were  now  enterir^  upon,  was  highly  different  from  that  they  had 
sustained  with  so  much  valoi;r  m  the  horrid  deserts  and  frozen  regions  of  Scythia.. 
dxat  he  should  lead  them  into  the  most  firuitful  and  temperate  country  of  the 

•  I  hare  crentlT  ahrtigeA  tkis  ditcoufte.  which  /nstin  repeats  •tIeBrtfa»  m  itftood  in  Tmrai  ^mpciut, 
«§  nrkMi  he  iB  Mfy  «0r  e{4toaii«er.  The  diMowse  U  ft  ■pecineM  ef  that  exeelleot  hMteriaa*i  ttvle,  aii4 
mgH  ta  nekt  11*  ttrf  mueli  refret  the  Unt  oi  hii  wriUofi  ^  • 


f.i4  iflMXMtt  or  Mstrai 

irorid, aboundiiK  with  rich  and  opulent  citie«,  whicb  seemed  to  aS^ihttaBti^t 
ati  ea^  prey :  tEat  Asia,  abaodonded  to  be  devoured  by  the  insatjable  avarice 
of  the  proconsuls,  the  inexorable  cruelty  of  tax-fanners,  and  the  ciyipg  in^us* 
lice  of  corrupt  judges,  held  the  name  oi  Roman  in  horror,  and  impatiently  ex- 
pected them  as  her  deliverers :  that  thev  followed  him  not  so  much  to  a  war 
If  to  assured  victory  and  certain  spoils.  *  The  army  answered  this  discourse 
«ith  universal  shouts  of  joy,  and  reiterated  protestations  of  service  and  fidelity.! 

The  Romans  had  formed  three  armies  out  of  their  troops  in  Ibe  several  pajrta 
9f  Asia  Minor.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Cassius,  who  had  the  .government 
of  the  province  of  Peigamus ;  the  second  by  Manilla  Aquilius ;  the  third  by  Q^Op- 
pios,  proconsul  in  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  Each  of  them  had  forty  thousand 
meki,  including  the  cavaliy.  Besides  these  troops»  Nicomedes  had  fifty  thousand 
loot,  and  six  thousand  horse.  They  be^an  the  war,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
without  waitinr  orders  from  Rome,  and  bad  carried  it  on  with  so  much  n^li- 
IjBOce,  and  so  little  conduct,  that  they  were  all  three  defeated  on  di&rent  occa- 
sions, and  their  armies  ruined.  Aouilius  and  Oppius  themselves  were  taken  pri- 
MMiers,  and  treated  with  all  kinds  ot  insults.  Mithridates, considering  Aquilius  as 
Ae  principal  author  of  the  war,  treated  him  with  the  highest  indignities.  He 
made  him  past  in  review  before  the  troops,  and  presented  him  as  a  s%ht  to  the 
neoi>]e,  mounted  on  an  ass,  obligiiK^  him  to  cry  out  with  a  load  voice, tluit  he  was 
Manius  AquiTius.  At  other  times  ne  oblig[ed  him  to  walk  on  ibot  with  his  hands 
fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  horse,  that  drew  him  alopg.  At  last  he  made  him  swal- 
low molten  lead,  and  put  him  to  death  with  tbe  most  excruciatiig  torments.. 
Thi^  people  of  Mittylene  had  treacherously  delivered  him  up  to  Milhrldates, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  sick,  and  had  retired  to  their  city  for  the  recoveiy  of 
liis  health. 

•[  Mithridates,  who  was  desirous  6f  gaining  the  people's  hearts  by  his  reputa- 
tion lor  clemencjr,  sent  home  all  the  ureeks,  whom  be  bad  taken  {prisoners,  and 
»Hpplied  them  with  provisions  fi>r  their  Journey  .;t  "^^^  instance  of  bis  good- 
«ess  and  lenity  opened  the  gates  of  all  the  cities  to  him.  The  people  came 
out  to  meet  him  every  where  with  acclamations  of  joy.  They  gave  hiin  es- 
eessive  praises,  called  him  the  preserver,  the  father  of  Uie  people,  the  deliverer 
(/  Asia,  with  all  the  other  names  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  to  which  he  bad  a  just 

'    for  he  passed  for  the  prince  of  his  tiroes,  who  could  drink  most  without 
g  disordered ;  a  quality  he  valued  himself  upon,  and  thought  much  to  his 
ii^tMHir.j^ 

The  fruits  of  his  first  victories  were  the  conquest  of  all  Bithynia,  fiK>m  wbic^ 
Nicomedes  was  driven;    "  ^'  ,«.,..         *   « 

of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  r  ^      «       , 

Having  found  at  Stratonicea  a  youn^  i 
oiina,  he  took  her  along^  with  him  in  his  train. 

Mithridates,  considering  that  the  Romans,  and  all  the  Italians  in  general,  who 
were  at  that  time  in  Asia  Minor,  upon  different  affairs,  carried  on  secret  intrigues 
niiLch  to  the  prejudice  of  his  interests,  sent  private  orders  from  Ephesus,  wnene 
he  then  was,  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  magistrates  of  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  massacre  them  all  upco  a  certain  day.||  The  women,  childeen^ 
and  domestics  were  included  in  this  prescription.    To  these  orders  was  annexed 

•  None  M  dir^nma  WW  tmMiMamm  ingfedl.  Nem  iMi^ae  eal»  Arias  evw  tedipenitiM  mIM»  mc  ioU 
^rtiliiu,  nee  uriittim  ouiltitiMliac  •!»*£ bmm  ;  mmffmuoq^  Umpom  parien.  o»ji  at  ■wiHUi.  Md  Mt  festan 
M«-«ii.  Bctaros,  bello  dubiinn  facili  m«jps  an  oben — tMitamqua  ■•  arida  ejqpectat  Aaia.  ut  eUaai  vaeiktMi^a- 
rf  t;  adeotUit  odinm  Rottanorwn  incunit  rapacitai  procontolum,  Mctio  piibricanonim»  calamnie  litium.— 
l^iutin  — — Seetio  Mblic*iioniai,  **  in  tbia  paaaag «,  proparlr  tf ynifiet^tbe  forcibla  «al«  «^th«  foods  of  tbote, 
who,  for  default  of  pa^nant  of  tazct  and  imposU,  had  tbair  eatatos.aod  aliaete  WUMd  0»  wid  aaU  bj  tba 
Mblirans.**  CaluoMuai  litom.  •«  are  Ui«  oojvst  quirks  and  cfatcaoerj  wbieh  aeired  aa  pretexts  fefdcpoVi* 
tog  tb^  tieb  of  tbaireslAlMi  either  opon  aceovnt  of  taves,  or  under  soa»e  other  ooloor.** 
^  t  Justin.  I.  33.  c  3—7. 
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ft  pnlMbitioQ  to  gWt  inlwineiit  to  those  who  should  he  kOlea.  Thenr  eitatai 
ftnd  cffwts  were  to  be  eonfiacated  ibr  the  itte  of  th^  king;  and  the  murderer^ 
A  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  such  as  should  conceal  the  \Wvag  or  burr  the  dead} 
aiKi  a  lettard  appointed  for  whoever  discovered  those  that  were  hid.  Libertr 
was  given  to  the  slaves  who  killed  their  masters ;  and  debtors  foiziven  bail 
their  debts,  for  killing^  their  creditors.  The  recital  only  of  this  sanguinaiy  ordec 
is  enou|;fa  to  make  one  tremble  with  horror.  What  then  must  have  been  tbo 
desolation  in  all  these  provinces,  when  it  was  put  in  execution !  Eighty  thousand 
Romans  and  Italians  were  butchered  in  consequence  of  it.  Some  make  the 
dain  amount  to  almost  twice  that  number.* 

Ibiviiig  been  infonned  that  there  was  a  neat  treasure  at  Cos,  he  sent  people 
thithar  to  seize  it  Cleopatra^  queen  of  &3rpt,  had  deposited  it  there,  wnen 
she  vndertook  the  war  in  rhcetticia,  s^inst  her  son  Lathy rus.  Besides  this  trea- 
sure,  ther  found  eight  hundred  talents,  which  the  Jews  in  Asb  Minor  had  de- 
posited them,  when  they  saw  the  war  ready  to  break  outf 

All  those  who  had  found  means  to  escape  this  general  slaujditer  m  Asia,  had 
taken  refuge  at  Rhodes,  which  received  them  with  joy,  and  ammled  them  a  se- 
cure retpsat.  Mithridates  laid  siege  to  that  city  inefiectually ,  which  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  raise,  after  having  been  in  danger  of  being  taken  himself  in  a  sea- 
fight,  wherein  he  fost  many  of  his  sbips.| 

w  hen  he  had  made  himself  master  oi  Asia  Minor,  Mithridates  sent  Arch«* 
Jaus,  one  of  his  generals,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  into  Greece*  That  general  took  Athens,  and  chose  it  for  his  residencf, 
giving  all  orders  Irom  thence  in  regard  to  the  war  on  that  side.  During  his  sta^ 
there,  he  engaged  most  of  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece  in  the  interests  of  hs 
master.  He  reduced  Delos  by  force,  which  bad  revolted  ftwa  the  Atheniani^ 
and  reinstated  them  in  the  possession  of  it.  He  sent  them  the  sacred  treasure. 
kept  in  that  island  by  Aristion,  to  whom  he  ^ave  two  thousand  men  as  a  guara 
for  the  money.  Aristion  was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  Epicunia. 
He  employea  the  two  thousand  men  under  his  command  to  seize  all  authority 
at  Athene,  where  he  exercised  a  most  cruel  tyranny,  putting  many  of  the  cilf 
sens  to  death,  and  sending  many  to  Mithridates,  upon  pretence  that  they  wei% 
of  the  Roman  faetion«§ 

Such  was  the  state  of  afl&irs  when  Sylla  was  chaTf^ed  with  the  war  again^ 
Mithridates.  He  set  out  immediately  for  Greece  with  five  legions,  and  some 
cohorts  and  cavalry.  Mflfaridates  was  at  ^t  time  at  Pergamus,  where  he  disH 
tributed  rbbes,  governments,  and  c^her  rewards  to  his  friends.!! 

Upon  SjHa's  arrival,  all  the  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  except  Athei4, 
which,  sunyected  to  the  tyrant  Aristion's  yoke,  was  obliged  unwillir^y  to  op^ 
pose  him.  The  Roman  eeneral  havmg  entered  Attica,  divided  his  troops  Into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  be  sent  to  besiege  Aristion  in  the  citv  of  Athens,  and 
wtdt  the  other  ms^hed  in  person  to  the  port  of  Piraeus,  which  was  a  kind  or 
aeooad  city,  whete  Archehms  had  diurt  himself  up,  Telyin^  upon  the  strength 
of  Uie  place,  the  walls  being  almost  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  of  hewn  stone. 
The  work  was  indeed  veiy  strong,  and  had  been  raised  by  the  order  of  Peri- 
des  in  the  Petoponnesian  war,  when  the  hopes  of  victoty  depending  solely  upoo 
tto  port,  he  had  fortified  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

The  lie^ht  of  the  walls  did  not  amaze  Syfta.    He  employed  all  sorts  of  en- 

Sioes  in  battering  U^  and  made  continual  assaults.  If  he  had  waited  a  tittle, 
eaaight  have  taken  ^  higher  eitv  without  strikii^  a  blow,  which  was  reduced' 
by  fomine  to  the  last  extremity.  But  being  in  haste  to  return  to  Rome,  and  ap^ 
preheoding  the  changes  that  might  happen  there  in  his  absence,  he  spareil 
neither  danger,  attacEs,  nor  expense,  in  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  that 
war*  Without  enumemtlngtlie  rest  of  tite  warlike  stores  aiid  equipage,  twent/ 
tlMusamlmulaswereeoostaiitlyemployed  in  woikmg  the  machines  oiu     Wooq 
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ba|;p«iiiqf  to  &11  abort,  from  the  great  contmnpiioii  madeofit  in  die  mnU^eB 
which  were  oAen  either  broken  or  8|K»Ied  by  the  Tast  weie;ht  they  carried*  or 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  did  not  spare  the  sacred  g;royes.  He  cot  down  the  trees 
fo  the  walks  of  the  Academy  and  Lyceum,  which  were  the  finest  and  best  plao- 
ned  in  the  suburbs,  and  caused  the  high  walls  tliat  joined  the  port  to  tie  dty 
to  be  demolished,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ruins  in  erecting  bis  woiks  and 
canyiqg  on  his  approaches. 

As  he  had  occasion  for  great  sums  of  money  in  this  war,  and  desired  to  attach 
the  soldiers  to  his  interests,  and  to  animate  them  by  great  rewards,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  inviolable  treasures  of  the  temples,  and  caused  the  finest  and  moert 
Precious  gifts,  consecrated  at  Epidaurus  and  Olympia,  to  be  broi^t  from  thence. 
He  wrote  to  the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delphos, "  that  they  would  act 
wiseljr  in  seodiqg  him  the  treasures  of  the  god,  because  they  would  be  more  se*- 
cure  mhis  hands ;  and  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  them,  he  would 
return  the  Value  after  the  war.'*  At  the  same  time  he  sent  one  of  his  friends, 
named  Caph]8»  a  native  of  Phocis,  to  Delphos,  to  receive  all  those  treasores  by 
irekrfat. 

When  Caphis  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  was  afraid,  out  of  reverence  for  the  god, 
to  meddle  with  the  gifts  consecrated  to  him,  and  wept,  in  the  presence  otthe 
Amphictfons,  die  necessity  imposed  upon  him.  Upon  which  some  penon  there 
having  said,  that  he  heard  the  sound  ot  Apollo's  lyre  from  the  inside  oi  the  sane- 
tuaiy^  Caphis,  whether  he  really  believed  it,  or  was  lor  takiqg  that  o^xasioQ 
to  strike  Sylla  with  a  religious  awe,  wrote  him  an  account  of  what  happened. 
i(]rlla,  deriding  hissimplicity, replied,  '*  that  be  was  surprised  be  should  not  com- 
prehend, that  singing  was  a  sign  of  joy,  and  by  no  means  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment ;  and  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  treasures  boldly,  and 
be  assured,  that  the  god  saw  him  ao  it  with  pleasure,  and  gave  them  to  him 
himself." 

Plutarch,  on  this  occasion,  observes  upon  the  difference  between  the  ancient 
Roman  generals,  and  those  of  the  times  we  now  speak  of.  The  ftNrmer,  whom 
merit  alone  had  raised  to  office,  and  who  had  no  views  from  employments  but 
the  public  good,  knew  how  to  make  the  soldiers  respect  and  obey  them,  with- 
out descencung  to  use  low  and  unworthy  methods  for  that  purpose.  They  com- 
manded troops  that  were  wise,  disciplined,  and  well  inured  to  execute  the  or- 
ders oi  their  generals  without  replv  or  delay.  '*  Truly  kiqgs,"  saysPhitarcb, 
^n  the  grandeur  and  nobility  of  tneir  sentiments,  but  simple  and  modest  pri- 
vate persons  in  their  train  ana  equipage,*  they  put  the  state  to  no  other  expense 
hi  the  dischaige  of  their  offices  than  what  was  reasonable  and  necessai^,  con- 
ceiving it  more  shameful  in  a  captain  to  flatter  his  soldiers  than  to  fear  his  ene* 
mies.'^  Things  were  much  changed  in  the  times  we  now  apesk  of.  The  Ro- 
man generals,  abandoned  to  insatiable  ambition  and  luxiuy,  were  obliged  to 
make  themselves  slaves  to  their  soldiers,: and  buy  their  services  by  rifts  propor^ 
tioned  to  their  avidity,  and  often  by  the  toleration  and  hnpunity  ofthe  greatest 
crimes. 

Sylla,  in  consequence,  was  perpetually  inextreme  want  of  money  to  satisfy  his 
troops,  and  then  more  than  ever,  K>r  cany  it^  on  the  siege  he  had  engaged  in ;  die 
iuccessof  which  seemed  to  him  ofthe  highest  importance,  both  as  to  Dishonour  and 
safety.  He  was  for  depriving  Bfithridat^s  of  the  aalj  city  he  had  left  in  Greece. 
and  which,  bv  preventing  tbe  Romans  from  passing  into  Asia,  made  all  hopes  ot 
conquering  that  prince  vain,  and  would  oblige  Sylla  to  return  shameliil^  into 
Italy,  where  he  would  have  found  more  terrible  enemies  in  Marias  and  bia  fiic- 
ti{Mu  He  was  besides  sensibly  galled  by  the  offensive  railleiy  in  which  AriatiOD 
indu^ll^d  eveiy  day  against  himself  and  his  wife  Metella. 

It  la  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  attack  or  defence  was  coodiicled  widi  moet 
^mr ;  ibr  bodi  sides  behaved  with  hicredible  courase  and  .re9dkitioB«  Tho 
i^^wcre  fi«qiient,and  attended  widi  almost  batUes  in  form,  in  which  die 

^  *  'A«ft*  n  vaTi  4«x«f f  |kciXi«&i  m4  ^9mX$  WnKa$  ^«f«fc 


abvditer  was  mtt,  and  the  loss  geimally  not  very  ooequal.  Hie  besieeed 
womd  not  ha?«oeeo  in  a  oondition  to  hare  made  so  ykoroiis  a  defence,  if  &ef 
had  not  received  several  considerable  reinforcements  by  sea. 

What  hurt  them  the  most,  was  the  secret  treacheiy  of  two  Athenian  slavei 
that  were  in  the  Piraeus.  Those  slaves,  whether  out  of  affection  to  the  Roman 
party,  or  desirous  of  providing  lor  their  own  safety,  in  case  the  place  were  taken, 
wrote  upon  leaden  balls  all  that  passed  within,  and  threw  them  with  slin^  tb 
the  Romans ;  so  that  whatever  wise  measures  Archelaus  took,  who  defended 
the  Piraeus,  while  Ariston  commanded  in  the  city,  were  rendered  usel^^ss.  He 
resolved  to  make  a  general  sally:  the  traitors  threw  a  leaden  ball  with  this  in- 
telligence upon  it :  *'  To-morrow  at  such  an  hour,  the  foot  will  attack  your 
works,  and  me  horse  your  cainp."  Syila  laid. ambushes,  and  repulsed  the  be- 
sieged with  loss.  A  convoy  ot  provisions  was  in  the  night  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  city,  that  was  in  want  of  eveiy  thing.  Upon  advice  of  the  same  kin<^ 
the  convoy  was  intercepted. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Athem'ans  defended  themselves 
like  lions.  They  found  means  either  to  burn  most  of  the  machines  erected 
against  the  walls,  or  by  undermining  them,  to  throw  them  down  and  break  them 
to  pieces. 

The  Romans,  on  their  side,  behaved  wkh  no  less  vigour.  By  the  help  of 
mines,  also,  they  made  a  passage  to  the  foot  of  the  walls^  under  which  ther 
excavated  the  ground,  and  having  propt  the  tbundations  with  beams  of  wooa. 
they  aAerwards  set  fire  to  the  props  with  a  great  quantity  of  pitch,  sulphur,  and 
tow.  When  those  beams  were  burned,  part  of  the  wail  fell  down  with  a  hor- 
rible noise,  and  a  laige  breach  was  opened,  through  which  the  Romans  advanced 
to  the  assault.  The  battle  continued  a  great  while  with  eoual  ardour  on  both 
sides  ;  but  the  Romans  ware  at  length  obliged  to  retire.  The  next  day  they 
rpnewed  the  attack.  The  besieged  had  built  a  new  wall  during  the  night  n 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  the  place  where  the  other  had  feUen ;  and  the  Romans 
found  it  impossible  to  force  it 

Sylla,  discouraged  by  so  obstinate  a  defence,  resolved  to  attack  the  Pirseui 
no  longer,,  but  confined  himself  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine.  The  cit  v,  on  tha 
other  Side,  was  at  the  last  extremity;.  A  bushel  of  barley  had  been  sold  in  it  for 
a  thousand  drachmas.  The  inhabitants  did  not  only  eat  the  grass  and  roots., 
which  they  found  about  the  citadel,  but  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  the  leather  or 
shoes,  which  they  boiled  soft.  In  the  midst  of  the  public  miseiy,  the  tyrant 
passed  his  days  and  nights  in  debauch.  The  senators  and  priests  went  to  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  oonjuriog  him  to  have  pity  on  the  city,  and  to  obtain  a 
capitulation  from  Sylla :  be  dispersed  them  with  arrows,  and  in  that  manner 
drove  them  from  his  presence.  ^ 

He  did  not  demand  a  cessation  of  arms,  nor  send  deputies  to  Sylla,  till  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity.  As  those  deputies  made  no  proposals,  and  asketi 
nothii^  of  him  to  the  purpose,  but  ran  on  in  praising  and  extolline  Theseus, 
Eumoipus,  and  the  explmts  of  tftie  Athenians  against  the  Medes,  Sylhi  was  tired 
with  their  discourse,  and  interrupted  them  by  saying,  ''You  may  go  back  again, 
and  keep  your  rhetorical  flourishes  to  yourselves.  For  my  part,  I  was  not  sent 
to  Athens  to  be  inlcNrmed  of  your  ancient  prowess,  but  to  chastise  your  modem 
rev<Jt.»' 


by  idiich  the  enemy  might  easily  scale  the  walls.  At  their  return  into  the 
camp,  they  related  what  they  had  heard  to  Syth.  The  parley  had  been  to  no 
purpose.  Sylla  did  not  nedect  the  mtelligence  given  him.  The  next  nt|;fat  he 
went  in  person  to  take  a  view  of  the  place ;  and  finding  the  wall  actually  ac- 
cefsiWe,  be  ordered  ladders  to  be  raised  against  it,  began  the  at^tck  there,  and 
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Jbvliv  VMfc  bintelf  matkmr  of  the  wi^,  ailer  a  we^  restdtMiCe  enteiied'  fbm 
Oty*  He  ivould  not  sulier  it  to  be  set  on  firey-but  abandoned  it  to  be  plundered 
by  ihe  soldiers,  who,  in  several  houses,  found  human  flesh  which  had  been 
dressed  to  be  eaten.  A  dreadful  slau^ter  ensued.  The  next  day  all  the  slaves 
w««  sold  by  auction,  and  liberty  was  granted  to  the  citizens  who  had  escaped 
the  swords  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  a  veiy  small  number.  He  besieged  the 
citadel  the  same  day,  where  Ariston,  and  those  who  had  td^en  refuge  there, 
were  aoon  so  much  reduced  hy  &mine,  that  they  were  forced  to  surrenoer.  The 
^frant,  his  guards,  and  all  who  had  been  in  office  under  him,  were  put  to  death. 

Sone  few  da^s  ailer,  S;plla  made  himself  master  of  the  Piraeus,  and  burned 
all  its  fortifications,  especially  the  arsenal,  which  had  been  built  by  Philo,  iSbe 
celebrated  architect,  and  was  a  wonderful  fabric.  Archeiaus,  by  the  help  of 
his  fleet  had  retired  to  Munichia,  another  port  of  Attica. 

TIns  year  was  fetal  to  the  arms  oi  M ithndates.  Taxiles,  one  of  his  generals, 
vrived  m  Oreece  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thooaaad  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  ninety  chariots  anned  with  scythes. 
Aichelau8,tbat  general's  brother,  waa  at  that  time  fn  the  port  of  Munichia,  and 
would  neither  remove  from  the  sea,  nor  come  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans ;  but 
he  endeavoured  to  protract  the  war,  and  cut  off  their  provisions.  This  was  very 
wiae  conduct,  for  Sylla  began  to  be  in  want  of  them  ;  so  that  femine  obliged 
him  to  quit  Attica,  and  to  enter  the  fruitful  plains  of  Boeotia,  where  Hortensius 
jomed  him.  Their  troops  being  um'ted,  they  took  possession  of  a  fertile  emi- 
nence in  the  midst  of  the  plains  of  Elatea,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  rivulet. 
When  they  had  formed  their  camp,  the  enemy  could  immediately  discover  their 
amatt  number,  which  amounted  to  only  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  bun* 
4red  horse.  This  induced  the  generals  of  Archeiaus  to  press  him  in  the  wannest 
flftanner  to  VNroceed  to  action.  They  did  not  obtain  his  consent  without  great 
difficulty.  Thej[  immediately  began  to  move,  and  covered  the  whole  plain 
«nth  horses,  chariots,  and  their  innumerable  troops :  for  when  the  two  brothers 
were  joined,  their  armjy  was  very  formidable.  The  noise  and'  cries  of  so  manj 
thousaod  men  preparing  for  battle,  and  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  then 
array,  were  equally  terrible.  The  brightness  of  their  armour,  maffnificent^r 
adorned  with  ^M  and  silver,  and  the  lively  colours  of  the  Median  and  Scythian 
coats,  of  aitos,  mingled  with  the  glitter  of  brass  and  steel,  reflected  a  kind  of 
fays*  which,  while  they  dazzled  the  sight,  filled  the  soul  with  terror.* 

The  Romans,  seized  with  dread,  kept  close  within  their  intrenchments.  Sylla, 
not  being  able  av  his  discourse  and  remonstrances  to  remove  their  fear,  and  not 
being  willing  to  force  them  to  fight  in  th«ir  present  discouragement,  was  obliged 
to  lie  still,  and  suffer,  thoi^h  with  mat  impatience,  the  bravadoes  and  insult- 
itg  derision  of  the  barbarians.  They  conceived  so  great  a  contempt  for  him 
in  consequence,  that  they  negleeted  to  observe  any  disciplme.    Few  of  them 


Sylla  was  in  the  last  despair,  ftben  be  saw  the  cities  of  the  allies  destroyed 
before  hia  eyes,for  want  of  power  tormake  his  army  %ht.  He  at  last  thought 
of  a  stratagem,  whieh  w^  to  give  the  troops  no  repose,  and  to  keep  them  in- 
cessantly at  work  in  turning  the  little  river  Cephisus,  which  was  near  his  camp, 
and  m  digging  deep  and  large  fosses,  under  pretence  of  their  better  security : 
but  with  th^  design,  that  when  they  should  be  tireid  c^such  great  fatkues,  fhef 
might  prefer  the  hazard  of  a  battle  to  the  continuance  of  then"  labour.  His 
stratttttm  wa8.succe8sfia.  After  having  worked  without  intermission  three  days, 
as  Sylla,  accordisg  to  custom,  wa»  taking  a  view  of  their  progress,  they  cried 
Oijt  to  him  with.one  voice,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Sylfa  suffered  him- 
siMf  to  be  exceedingly  «)£treate<i,and  did  not  comply  for  some  time :  but  when 
he  saw  their  ar^ouf  mcr«ase  firom  this  opposition, he  made  them  standtotheir 
armSy  and  marched  agauist  the  enemy. 


The  iMttk  WM  MifM  "f^  ChemiiM.  The  mimmy  h«d  jpnmmMJ  Ihem* 
telirest  with  a  neat  body  el  troops,  ef  a  veiy  advwiai^Mua  potL  called  The* 
xittni :  U.  wa«  toe  ridgo  of  a  steep  mountain,  wbicfa  extended  itselfttpon  the  left 
ilaiik  of  the  Romans,  and  was  veiy  pioper  to  check  their  motioos.  Two  men 
of  Cberomea  came  to  SyUa,  and  promised  him  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  pest, 
if  be  would  give  them  a  small  number  of  chosen  troops,  which  be  did.  In  the 
mean  time,  be  drew  up  bis  army  in  order  of  battle,  divided  his  bocse  hrtwetn 
the  two  wio^,  taking  the  right  himself,  and  giving  the  left  to  Hurena.  Galba 
and  Horteusius  formed  a  second  line.  Uortensius,  on  the  left  of  it,  supported 
Mtirena ;  while  Gaiba,  on  the  ri|^t,  did  the  same  for  Sylla.  The  bemriani 
bad  already  besun  to  extend  their  horse  and  light-armed  foot,  in  a  lai||;e  com* 
pass,  with  the  design  of  surrounding  the  second  line,  and  chaigiqg  k  in  the 
rear. 

At  that  instant,  the  two  men  of  CSieroMea  haviiv  gained  the  tx>p  of  Thurnmi, 
with  their  small  troops,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  showed  them- 
selves on  a  sudden.  The  barbarians,  surprised  and  teirified.immedaalefy  took 
to  flagbL  Pressing  against  each  other  upon  the  declivity  of  the  motintain,  they 
ran  precipitately  down  it  before  the  enemy,  who  chaiged  and  punned  them 
closely  down  the  hill ;  so  that  about  thiee  thousand  men  wero  killed  upon  the 
mountain.  Of  tlxkse  that  escaped,  some  fell  into  the  bands  of  Muieaa,mohad 
just  before  farmed  himself  in  battle.  Havieg  marched  against  them,  he  inter* 
cepted,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them :  the  rest,  who  endeavoured  k>  re- 
gain their  camp,  fell  back  on  the  main  body  of  their  troops  with  so  much  pre* 
cipitatk>n,that  tbey  threw  the  whole  army  mto  terror  and  confosioo,and  nuMle 
their  generals  kise  much  time  in  restoai|gerder,whiGh  wasoneof  tbepiiocipal 
causes  of  their  defeat. 

SyUa,  to  take  advantage  of  this  disorder,  marched  against  them  with  so  much 
rigour,  and  passed  the  space  between  the  two  armies  with  such  rapidity,  that 
he  prevented  the  e&ct  of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  The  lc«ve  of 
these  chariots  depended  upon  the  length  of  thev  course,  which  gaire  impe- 
tuosity and  violence  to  their  motion :  instead  of  which,  a  short  space,  that  did 
not  leave  room  for  their  career,  rendered  them  useless  and  ine^tual,  as  the 
barbarians  experienced  at  this  time.  The  first  chariots  came  on  so  slowlj,  and 
with  so  little  effect,  that  &e  Romans  easily  pushed  them  back,  and  with  great 
noise  aivi  lojid  lau^ter  called  for  more,^  as  wes  customaiy  at  Rome  in  the  cha 
rjot-races^of  the  circus. 

After  those  chariots  were  removed,  the  two  armies  oame  to  bk>wi»  The  bar 
Xiarians  presented  their  long  pikes,  and  kept  close  order  with  their  bucklers 
joined,  so  that  they  could  not  be  broken ;  and  the  Romans  throw  down  theii 
javelins,  and,  with  sword  in  hand,  removed  the  enemies'  pikes,  ui  order  te  join 
and  chaige  them  with  great  fury.  What  increased  their  animosity  was  ^  sight 
of  fifteen  thousand  slaves,  whom  the  king's  gpenerals  had  withd^wn  from  them 
br  the  promiaeof  their  liberty,  and  misted  among  the  heavy  aniied  foot.  Those 
slaves  nad  90  much  resolution  and  raravmr,  that  they  sustained  the  sbeekof  the 
Roman  foot  without  giftie^  way.  Thcar  battle  was  so  deep  and  so  well  closed, 
that  the;  Romans  coiud  neither  broak  nor  move  them,  till  the  light«raied  foot 
of  the  second  jine  had  tkxoma  tbem  into  disorder,  by  the  dischaigeof  tfieir  ar- 
rows, and  of  stories  from  their  slings,  vi4iich  forced  them,  to  give  ground. 

Ardbefotts^hav^iog  made  bis  rigbt  wing  advance  to  surround  the  feftcf  the  Ro« 
DMofl,  Hodensius  led  on  the  troops  under  his  comra»id  to  take  him  in  flank ; 
which  Archelaus  seeing,  he  ordered  two  thousand  horse  to  wheel  about.  Ikr* 
lei^ius,  upon  the  point  of  being  ovei|iowered  by  diat  great  body  d*  bene,  re* 
tired  by  degrees  toward  the  mountains,  perceiving  himself  toe  far  fraos  the  main 
body;  and  ufion  the  point  of  beipg  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  SyUa,  witb  great 
part  of  bis  right  wing  that  bad  not  vet  engaged,  merehed  to  bis  relief.  From 
the  dust  mised  by  tlKise  treeps,  Aarchelaus  Judged  i«4iat  they  wer»i  ^nd  ksmmg 
Hortensius.  he  turned  about  toward  the  place  Sylla  had  quitted,  in  hopes  be 
should  find  no  difficultj  in.4eleati^  the  fighVwing  without  its  general. 
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TttiMei  at  flte  tame  ttne  led  oo  hk  loot,  amMkI  wil^  hnmn  AMdB^  «Kaingt 
MurMM ;.  fdiHe  each  side  raised  g^t  cries,  which  made  the  neigl^boilriqr  hilli 
nsouod*  Sylle  baited  on  that  noise,  not  knowing:  well  to  which  side  he  UKmld 
hasten.  At  hng^  he  thoog;ht  it  most  expedient  to  retam  to  his  former  post, 
and  support  his  right  wine.  He  therefore  sent  Hortensios  to  assist  Mnrena  with 
four  cohorts,  and  taking^  the  fifth  with  him,  he  flew  to  his  rig^ht  wing:,  which  he 
found  engased  in  battle  with  Arcbelaus,  neither  side  havinr  the  adTantag;e.  But 
as  soon  as  he  appeared,  that  wine,  taking:  new  couraee  ntNn  the  presence  of 
their  general,  opened  their  way  tmoug:h  the  troops  of  Ardielaus,  put  them  to 
fl4i;ht,  and  pursued  them  vi^roosly  for  a  considerable  time. 

After  his  ^^t  success,  without  losing:  a  moment,  he  marched  to  the  aid  of 
Muisna.  Fmding  him  also  victorious,  and  that  be  had  defeated  Taxiles,  be 
joined  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Tanouisbed.  A  g:reat  number  of  the  barbarians 
wera  killed  in  the  plain,  and  a  much  greater  cut  to  pieces  in  endearoiHing  to 
gain  their  camp;  so  that,  of  many  thousand  men,  only  ten  thousand  escaped, 
who  fled  to  the  city  of  Chakis.  ^lla  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  that  oiriy  fourteen 
of  his  men  were  missing,  and  that  two  of  them  returned  the  same  evening. 

To  celebrate  so  great  a  yic]k>iy,  he  gare  the  mustc-games  at  Thebes,  and 
caused  jedges  to  come  from  the  neighiKNirine  Grecian  cities  to  distribute  the 
prises;  for  he  had  an  implacable  aversion  to  ue  Thebans.  He  even  deprived 
them  of  half  their  territory,  which  he  consecrated  to  Apollo  I^thius,  and  Jupi- 
ter Olympus ;  and  decreed,  that  the  money  he  had  taken  out  of  the  temi^es  oi 
those  gods  should  be  repaid  out  of  their  revenues.* 

TtiM  nimes  were  no  sooner  over,  than  he  received  advice,  that  L.  Valerius 
FUoeua  or  the  adverse  party,  for,  at  this  time,  the  divisions  between  Marius  smd 
Sylla  were  at  the  highest,  had  been  elected  consul,  and  had  alreacfy  crossed  the 
Ionian  sea  with  an  army,  in  appearance  against  Mitbridates.  but  In  realttr  ^inst 
himself.  For  this  reason  he  began  his  march  to  Thessaiy,  as  with  design  tQ 
meet  him.  But  on  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Meiitea,  in  Thesmty,  news  came  to 
him  from  all  sides,  that  all  the  places  hie  had  left  i'>  his  r^ar  were  plundered  by 
another  of  the  king's  armies,  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  the  first:  for 
IXifylaus  had  arrived  at  Chalcis  with  a  great  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were 
eij|:htT  thousand  men,  the  best  equipped,  the  most  warlike,  and  best  disciplined 
ot  all  the  troops  of  Mitbridates,  ana  thrown  himself  into  Bceetia,  and  poe»essed 
himself  ci  the  whc^  country,  in  order  to  bring  Sylla  to  a  battle.  Arc^laus 
would  have  diverted  him  from  that  design,  by  givmff  htm  an  eiact  account  of 
the  battle  he  had  so  latdy  lost ;  but  his  counsel  and  remonstrances  had  no  ef- 
fect He  soon  knew  that  the  advice  he  had  given  luffl  was  higfafy  reasonable  and 
judicious. 

He  chasedie  platnofOrehomenosforthefieldof  battle.  SyHa  caused  fosses 
lo  be  dug  on  each  side  of  the  plain,*  to  deprive  the  enemy  oi  the  advantage  ot 
an  ojpeo  countiy,  and  to  remove  them  toward  the  marshes.  The  bariiiarians 
fell  furiously  on  the  workmen,  dinned  them,  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  that 
supported  them.  *  Sylla,  seekig  his  army  flying  in  this  manner,  quitted  his  hone 
imflMdiately,  and  seizing  one  of  his  ensigns,  he  pushed  forwaid  toward  the 
einmy  tbro«f^  those  that  fled,  ciyinfl:  to  Siem.  *^Tor  me,  Romans,  I  think  it 

glorious  to  die  hera.  But  for  you,  when  you  snaft  be  asked  where  you  aban- 
oned  your  general,  remember  to  say,  it  was  at  Orehomenos."  T%ey  could 
not  snfler  thoee  reproaches,  and  returoM  to  the  chaive  with  such  foiy  tet  the 
tioopsof  Arcbelaus  turned  their  backs.  The  barbariMis  came  on  ^^ain  in  hel- 
ler order  than  before,  and  were  again  reputed  with  greater  loss. 

The  nest  day  at  sunrise,  Sylla  M  back  his  troops  toward  the  enemy's  tamp. 
lo  continue  his  trenches,  and  fallinr  upon  those  who  were  detached  to  dckmai 
and  drive  away  the  workmen,  he  charged  them  ioluriDUs]y,thatheputthemto 
lugbt.  These  ^uew  die  tmops  whobad continued  in  the  camp,  intosuch  terror^ 
tfwtths^were  afraid  to  slay  todefend  it  SyUaentereditwItttbotayHilflsa, 
'*'**^^ "       ■  .-...-,     -.^  -       ,    ^  ^ ^^ 
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md  fnuk  Wmself  natter  of  it.  Tlie  manhM  in  m  mpMnt  iiMi»4j^  with 
bkxxU  and  the  dike  fiUed  with  dead  bodies.  The  eoeoiies,  in  diflmnt  attackai 
lost  the  greater  part  of  tbeir  tnx>ps  $  Aicb^uB  continued  a  great  while  hid  in 
the  marshes,  ana  escaped  at  last  to  Cbalcis. 

The  news  of  all  these  defeats  threw  Mithridates  into  mat  coMtenatiaii. 
However,  as  that  prince  was  l^  nature  fruitful  in  lesourcesHM  did  not  lose  eon- 
rage^  and  applied  nimself  to  repair  his  losses  faj  making  new  leTies.  But  from 
the  fear  that  ms  ill  success  miff ht  give  bir' 


jiight  give  birth  to  some  revolt  or  oonspiracTi^ 

his  person,  as  had  already  happened,  he  took  the  hloodj  precautionoi  putting 
all  whom  be  suspected  to  death,  without  sparing  even  nb  best  friends. 

He  was  not  more  successful  in  Asia  than  his  nnerals  had  been  in  Gieeoe. 
Fimbria,  who  commanded  a  Roman  army  there,  neat  the  remainder  of  his  best 
troops.  He  pursued  the  vanquished  as  &r  as  the  eates  of  Pergaraus,  when 
Mithridates  resided,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  that  place  hiflOselCand  retire  to 
Pitane,  a  maritime  place  of  Troas.  Fimbria  pursued  him  thither,  and  invested 
him  by  land.  But  as  he  had  no  fleet  to  do  the  same  by  sea,  be  sent  to  Lucul- 
lus,  who  cruised  in  the  nei|^bouring  seas  with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  repiesented 
to  him  that  he  might  acquire  immortal  gloiy  by  seizine  the  peiaon  of  Mithri- 
dates, who  could  not  escape  him,  and  by  putting  an  encT to  so  important  a  war. 
Fimbria  and  Lucullus  were  of  two  diiOferent  factions.  The  latter  would  not  be 
concerned  in  the  affiaiirs  of  the  other.  So  that  Mithridates  escaped  bv  sea  to 
Mity lene,  and  extricated  himself  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Tnis  fault 
cost  them  very  dear,  and  is  not  extraordinaiy  in  states  where  misundeistand* 
ings  subsist  between  the  ministers  and  the  generals  of  the  army,  which  make 
them  neglect  the  public  good,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the  glory  of  tbeir 
rivals.* 

Lucullus  afterwards  beat  Mithridates  at  sea  twice,  and  gained  twojgreat  vie- 
tories  over  him..  This  happy  success  was  the  more  surprising,  as  it  was  net 
expected  from  Lucullus  to  distinguish  himself  by  military  exploits.  He  had 
passed  his  youth  in  the  studies  of  the  bar ;  and  during  his  bein^qusstor  in  Asia, 
the  province  had  always  enjoyed  peace.  But  so  happy  a  genius  as  his  did  not 
want  to  be  taught  by  experience,  what  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  lessons,  andii 

fenerally  the  growth  of  many  years.  He  supplied  that  defect  in  some  measurei 
y  employing  the  whole  time  of  bis  journey,  by  land  and  sea,  partljr  in  asking 
questions  of  persons  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  pari^  in  instructing 
himself  by  the  reading  of  history ;  so  that  he  arrived- in  Asia  a  complete  gent- 
ral,  though  he  left  Rome  with  only  a  moderate  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.t 

While  Sylla  was  very  sucoesstuTin  Gbeece,  the  faction  that  opposed  him,  and 
at  that  time  engrossed  all  power  at  Rome,  had  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the 
commonwealj[b*  ^inna  and  Carbo  treated  the  noblest  and  most  considerable 
persons  with  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Most  of  these,  to  aviud  this 
insupportable  tyranny,  had  chosen  to  retire  to  SyUa's  camp,  as  a  |Jace  of  safety ; 
so  that  in  a  short  time,  Sylla  had  a  little  sena^  ahout  him.  His  wife  MeteUa, 
havine  escaped  with  mat  difficulty  with  her  children,  brought  him  an  account, 
that  his  enemies  had  burned  his  house,  and  ruined  his  lands ;  and  begged  him 
to  depart  immediately  to  the  relief  of  those  who  remained  in.  Rome,  and  mvm 
upon  the  point  of  being  made  victims  of  the  same  fuiy. 

Sylla  was  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  On  the  one  side,  the  mis^nUe  condi- 
tion to  which  his  country  was  reduced,  inclined  bun  to  march  directly  to  its  m- 
Ue(;  on  the  other,  be  could  not  resolve  to  leave  imperfect  so  great  and  ua- 
porUnt  an  affak  as  the  war  with  Mithridates.    While  be  was  in  this  cruel  dt- 
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lemina,  a  merduait  came  to  liim,  to  treat  with  him  m  secret  from  Axcfaelaus,  and 
to  make  Wm  seme  {Nopoaals  of  an  acGomroodation.  He  was  sd  exoec^dHnglv 
rejoiced  wIwr  this  man  bad  exphaned  hk  commissioD,  that  be  made  all  possi* 
bJe  baste  to  have  a  conferemx  with  that  general. 

They  bad  an  interview  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea,  near  the  little  city  of  De- 
liMm.  Arcbelaus,  wlio  did  net  know  how  important  it  was  to  SvHa,  to  have  it 
in  b»  power  to  repass  into  Italy,  jnopoeed  to  him  the  miiting  his  interest  with 
tbatot  Mtttuidates:  and  added,  that  nis  master  would  supply  him  with  money, 
troops,  and  ships,  lor  a  war  against  the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Marius. 

Sylla,  witiiDut  seeming  offenided  at  first  with  such  proposals,  exhorted  him.on 
his  side,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  slarery  in  wbidi  he  lived,  under  an  im- 
perioas  and  cruel  prince.  He  added,  that  he  m»ht  take  upon  him  the  title  of 
king  IB  bis  government,  and  ofeed  to  have  him  (feclared  the  ally  and  friend  of 
the HomaB  people,  if  he  would  deliver  up  to  him  the  fleet  of  Mitbridates  under 
bis  commands  Arcbdaus  lejeeted  tbat  proposal  with  indignation,  and  even  ex- 
pressed  to  the  Roman  general,  how  much  he  thought  himself  injured  by  the  sup- 
positioD  of  \m  being  capable  of  such  a  treason.  Upon  which  Sylla,  assumipg 
the  atr  of  gmndeur  and  dignity  so  natural  to  the  Romans,  said  to  him,  ^  if,  beins; 
only  a  slave,  and  at  best  but  an  officer  of  a  barbarian  king,  you  look  upon  it 
as  a  baseness  to  f  uit  the  service  of  your  master,  how  dare  you  to  propose  the 
abandoning  the  mterests  of  the  republic  to  such  a  Roman  as  me  ?  Do  you 
imagine  our  condition  and  afblrs  to  be  equal  ?  Have  you  foigot  my  victories  ? 
Do  you  net  remember  that  you  are  the  self-same  Ardielaus  whom  I  have  de- 
feated in  two  battles,  and  forced  in  the  last  to  hide  himself  in  the  marshes  of 
OrcbomenoaT' 

Archelaus,  confounded  b^  so  bauuhty  an  answer^  sustained  himself  no  longer 
in  the  sequel  of  the  negotiation.  Sylla  got  the  ascendant  entirely ;  and,  dic- 
tating the  law  as  victor,  proposed  the  following  conditions :  '^tbat  Mitbridates 
should  renounce  Asia  and  Paphlagonia :  that  he  should  restore  Bithynia  to  Ni- 
comedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes :  that  he  should  pay  the  Romans  two 
thousand  talents  for  Ibe  expenses  of  the  war,  and  furnish  nim  seventy  armed 
galleys,  with  their  whole  ec^uipa^ :  and  that  Sylla,  on  his  side,  should  secure 
to  Mitbridates  tbe  rest  of  his  dominions,  and  cause  him  to  be  declared  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.''  Arcbelaus  seemed  to  approve  those  conditions ; 
and  despatched  a  courier  immediately  to  communicate  them  to  Mitbridates. 
S^lla  set  out  for  the  Hellespont,  canying  Archelaus  with  him,  whom  he  treated 
with  great  honours. 

He  received  the  ambassadors  ef  Mitbridates  at  Larissa,  who  came  to  declare 
to  him,  that  their  master  accepted  and  ratified  all  the  other  articles,  but  that  he 
desired  be  would  not  deprive  him  of  Paphlagonia ;  and  that  as  to  the  seventy 
galleys,  be  could  by  no  means  comply  with  that  article.  Sylla,  ofifended  at  this 
refusal,  answered  them  in  an  angiy  tone, "  What  say  you  ?  Would  Mitbridates 
keep  possession  of  Paphla^ia ;  and  does  be  refuse  me  the  galleys  I  demanded? 
I  expected  to  have  seen  him  return  me  thanks  upon  his  knees,  for  haviii|^  only 
lef^  fiim  the  hand  with  which  he  butchered  a  faundred  thousand  Romans.  He 
win  change  bis^  ndte  when  I  go  over  to  Asia ;  though  at  present,  in  the  midst  of 
his  court  at  Pergamus,  he  meditates  plans  for  a  war  he  never  saw."  Such  was 
the  lofty  style  oT  SyBa,  who  gave  Mitbridates  to  understand  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  not  use  such  language,  had  he  been  present  at  the  past  battles. 

The  ambassadors,  terrified  with  this  answer,  made  no  reply.  Arcbelaus  en- 
deavoured to  soften  Sylla,  and  promised  him  tnat  Mitbridates  should  consent  to 
«tli  the  articles.  He  set  oat  forthat  purpose ;  and  S|ylla,  after  having  laid  waste 
the  countiy,  returned  into  Macedonia. 

Arcbelaus,  uj^  bis  retum,  joined  bim.  a^  the  city  of  Philippic  and  infoimed 
him,  tbat  Mitbridates  wcvid  accept  the  proposed  conditions:  but  that  be  exeed- 
ingly  desired  to  have  ^  conference  witfi  bim.  What  made  nim  earnest  for  thii 
Intenriew,  was  Juefoar  of  Fimbria,  who  having  killed  Fkeeut)  of  whom  meo* 
tkm  is  made  before,  and  put  biraaelf  at  the  bead  of  tbat  consult  lurmy,  adVABCed 
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by  ^reat  natcli«9  anjost  Mitbridates ;  which  detenniaed  that  pmioc  to  foiJM 
peace  with  Sjlla.  xhey  bad  an  Intervieir  at  Dardania,  a  city  of  Troas.  Mi- 
tbridaies  bad  with  him  two  hu-idred  galleys,  twenty  thousand  foot,  six  thousand 
horse,  and  a  great  number  of  chariots  armed  with  scythes  ;  and  Syila  had  only 
four  cohorts,  and  two  hundred  horse  in  his  company.  When  imtbridates  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  offered  him  his  hand,  Sylia  asked  him,  whether  he  ac« 
celled  the  proposed  conditions  ?  As  the  king  Kept  silence,  Sylla  continued, 
'*  Do  you  not  know,  Mitbridates,  that  it  is  for  supplicants  to  speak,  and  for  the 
victorious  to  bear  and  be  silent  ?^'     Upon  this  Aithridates  began  a  long  apo- 


second  time,  whether  he  would  ratiiy  the  conditions  Archelaus  bad  laid  before 
him.    Mitbridates,  surprised  at  the  bao||[btiness  and  steady  air  of  the  Roman 
general,  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Sylla  then  received  his  embraces 
and  aflerwards  presenting  the  kings  Ariobarzanes  and  Nicoroedes  to  him,  he  re- 
conciled tliem  to  each  other.    Mitbridates,  after  the  deliveiy  of  the  seventy 


galleys  entirely  ea nipped,  and  five  hundred  archers«re>embarked.* 
Sylla  saw  pIainlT«  tnat  this  treaty  of  peace  was  niebly  disagreea 
tro(^«    ^hej  could  not  bear  that  a  prince,  who  of  all  Kings  was  the  most  mor- 


tal enemy  to  Rome,  and  who  in  one  day  had  caused  one  hundred  thousand  Ro- 
man citizens,  dispersed  in  Asia  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  should  be  treated  with 
so  much  favour,  and  even  honour,  and  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans, still  reeking  with  their  blood.  Sylla,  to  justify  his  conduct,  gave  them 
to  understand,  that  if  he  had  r^ected  his  proposals  of  peace,  Mitbridates,  on 
bis  refusal,  would  not  have  failed  to  treat  with  Fimbria  :  and  that,  if  those  two 
enemies  bad  joined  their  forces,  they  would  have  obliged  him  either  to  aban- 
don bis  conquests,  or  hazard  a  battle  against  troops  superior  in  number,  under 
the  command  of  tun  great  captains,  wlw  in  one  day  might  have  deprived  him 
of  the  fniits  of  .il!  Ms  victories. 

Thus  ended  Hmh  nrst  war  with  Mitbridates,  which  had  lasted  four  years,  and 
in  which  Sylla  had  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the 
enemy; ;  recovered  Greece,  Macedonia,  Ionia.  Asia,  and  many  other  provinces, 
of  which  Mitbridates  had  possessed  himself:  and  havin|[  deprived  him  of  a 
great  part  of  his  fleet,  obliged  hhn  to  confine  nims^f  within  the  htmnd^ai  his 
hereditary  doaiinions.  But  what  is  most  to  be  admired  in  Sylla,  is,  that  durinr 
three  years,  wh'de  the  factions  of  Marius  and  Cinna  had  enslaved  Italy,  he  did 
not  dttsemble  his  intentions,  of  turning  his  arms  against  them,  and  yet  contin- 
ued the  war  he  had  begun,  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  conqoer  the 
foreiapn  enemy,  before  he  reduced  and  punished  those  at  home.t  He  was  also 
highly  laudable  for  his  constancy,  in  not  hearkening  to  any  proposals  fiom  Mi- 
tbridates, who  offered  him  considerable  aid  against  his  enemies,  till  that  prince 
had  accented  the  conditions  of  peace  prescribed  to  him. 

Some  aays  after,  Sylla  be^an  bis  march  against  Fimbria,  who  was  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  Tbyatira  in  Lydia,and  having  mariced  out  a  camp  near  his, 
he  began  his  intrenchments.  Fimbria's  soldiers,  who  came  unarmed,  ran  out 
to  salute  and  embrace  those  of  Sylla,  and  assisted  them  with  great  pleasure  in 
forming  their  lines.  Fimbria  seeing  this  change  in  his  troops,  and  fearing 
Sylla  as  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  from  whom  he  oould  expect  no  merpy,  afler 
havine  in  vain  attempted  to  get  him  assassinated,  killed  himself. 

Sy  iTa  condemned  Asia  in  general  to  pa^r  twenty  thousand  talents,  and-  besides 

heir  bouses  to  the  insolence 
upon  them,  and  who  lived 


that,  iijured  individuals  exceedingly,  by  abandoningtheir  houses  to  the  insolence 
and  npackmsness  of  bis  troqis,  whom  he  qnarterMl 
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It  dteeretion  as  ia  cunquered  cities.  For  be  gate  orders  that  every  liost  Aadd 
pfiy  each  soldier  quartered  upon  him  four  drachmas  a  day,  and  entertain  at  ta- 
ble, himself,  and  as  many  of  his  friends  as  be  should  thmk  fit  to  invite ;  that 
each  captain  should  have  fifty  drachmas,  and  besides  that,  a  robe  for  the  house, 
and  another  when  he  went  anroad. 

After  havii^  ponisbed  Asia,  he  set  out  from  Ei>hesus  with  all  his  ships,  and 
arrived  the  third  day  at  Piraeus.  Havii^  been  initiated  in  the  great  mysteries, 
he  took  for  his  own  use  the  libraiy  of  Apeliicon,  in  which  were  the  wctks  of 
Arstotle.  That  philosopher  at  bis  death  had  left  his  writing]B  to  Theophrastes, 
one  cf  his  most  illustrious  disciples.  The  latter  had  transferred  them  to  Ne- 
leus  of  Scepsis,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Per^^mus  in  Asia ;  after  whose 
death,  those  works  fell  mto  the  bands  of  his  heirs,  ignorant  persons,  who  kept 
them  shot  up  in  a  chest.  When  the  kings  of  Pei^amus  began  to  collect  indus- 
triously all  sorts  of  books  for  their  libraiy,  as  tiie  city  of  Scepsis  was  in  their 
dependence,  those  heirs,  apprehending  that  these  works  would  be  taken  from 
them,  thought  proper  to  hide  them  in  a  vault  under  ground,  where  they  remained 
almost  one  nundred  and  thirtyjrears ;  till  the  heirs  of  Neleus's  family,  which,  af- 
ter several  generations^were  fallen  into  extreme  poverty,  brought  them  out  to 
sell  them  to  Apeliicon,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  sought  eveiy  where  for  the  most 
curious  books  tor  his  libraiy.  As  they  were  veiy  much  damaged  by  the  length 
of  time,  and  the  damp  place  where  they  had  lain,  ApelKcon  bad  copies  imme- 
diately taken  of  them,  in  which  there  were  many  chasms ;  because  the  originals 
were  either  rotten  in  many  places,  or  worm-eaten  and  obliterated.  Those  bumks. 
words,  and  letters,  were  filled  up  as  well  as  they  could  be  by  conjecture,  and 
in  some  place^with  mat  want  of  judgment.  From  hence  arose  the  many  dif- 
ficulties in  these  works,  which  bare  ever  since  divided  the  learned  world.  Apel- 
iicon having  died  a  short  time  before  Sylla's  arrival  at  Athens,  he  seized  upon 
bis  libraiy,  and  with  these  works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  found  in  it,  enriched 
his  own  at  Rome.  A  famous  grammarian  of  those  times,  named  Tyrannion, 
who  lived  then  at  Rome,  having  a  great  desire  for  these  woiks  of  Aristotle,  ob- 
tained permission  from  Sylla's  librarian  to  take  a  copy  of  them.  That  copy  was 
communicated  to  Andronicus  the  Rhodian,  who  afterwards  imparted  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  works  of  that  great  philosopher.* 

iBcnov  II.-— iBcoiro  and  thiiid  wahs  with  mithrii>at£S«  tragical  end  oi* 
HIS  SISTBII8  aud  wives. 

Stlla,  on  setting  out  for  Rome,  had  left  the  government  of  Asia  to  Murena, 
with  the  two  legions  that  had  ser^'ed  under  Fimbria,  to  keep  the  province  in 
obedience.  This  Murena  is  the  father  of  him  for  whom  Cicero  made  the  fine 
oration  which  bears  his  name.  His  son  at  this  time  made  his  first  campaign 
under  him.f 

After  Sylla's  departure,  Mithridates  having  returned  into  Pontus,  marched  his 
army  a|^mst  the  people  of  Colchis  and  the  ft}sphorus,  who  had  revolted  against 
him.  They  first  demanded  bis  son  Mithridates  for  their  king ;  and  having  ob- 
tained bira,  immediately  returned  to  their  duty.  The  kin^  imaginii^  their  con- 
duct to  proceed  from  his  son*s  intrigues,  took  umbrage  at  it ;  and  having  caused 
him  to  come  to  him,  he  ordered  him  to  be  bound  with  chains  of  ^old,  and  soon 
after  put  him  to  death.  That  son  had  done  him  great  service  in  the  war  against 
Fimbria.  We  see  here  a  new  instance  of  the  jealousy  which  an  excessive 
love  of  power  is  apt  to  excite,  and  to  what  a  height  the  prince  who  abandons 
himself  to  it,  is  capable  of  canying  his  suspicions  against  bis  own  blood ;  always 
ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  fatal  extremities,  and  to  sacrifice  whatever  is  dearest 
to  him  to  the  sligl^st  distrust.  As  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bosphoros,  he  ?!€•» 
Hared  a  great  fl^t  and  a  nunwrous  army,  which  gave  reason  to  believe  bis  de- 
signs were  against  the  Romans^    He  had  not  indeed  restored  all  Cappadocia  to 
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Ariobananes,  Imt  vesenred  part  of  tt  in  his  omi  bands ;  and  ht  bmii  to  sot* 
pect  Archelaus  of  haviqg;  engaged  him  m  a  peace  equaHj  slmmclul  and  dis* 
adir^ntageous. 

When  Arebeiaus  perceived  it.  well  knovring  the  master  he  had  to  deal  with, 
be  took  refuge  with  Mtirena,  and  solicited  him  warmly  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Mitbridates.  Murena,  who  passionately  desired  to  obtain  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph, suffered  himself  to  be  easily  persuaded.  He  made  an  irruption  nCo 
Cappadocia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Comana,  the  most  powernil  dty  of 
that  Kingdom.  Mitbridates  sent  ambassadors  to  bim,  to  complain  of  bis  vio- 
lating tte  treaty  the  Romans  had  made  with  him.  Murena  replied,  thai  he  knew 
ot  no  treaty  made  with  their  master.  There  was  in  reality  nothing  reduced  to 
writing:  on  Sylla's  part,  the  wtmle  having  passed  by  veroal  agreement.  He 
therefore  continued  to  ravage  the  countiy,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
it.  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  make  his  complaints  to  9ylla  and 
tbe  senate. 

There  came  a  commissioner  from  Rome,  but  without  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
who  publicly  ordered  Murena  not  to  molest  the  king  of  Pontus.  But  as  they 
conferred  togetber  in  private,  tbis  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  collusion^  and 
indeed  Murena  persisted  in  ravaginjjf:  his  countiy.  Mitbridates  therefore  took 
tbe  field ;  and  having  passed  tbe  riiser  Halys,  gave  Murena  battle,  defeated 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Phrygia  with  veiy  great  loss.* 

Sylla,  who  had  been  appoHited  dictator,  not  being  able  to  suffer  any  kumr 
that  Mitbridates,  contraiy  to  tlie  treaty  he  bad  granted  him^  i^uld,  be  dis- 
quieted, sent  Gabinius  to  Murena,  to  order  him  in  reality  to  desist  from  makiM^ 
war  with  that  prince,  and  to  reconcile  him  with  Ariobarzanes.  He  obeyed. 
Mithridates,  baving  put  one  of  his  sons  of  only  four  years  old  into  the  bands  of 
Ariobarzanes  as  a  &>stage,  under  that  pretext  retained  tbe  cities  in  which  he  had 


think  proper  to  enter  these  lists.  Thus  ended  tbe  second  war  with  Mithridates, 
which  lasted  only  three  years.  Murena,  at  bis  return  to  Rome,  received  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph,  to  which  his  pretensions  were  but  indifferent.t 

Mitbridates  at  length  restored  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  being  compelled 
to  do  so  by  Sylla,  who  died  the  same  year.|  But  he  coirtrived  a  stratagem  to 
deprive  him  entirely  of  it.  Tigranes  bad  lately  built  a  ereat  city  in  Aninenia, 
which,  from  his  own  name,  he  called  Tigranocerta.  Mitbridates  pennaded  his 
son-in-law  to  conquer  Cappadocia,  and  to  transport  the  inbalntants  into  the  new 
city,  and  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  that  were  not  well  peopled.  He  did 
no;  and  took  away  three  hundred  thousand  souls.  From  thencetorth,  wherever 
he  carried  his  victorious  arms,  he  acted  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  better  peo- 
pling of  his  dominions. 

The  extraordinary  reputation  of  Sertorious,  who  had  given  the  Romans  ter- 
rible employment  in  Spain,  n^de  Mithridates  conceive  the  thought  of  sending 
an  embassy  to  him,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  join  forces  against  the  common 
enemy  Tbe  flatterers,  who  compared  him  to  Pyrrbus,  and  SertoricHis  to  Han- 
nibal, msinuated,  that  the  Romans,  attacked  at  tbe  same  time  on  different  sides, 
could  never  be  able  to  oppose  two  sud>  formidable  powers,  when  the  most  able 
and  experienced  generals  should  act  in  concert  with  the  greatest  of  kings.  He 
therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  Spain,  with  letters  and  instructions  for  treating 
with  Sertorious,  to  whom  they  offered,  in  his  name,  a  fleet  and  money  to  cany 
on  the  war,  upon  condition  tlmt  he  would  suffer  ^t  prince  to  recover  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia,  which  the  necessihr  of  his  affairs  had  induced  him  to  abandon 
by  tbe  treaty  he  had  made  with  Sjrlla.^ 

As  soon  as  those  an^bassadoxs  arrived  in  Spain,  and  had  opened  their  commia* 
sum  to  Sertorious,  he  assembled  his  counail,  which  be  callcKi  the  senate.  They 
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^,  J inaiMioyslTaiveed  toaemt  that  iMince's  olfeiv  with  jcjr;  espedsfiy  iu 
•0  imaedHite  and  eflectire  an  aia,  as  the  offered  fleet  and  money,  would  cost 
only  a  vain  consent  to  an  enterprise,  which  did  not  in  any  manner  depend  upon 
hhn  to  prevent.  But  Sertorious,  with  a  truly  Roman  gpneatness  of  souU  protested, 
that  be  would  never  consent  to  zbj(  treaty  injurious  to  the  gloiy  or  interest  ta 
hk  country :  and  that  he  could  desire  no  victory  from  his  own  enemies,  tliat  was 
not  aoQuirea  by  just  and  honourable  means.  Having;  directed  the  ambassadors 
of  Mitbridates  to  come  into  the  aasembly,  be  declared  to  them,  that  he  would 
Sttfler  their  master  to  keep  Bithyoia  ana  Cappadocia,  which  were  accustomed 
to  be  governed  by  kings,  and  of  which  the  Romans  could  pretend  to  no  just 
right  to  dispose;  out  &  would  never  consent  that  he  shoulo  have  any  footinr 
in  Asia  Miner,  which  appertained  to  the  republic,  Mxd  which  he  had  renounced 
by  a  solemn  trea^. 

When  this  answer  was  related  to  Mitbridates,  it  stnjck  hm)  with  amazement ; 
and  he  is  affirmed  to  have  said  to  his  friends,  "what  orders  may  we  not  expect  from 
Seiterius,  when  be  shall  sit  in  the  senate  in  the  midst  of  Rdone,  who,  even  now, 
confined  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dictates  bounds  to  our  dominionaL 
and  declares  war  against  us  if  we  undertake  any  thin|^  against  Asia  ?"  A  treaty 
was  however  concluded  and  swwn  between  them  to  this  enect :  that  Mitbridates 
should  have  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  ;  that  Sertorius  should  send  him  troops 
for  that  purpose,  and  one  of  nis  captains  to  command  them ;  and  that  Mithri^ 
dates,  on  his  side,  should  pay  Sertorius  three  thousand  talents  down,  and  give 
him  forty  galleys. 

The  captain  sent  by  Sertorious  into  Asia,  was  a  banished  senator  of  Rome 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  htm,  named  Marcus  Marhis,  to  whom  Mitbridates 
paid  great  honours;  for  when  Marius  entered  the  cities, preceded  by  the  fas- 
ces and  axes,  Mitbridates  followed  him,  well  satisfied  with  the  second  place 
and  with  only  OMking  the  figure  of  a  powerfol,  but  inferior  ally,  in  this  procon- 
sul's company.  Such  was  at  that  time  the  Roman  greatness,  that  the  name  alone 
of  that  jpotent  republic,  obscured  the  splendour  aM  power  of  the  greatest  kings 
Mitbridates,  however,  found  his  interest  in  this  conduct.  Marius,  as  authorized 
by  the  Roman  people  and  senate,  dischaiged  most  of  the  cities  from  pajring 
the  exorbitant  taxes  which  Sylla  bad  imposed  upon  them  ;  expressly  dedaring, 
that  it  was  from  Sertorius  that  tliey  received,  and  to  wbom  &ey  were  indebted 
for  that  favour.  So  moderate  and  polite  a  conduct  opened  the  gates  of  the  cities 
to  htm  without  the  help  of  arms,  and  the  name  of  Sertorius  alone  made  more 
conquests  than  all  the  forces  of  Mitbridates. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  died  this  year,  and  made  the  Roman  people 
his  heirs.  His  countiy  became  thereby,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.  Mitbridates  immediately  formed  a  resolutkm  to 
renew  the  war  against  tbem  upon  this  occasion,  and  emplo^red  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year  in  makii^  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour. 
He  beneved,  that  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  and  during  the  troubles  by  which 
the  republic  was  agitated,  the  conjuncture  was  favourable  for  re-en(erii^  upon 
the  conquests  be  bad  given  up.* 

Instructed  by  his  misfortunes  and  experience,  he  banished  from  his  army  all 
armour  adorned  with  eold  and  jewels,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  alluie- 
ment  of  the  victor,  and  not  as  the  ^rengtfa  of  those  who  wore  them  He  cau^ 
swords  to  be  forged  afler  the  Roman  fashion,  with  solid  and  we^ty  budc4er9 ; 
he  collected  horses,  rather  well  made  and  broke,  than  magnificentfjr  adorned ; 
assembled  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  armed  and  disciplined  like 
^  Roman  infiintty,  and  sixteen  thousand  horse  well  equipped  fov  service,  be> 
sides  one  hundred  chariota  armed  wi^  long  scythes,  and  dbawn  by  four  horses. 
He  also  fitted  out  a  considerable  number  cuf  g^lievs,  wbidi  glittered  no  longer 
as  before,  wUh  gilt  pavitions,  hot  were  3led  with  all  sort»of  arms,  ofiensive  and 
'defensive,  and  well  provided  With  soma  of  money  for  the  pay  and  subsistiwce 
of  the  troops. t 
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My thridates  tuidliegcni  by  «e{ein^  Paphlagonia  and  Btthynia.  The  provtuce 
of  Asia,  which  found  itself  etfaausted  by  the  exactioti  of  the  Roman  tas-farmer& 
and  usurers,  to  deKver  tbemselyes  fiom  thehr  oppression,  declared  a  second 
time  for  him.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  third  M itfaridatic  war,  which  subsisted 
almost  twelve  yeais. 

The  two  consuls,  Lucullus  and  Cotta,  were  sent  with  two  armies  antnst  hmi. 
Locullus  had  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  for  his  prorince ;  the  oraer,  Bithy« 
nia  and  Propontis.* 

While  Lucullus  was  employed  in  reforming  the  rapaciousness  and  violence 
of  the  farmers  and  usurers,  ana  in  reconciling  the  peopfeof  the  countries  through 
which  be  passed,  by  giving  them  good  hopes  for  the  time  to  come,  Cotta,  who 
had  already  arrived,  thought  he  had  a  favourable  opportunity,  in  the  absence 
of  his  colfea^,  to  sipalize  himself  by  some  great  exploit.  He  therefore 
prepared  to  give  Mithridates  battle.  The  more  he  was  told  that  Lucullus  ap- 
proached, that  he  was  already  in  Phrygia,  and  would  soon  arrive,  the  greater  haste 
be  made  to  fight ;  believing  himself  already  assured  of  a  triumph,  and  desirous 
of  preventing  his  colleague  from  having  any  share  in  it ;  but  he  was  beaten  by 
%a  and  lamL  In  the  naval  battle  he  lost  sixty  of  his  ships,  with  their  entire 
complements ;  and  in  that  by  land  he  lost  four  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  and 
was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Chaicedon,  with  no  hem  of  any 
other  relief  but  what  his  colleague  should  think  fit  to  give  him.  All  the  officers 
of  his  army,  enraged  at  Cottars  rash  and  presumptuous  conduct,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Luculkte  to  enter  Pontus,  which  Mitbndates  had  left  without  troops, 
and  where  he  might  assure  himself  of  finding  the  people  inclined  to  revolt.  He 
answered  generously,  that  he  should  always  esteem  it  more^orious  to  preserve 
a  Roman  citizen,  than  to  possess  himselfof  the  whole  dommionsof  an  enemy: 
and,  without  resentment  against  his  colleague,  he  marebed  to  assist  him,  and 
met  with  all  the  success  he  could  have  hoped.  This  was  the  first  action  by  which 
he  distinguished  himself,  and  which  ought  to  do  him  more  honour  than  tne  most 
splendid  victories. 

Mithridates,  encouraged  by  the  double  advantage  he  had  gained,  undertook 
the  si^e  of  Cyzicum,  a  ci^  of  Propontis,  which  strenuously  supported  the 
Roman  party  in  this  war.  In  making  hhnself  master  of  this  place,  be  would 
have  opened  himself  a  passage  from  Bithynia  into  Asia  Minor,  which  would 
have  been  veijr  advantageous,  m  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  canying  the  war 
thither  with  all  possible  ease  and  security.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  desired 
to  take  it.  In  order  to  succeed,  be  invested  it  by  hind  with  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  divided  into  ten  camps;  and  by  sea  with  four  hundred  ships.  Lu- 
cullus soon  followed  him  thither,  and  began  by  seizing  a  post  upon  an  eminence 
of  the  gfteatest  importance  to  him,  because  it  facilitated  bis  receiving  convoys, 
and  gave  him  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  provisions.  He  had  only 
thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  The  superiority  of 
the  enemy  in  number,  far  from  dismaying,  encouraged  him  ;  (cat  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  so  innumerable  a  multitude  would  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions. 
Hence,  in  haranguing  his  troops,  he  promised  them  in  a  few  days  a  victory  that 
would  not  cost  them  a  single  d^p  or  blood.  It  was  m  tl^t  he  placed  his  gloiy ; 
for  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  were  dear  to  him.j 

The  siege  was  long,  and  carried  on  with  extreme  vij^our,  Mithridates  bat- 
tered the  place  on  all  sides  with  innumerable  machines.  The  defence  was  no 
less  vigorous.  The  besieged  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  employed  all 
meaas  that  the  most  industrious  capacity  could  invent,  to  repulse  the  enemy's 
attacks, either  by  burning  their  machines,  or  rendering  them  uselei|s  by  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  opposed  to  them.  What  inspired  them  with  so  much  courage, 
was  their  exceeaii^  confidence  in  Lucullus,  who  had  let  them  know,  that  it 
they  continued  to  cbfend  themselves  with  the  same  valour,  the  place  would  not . 
be  taken. 
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%riiicb  be  alwajji  carefiilly  avoided,  he  caused  the  anirjr  of  MltEndates  to  suf^ 
ler  severelj  bv  intercepting^  hw  convoys,  cbaif^  his  tora^ing^  parties  with  ad- 
vantage, and  oeathig^  the  detachments  which  be  sent  out  fiom  time  to  time.  lu 
a  word,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  improve  all  occasions  that  offered,  he  weak- 
ened the  army  of  the  besiegers  so  much,  and  used  such  address  in  cutting  off 
their  provisions,  having  shut  up  all  avenues  by  which  they  might  be  supplied, 
that  hie  reduced  them  to  extreme  famine.  The  soldiers  could  find  no  other 
it)od  but  the  herbage ;  and  some  were  compelled  to  subsist  uyoa  human  flesh. 
Mithridates,  who  was  esteemed  the  most  artful  captain  of  his  times,  in  despair, 
that  a  eeneial  who  could  not  have  had  so  much  experience,  should  so  often  de- 
ceive him  hj  false  marches  and  feigned  movements,  and  had  defeated  bhn 
without  drawing  his  sword,  was  at  length  oblieed  to  raise  the  si^e  shamefully, 
after  having  spent  almost  two  years  Before  {be  place.*  He  fled  by  sea,  and 
his  lieutenants  retired  with  his  army  by  land,  to  Nicomedia.  Lucullus  pur- 
sued them :  and  having  come  up  with  them  near  the  Granicus,  he  killed  twenty 
thousand  ot  them  upon  the  spot,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  It  was 
said,  that  in  this  war  there  perished  almost  three  hundred  thousand  men,  sol- 
diers and  servants,  with  other  followers  of  the  army.t 

After  this  new  success,  Lucullus  returned  to  Cyzicum,  entered  the  city ;  and 
at\er  having  enjoyed  for  some  days  the  pleasure  of  having  preserved  it,  and  the 
nonours  consequential  of  that  success,  he  made  a  rapid  tour  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships  and  form  a  fleet. 

Mithridates,  after  having  raised  the  siege  of  Cyzicum,  returned  to  Nicome- 
dia, from  wbf'nce  he  passed  by  sea  into  Pontus.  He  left  part  of  his  fleet,  and 
ten  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  in  the  Hellespont,  under  three  of  his  most  able 
generals.  Lucullus,  with  the  Roman  fleet,  beat  them  twice ;  first  at  Tenedos, 
and  then  at  Lemnos,  when  the  enemy  thought  of  nothing  less  than  making  sail 
for  Italy,  and  of  alarming  and  plundering  the  coasts  of  Rome  itself^.  He  killed 
*  almost  all  their  men  in  those  two  engagements ;  and  in  the  last,  took  M.  Marius 
the  Roman  senator,  whom  Sertorious  Sad  sent  from  Spain  to  the  aid  of  Mithn- 
dates.  Lucullus  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  because  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  Roman  dignity,  that  a  senator  of  Rome  should  be  led  in  triumph.  One 
of  the  two  others  poisoned  himself;  and  the  third  was  reserved  for  the  triumph. 
After  having  J<»ared  the  coasts  by  these  two  victories,  Lucullus  turned  his  arms 
toward  the  continent;  first  reduced  Bitbynia, then  PaphlaRonia, marched  ai^ 
terwards  into  Pontus,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  dominions  of 
Mithridates. 

He  suffered  at  first  so  peat  a  want  of  provisions  in  this  expedition,  that  tie 
was  obliged  to  make  thirty  thousand  Gallatians  follow  the  arm^,  eacii  with  a 
quantity  of  wheat  upon  his  shoulders.  But  upon  his  advancing  into  the  coun- 
try, and  subjecting  the  cities  and  provinces,  ne  found  such  abundance  of  all 
things,  that  an  ox  sold  for  only  one  drachm,  and  a  slave  for  no  more  than  four. 

Autbridates  had  suffered  almost  as  much  by  the  tempest  in  his  passage  on  the 
Euxine  sea,  as  in  the  campaign  wherein  be  had  been  treated  so  roughly.  He 
k)8t  in  it  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  the  troops  he  had  brought  thi** 
ther  for  the  defence  of  his  ancient  dominions.  When  Lucullus  arrived,  ne  was 
making  new  levies  with  the  utmost  expeditk>n,  to  defend  himself  against  that 
invasion  which  he  had  foreseen. 

Lucullus,  upon  arrivii^  in  Pontus,  without  loss  of  time,  besieged  Amisus  and 
Eupatoria,  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  veiy  near  each  othuer.    The 
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of  Eopator,  given  to  Mitbridates :  this  pbce  Was  fais  usual  residenoe*  and  be 

desiipnied  to  make  it  tbd  capital  of  bis  domtnions.    Not  contented  witb  these 

two  sieges  at  once,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  aimy  to  form  that  of  Themis- 

cyni,  upoD  the  rirer  'rhennodoon»  which  place  was  not  less  consideiable  than  the 

twootliers. 

Tbe  officers  of  the  army  of  LucuUus  complained,  that  their  general  amused 
nimself  too  long*  in  sieves  which  were  not  worth  his  trouble  $  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  gave  Alithridates  opt)orttinit^  to  auirment  his  army,  and  gather 
sti«nffth^  To  which  he  answered  in  bis  justification,  that  is  exactly  what  fwant. 
I  act  m  this  manner  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  our  enemy  may  take  new  cou- 
rage, and  assemble  so  numerous  an  army,  as  may  embolden  him  to  expect  us  in 
the  field,  and  fly  no  longer  before  us.  Do  you  not  observe,  that  he  has  behind 
him  immense  solitudes,  and  infinite^  deserts,  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  either  to  come  up  with  or  pursue  him  ?  Armenia  is  but  a  few  oays*  march 
from  these  deserts.  There  Tigranes  keei>s  his  court,  that  kinr  of  kings,  whose 
power  is  so  great  that  he  subdues  the  Parthians,  transports  who^  cities  of  Greeks 
into  the  heart  of  Media,  has  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  exter- 
minated the  kings  descended  from  Seleucus,  and  carried  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters into  captivity.  This  powerful  prince  is  the  ally  and  son-in-law  of  Mithri- 
dateSk  Do  you  think,  when  he  has  him  in  his  palace  as  a  supplicant,  that  he  will 
abandon  him,  and  not  make  war  a(,^inst  us  ?  Hence,  in  hastening  to  drive  away 
Mithridatef,  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of  drawing  Tigranes  upon  our  bands, 
who  has  long  sought  pretexts  for  declaring  against  us,  uid  who  can  never  find 
one  more  specious,  legitimate,  and  honourable,  than  that  of  assisting  his  fether- 
in-law,  and  a  king  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Why  therefore  should  we 
serve  Mithridates  against  ourselves,  or  show  bim  to  whom  he  should  have  recourse 
for  tbe  means  of  supporting  the  war  with  us,  by  pushing  him  against  his  will, 
and  at  a  time  perhaps  when  he  looks  upon  such  a  step  as  unworthy  of  his  va- 
lour and  greatness/into  the  arms  and  protection  of  Tigranes  ?  Is  it  not  infinitely 
better,  by  giving  him  time  to  take  courage,  and  strengthen  himself  with  his  own 
forces,  to  l^ve  only  upon  our  hands  the  troops  of  Cholchis,  the  Tibarenians  and 
Cappadocians,  whom  we  have  so  often  defeated,  than  to  expose  ourselves  to  have 
the  additional  force  of  the  Armenians  and  Medes  to  contend  with?" 

While  the  Romans  attacked  the  three  places  we  have  mentioned,  Mithridates, 
who  had  abready  formed  a  new  army,  took  the  field  veiy  early  in  the  spring. 
Lucullus  left  the  command  of  the  si**^es  of  Amisus  and  £upatoria  to  Murena, 
the  son  of  uiui  we  have  spoken  of  before,  whom  Cicero  represents  in  a  very  fa- 
vourable light.  "  He  wept  into  Asia,  a  province  abounding  with  riches  and  plea- 
sures, where  he  left  behind  him  no  traces  either  of  avarice  or  luxury.  He  be- 
haved in  such  a  manner  in  this  important  war,  that  he  did  many  great  actions 
without  the  general ,  the  generaLnpne  without  bim."*  Lucullus  marched  against 
Mithridates,  who  lay  encampecF^n  tbe  plains  of  Cabirae.  The  latter  had  the 
advantage  in  two  actions,  but  was  entirely  defeated  in  the  third,  and  obliged 
to  fly  without  either  servant  or  equeny  to  attend  him.  or  a  single  hone  oftiis 
stable,  it  was  not  till  very  late,  thai  one  of  bis  eunuchs,  seeing  him  on  foot  in 
the  midst  of  the  flying  crowd,  dismounted  and  fl;ave  him  his  horse.  The  Ro- 
mans were  so  near  him,  that  they  almost  had  bim  in  thetr  hands ;  and  it  was 
owing  entirely  to  themselves  that  they  did  not  take  him.  The  avarice  only  of 
the  soldiers  lost  them  a  pr^,  which  they  had  pursued  so  long,  through  so  mair|r 
(oSs,  dangers,  and  battles,  aiid  deprived  Lucullus  of  the  sole  rewaitl  of  all  his 
victories.,  Mithridates,  says  Cicero,  artfully  imitated  the  manner  in  which  Me- 
dea escaped  the  pursuit  of  her  father  in  tHe  same  kin^om  of  Pontus.  That 
Eincess  is  said  to  have  cut  the  body  of  her  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  and  to 
ve  scattered  his  limbs  in  the  places  through  which  her  father  pursued  her;  in 

*  Ariam  iitim  reaertacn  et  caiid«m  delicaUra,  tic  obiit.  at  iu  ea  neque  aT«ritiK.  neqae  luxuriie  vegUnnai 
Itliqaerii.  Maxtaio  in  brtl«  tic  e»t  venatus.  ut  bic  mnlUf  ret  et  ma^Das  line  imperatpra  fes«Br|l»  .MOMi 
itac  bott  MBpcra4or..-Cic.  ff  Murtna,  n.  30. 


( effects,  which  had  either  descended  to  him  from  his  aoceston,  or  had 
amassed  hj  himself  in  the  preceding^  wan :  and  wbtSe  the  soldiers  eni« 
ployed  themselves  in  gatheriiig  those  treasures  too  attentively,  the  kin^  escaped 
Dom  their  hands.  So  that  the  fiither  of  Medea  was  stopped  in  his  pursuit  by 
sonuw,  but  the  Romans  by  joy.* 

Ader  this  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Lucullus  took  the  city  of  Cabirse,  with  seve* 
n\  other  places  and  castles,  in  which  be  found  great  riches.  He  found  also  the 
prboos  Ml  of  Greeks,  and  princes  nearly  related  to  the  king,  who  were  confined 
m  them.  As  those  unhappy  persons  had  long  given  themselves  over  Ux  dead, 
the  liberty  thrr  receivea  from  LucuUns  seemed  less  a  deliverance  than  new 
life  to  them.  In  one  of  these  castles,  a  sister  of  the  king,  named  Nyssa,  was 
also  taken,  which  was  a  great  instance  of  her  good  fortune.  For  the  o^r  sis- 
ters of  that  prince,  with  bis  wives,  who  bad  been  sent  fertber  from  the  daneer, 
and  who  believed  themselves  in  safety  and  repose,  all  died  miserably,  Mimri- 
dates,  on  his  flight,  having  sent  them  orders  to  die,  by  Baccbidas  the  eunuch. 

Anwne  the  other  sisters  of  the  king  were  Roisna  and  Statira,  both  unmar- 
ried, and  about  Ibrly  years  of  age,  wim  two  of  bis  wives  Berenice  and  Mooima, 
both  of  Ionia.  Ail  Greece  spoke  much  of  the  latter,  whom  they  admired  more 
fer  her  wisdom  than  her  exquisite  beauty.  The  king  having  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  had  foigot  nothing  that  might  incline  her  to  favour  his  passion. 
He  sent  her  at  once  fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  She  was  always  averse  to 
him,  and  refused  his  presents,  till  he  gave  her  the  quality  of  wife  and  (;^ueen,  and 
sent  her  the  royal  tiara  or  diadem,  an  essential  ceremoify  in  the  marriage  of  Ae 
kings  of  those  nations.  Nor  did  she  then  comply  without  extreme  regret,  and 
in  compliance  with  her  family,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  and  the 
power  of  Mithridates,  who  was  at  that  time  victonous,  and  at  the  height  of  his 
gloiy.  From  her  marriage  to  the  instant  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  that 
unfortunate  princess  had  passed  her  life  in  continual  sadness  and  affliction,  la- 
mentnig  her  fatal  beauty,  that  instead  of  a  husband  had  given  her  a  master,  and 
instead  of  procuring  her  an  honourable  abode,  and  the  endearments  of  coniu^l 
society,  baa  confined  her  in  a  close  prison,  under  a  guard  of  barbarians ;  where, 
fer  removed  iinom  the  deiijrbtful  regions  of  Greece,  she  bad  only  enjoyed  a  dream 
of  the  happiness  with  which  she  had  been  flattered,  and  had  really  lost  that  solid 
and  essential  eood  she  possessed  in  her  own  beloved  country. 

When  Baccbidas  arrived,  and  informed  the  princesses  ot  the  orders  of  Mi- 
thridates, which  favoured  them  no  farther,  than  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  dioose 
the  kind  of  death  they  should  think  most  gentle  and  immediate.  Momma,  taking 
the  diadc^m  from  her  head,  tied  it  rouud  her  neck,  and  bung  herself  up  by  it. 
But  that  wreath  not  beii^  strong  enough,  and  breaking,  she  cried  out,  **'  Ah  ! 
fetal  trifle,  you  might  at  least  do  me  this  mournful  office."  Then,  throwing  it 
away  with  indignation,  she  presented  her  neck  to  Baccbidas. 

Berenice  took  a  cup  of  poison,  and  as  she  was  going  to  drink,  her  mother,  who 
was  present,  desired  to  share  it  with  her.  They  accordingly  both  drank.  The 
half  of  it  sufficed  to  cany  off  the  mother,  worn  out  and  feeble  with  age ;  but 
was  not  enough  to  surmount  the  strength  and  youth  of  Berenice.  That  princess 
stn^led  long  with  death  in  the  most  violent  agonies,  till  Baccbidas^  tired  with 
waitmg  the  effects  of  flie  poison,  ordered  her  to  be  strangled. 

Roxana  is  said  to  have  swallowed  ipoison,  venting  a  thousand  reproaches  and 
mtprecations  against  Mithridates.    otatira,  on  the  contrary,  was  pleased  with 

*  £x  tniorr^no  sic  Mithridates  profagit,  «t  ex  eodem  Poato  Medea  Ulk  quondMin  {wofugisM  ilicitur. 
quam  i>ni!dicaot,  in  fuga,  fratrit  tui  membca  ia  iis  locit,  qua  su  parens  penequefetur.  dtaupaviMc,  ateoniM 
eoller-.tio  dispena,  mosforqiie  patrii  celcritatem  penet^^uelidi  retardRret.  Sic  SUtbridatetfog^ieos  maximm 
vim  aori  atqne  aiYenti,  pulcherrifnarumqoc  reram  oirinnim,  qtias  eta  mnjoribus  acceperat*  et  tpM  bcllo  rap*- 
riore  ex  tota  Asia  direplas  in  smim  rernum  cong^esserat  in  Poato,  otnoein  reliquiU  Hkc  dum  nottri  colt*- 
iroBt  omaia  dilifentws.  rex  ipse  e  madibat  effurtU  lu  lUum  in  persequendi  studio  oiKivr,  Ihm  tetitia  r*^ 
tardarit.~Cie.  d«  Leg.  Maml.  a.  33. 


»1 

'  wfli^rfoHiiBf ^ttiv  niiBirad  1iibi%  vb^  bcii^  in  no  f^mt  fungef  for  bw  oivn  pefsoiik 
lie  iMd  not  foisot  tfaem,  and  had  taken  care  to  supply  tnem  with  the  means  of 
dyio^  free,  ana  of  withdrawing  fiom  tiie  indignities  which  their  ^lemies  might 
otherwise  haf«  made  them  suffer. 

Their  deaths  extremely  afflicted  IakuIIus,  who  was  of  a  gentle  and  humane 
•disposition.  He  continued  his  march  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates :  but  hariqg  re- 
^oeired  advice,  that  he  was  four  days  journey  before  him,  and  had  taken  the 
toote  of  Armenia,  to  retire  to  hb  80i>>iR-law,  he  returned  directly :  and  afiei 
haying  sulyected  some  countries,  and  taken  some  cities  in  the  neignbouihood, 
he  sent  Appnis  Clodius  to  Tigranes  to  demand  Mithridates  of  him ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  tetumed  affi;ainrt  Amisus,  which  place  was  not  yet  taken.  '  Caili- 
macfaus,  who  oommanded  in  it,  and  was  the  most  able  engineer  of  his  ttmes^ 
bad  alone  prolonged  the  siege.  When  he  saw  that  be  could  hold  out  no  longer^ 
be  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  escaped  in  a  ship  that  waited  for  bim.  LucuUus  did 
bis  utmost  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  in  vain :  and,  to  increase  bis  concern, 
«aw  himself  oblieed  to  abandon  the  citf'  to  be  plundered  by  the  sddiers,  from 
whom  the  place  sad  as  much  to  fear  as  from  the  flames  themselves.  His  troops 
were  insatiable  for  booty,  and  he  not  capable  of  restraining  them.  A  rain  that 
bappened  to  fall  preserved  a  mat  numoer  of  buildings ;  and  LucuUus,  betbre 
bis  departure,  caused  those  which  had  been  burned  to  be  rebuilt.^  This  city 
was  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Athenians.  Such  of  the  Athenians,  during  AnV 
tion's  beine  master  of  Athens,  as  desired  to  fly  from  his  Qrranny,  had  retired 
thither,  and -enjoyed  there  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  natives. 

LucuUus,  when  he  left  Amisus,  directed  his  march  toward  the  cities  of  Asia, 
which  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers  and  tax-farmers  held  under  the 
most  dreadful  oppression ;  insomuch  that  those  poor  people  were  obliged  to  sell 
their  children  of  both  sexes,  and  even  set  up  to  auction  the  paintings  and  statues 
consecrated  to  the  gods.  And  when  these  would  not  suffice  to  pay  the  duties, 
taxes,  and  interest  unpaid,  they  were  given  up  without  mercy  to  their  creditors, 
and  often  exposed  to  such  barearous  tortures,  that  slaveiy,  m  comparison  with 
their  miseries,  seemed  a  kind  of  redress  and  tranquillity  to  them. 

These  immense  debts  of  the  province  arose  frum  the  fine  of  twenty  thousand 

talents,  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on  it.    They  bad  already  paid  the  sum  twice 

over :  but  those  insatiable  usurers,  by  beapiii^  interest  upon  interest,  had  aug«> 

.  mented  it  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents ;  so  that  they  still  owed 

three  times  as  much  as  they  had  already  paid. 

Tacitus  bad  reason  to  say,  that  usury  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  evils  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  sedition  ;t  but  at  the 
time  we  now  speak  of,  it  was  carried  to  an  excess  not  easy  to  comprehend. 

The  interest  of  money  amoti^  the  Romans  was  paid  eveiy  month,  and  was 
one  per  cent :  hence  it  was  called  usuria  centesima,  unciarum  fcenus ;  because 
in  leckonti^  the  twelve  months,  twelve  per  cent,  was  paid ;  uncia  is  the  twelAh 
part  of  a  whole. 

The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  prohibited  the  raising  interest  to  above  twelve 
per  cent-t  This  law  was  revived  by  the  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  in  the 
396th.  year  of  Rome.§ 

Ten  years  afler,  interest  was  reduced  to  half  tfiat  sum,  semunciarum  foenus.!! 

At  length,  in  the  4llth  year  of  Rome,  all  interest  was  prohibited  by  decree : 
oe  foenerari  liceret.ir 

Ail  thSsc  decrees  were  ineffectual.  Avarice  was  always  too  stror^  for  the 
laws  ;  and  whatever  regulations' were  made  to  suppress  it,  either  in  the  time 
of  the  republic,  or  under  the  emperors,  it  always  found  means  to  elude  them.** 

♦  A.  M.  8W4.    Ant  J.  C.  TO. 

.   t  Bmm  WtM  aiM  faeoebre  miBlun,«t  ieJitionum  iiieordwnitjque  ereberrimB  cansa.  Tn^t.  annal.  I.  ri.  c.  iS 

1  Nequis  uofftario  fooore  UBplim  exerceto.  }  Tacit  AooaL  vi.e.  l6.    Liv.  k  vii.  n.  16. 

y  Lit.  1.  »iL  B.  97.  IT  lb»4.  a.  34. 

**  UtAih  plebUcitM  obnaa  Ham  fraqdibas ;  qwm  totiea  rtpvetUB,  mim  per  aj^i  runtun  ori«b4MCo&«« 

TMitlbU 


It  knanoiaiile,  flud  tiiiny  hai  ahtays  oecaskxied  tbe  twaoftiieslftlef  litem 
k  has  been  tolent^;  and  it  was  this  diaorder  which  contributed  vwy  nmcb  td 
wbvert  tbit  constitution  of  tbe  Reman  connnonwealtb,  and  gave  biitb  U0  tbe 
neateat  calamities  in  all  tbe  proTinces  of  that  empire. 

Luctillus,  at  this  time,  applied  himself  in  giving  the  province  of  Asia  some  re- 
laiation,  which  be  could  oofy  effect  by  puttine  a  stop  to  the  injustice  and  oueKy 
of  the  usurers  and  taz-faimers.  The  hitter,  finding  themselves  deprived  by  Lu- 
cmIIus  of  the  immense  gain  they  made,  raised  a  great  outciy,  as  if  they  bad 
been  excessively  tmiired«  and  by  the  force  of  money  animated  many  orators 
against  him  :  particularly  confiding  in  having  roost  of  those  who  governed  the 
republic  in  tbeirdebt,  which  gave  them  a  veiy  extensive  and  almost  unbounded 
influence.  But  Lucullus  despised  their  clamours  with  a  constancy  the  more 
admiiabk  bom  its  being  rery  uncommon. 

•ECTIOK  III.— LUCULLUS  DECLARES  WAR  AGAINST  TIGRANES.   THE  LATTER 
LOSES  TWO  BATTLES. 

TioRAHES,  to  whom  Lucullus  had  sent  an  ambassador,  though  of  no  ffreat 
power  in  the  beginning  of  bis  reign,  bad  enlaiged  it  so  much  by  a  series  of  sue- 
^cesses,  of  which  there  are  few  examples,  that  be  was  commonly  suroamed  the 
"  king  of  kings."  After  h^viog  overthrown  and  almost  mined  the  family  of  the 
kings,  successors  of  Seleucus  tbe  Great ;  after  having  very  often  humbled  the 
pride  of  tbe  Parthians,  transported  whole  cities  of  Greeks  into  Media,  con- 
quered all  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  given  laws  to  the  Arabians,  called  Scsenites ; 
be  reigned  with  an  authority  respected  by  all  tbe  princes  of  Asia.  Tbe  peo{>le 
paid  him  honours,  after  tbe  manner  of  the  East,  even  to  adoration.  His  pride 
was  inflamed  and  supported  by  tbe  immense  riches  be  possessed,  by  tbe  exces- 
sive and  the  continual  praise  of  bis  flatterers,  and  by  a  prosperity  that  had  never 
known  any  interruption.* 

Appius  Clodius  was  introduced  to  an  audience  of  this  prince,  who  appeared 
with  all  the  splendour  he  could  display,  in  order  to  give  the  ambassador  a  higher 
Idea  of  the  royal  dignity  ;  who,  on  his  side,  unitiiK  tbe  hauphtiness  of  bis  dis- 
position with  that  which  particularly  characterized  his  republic,  perfectly  sup- 
ported tbe  dignity  of  a  Roman  ambassador. 

After  having  explained  in  a  few  words  the  subject  of  complaints  which  tbe 
Romans  bad  against  Mitbridates,  and  that  princess  breach  of  faith  in  violating 
the  peace,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  give  any  reason  or  colour  for  it,  he 
told  Tigranes,  that  he  came  to  demand  bis  being  delivered  up  to  him,  as  due 
by  every  sort  of  title  to  tbe  triumph  of  Lucullus :  that  he  did  not  expect  that  he, 
as  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  which  he  bad  been  till  then,  would  make  any  diffi- 
culty in  giving  up  Mitbridates ;  and,  that  in  case  of  his  refusal,  he  was  instructed 
to  declare  war  against  him. 

That  prince,  who  had  never  been  contradicted,  and  who  knew  no  other  law 
nor  rule  out  his  will  and  pleasure,  was  extremely  offended  at  this  Roman  free- 
dom. But  he  was  much  more  so  with  the  letter  of  Lucullus  when  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  him.  The  title  of  king  only,  which  it  gave  him,  did  not  satisfy  him. 
He  had  assumed  that  of"  king  of  kings,"  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  had 
carried  his  pride  in  that  respect  so  far  as  to  cause  himself  to  be  served  by  crowned 
heads.  He  never  appeared  in  public  without  havir^  four  kings  attending 
him ;  two  on  foot,  on  each  side  of  nis  horse,  when  he  went  abroad  ;  at  table,  in 
his  diamber,  in  short  every  where,  be  had  always  some  of  them  to  do  the  low- 
est offices  for  him  ;  but  especially  when  he  gave  audience  to  ambassadors,  for 
at  that  time,  to  give  strangers  a  great  idea  of  his  gloiy  and  power,  he  made 
them  all  stand  in  two  ranks,  one  on  each  side  of  bis  throne,  where  they  ap- 
peared in  the  habit  and  posture  of  common  slaves.  A  pride  so  full  of  absurdi^ 
offends  all  the  world  ;  one  more  refined  shocks  less,  though  much  the  same  m 
t&  nature.  • 

•  A.  M.  3834.  Aafc.  J.  C  W.  Phit  in  La>a>  p.  604-^1  J.  Ale.ua  c.  «l^d7.  ^  i .  iao.  io  MHLri* 
p.  338—333.. 


tt  IS  not  aarpnsfngr  (bat  a  prince  of  this  character  should  bear  the  manner  in 
tdiich  Clodhis  spoke  to  him  with  impatience.  It  was  the  first  fiee  and  sinoem 
speech  he  had  heatd,  during  the  five-and-twenty-jrears  he  had  goveltied  iiis  sub* 
jects,  or  rather  tyrannized  ovet  them  with  excessive  Insolence.  He  answered, 
that  Mitfaridates  was  the  father  of  Cleopatra  his  wife  ;  that  the  union  between 
them  was  of  too  strict  a  nature  to  admit  of  bis  deliverinl^  him  up  for  the  triumph 
of  Lacullus ;  and  that  if  the  Romans  were  unjust  eno^g;h  to  make  war  against 
him,  he  knew  how  to  defend  himself,  and  to  make  them  repent  it.  To  expfMS 
his  resentment  by  his  answer,  he  directed  it  Only  to  LucuIIus,  without  aoding 
the  osual  title  Of  Imperator,  or  any  others  commonly  given  to  the  Roman 
generals. 

Lfucullus,  ii^ien  Clodius  reported  his  commission,  and  that  wftr  had  been  d^ 
dared  against  Tigranes,  returned  with  the  utmost  diligencie  into  Pontus  to  com- 
mence it.  The  enterprise  seemed  rash,  and  the  terrible  power  of  the  king 
astonished  all  those  who  relied  less  upon  the  valour  of  the  troops  and  the  coit^ 
duct  of  the  general,  than  upon  a  multitude  of  soldiers.  After  having  made  him- 
self master  of  Sinope,  he  gave  that  place  its  liberty,  as  he  did  also  to  Amisut 
and  made  them  both  free  and  independent  cities.  Cotta  did  not  treat  Hera- 
clea,  which  he  took  after  a  lora^  siege  of  tieachet^,  in  the  same  manner.  He 
enriched  himself  out  of  its  spoils,  tre?.ted  the  inhabitants  with  excessive  crueltr^ 
and  burned  almost  the  whole  city.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  Was  at  first  weu 
received  by  the  senate,  and  honoured  with  the  Surname  of  ronticus,  on  account 
of  taking  tbat  place ;  but  soon  after,  when  the  Heracleans  had  laid  their  com- 
p]aints..betore  the  senate,  and  represented,  in  ^pdnner  capable  of  moving  the 
hardest' hearts,  the  miseries  which  Cotta's  a^pce  and  cruelty  had  inflicted  on 
them,  the  senate  contented  themselves  withxlepriving  him  of  the  latas  clavus, 
which  was  the  robe  worn  bj  the  senators ;  a  slight  punishment  for  the  ciyi^ 
excesses  proved  upon  him.* 

Lucullus  left  Sornatius,  one  of  his  generals,  in  Pontus,  with  six  thousand  men« 
and  marched  with  the  rest,  which  amounted  only  to  twelve  thousand  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horse,  through  Cappadocia  to  the  Euphrates.  He  passed  that 
river  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  afterwards  the  Tigris,  and  came  before  Ti* 
granocerta,  which  was  at  some  small  distance,  to  attack  Tigranes  in  his  capital, 
where  he  had  lately  arrived  from  Syria.  Nobody  dared  to  speak  to  that  prince 
of  Lucullus  and  his  march,  after  his  cruel  treatment  of  the  person  who  brought 
him  the  first  news  of  if;  whom  he  put  to  death  in  reward  for  so  important  a  ser- 
vice. He  listened  to  nothing  but  the  discourses  of  flatterers,  who  told  him  that 
Lucullus  must  be  a  great  captain,  if  he  only  dared  wait  for  him  at  Ephesus,  and 
did  not  betake  himself  to  flight  and  abandon  Asia,  when  he  saw  the  many  thou- 
sands of  which  his  army  was  composed.  So  true  it  is,  says  Plutarch,  that  as 
all  constitutions  are  not  capable  pf  bearing  much  wine,  all  minds  are  not  suited 
to  bearing  great  fortunes  without  loss  of  reason  and  infatuation. 

Tigranes  at  first  had  not  designed  so  much  as  to  see  or  speak  to  Mithridates, 
though  his  father-in-law ;  but  treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  arrc^- 
gance,  kept  him  at  a  distance,  and  placed  a  guard  over  him  as  a  prisoner  of 
state,  in  marshy  unwholesome  places.  But  after  the  embassy  of  Clodius,  he 
had  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  court  with  all  possible  honours  and  marks  ai 
respect.  In  a  private  conversation  which  they  had  together  without  witnesses, 
they  Creed  themselves  of  their  mutual  suspicions,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  thek 
friends,  upon  whom  they  cast  all  the  blame.t 

Among  those  unfortunate  persons  was  Metrodorus,  of  the  city  of  Seeps  s.m 
man  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had  so  much  influence  with  the  king,' that  ne 
was  called  the  kin^^'s  father.  That  prince  had  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Ti- 
granes, to  desire  aid  against  the  Romans.  When  he  had  explained  the  occa- 
sion of  his  journey,  ^igranes  asked  him, "  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  in 
regard  to  your  master's  demands  ?"   Upon  which  Metrodorus  replied,  with  an 
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fll-thned  sioceritjr :  *'  As  aa  ambassador,  I  ady iae  roi]  to  do  what  tfit&ridat^s 
demands  of  you ;  but  as  your  counsel,  not  to  do  it.  This  was  a  cndiinal  pre- 
Xfinca.ik30y  and  a  kind  of  treason.  It  cost  him  his  life,  when  Mithridates  bad 
been  apprized  of  it  by  Tigranes. 

LuculTus  continually  advanced  against  that  prince,  and  was  already  In  a  man- 
ner at  the  gates  of  his  palace,  without  bis  either  knowing  or  believing  any  thing 
of  the  matter ;  so  mucn  was  he  blinded  by  his  presumption.  Mithrobarzanes, 
one  of  his  favourites,  ventured  to  cany  him  that  news.  The  reward  he  had  for 
tf  was  to  be  charged  with  a  commission  to  go  immediately  with  some  troops, 
and  bring  Lucullus  prisoner ;  as  if  the  question  had  been  only  to  arrest  one  of 
the  king^  subjects.  The  favourite,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  giveo 
biro,  lost  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  execute  that  dai^erous  commission. 

,  This  ill  success  opened  the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  made  him  recover  from  hh 
infatuation.  Mithridates  had  been  sent  back  into  Pontus  with  ten  thousand 
horse«lo  raise  troops'there,  and  to  return  and  join  Tigranes,  in  case  Lucullus 
e&tered  Armenia.  For  himself,  he  had  chosen  to  continue  at  Tigranocerta,  in 
order  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  raising  troops  throughout  his  dominion}-. 
After  this  check,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  Lucullus,  quitted  Tigranocerta,  retired 

'  to  mount  Taurus,  and  ^ave  orders  for  all  his  troops  to  repair  thither  to  him. 
Lucullus  marched  directly  to  Tigranocerta,  took  up  his  quarters  around  tbe 
place,  and  formed  the  siege  of  it.    This  city  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  riches ; 

.the  inhabitants  of  all  orders  and  conditions  having  emulated  each  other  in  con- 
tributing to  its  embellishment  and  magnificence,  in  order  to  make  their  court 
to  the  king :  for  this  reason,%|^uUus  pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour ; 
believing  that  Tigranes  woulORver  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  and  that  he  would 
come  on  in  a  transport  of  fury  to  offer  him  battle,  and  oblige  him  to  raise  the 
siege.  And  he  was  not  mistaken  in  this  conjecture.  Mithridates  sent  every  day 
couriers  to  Tigranes,  and  wrote  him  letters,  to  advise  him  in  the  strongest  term^ 
not  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  only  to  make  gse  of  his  cavalry  in  cutting  off*  pro- 

.  visions  from  Lucullus.  Taxiles  himself  was  sent  by  him  with  the  same  in- 
structions, who,  staying  with  bira  in  his  camp,  earnestly  entreated  him  every 
day,  not  to  attack  the  Roman  armies,  as  they  were  exceUentiy  disciplined, 
veteran  soldiers,  and  almost  invincible. 

At  first,  he  hearkened  patiently  to  this  advice.    But  when  his  troops,  consist  • 
ibg  of  a  great  number  of  different  nations,  were  assembled,  not  only  the  king\ 
feasts,  but  his  councils,  resounded  with  nothir^  but  vain  bravadoes,  full  of  in 
.solence,  pride,  and  barbarian  noenaces.    Taxifes  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life 

*for  havirig  ventured  to  oppose  the  advice  of  those  who  were  for  a  battle ;.  an<I 
Mithridates  himself  was  openly  accused  of  opposing  it  only  out  of  envy,  to  do 

,prive  his  son-in-law  of  the  glory  of  so  great  a  success- 

In  this  conceit  Tigranes  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  lest  Mithridates  should 
arrive  and  share  with  him  in  the  honour  of  the  victory.    He  therefore  marched 

^with  all  his  forces,  telling  his  friends,  that  he  was  only  soriy  on  one  account,  and 
that  was,  his  havii«  to  ao  with  Lucullus  alone,  and  not  with  all  the  Roman  ge- 
nerals together.  He  measured  his  hopes  of  success  by  the  number  of  his  troops. 
He  had  about  twenty  .thousand  archers  and  slingers,  fifty-five  thousand  horse, 
seventeen  thousand  of  which  were  heavy-armed  cavalry,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
thousand  foot,  divided  into  companies  and  battalions,  besides  workmen  to  clear 
the  roads,  build  bridges,  cleanse  and  turn  the  course  of  rivers,  with  other  la- 
bourers necessary  in  armies,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five  thousand,  who,  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  combatants,  made  the  army  appear  still  more 
numerous,  and  augmented  its  force  and  his  confidence. 

When  he  had  passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  all  his  troops  appeared  together  in 
the  plains,  the  sight  alone  of  his  army  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  most 
daring  enemy.   Lucullus,  always  intrepid,  divided  his  troops.   He  left  Murena 

'^withsix  thousand  foot  before  the  place,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  his  infantry,  con- 
sisting i>f  twenty-fisur  cohorts,  which  tc^etl^er  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten 
«•  twelve  thousand  men,  all  his  horse,  and  about  one  thousand  archers  and 
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iGflgim,  mtiebed  asainst  Tigfanes,  aad  encamped  oo  the  plain,  Witb  a  lai]^ 
river  in  his  front 

This  handful  of  men  made  Tig^ranes  laugh,  and  supplied,  his  flatterers  with 
great  matter  for  pleasantly.  Some  openly  jested  upon  them ;  others,  by  way 
of  diversion  drew  lots  fiur  the  spoils ;  and  of  all  the  generals  of  Tigranes,  and 
the  kings  in  his  army,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  entreat  him  to  give  the 
charge  of  that  affiiir  to  him  alone,  and  content  himself  with  being  only  a  spec- 
tator of  the  action.  Tigranes  himself,  to  appear  agreeable,  and  a  fine  railiec, 
used  an  expression,  fdiich  has  been  much  admired ;  **  If  thev  come  as  ambas- 
sadors, they  are  a  great  many  ;  but  if  as  enemies,  very  £ew.^'  Thus  the  fint 
day  passed  in  jesting  and  raillery. 

Tne  next  morning  at  sunrise,  Lucullus  made  his  army  march  out  of  their  in- 
trenchments.  That  of  the  barbarians  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  toward 
the  east ;  and  the  river  ran  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  little  below  it  turned  off  to 
die  left  toward  the  west,  where  it  might  be  easily  forded.  Lucullus,  in  lead- 
ing his  army  to  this  lord,  inclined  also  to  the  left,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  hastening  his  march.  T igrai)es,  who  saw  him,  believed  he  fled ;  and  call- 
ing for  Taxiles,said  to  him  with  a  contemptuous  laugh,  '*  Do  jou  see  those  in- 
vincible Roman  legions  ?  You  see  they  can  run  away.**  Taxiles  replied,  *^  I 
wish  your  majesty^  good  fortune  may  this  day  do  a  miracle  in  your  favour;  but 
the  arms  and  march  of  those  lesions  do  not  argue  people  running  away." 

Taxiles  was  still  speaking,  when  he  saw  the  eagles  of  the  firat  legions  move 
on  a  sudden  to  the  right-about,  by  the  command  ofLucullus,  followed  by  all  the 
cohorts,  in  order  to  pass  the  river.  Tigranes,  recovering  then  with  difficulty, 
like  one  that  had  been  \aae  drunk,  cri^  out  two  or  three  times,  "  How !  are 
those  people  coming  to  us  f  They  came  on  so  fast,  that  his  numerous  troo]^ 
did  not  post  themselves,  nor  draw  up  in  battle,  without  great  dittorder  and  con- 
fusion. Tigranes  placed  himself  in  the  centre ;  gave  the  left  wing  to  the  filing 
of  the  Adiaoenians,  and  the  right  to  the  king  of  the  Medes.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  heavy-armed  horse  covered  the  front  of  the  right  wing. 

As  Lucuflus  was  preparing  to  pass  the  river,  some  of  his  general  officers  ad- 
vised him  not  to  engaee  upon  that  day,  it  being  one  of  those  unfortunate  days 
which  the  Romans  ^fed  black  days ;  for  it  was  the  same  upon  which  the  arnur 
of  Cepio*  had  been  defeated  in  tne  battle  with  the  Cimbri.  Lucullus  macb 
them  this  answer,  which  afterwards  became  so  famous ;  '*  I  will  make  this  a 
happy  day  for  the  Rooaans.'*  It  was  the  sixth  of  October,  the  day  before  tbi 
nones  oi  October. 

After  having  made  that  reply,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  discouraged,  ht 
passed  the  river,  and  marched  finremost  against  the  enemy.  He  was  armed  with 
a  steel  cuifass,  made  in  the  form  of  scales,  which  fflitteied  sur{>ri8ingly  under  his 
coat  of  arms  bordered  all  around  with  a  fringe,  lie  carried  bis  naked  sword'ki 
his  hand,  to  intimate  to  his  tioops  that  it  was  necessary  to  joip  an  enemy  im- 
mediately, accustomed  to  fight  only  at  a  distance  with  tbeijr  arrows,  and  to  de- 
prive them,  by  the  switlness  and  impetuosity  of  t^e  attack,  of  the  sp^ce  required 
K>r  the  use  of  them. 

Perceiving  that  the  heavy-anned  cavalry,  ujpon  whom  the  enemy  very  mgch 
rriied,  weie  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  a  little  biU,the  summit  of  which  was  flat 
and  level,  and  the  declivity  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  paces,  not  much  bro- 
ken nor  very  difficult,  he  saw  at  first  view  what  use  he  had  to  make  of  4t.  He 
^enmaaded  his  Thraciao  and  Galktian  horse  to  chaijpe  that  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  in  iask,  with  orders  only  to  turn  aside  their  lances  with  Uieir  swoidi^ 
For  tlie  principal,  or  rathcar  whole  force  of  those  heavy-arm^d  horse,  consisted 
IB  their  kaoes,  which,  when  they  had  not  room  to  use,  they  could  do  nothing 
ekher  against  the  enemy  or  for  themselves;  their  arms  beii^  so  heavy, stiff,  and 
ctRnbersoBM  that  they  coukl  not  turn  theaoselves,  and  were  almost  imoioveabk^ 
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While  bb  caraliy  inarched  to  execute  his  cwden,  be  took  two  cobortsar  fcot, 
and  weot  to  gain  the  eminence.  The  in&ntiy  followed  courageously,  excited 
by  the  example  of  their  general,  whom  they  saw  marchinr  foremost  on  foot,  and 
ascending  the  htll.  When  be  was  at  the  top  be  showed  himself  fn^  the  high- 
est part  of  it ;  and  seeing  from  thence  the  whole  order  of  the  enemy^s  ba  tie, 
be  cried  out,  "  the  viclc^  is  ours,  fellow  soldiers,  the  victoiy  is  oufs."  At  the 
same  time,  with  bis  two  cohorts  he  advanced  against  that  heavy- armed  cavalry, 
nnd  ordered  bis  troops  not  to  make  use  of  their  pikes,  but  join  those  horse,  swofd 
in  band,  and  strike  upon  their  legs  and  thigbs,  which  were  the  only  unarmed 
parts  abont  them.  But  bis  soldiers  had  not  so  much  trouble  with  tbem.  That 
cavalry  did  not  wait  their  coming  on,  but  shamefully  took  to  flight ;  and  bowling 
as  they  fled,  fell  with  their  heavy  unwieldly  horses  into  the  ranks  of  their  foot, 
without  joining  battle  at  all,  or  somuch  as  makinga  single  thrust  with  their  lances. 
The  slauffbter  did  not  commence  until  they  began  to  fly,  or  rather  to  attempt  to 
iy :  for  tney  could  not  do  so,  beiis  prevented  by  their  own  ballalions,  whose 
ranks  were  so  close  and  deep,  that  they  could  not  mreak  their  way  through  tbem. 
Tigranes,  that  king  so  lofhr  and  brave  in  words,  bad  taken  to  flight  at  the  com- 
mencement, with  a  few  followers ;  and  seeing  his  son,  the  companion  of  his  for- 
tune, he  took  off  his  diadem,  weepinr,  and  givingH  him,  exhorted  him  to  save 
himself  as  well  as  be  could,  by  another  route.  That  yonng  prince  was  afraid 
to  put  the  diadem  upon  his  bead,  which  would  have  been  a  dangerous  ornament 
at  such  a  time,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  ser- 
vants, who  was  taken  a  moment  after,  and  carried  to  LucoHus. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  defeat,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy'is 
fbot  x>erisbed,  and  that  very  few  of  their  horse  escaped.  On  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  only  five  were  killed  and  one  hundred  wounaed.  They  bad  never  en- 
raged in  a  pitched  battle  so  great  a  number  of  enemies  with  so  few  troops ;  for 
the  victim  aid  not  amount  to  tbe  twentieth  part  of  the  vanquished.  The  greatest 
and  most  able  Roman  generals,  who  had  seen  most  wars  and  battles,  gave  Lo- 
•  cuUus  particular  praises,  for  bavii^  defeated  twoof  the  neatest  and  most  power- 
ful kings  in  the  world,  by  two  entirely  different  methods,  delay  and  expedition ; 
for,  by  protracting  and  spinning  out  the  war,  he  exhausted  Mitbridates  when  be 
was  strongest  and  most  formidable :  and  ruined  Tigranes,  by  making  haste,  and 
not  giving  him  time  to  look  about  him.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  few  cap- 
tains have  known  how,  like  him,  to  make  slowness  active,  and  baste  sure. 

It  was  this  latter  conduct  that  prevented  Mithridates  from  being  present  in 
the  battle.  He  imagined  Lucullus  would  use  tbe  same  precaution  and  pro- 
traction against  Tigranes.  as  be  bad  done  against  himself.  So  that  be  marcned 
but  slowfy,  and  by  small  day's  joume]rs,  to  join  Tigranes.  But  having  met 
some  Armenians  on  the  way,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  terror  and  cooslemation, 
he  suspected  what  bad  happened ;  and  afterwards  meeting  a  much  greater 
number^  was  fully  informed  of  tbe  defeat,  and  went  in  search  of  Tigranes.  He 
k>und  him  at  length,  abandoned  by  all  tbe  world,  and  in  a  very  deplorable  con- 
dition. Far  from  retumiiv:  his  ungenerous  treatment,  and  insultmg  Tigranes 
jta  his  misfortunes  as  be  had  done  him,  he  quitted  his  horse,  lamented  their  com- 
mon disgraces,  gave  him  tbe  guard  mat  attended,  and  the  officers  that  served 
him,  consoled,  encouraged  him,  and  revived  his  hopes :  so  that  Mithridates, 
upon  tbisioccaskm,  showed  himself  not  entirely  void  of  humamty.  Both  ap- 
plied themselves  to  raising  new  troops  on  all  sides. 

In  tbe  mean  time  a  furious  sedition  arose  at  Tigranocerta ;  tbe  Greeks  havmg 
mutinied  against  tbe  barbarians,  and  determined  at  all  events  to  deliver  tbe  city 
to  Lucullus.  That  seditkm  was  at  the  highest  wben  be  arrived  there.  He 
look  advanta^  of  the  occasion,  ordered  tbe  assault  to  be  given,  took  die  city. 
and  after  havmg  seized  all  tbe  king's  treasures,  abandoned  it  to  be  plundeied 
by  the  soldiers ;  who,  besides  other  riches,  found  in  it  eight  thousand  tabnla  of 
coined  silver.  Besides  this  plunder,  be  gave  each  soldier  eieht  hundred  drach* 
?^^;.^bicb,  with  ail  the  booty  they  had  taken,  did  not  sduce  to  satisfy  their 
■Matoable  avidity.  ^       ^  i  ^ 


As  Aia  efihr  had  been  peopled  bj  colonies,  which  had  been  carried  away  hr 
force  from  CiamMidocta,  Cilicta,  and  other  places,  Lticullus  permitted  them  all 
to  return  into  their  native  countries.  They  received  that  permission  with  ex- 
treme Joy,  and  quitted  it  in  so  great  a  number,  that  from  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  m  the  world,  Tigranocerta  became  in  an  instant  almost  a  desert.* 

if  Lucullus  had  pursued  Tigranes  after  bis  victory,  without  givine  him  time 
to  raise  new  trcwps,  be  would  either  have  taken,  or  driven  him  out  of  the  coud- 
try,  and  the  war  must  have  been  terminated.  His  having  failed  to  do  so  was 
very  much  censured,  both  in  the  army  and  at  Rome,  and  ne  was  accused,  not 
of  negligence,  but  of  having  intended  bj  such  conduct  to  make  himself  neces^ 
saijy  and  to  retain  the  command  longer  m  his  own  hands.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  prejudiced  the  generality  against  him,  and  induced  them  to  think 
of  eiving  him  a  successor,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.t 

After  the  g^at  victory  he  had  gained  over  Tigranes,  several  nations  came 
to  make  their  submissions  to  him.  He  received  also  an  embassy  from  the  king 
of  the  Parthians,  who  demanded  the  amity  and  alliance  of  the  Romafs.  Lu* 
cullus  received  this  proposal  favourably, and  sent  also  ambassadors  to  bim,  who, 
being  arrived  at  the  Parthian  court,  discovered  that  the  king,  uncertain  which 
side  to  take,  wavered  between  the  Romans  and  Tigranes,  and  had  secretly  de> 
manded  Mesopotamia  of  the  latter,  as  the  price  of  the  aid  be  offered  bim.  Lu- 
cullus, informed  of  this  secret  intrigue,  resolved  to  leave  Mithridates  and  Ti- 
granes, and  turn  his  arms  against  the  king  of  the  P&rtbians ;  flattered  with  the 
^teful  thought,  that  nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  him,  than  to  have  en* 
tirely  reduced,  in  one  expedition,  the  three  most  powerful  princes  under  the 
too.  But  the  opposition  this  proposal  met  with  from  the  troops,  obliged  him 
to  renounce  his  enterprise  against  the  Parthians,  and  to  confine  himself  to  pur-  - 
soitig  Tigranes. 

During  this  delay,  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  had  been  indefatigable  in  raisiiijg 
new  troops.  They  had  sent  to  implore  aid  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  es-, 
pecially  of  the  Parthians,  who  were  the  nearest,  and,  at  the  same  tide,  in  the  besl 
conditkm  to  assist  them  in  the  present  emeieency  of  their  affairs.  Mithridates 
wrote  a  letter  to  their  king,  which  Sallust  nas  preserved,  and  is  to  be  found 
among  his  fragments.    I  shall  insert  a  part  of  it  in  this  place. 

LETTER  OF  MITHRIDATES  TO  ARSACESj  KlffO  OF  THE  P1RTHIAN8. 

*^  All  those  who,  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  are  invited  to  enter  as  confederates 
mto  a  war,oi^ht  first  to  consider,  whether  peace  be  their  own  optkmj  and  next, 
whether  what  is  demanded  of  them,  is  consistent  with  iustice,  their  interest, 
satety,  and  gioiy.  You  might  enjoy  perpetual  peace  and  tranquillity,  were  no^ 
the  enemy  always  intent  upon  seizing  occasions  of  war,  and  entirely  void  of 
£atth.  In  reducing  the  Romans,  you  cannot  but  acquire  exalted  glory.  It  may 
seem  inconsistent  in  me,  to  propose  to  you  either  an  alliance  with  Tigranes,  or, 
powerful  as  you  are,  that  you  should  join  a  prince^  in  my  unfortunate  condition.  . 
But  I  dare  advance,  that  those  two  motives,  your  resentment  against  Tigranes 
upon  account  of  his  late  war  with  you,  and  the  disadvantageous  situation  of  my 
afeiirs,  to  judge  rightly  of  them,  far  from  opposing  my  demand,  ought  to  sup- 
port it.  For,  as  to  Tigranes,  as  he  knows  he  has  given  you  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, he  will  accept  without  difficulty  whatever  conditions  you  shall  think  fit 
to  impose  upon  him ;  and  for  me,  I  can  say,  that  fortune,  by  haviiuf  deprived 
me  of  almost  all  I  possessed,  has  enabled  me  to  give  others  good  counsels  $ 
andf  which  is  much  to  be  desired  of  persons  in  prosperity,  I  can,  c^en  from 
my  own  misfortunes,  supply  you  with  examples,  and  induce  you  to  take  better 
measures  than  I  have  done.  For,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  it  is  with  all  the 
natk)ns,  states,  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Romans  are  at  war;  and  two 
mo(ir£8,  as  ancient  as  powerful,  put  their  arms  into  their  hands ;  the  unbounded 
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Ml  ^tioB  of  eKtewfiqr  Ifaehr  Cf»qiie9to,  and  the  nntiable  fhint  of  rUn/^ 
Hrbridates  aAerwards  enumerates  at  large  the  prioces  and  kings  tbej  bad  we* 
du«  ed  one  after  the  other,  and  often  by  one  another.  He  repeats  also  his  &sC 
ftuccesses  against  the  Romans,  and  his  late  misfortunes.  He  then  proceeds. 
'*  Examine  now,  1  beseech  you,  when  we  are  finally  ruined,  whether  you  wi"' 
be  in  a  condition  to  resist  tne  Romans,  or  can  believe,  that  t^ey  will  coofii 
their  conquests  to  my  country  ?  I  know  that  you  are  powerful  m  men,  in  arms,, 
and  treasure ;  it  is  therefore  we  desire  to  strpngthen  ourselves  by  your  alliance  v 
they,  to  grow  rich  by  your  spoils.  For  the  rest,  it  is  the  intent  of  Tigranes,  ta 
f^yoid  drawing  the  war  into  nis  countiy,  that  I  shall  march  with  all  my  troo|>s,. 
which  are  certainly  well  disciplined,  to  cany  our  arms  far  from  home,  and  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  person  in  their  own  countiy.  We  cannot  therefore  either 
conquer  or  be  conquered,  without  your  being  in  daitt;er.  Dojrou  not  know,  that 
the  nonans,.  when  they  found  themselves  stopped  b)r  the  ocean  on  the  west, 
turned  their  arms  this  way  ?  That  to  look  back  to  their  foundation  and  origin,, 
whatever  they  have,  they  have  from  violence ;.  home,  wives,  lands,  and  do- 
minions.  A  vile  herd  of  every  kind  of  vagabonds,  without  countiy,  without 
forefathers,  they  established  themselves  for  the  misfortune  of  the  human  race. 
Neither  divine  nor  human  laws  restrain  them  from  betraying  and  destroyira; 
their  allies  and  friends,  remote  natiorjs  or  neighbours, the  weak  or  the  poweifml 
They  hold  all  enemies  that  are  not  their  slaves ;  and  e^ecially,  whatever  bearsf 
the  name  of  king :  for  few  fiations  affect  a  free  and  indepenaent  government ;. 
the  generality  prefer  just  and  equitable  masters.  They  sumect  us,  because 
we  are  said  to  emulate  their  power,  and  msy  in  time  avenee  tbeir  •ppressioosw 
But  for  you,  who  have  Seleucia,  the  greatest  of  cities,  and  Persia^  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  kingdoms,,  what  can  you  expect  froov  them,  hot  deceit  at 
present,  and  war  hereafter?  The  Romans  are  at  war  with  all  nations ;  bul 
especially  with  those  from  whom  the  richest  spoils  are  to  be  expected.  They 
are  become  great  by  enterprises  and  deceit,  ana  making  one  war  lead  to  another. 
By  this  means  they  will  either  destroy  all  others,  or  be  destroyed  themselves.. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  taruiathemvii  you  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  we 
on  that  of  .^^enia,  surround  their  army,  without  provisions  or  ausiliaries.  The 
prosperity  of  their  arms  has  subsisted  hitherta  solely  by  our  iauk,  who  have 
-ttot  been  so  prudent  as  to  understand  this  common  enemy,  and  to  unite  ourselves 
against  him.  It  will  be  for  your  immortal  gloiy  to  have  supported  two  gv^at 
ktngs,  and  to  have  conquered  and  destroyed  those  robbers  oi  the  worid.  This 
IB  ¥^t  I  earnestly  advise  and  exhmt  yovt  to  do;  that  you  may  choose  rathev 
k^  sltatfe  with  us  by  a  salutary  alliance,  in  ocNiq|uennflr  tbecommon  enemy,,  iJban 
>>  suffisr  the  Roman  empire  to  extend  itself  umversally  ly  our  tuiib"t 

*  OmoM,  qai  lecoDdii  rebut  tait  ad  belli  •octetatem  onuitur.omitiderwa  t€beot,tiee«ti»tiiiii  paceoi  mgwt-* 
4eia  qii»4  qMiritiir.  wtiioe  ^pkam^  totuM,  (loriMoim  an  iod«c«ram  ck.  Tihi  perpetm  pMS«  frai  Ucetet,  dmI 
hoftet  opporUiDi  et  leelettiiufpi.  £p«f ia  faina.  si  Romanot  oppreiaerit,  fatwa  ••!.  Ne<|^ue  petere  au- 
4«am  ioeietateai,etfrastra  mala  meacnm  toitbooti  miteere  tperem.  Atqmea,  qoas  te  moran  pone  Ttden- 
tar,  ira  in  Tigranem  recentit  beBi,  et  nes  ret  param  protpera,  ai  vera  aeslimare  rolei.  maiioie  liortab«a« 
•K.  Ule  eniiii«  obnoiiue,  q«akii»  tu  relte  loeietateB  aecipiet ;  mibi  fortuoa,  mnllit  febaa  ereptia*  asoin  da> 
ijA  bene  soadendi,  et  ouod  floMntibaaoptabile  esU  ero  non  Tiiidiuinias  prasbeo  ezemplum  quo  reettm  taa 
•ooipoiiae.  Nainqoe  Komanis  eooi  aationibui,  popont,  lepbiM  ctiBCtat.  naa  et  ea  retoi  eaaea  bellaodi  eat, 
topido  proAuda  uBperii  ei  divitiaram. 

\  Nune,  q««eo,  eonsidera,.  oobU  opprewitt  utnim,  firmiarem  te  ad  reeutanduoi,  an  Saeat.  belli  futiiraBv 
putet  ?  Scio  equtdcm  iU>i  mafoas  opes  viroram^  armorum,  et  aori  este  et  ea  re  nobis  ad  societataia,  ab  iUia 
ad  prvdam  peteris.  Cvteroia  eonMliam  est  Tigranes,  rejroo  iotegns  laeis  miUtibus  belli  pradentilntfl,pro* 
fvl  ab  doao.  partro  labora,  per  ooetra  eorpoia  beUom  eoikraere ;  qoando  aaqaa  ▼ioaare  aaqae  rwei  sine  pe« 
fieulo  tuo  possomus.  An  ignores  Romanos*  postquam  ad  ocoidentein  pergentibos  finem  oceanoa  fecit,  anna 
hoc  caarertisse  I  Neque  quieqaara  a  prineipio  nisi  raptom  habere ;  domiMa,  eoojoges.  agroa*  imperiwn  t 
Ganvenast  olia  elna  patria,  sine-paiaDtimis,  peste  canditos  ofbis  teitarma ;  qaibw  noo  hwnana  alia  aaqna 
diriaa  obstant,  saeios,  amicof,  procnl  juxtaqna  sites,  inopes,  poteatesque  trahant.  exeidantaae  j  onniaqne 

8n  serra,  et  maxiaae  regna,  hostilia  docant.  Kamque  pauct  libertatem  pars  magna jostos  dooiiaos  rolonfi 
n  sospecti  soains  ssmnli,  et  in  tempore  vbdioes  affhtnri.  Tn  rero  nai  ieleacia  maxima  aibiam«  miBM« 
ipn  Persidis  iaelttis  divttiis  est»^aid  ab  illit,  nisi  dolnm  in  prsssens.  et  postea  bellnm  expeotas  }  Bamani 
•itt  omnes  arma  babent.  aearrima  m  eos  qoibos  spolia  maaima  sunt.  Aadendo  et  fanendo,  et  bella  ea  belKp 
fetende,  magid  faetL  Par  lHm6  morem  extingiient  omnia  aot  oecidep*  •  qno^diScile  naa  est.  si  tu  Maeo- 
pMamia,  nes  Armenia  otreumgredimnr  ezercitom  sine  fromenio,  sine  ainUiis.  Fortona  antem  noatris  Titiia 
^mm  bsnohimis.  Teque  Ola  fame  seqoetur,  aaxilio  profectnm  magnis  regibus  latraaes  gentlpm  omtes- 
^Jl^  ^g^  all  fcaiaa  MOMa  iMHaiqM*  nan  malU  petweU  aoslra  5111^ 


It  ^imtaiiMrtiMtthu  feller  bad  tlwttfMtuM 
dates  oDfrht  have  hoped  fnmi  it ;  ao  that  the  twokkiga  eontuted  tiKiiiselrea 
with  their  own  troops. 

One  of  the  nieaps  made  use  of  by  Tigraoes  to  assemble  a  new  army,  was  to 
rec^all  MegRadates  from  Sijrria,  who  had  governed  it  fourteen  yeaw  in  hU  name ; 
he  sent  orders  to  him  to  join  him  with  all  the  troops  in  that  countiy.*  Syria 
being  thereby  entirely  ungarrisoned,  Antiochiis  Asiaticus,  son  of  AntiochusEu- 
pator,  to  whom  it  of  right  appertained,  as  lawful  heir  of  the  house  of  Seieucus 
took  possession  of  some  part  of  the  country,  and  reigned  there  peaceably  du- 
ni^  tour  years-t  r  ^ 

The  army  of  Tieranes  and  Mithridates  was  at  last  formed.  It  consisted  of 
seventy  thousand  chosen  men,  whom  Mithridates  bad  exeicised  well  in  the  Ro- 
man discipline.  It  was  about  midsummer  before  be  took  the  field.  The  two 
l^ii^  tookparticular  care,  in  all  the  motions  they  made,  to  choose  an  advantage- 
ous |:round  for  their  camp,  and  to  fortify  it  well,  to  prevent  Lucullus  from  at- 
tacking  them  in  It ;  nor  could  all  the  stratagems  he  used  engage  them  to  come 
to  a  battle.  Their  design  was  to  reduce  him  gradually ;  to  harass  his  troops 
on  their  marches,  in  order  to  weaken  them ;  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  oblige 
turn  to  quit  the  country  for  want  of  provisions.  Lucullus  not  being  able,  by  all 
tbe  arts  he  could  use,  to  bring  them  mto  the  open  field,  employed  a  new  means 
which  succeeded.  Tiffranes  had  left  at  Artaxala,  the  capital  of  Armenia  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Tigranocerta,  his  wives  and  children,  and  almost  all  bfs 
treawres.  Lucullus  marched  that  way  with  all  his  troops,  rightly  foreseeing 
that  Tigranes  would  not  remain  quiet  when  he  saw  the  danger  to  which  bis  ca- 

Eital  was  exposed.    That  prince  accordingly  decamped  immediately,  followed 
ucullus  to  disconcert  his  design,  and  by  four  great  inarches,  having  got  l>eforc 

i!?^  ^**  himself  behind  the  river  Arsamia  or  Arpania,  which  Lucullus  was 
obliged  to  pass  in  his  way  to  Artaxata,  and  rtsolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with 
V  ^°^,^o'"2i^  passed  the  river  without  being  prevented  by  the  pi'esence 
or  etorts  of  the  enemy.  A  great  battle  ensued,  in  which  tbe  Romans  again  ob- 
tained a  complete  victoiy.  There  were  three  kings  in  the  Armenian  army,  of 
whom  Mithridates  behaved  the  worst ;  for,  not  being  aWe  to  lodk  the  Roman 

i'^  »n  the  face,  as  soon  as  they  chaiged,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled, 
which  threw  the  whole  army  mto  such  a  coosteniation^  thai  it  entirely  lost  cou^ 
rage,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  &e  k»s  of  the  battle.t 

Lucullus,  after  this  victory,  determined  to  continue  his  mareh  to  Artaxata, 
which  was  the  certain  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  as  that  city  was  still 
several  day  s  journey  from  thence  toward  the  north,  and  winter  approached  with 
its  tram  of  snows  and  storms,  the  soldiers,  already  fatigued  by  a  very  arduous 
campaign,  refused  to  follow  him  into  that  countiy,  where  the  cold  was  too  se- 
vere^ for  them.§  He  was  obliged  to  lead  them  mto  a  warmer  climate,  by  re- 
turning the  way  he  came.  He  therefore  rei>assed  Mount  Taurus,  and  entere4 
Mesopotamia,  where  he  took  the  city  of  Nisibis,  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
and  put  his  troops  in  winter  quarters.ll 

It  was  there  the  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  show  itself  openhr  in  the  army  of 
Lucullus.  That  generaPs  severi^,  ami  the  insolent  liberty  or  tbe  Roman  sol^ 
diers,  and  still  more  the  inalienant  practices  of  Clodius,  bad  given  occasion  fof  n 
this  revolt.  Clodius,  so  well  known  for  the  invectives  of  Cicero,  his  enemy,  is 
hardly  better  treated  by  historians.  They  represent  him  as  ^  man  abandoned 
to  all  kinds  of  vices,  and  infamous  for  his  debaucheries,  which  he  carried  so  far 
as  to  commit  incest  with  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucullus ;  to  these  he  added 
unbounded  audacity,  and  uncommon  cunning  in  the  contrivance  of  s^ltions ; 
m  a  word,  he  was  one  of  those  dangerous  persons  bom  to  disturb  and  ruin  evexy 
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tdagt  hf  dn  mihappy  onion  in  himself  of  tbe  most  wicked  inclinations  with  ibe 
taleolt  Decenary  for  potting  them  in  eiecution.  He  gare  a  proof  of  this  upon 
tbe  occasion  we  are  now  speaking  of.  Discontented  with  Lucuilus,  he  secretiy 
^Hread  reports  against  him  to  render  him  odious*.  He  affected  to  lament  ex- 
tremely the  fatigues  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  enter  into  their  interests.  He  told 
thbm  every  day,  that  they  were  veiy  unfortunate  in  beinff  obliged  to  serve  so 
•  long  under  a  severe  and  avaricious  general,  in  a  remote  climate,  without  lands 
or  rewards,  while  their  fellow-soldiers,  Whose  conquests  were  venj^moderate  in 
comparison  with  theirs,  had  enriched  themselves  with  Pompey.  ^Discourses  of 
this  kind,  attended  with  obliging;  and  popular  behaviour,  which  he  knew  bow 
to  aasume  occasionaiiy  without  the  appearance  of  affectation,  made  such  an  im- 
piesBion  upon  the  soldiers,  that  it  was  no  longer  in'  the  power  of  Lucuilus  to 
gOTera  then. 
Mithridates.  in  the  mean  time,  had  reentered  Pontus  with  ibur  thousand  of 

Ss  own,  and  four  thousand  troops  given  him  by  Tigranes.  Several  inhabitants 
tbe  countiy  joined  him  again,  as  well  out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had 
treated  them  with  great  rigour,  as  the  remains  of  affection  for  their  king,  reduced 
ikm  the  most  splendid  fortune  and  exalted  greatness,  to  the  mournful  condition 
in  which  they  saw  him :  for  the  misfortunes  of  princes  naturally  excite  compas- 
sion ;  and  there  is  generally  a  profound  respect  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for 
the  name  and  person  of  kings.*  Mitbridates,  encouraged  and  strengthened  by 
.these  new  aids,  and  the  trM>ps  which  several  neighbouring  states  and  princes 
«eiit  him,  resumed  courage,  and  saw  himself  more  than  ever  in  a  condition  to 
make  head  aeainst  the  Romans.  So  that,  not  contented  with  bein^  re-estab- 
lished in  bis  dominious,  which  a  moment  before  he  did  not  so  much  as  nope  ever 
to  see  afi;ain,  he  had  the  boldness  to  attack  tbe  Roman  troops,  so  often  vic- 
torious, oeat  a  body  of  them  commanded  by  Fabius,  and  after  havin?  put  them 
to  the  rout,  pressed  Friarius  and  Sonatius,  two  other  lieutenants  of  Lucuilus  ic 
that  country,  with  great  rigour.t 

Lucuilus  at  length" engaged  bis  soldiers  to  quit  their  winter-quarters,  and  to 
go  to  their  aid.  But  they  arrived  too  late.  Friarius  had  imprudently  ventured 
a  battle,  in  which  Mitbridates  had  defeated  biro,  and  killed  seven  thousand  men ; 
among  whom  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  centurions,  and  twenty-four  tribunes, 
which  made  this  one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Romans  had  sustained  in  a  great 
while.t  The  army  would  have  been  entirely  defeated,  but  for  a  wound  which 
^Mitbridates  received,  which  exceedingly  alarmed  his  troops,  and  gave  the  enemy 
time  to  escape.  Lucuilus,  upon  bis  arrival,  found  tbe  dead  bodies  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  but  did  not  give  orders  for  their  interment,  which  still  more  exaspe- 
nited  bis  soldiers  against  him.  The  spirit  of  revolt  rose  so  high,  that  without 
any  regard  for  his  character  as  a  general,  they  looked  upon  him  no  longer  but 
with  insolence  and  contempt :  and  though  he  went  from  tent  to  tent,  and  almost 
from  man  to  man,  to  conjure  them  to  march  against  Mitbridates  and  Tigranes, 
be  could  never  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  the  place  where  they  were.  They 
answered  him  contemptuously,  that  as  he  had  no  thoughts  butof  enrichit^bimseif 
<fhly  out  gi  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he  might  march  alone,  and  fight  them  if 
be  thought  fit.§ 

SfiCTION  I^.-'^aTHRIDATES   RECOyERS   ALL    HIS   DOMINIONS.      POMPEY   OVER 
THROWS  HIM  IN  SEVERAL  BATTLES. 

Mamivs  Acilius  Glabrio,  and  C.  Piso,  had  been  elected  consuls  at  Rome.  The 
first  had  Bithynia  and  Pontus  for  his  province,  where  Lucuilus  commanded. 

♦  MithrMlatet  et  raain  manam  jam  confirmaveratt  et  eoram  qui  sc  ex  ejui  regno  collej^erent,  et  magnu 
•arestiliil  mnUonua  regiiun  et  natioDam  copiit  jorabatar.  Hoc  jam  fere  sic  fieri  solera  aeeepimua  j  ut  f- 
gota  afiet»  fortniuB  fateile  multonim  opes  aUiciant  ad  misericordiam,  maximeque  eorum  qui  aot  rages  rant. 
mit  riraat  in  regno ;  quod  rerale  iisnomen  magnum  et  sanctum  msa  ▼tdeatur.— Cie.  pro  Lece  Haail.  a.  94, 

t  Itaqoe  taatum  rictus  eineere  potult,  quantum  ineolumis  nunquam  est  nusus  optara.  Ham  cum  M  la 
vegnam  recejnsset  sutAn,  non  fuit  eo  contentus,  quod  ei  pneter  spera  acciderat*  nt  earn,  postea  quam  palftta 
£«  VllSr  ""iJs  ""  «ttinger^ti  sed  in  exerckom  restrum  darum  atque  rictoram  impetnm  fMit-.^io*  F» 

k.  ' ' '  . 


TIm  MMite  at  the  i«M  time  disbanded  Fimbria^  legio«,  fibick  were  part  of 
bkazmy.  Al)  this  news  aii|;ineDted  the  disobedience  and  insolence  ci  the  troop? 
iDa«^aid  to  LucuUus. 

It  IS  true,  bis  rough,  austere,  and  frequently  haughty  disposition,  gare  sonft 
fooBQ  fcMT  such  usage.  He  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having  been  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  his  ag^e,  and  of  having  bad  aunost  all  the  qualities  that  form 
a  conoplete  general.  But,  the  want  of  one  diminished  the  merit  of  all  the  rest; 
1  mean  address  in  winning  the  heart,  and  making  himself  beloved  by  the  soldiers. 
He  was  difficult  of  access,  rough  in  commanding,  carried  exactitude  in  point 
of  duty  to  an  excess  that  made  it  odious,  was  inexorable  in  punishing  offences, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  conciliate  esteem  by  praises  and  rewards  bestowed 
-opportunely,  an  air  of  kindness  and  favour,  and  insinuating  manners,  still  more 
eroacious  than  either  gifU  or  praises.  And  what  proves  that  the  sedition  of 
the  troops  was  in  a  great  measure  his  own  fault,  was,  their  behig  veiy  docile 
an4  obedient  under  Pompey.* 

In  consequence  of  the  letters  which  Lucuilus  wrote  to  the  senate,  in  which 
he  acquainted  them,  that  Mithridates  was  entirely  defeated,  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  retrieving^  himself,  commissioners  bad  been  nominated  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  Pontus,  as  of  a  kingdom  totally  reduced.  They  were  much  surprised 
to  find,  upon  their  arrival,  mat  far  from  being  master  ot  Pontus,  be  was  not  so 
much  as  master  of  his  army,  and  that  his  own  soldiers  treated  him  with  the  ut- 
most contempt. 

The  arrival  of  the  consul  AciliusGlabrio  added  still  more^to  their  licentious* 
■ness.  He  informed  them  that  Lucuilus  had  been  accused  at  Rome  of  protract- 
ing the  war  for  the  sake  of  continuing  in  command ;  that  the  senate  had  dis- 
banded part  of  his  troops,  and  forbacfe  them  paying  him  any  farther  obedience^ 
•so  that  be  found  himself  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  soldiers.!  Mithri- 
dates, takiog  advantage  of  this  disorder,  had  tune  to  recover  his  whole  kii^dom» 
and  to  make  ravages  in  Cappadocia. 

•  While  the  affairs  of  the  army  were  in  this  condition,  great  noise  was  made«at 
Rome  against  Lucuilus.  Pompey  bad  returned  from  putting  an  end  to  the  war 
with  the  pirates,  in  which  an  extraordinary  power  had  been  granted  him.  Upoi> 
this  occasion,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  named  Manilius,  passed  a  de- 
cree to  this  effect :  '*  That  Pompey,  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  all  the 
troops  and  provinces  which  were  under  Lucuilus,  and  adding  to  them  Bithynia^ 
where  Aeilius  commanded,  should  be  charged  with  making  war  upon  the  kings 
Mithridates  and  Tigi^anes,  retaining  under  him  all  the  naval  forces,  and  continn- 
ing  to  command  at  sea,  with  the  same  conditions  and  prerogatives  as  bad  been 
granted  him  in  the  war  against  the  pirates :  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  have 
absolute  power  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  thirty  leagues  distance 
from  the  sea."  This  was  in  effect  subjecting  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one 
man :  for  all  the  provinces  which  had  not  been  granted  him  by  the  first  decree, 
Phrygia,  Lycaowa,6aIatia,  Cappadocia, Cilicia  the  Higher,  CTolchis,  and  Arme- 
iiia,  were  ccxiferred  upon  him  by  this  second,  which  included  also  all  the  armies 
and  forces  with  which  Lucuilus  had  defeated  the  two  ki;^,  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes.J 

Consideration  for  Lucuilus,  who  was  deprived  of  the  gloiy  of  hjs  great  ex-^ 
ploits,  and  in  the  place  of  whom  a  general  was  appointed,  to  succeed  more  to 
the  honours  of  his  triumph  than  the  command  of  his  armies,  was  not,  however, 
what  gave  the  nobility  and  the  senate  most  concern.  They  were  well  convinced 
that  great  wrong  was  done  him,  and  that  his  services  were  not  treated  with  the 
gratitude  they  deserved ;  but  what  gave  them  most  pain,  and  they  could  not 

*  Dion.  Cmi.  1.  XMT.p.  1. 
t  IviMO  Ulo  malo  gmrisrinMne  belli  off«iitione.  L.  LiiealliM,  qui  tem«n  mllqaa  tx  pftrto  lis  lacMamoait 
«mM  forUwe  potuifitt,veitro  JBMU  CMUStus,  ouod  imperii  dintumitate  modum  stetueDdttm.  reterl  ts4m^ 
fie.  BoUrifftit.  ^rtem  militiiro,  qa'  jam  ttipenduB  confeetif  eraat,  dimmt,  partem  GlabrioAi  tradidtt.-<-c;i«. 

'^J  i!"k.358."Ant.J.  CM.    PlHt.iDPomp.p.694.    Appiaa.  p.  938.    Dion.  Ceil.  I.  uir.  f.  Stt 


tliey  coDsideved  at  a  ^faony  already  formed.  It  is  (or  this  i)»u»d  they  exborte^ 
eacn  other,  id  a  particular  manner,  to  oppose  that  decree,  and  not  abandon  dieir 
expiring  libeit|r. 

Caesar  and  Ciceio,  who  were  very  powerful  at  Rome,sapported  Maniliiis,  or 
rather  Pompey,  with  all  their  power.  It  was  upon  this  occasioo,  the  latter  pfo- 
oouoced  that  fine  oration  beibre  the  people^  entitled,  '*  For  the  lawot^  Manilius,'^ 
Alter  having  demonstrated,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  bis  discourse,  the  necesnty 
and  importance  of  the  war  in  question,  he  proves  in  the  third,  that  Pompey  is  the 
only  person  capable  of  terminating  it  successfully.  For  this  purpose  ne  ^mp- 
merates  the  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  general  of  an  army,  and  shows  that 
Pompey  possesses  them  all  in  a  superior  degree.  He  insists  principally  upon 
bis  proBifjr.  humanity,  innocence  of  manners,  integrity,  disinterestedness,  love 
of  toe  puDlic  good :  *'  virtues,  by  so  much  the  more  necessary,"  says  he,  ^^  as 
the  Roman  name  is  become  infamous  and  hateful  among  foreign  nations,  and  our 
allies,  in  consequence  of  the  debauchery,  avarice,  and  unheard  of  oppressions  of 
the  generals  and  magistrates  we  send  among  them.*  Instead  of  which,  the  wise, 
mocferatft,  and  irreproachable  conduct  of  rompey,  will  make  him  be  regarded. 
Dot  only  as  sent  from  Rome,  but  descended  from  heaven,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  pecole.  We  begin  to  believe,  that  all  which  is  related  of  the  noble  disin 
terestecuiess  of  those  ancient  Romans  is  real  and  true ;  and  that  it  is  not  with- 
out reason,  under  such  magistrates,  that  nations  chose  rather  to  obey  the  Roman 
people,  than  to  command  others,  "t 

Pompey  was  at  that  time  the  idol  of  tftie  peofde:  irherefore  the  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing the  multitude  kept  those,  grave  senators  silent,  who  had  appeared  so 
weU  inclined  and  so  full  of  courage.  The  decree  was  authorized  by  the  su^ 
frages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  Pompev,  though  absent,  declared  absolute  master 
of  almost  all  that  Sylla  had  usurped  by  anas,  and  by  making  a  cruel  warupon 
his  country. 

We  must  not  imagine,  says  a  very  judicious  historian,  that  either  Ccesar  or 
Cicero,  who  took  so  much  pains  to  have  thi»law  passed,  acted  from  views  to  the 
public  good.  Cesar,  full  of  ambition  and  great  projects,  endeavoured  to  make 
Lis  court  to  the  people,  whose  authority  he  l&new  was^at  that  time  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  senate :  he  thereby  opened  himself  a  waj  to  the  same  power, 
and  famuiarized  the  Romans  to  extradrdinacy  and  unlimited  commissions :  in 
heaping  upon  the  head  of  Pompey  so  monjr  favours  and  distinctions,  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  at  length  render  him  odious  to  the  people,  who  would 
soon  take  offence  at  them.  So  that  in  lifting  him  up,  he  had  no  other  design 
than  to  prepare  a  precipice  for  him.  Cicero  also  intended  only  his  own  great- 
ness. It  was  his  weakness  to  desire  to  lord  it  in  the  commonwealth,  not  indeed 
by  guilt  and  violence,  but  by  means  of  persuasion.  Besides  his  having  the  sup* 
port  of  Pompey 's  credit  in  view,  he  was  veiy  well  pleaj»d  with  showing  the  no- 
bility and  people,  who  formed  two  parties,  and  in  a  manner  two  republics,  in  the 
state,  that  he  was  capable  of  making  the  balance  incline  to  tbe  side  he  espoused. 
Consequently  it  was  always  his  poRcy  to  conciliate  equally  both  parties,  in  de- 
claring sometimes  for  the  one  and  sometimes  for  the  other.| 

Pompey,  who  bad  already  terminated  the  war  with  the  pirates,  was  still  in 
Cilicla^  when  he  received  letters  informing  him  of  all  the  people  had  decreed 
In  his  favour.  When  his  friends  who  were  present  congratulated  him,  and  ex- 
pr^aed  their  joy,  it  is  said  that  he  knit  his  brows,  struck  his  thighs,  and  cried, 
a«  if  Ofqprassed  by,  and  acHny  for,  that  new  command,  '^  Gods,  frtiat  endless  la< 

*  Difieile  est  dictu.  Q,niritet,  ^uftoto  m  odio  suraas  apad  ceterai  nationei,  propter  eorum»  quot  wi  eu  Imm 
■aano  ena  imperio  mitimus,  injonu  m  Hbidiiiet. — ^Cic.  pro  Lege.  Manil.  n.  61. 

t  l^V**  omaee  quidem  nanc  in  hU  loeit  C0.  Poapeiam,  Mcut  aliquem  non  ex  hac  nrbe  niMuni,  led  ds 
•M^MteMin.  wtautar.  Vvm»  daaiqwa  iMtpkuit  credete  fuitse  bomine*  Romaaoc  bee  qaoodeiD  ebsti. 
V^  *"■  1/S?  Batwnibvt  cmian*  iacredibUe,  ao  falw>  nemorai  pcoditw,  videbatMr.  None  imperil  aof 
-LSESiriS'i"^'*"  '^•^ '  "™?*  i^llifwt,  a»B  sue  eMna  amioret  saa*  taak.  eaa  hae  tenparMtfte 
wtfliWftlni  bahabaatias,  lannre  populo  Romano,  qoam  impenure  aliis  AaraisM.— Cie.  PfO  Lew  Uvm  fc  «V 
t  niaa.CaafeLsnTt.p.90^91.  * 


tetimam  I  diwwtti  to?  WoiMl  not hsrebemiiiKMtt  happy  as  inaitinknows 
mod  iorkirioin  t  Shall  I  ntver  cease  to  make  war*  nor  ever  OAfe  tny  anna  off  mr 
bade  f  ShaH  I  aarer  escape  the  envy  that  peisecates  iiie»  nor  live  m  peace  la 
the  oetintiy  with  ray  vnf<i  and  children  ?"* 

This  is  generally  the  knguage  of  the  ambitious,  even  ol  those  who  are  most 
eiBoesslvttly  actuated  bjf  that  passion.  But,  however  successful  they  may  be  is 
imnosii^  upon  theniBems,  it  seldom  happens  that  they  deceive  others,  and  the 
puoHc  is  hr  from  mistaking^  them.  The  friends  of  Pompey,  and  even  those 
who  were  mo**  jiittc»te  with  him,  could  not  support  his  dissimulation  at  this 
time  f  Ibr  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  know  that  his  naUiral  arabi* 
tion  and  passion  for  command,  still  more  inflamed  by  his  diflference  with  Lu* 
callus,  made  him  find  a  suMre  exalted  and  sensible  satisfaction  in  the  new  cbarg^e 
conferred  upon  him :  and  his  actiom  soon  shook  off  the  mask,  and  explained 
his  real  sentiments. 

The- first  step  which  be  took  upon  arrivinff  in  the  provinces  of  his  i^emment, 
was  to  forbid  any  obedience  whatever  to  the  <NPdevs  of  Luculius.  In  his  march^ 
he  altered  eveiy  thine  his  predecessor  had  decreed.  He  dischaieed  some  from 
the  penalties  which  Luculius  had  laid  upon  them ;  deprived  others  of  the  re* 

ards  1 


wards  he  had  (ipiv^i  them ;  in  short,  bis  sole  view  in  every  tbiitf  was  to  Jet  the 
p^rtizans  of  Luculius  see  that  they  adhered  to  a  man  who  had  neither  autiH>>  * 
rity  nor  power.  Strabo's  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  highly  discontented  with 
Mithridates  for  having  put  to  death  several  of  his  relations,  to  avenge  himself 
for  tiiat  cruelty,  had  gone  over  to  Luculius,  and  had  given  up  fifteen  places  in 
Cappadocia  to  nim*  Luculkis  loaded  him  with  honours,  ana  promised  to  re- 
ward him  further  as  bis  great  services  deserved.  Pomney,  far  from  having 
any  r^ard  for  such  just  and  reasonable  engagements,  mich  his  predecessor 
Ittd  entered  into  solely  from  the  view  of  the  public  ^ood,  efected  a  universal 
^position  to  them,  and  looked  upon  all  those  ae  his  enemies  idio  had  con* 
traded  any  friendship  with  Lucu11us.t 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  successor  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  value  of  bis 
predecessor's  actions,  in  order  to  arrogate  all  honour  to  himself;  but  certainly 
nO'One  ev<r  carried  that  conduct^to  such  an  excess  as  Pompey  did  at  this  time. 
His  great  qualities  and  innumerable  oonooests  are  exceedingly  extolled ;  but 
80  base  ana  odious  a  jealousy  ought  to  sully,  or  rather  totally  eclipse,  the  glory 
d*  them.    Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Pompey  thoi^ht  fit  to  oe^in. 

Luculius  made  bitter  complahits  of  him.  Their  common  friends,  m  order  to 
a  reconciliation,  concerted  an  interview  between  them.  It  passed  at  first  with 
all  possible  politeness,  and  with  reciprocal  marks  of  esteem  and  friendship ;  but 
these  were  only  compliments,  and  a  language  diat  extended  no  fartiier  tban  the 
lips,  which  cost  the  great  nothing.  The  heart  soon  explained  itself.  Hie  con- 
ventation  growii^  warm  by  degrees,  they  proceeded  to  injurious  terms .  Pom* 
pey  upbraided  Luculius  with  avarice,  and  Luculius  reproached  Pompey  with 
ambition,  in  which  they  spoke  the  truth  of  each  other.  They  parted  more  in- 
censed, and  greater  enemies  than  before. 

Luculius  set  out  for  Rome,  whither  he  carried  a  great  quantity  of  books^ 
which  he  had  collected  in  bis  comj^uests.  He  put  them  into  a  library,  whkh 
was  open  to  aH  the  learned  and  curious,  whom  it  drew  about  him  in  great  num* 
bers.  Tbey  were  received  at  his  boose  with  all  possible  pditeness  and  gene- 
rosity. The  honour  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to  Luculius ;  but  not  witiiout 
tieing  long  contested. 

It  was  he  who  first  brought  cherries  to^  Rome,  which  till  then  had  been  un- 
known in  Europe.  Tbay  were  called  cerasus,  from  a  ci^  of  that  name  in 
Cappadocia.t  ,  " 

Pompey  began  by  engaging  Phraates  king  of  the  Partbians  in  the  RomatL 
nteiest.  He  has  been  sp^en  of  already,  and  is  the  same  who  was  sumamed 
the  god.  He  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  him.  He  of- 
fered peace  also  to  Mithridates;  but  that  prince  believing  himself  sure  of.  the 

'^^^  A^  li,  9ti9».    ^Dt.  J.  C.  66.    Plut  in  Pomp.  p.  634— S36.    Pion.  Cmi,  1.  xxxvi.  p.  »~3S.    A^piia, 
ff  93%  t  Stnib.  1.  !»•  p.  StfJ,  MB.  ;  Ptio.  LUT.  €.!& 
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ttnihrattd  ildof  Phfaat«8« wouM  not  so  ixmch  «s  bear  it  meoHeMd/  Wamh^ 
WM  mftirmed  that  Pomper  had  prevented  him,  he  sent  to  treat  with  Lim :  btit 
Pompej  having  demanded,  by  war  of  preliminary,  that  he  ihoald  lay  down  his 
arms,  aybd  eive  up  all  deserters,  those  proposals  were  reiy  near  oocaaioniQg  a 
mutiny  in  toe  army  of  Mithridates.  As  there  were  many  deserters  in  it,  &j 
could  not  suffer  any  things  to  be  said  upon  delivering  then)  up  to  Fompev ;  nor 
would  the  rest  of  the  army  consent  to  see  themselves  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
their  comrades*  Mithridates  was  obliged  to  tell  them,  that  he  had  sent  his  am- 
bassadors only  to  inspect  into  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  to  swear, 
that  he  would  not  make  peace  with  the  Romans  either  cm  those,  or  on  any  other 
conditions.   , 

Pompey,  having  distributed  his  fleet  in  different  stations,  to  |^rd  the  whdk 
sea  between  Phcenicia  and  the  Bosphorus,  marched  l^  land  against  Mithridatea, 
who  had  still  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  or  three  thousand  horse,  but  did  not 
dare,  however,  to  come  to  a  battle.  That  prince  was  encamped  veiy  stroqgly 
upon  a  mountain,  where  he  could  not  be  forced :  but  he  abandoned  it  on  Fom- 
pey's  approach,  for  want  of  water.  Pompey  immediately;  took  possession  of 
it,  and  amjecturing,  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and  other  signs,  that  there  were 
numerous  spring  within  it,  he  ordered  wells  to  be  dm ;  and  in  an  instant  the 
camp  had  water  in  abundance.  Porope^r  could  not  sumciently  wonder  how  Mi- 
thridates, for  want  of  attention  and  curiosity,  had  been  so  long  ignorant  oH  so 
important  and  necessary  a  resource. 

Soon  after,  he  followed  him,  encamped  near  him,  and  shut  him  up  within  good 
walls,  which  he  carried  quite  round  his  camp.  They  were  nearly  eight  leanies 
in  circumference,  and  were  fortified  with  good  towers,  at  proper  distances  trom 
each  other.  Mithridates,  either  out  of  fear  or  negligence,  suflered  him  to  finisi: 
his  works.  He  reduced  him,  in  consequence,  to  such  a  want  of  provisions,  tb%t 
his  troops  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  the  cairiaee  beasts  in  their  camp.  Thfc 
horses  only  were  spared.  Ailer  havine  sustained  tliis  kind  of  si^e  for  almoa^ 
My  days,  Mithridates  escaped  by  night,  with  all  the  best  troops  of  his  army, 
having  fint  c^ered  all  the  useless  and  sick  persons  to  be  killed. 

Pompey  immediately  pursued  him,  came  up  with  him  near  the  Euphrates, 
encamped  near  him ;  and  apprehendii^  that,  in  oitler  to  escape,  he  would  make 
haste  to  pass  the  river,  he  quitted  his  intrenchments,  and  advanced  against  him 
by  night,  in  order  of  battle.  His  design  was  only  to  surround  the  enemy,  to 
prevent  their  flying,  and  to  attack  them  at  daybreak  the  next  morning :  but  all 
his  old  officers  made  such  entreaties  and  remonstrances  to  him,  that  tl^y  deter* 
mined  him  to  fight  without  waiting  till  da^ ;  for  the  mght  was  not  very  dark, 
the  moon  giving  light  enough  for  distinguishing  objects,  and  knowing  one  ano- 
ther. Pompey  could  not  refuse  himself  to  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  led 
tiiera  on  against  the  enemy.  The  barbarians  were  afraid  to  stand  the  attack, 
and  fled  immediately  in  the  utmost  consternation.  The  Romans  made  a  great 
slaiM^hter  of  them,  killed  above  ten  thousand  men«  and  took  their  whole  camp. 

Mithridates,  wiUi  ei^ht  hundred  horse,  in  the  begkming  of  the  battle,  opened 
himself  a  way,  sword  m  hand,  through  the  Roman  army,  and  went  off:  but  those 
eifi'ht  hundred  horse  soon  quitted  their  ranks  and  dispersed,  and  left  him  with 
only  three  followers,  anKmg  whom  was  Hypsicratia,  one  oi  his  wives,  a  woman 
of  masculine  courage^aoa  wariike  boldness;  which  occasioned  her  bemg  called 
Hyspicrates,  by  changing  the  termination  of  her  name  from  the  feminine  to  the 
masculine.*  She  was  mounted  that  day  upon  a  Persian  horse,  and  wore  the  habit 
of  a  soldier  of  that  nation.  She  continued  to  attend  the  king,  without  giving  way 
to  the  fatigiiea  of  his  loog  journeys,  or  being  weary  of  servij^  him,  though  she 
took  care  of  nis  horse  herself,  till  they  arrived  at  a  fortress  where  the  king's 
•treasures  and  most  precious  effects  lay.  There,  after  having  distributed  ttie 
most  magnificent  of  his  robes  to  such  as  were  assembled  about  him,  be  made  a 
present  to  each  of  his  friends  of  a  mortal  poison,  that  none  of  them  might  iall 
ahve  mto  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  by  their  own  consents 

♦  intra  feiBiqMi  ftffex.  — TaciU 


Tiiat  tthhappy  ^Ithre  saw  no  other  hopes  for  him,  but  frotn  his  son-hi-law 
Tmuies.  He  sent  hn  ambassadors  to  demand  his  permissioo  to  take  refiifpe 
in  his  dominions,  and  aid  (or  the  re-estabHsbment  of  bis  entirely  ruined  afiairs. 
Tiffranes  was  at  that  ttme  at  war  with  his  son.*  He  caused  thoae  ambassadors 
to  be  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  father-in-law's 
head,  promising  a  hundred  taients  to  any  person  who  shouhl  seize  or  kill  him, 
under  pretence  that  it  was  Mithridates  who  made  his  son  take  up  arms  against 
him,  but  in  reality  to  make  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  we  soon  shall  see. 

Pompey,  after  the  victory  he  had  pined,  marched  into  Armenia  Major  against 
Tigranes.  He  found  him  at  war  with  his  son  of  his  own  name»  We  have  ob- 
served that  the  king  of  Armenia  had  espoused  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mh 
tfaridates.  He  had  three  sons  by  her,  two  of  whom  he  bad  put  to  death  without 
reascm.  The  third,  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  so  unnatural  a  father,  had  fled  to 
Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  His  father-in-law 
carried  him  mM:k  to  Armenia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  where  they  besieged  Ar- 
taxata.  But  finding  the  place  very  strons^,  and  provided  with  eveiy  thing 
necessary  for  a  ffood  defence,  Phraates  left  him  part  of  the  army  for  canying 
on  the  siege,  and  returned  with  the  rest  into  his  own  dominions.  Tigranes,  the 
fether,  soon  after  fell  upcm  the  son  with  all  his  troops,  beat  bis  army,  and  drove 
him  out  of  the  country.  That  young  prince,  after  this  misfortune,  bad  designed 
to  withdraw  to  his  grandfather  Mithridates ;  but  on  the  way  was  informed  of 
his  defeat,  and  having  lost  all  hopes  of  obtaining  aid  from  him,  he  resolved  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly  he  entered  their  camp, 
and  went  to  Pompey  to  implore  his  protection.  Pompey  gave  him  a  very  good 
reception,  and  was  glad  of  his  coming  :  for  as  he  was  to  carry  the  war  into  Ar- 
menia, he  had  occasion  for  such  a  gpide.  He  therefore  caused  that  prince  to 
conduct  him  directly  to  Artazata. 

Tigranes,  terrified  at  this  news,  and  sensible  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  oppose  so  powerful  an  army,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  generosity  and 
clemency  of  die  Roman  general.  He  put  the  ambassadors  sent  to  him  by  Mi- 
tibridates  into  his  hands,  and  followed  them  directly  himself.  Without  taking 
any  precaution,  be  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  went  to  submit  his  person 
and  crown  to  the  discretion  of  Pompey  and  the  Romans.  He  said  that  of  all 
the  Romans,  and  of  all  mankind,  Pompey  was  the  only  person  in  whose  faith 
he  could  confide :  that  in  whatever  manner  be  might  decide  his  fate,  be  should 
be  satisfied  :  that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  be  conquered  by  a  man  whom  none 
could  conquer :  and  that  it  was  no  dishonour  to  submit  to  him  whom  fortune  had 
made  superior  to  all  others.! 

When  he  arrived  on  horseback  near  the  intrenchments  of  the  camp,  two  of 
Pompey's  lictors  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  en- 
ter on  foot,  tellii^  him  that  no  stranger  bad  ever  been  known  to  enter  a  Roman 
caBQp  on  liorseback.  Tigranes  obeyed,  ungirt  his  sword,  and  ^ave  it  to  the  lic- 
tors ;  and  after,  when  he  approached  Pompey,takii^off  his  diadem,  he  would 
haye  laid  it  at  bis  feet,  and  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth  to  embrace  his  knees ; 
but  Pompey  ran  to  prevent  him,  and  tdking  him  by  the  hand  led  him  into  bis 
tent,  made  him  sit  on  the  right,  and  his  son,  the  young  Tigranes,  on  the  left  side 
of  him.  He  then  deferred  hearing  what  he  bad  to  say  till  the  next  day,  and 
invited  the  father  and  son  to  sup  with  him  that  evening.  The  son  refused  to  be 
there  with  his  father ;  and  as  he  had  not  showed  him  the  least  mark  of  respect 
during  the  interview,  and  bad  treated  him  with  the  same  indifference  as  if  he 
had  been  a  stranger,  Pompey  was  very  much  offended  at  that  behaviour.  He 
did  not,  however,  entirely  neglect  his  interests  in  determining  upon  the  affair 
of  Tigranes.  After  having  condemned  Tigranes  to  paj  the  Romans  six  thou- 
sand  talents  for  the  charges  of  the  war  he  had  made  against  them  without  causey 
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AQd  to  rriioquUi  to  fliera  d  his  conqiiesls  on  Aataide  of  tfie  Euplffsteft,  be  de- 
creed tbat  he  should  reign  in  his  ancient  kingdom,  Afmenia  Major,  and  that  his 
son  should  have  Gordiana  and  Sophena,  two  provinces  upon  the  bordeiTB  of  Ar- 
menia, during  his  Other's  life,  ana  all  the  rest  of  his  dominions  aftev  his  death  ; 
reserving,  however,  to  the  father,  the  treasures  he  had  in  Sophena,  without  which 
it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  paid  the  Romans  the  sums  which  Pom- 
pev  required  of  him. 

The  father  was  well  pleased  with  these  conditions,  which  still  left  him  a  crown. 
But  the  son,  who  had  entertained  chimerical  b<^s,  could  not  relish  a  decree 
which  deprived  him  of  what  bad  been  promised  him.  He  was  even  so  much 
discontented  with  it,  that  he  wanted  to  escape,  in  order  to  have  excited  new 
troubles.  Pompey,  who  suspected  his  design,  ordered  him  to  be  always  kept 
in  view ;  and  upon  his  absolutely  refusing  to  consent  that  his  father  should  with- 
draw his  treasures  from  Sophena,  he  caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison.  After- 
wards, havinff  discovered  that  he  solicited  the  Armenian  nobility  to  take  up 
arms,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Parthians  to  do  the  same,  he  put  him  among 
those  he  reserved  for  his  triumph. 

Some  time  after,  Phraates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sent  to  Pompey,  to  claim 
that  youne  prince  as  his  son-in-law.  and  to  represent  to  him  tbat  he  ought  to 
make  the  Euphrates  the  boundaiy  of  his  conquests.  Pompey  made  answer^tfaat 
the  younger  Tigranes  was  moie  related  to  his  father  than  nis  father-in-law ;  and 
that  as  to  his  conquests,  be  should  {^ve  them  such  bounds  as  reason  and  justice 
required,  but  without  being  prescribed  in  them  by  way  one.* 

When  Tigranes  had  been  suffered  to  possess  himself  of  his  treasures  in  So> 
phena,  he  paid  the  six  thousand  talents,  and  besides  that,  gave  eveiy  private 
soldier  fifhr  drachmas,  a  thousand  to  a  centurion,  and  ten  mousand  to  each  tri- 
bune ;  and  hj  that  liberality  obtained  the  title  of  friend  and  bMjt  of  the  Roman 
peopfe.  This  had  been  pardonable,  had  be  not  added  to  it,  al:gect  behaviour, 
and  submissions,  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Pompey  gave  all  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  added  to  it  Sophena  and 
Gordiana,  which  he  haa  designed  for  young  Tisanes. 

After  havine  regulated  eveiy  thing  in  Armenia,  Pompey  marched  northward 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates.  Upon  tte  banks  of  the  Cyrus*  he  found  the  Alba- 
nians and  Uierians,  two  povrerful  nations,  situated  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  seas,  v^o  endeavoured  to  stop  him ;  but  be  beat  them,  and  obliged  the 
Albanians  to  demand  peace.  He  granted  it,  and  passed  the  winter  m  their 
countiy.f 

The  next  year  he  took  the  field  veiy  early  against  the  Iberians.  This  was 
a  very  warlike  nation,  and  had  never  been  conquered.  It  had  always  retained 
its  liberty,  during  the  time  that  the  Medes,  Persians  and  Macedonians,  had  al- 
ternately possessed  the  empire  of  Asia.  Pompey  found  means  to  subdoe  this 
people,  though  not  without  vety  considerable  dimculttes,  and  obliged  them  to 
demand  x>eace.  The  king  of  the  Iberisois  sent  him  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  throne, 
a'l  of  massy  gold ;  desiring  him  to  accept  those  presents  as  earnests  of  his  amity 
Pompey  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  qusBstors,  for  the  public  treasury.  He 
also  subjected  the  people  of  Colchis,  and  made  their  king  Olthaces  prisoner, 
whom  be  afterwaras  led  in  triumph.  From  tnence  he  returned  into  Albania,  to 
chastise  that  natfon  for  having  taken  up  arms  again,  while  he  was  engaged  with 
the  Iberians  and  people  of  Cc^his.| 

The  army  of  the  Albanians  was  commanded  by  Cosis,  the  brother  of  king 
Orodes.  That  prince,  as  soon  as  the  two  armies  came  to  blows,  confined  him- 
self to  Pompey,  and  spumn^  fiHiously  up  to  him,  darted  his  javelin  at  him ;  but 
Pompey  received  him  so  vigorously  with  his  spear,  that  he  thrust  him  trough 
fSaehoajf  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  horse's  feet.  The  Albaxuans  were  overthrown, 
and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  them.  This  victory  obliged  king  Orodes  to 
purchase  a  second  peace  on  the  same  terms  as  those  he  had  entered  into  the 

'  ♦  Called  VymoM  also,  by  some  autbon. 
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Year  b^MS«  at  thft  price  kA  mat  proaents^aad  by  givinff  one  of  hk  aoos  m  a 
Loeta^e  for  his  obtenring  it  belter  than  he  bad  done  the  former. 

MiUiridates,  in  the  mean  time»had  passed  the  winter  at  Dioscuriaa,  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Earljr  in  the  spring:,  he  marched  to  the  Cim- 
merian Dosphorus,  through  several  nations  of  the  ScTthians,  some  of  whom  suf- 
fered him  tojpass  voluntarily,  and  othes  were  oblieea  to  it  by  force.  The  king- 
doin  of^tbe  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  is  now  called  Crim  Tartaiy,  and  was  at  that 
time  a  province  of  the  empire  of  Mithridates.  He  had  given  it  ai  an  appen- 
dage to  one  of  his  sons  named  Machares.  But  that  youn^  prince  had  been  so 
vigorously  handled  by  the  Romans,  while  they  besieged  Smope,  and  their  fleet 
was  in  possession  of  the  £uzine  sea,  which  lay  between  that  city  and  his  kine- 
dom,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  oeace  with  them,  and  had  inviolab^ 
observed  it  till  then.  He  well  knew  that  bis  father  was  extremely  displeased 
with  such  conduct,  and  therefore  very  much  apprehended  his  presence.  In  or- 
der to  a  reconciliation,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him  upon  his  route,  who  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  had  been  reduced  to  act  in  that  manner,  contrary  to  bis 
inclination,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  But  finding  that  his  father  would  not 
heaiken  to  his  reasons,  he  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  sea,  and  was  taken 
by  vessels  sent  expressly  by  Mithridates  to  cruise  in  his  way.  He  chose  rather 
to  die,  than  fall  into  his  father's  hands. 

Pomney,  having  terminated  the  war  in  the  north,  and  seeing  it  impossible  to 
follow  Mithridates  in  the  remote  countiy  into  which  he  had  retired,  led  back  his 
army  to  the  south,  and  on  his  march  sut^ected  Darius,  king  of  the  Medes,  and 
Antiochus,  kin^  of  Comagena.  Ife  went  on  to  Syria,  and  made  himself  roas- 
ter of  the  whole  empire.  Scaunis  reduced  Ccelosyria  and  Damascus,  and  6i- 
binius  all  the  restofthe  country,  as  far  as  the  Tigris;  they  were  bis.  lieutenant 
generals.  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  heir  of  the  house  of 
the  Seleucides,  who,  by  permission  of  LucuUus,  had  reigned  four  yeais  in  that 
part  oi  the  country,  of  which  he  had  taken  possession  when  Ti^ranes  abandoned 
it,  came  to  solicit  nim  to  re-establish  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestor^.  But 
Pompey  refused  to  give  him  audience,  ana  deprived  him- of  all  his  dominions, 
which  he  made  a  Roman  province.*  'Pius,  while  Armenia  was  left  in  posses 
siott  of  Tiffranes,  who  had  done  the  Romans  great  injur^r  during  the  course  of  a 
loi^  war,  Antiochus  was  dethroned,  who  had  never  committed  tbe  least  hostility , 
ana  by  no  means  deserved  such  treatment  The  reason  given  for  it  was,  that 
the  Romans  had  conquered  Sjrria  under  Tjgranes ;  that  it  was  not  just  that  they 
should  lose  the  fruit  of  their  victory ;  that  Anttocbus  was  a  prince  who  had  nei- 
ther Goara^  nor  ca^eity  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  countiy ;  and  that  to 
put  it  into  Ins  bands,  would  be  to  expose  it  to  the  perpetual  ravages  ami  incursions 
of  the  Jews,  which  Pompey  took  care  not  to  do.  In  consequence  of  this  way 
of  reasomng,  Antiochus  lost  his  crown,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing his  life  as  a  private  person.  In  him  ended  the  empire  of  the  Seleucides, 
after  a  duration;  of  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.j 

During  these  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  great  revolutions  happened 
in  Egypt.  The  Alexandrians,  weary  of  their  kin^  Alexander,  took  up  arms,  and 
after  bavinff  expelled  him,  called  in  Ptolemy  Aidietes  to  supply  his  place.  That 
history  wiU  be  treated  at  large  in  the  ensuing  Book. 

Pompey  afterwards  went  to  Damascus,  where  he  regulated  several  affairs  re- 
lating to  Egypt  and  Judea.  During  his  residence  there,  twelve  crowned  heads 
went  thitherto  make  their  court  to  him,  and  were  all  in  the  city  at  the  same  time.t 

A  very  interestioj^  scene  between  the  love  of  a  &ther  and  the  duty  of  a  son 
was  presented  at  this  time ;  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence  in  those  days,  when 
me  most  horrid  murders  aod  parricides  frequently  opened  the  way  to  thrones. 
Aiiobauzanea,  ki«g  of  Cappadocia,  voluo^nly  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of 
his  sQtt,  and  pet  tie  diadem  upon  his  liead  in  the  presence  of  Pompey.  The 
most  sincere  tears  flowed  in  abundance  from  the  eyes  of  the  truly  afflicted  son, 
fa  what  others  woirfd  have  highly  rejoiced  in.    It  was  the  sole  occasioi^  in  ^^ich 
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1m  IlKM^t  dbobedieoee  ftllowable ;  and  be  would  hare  peraS«(ed  in  i«<u9ffijr  Hbe 
sceptre,  if  Pompey's  orders  had  not  interfered,  and  obliged  him  aj  leiigtii  to 
Bttbinit  to  paternal  authority.*  This  is  the  second  ex<»mpTe  Cappadocia  hsks  in- 
stanced otso  senerous  a  dispute.  We  have  spoken  in  its  place  of  the  like  con- 
test between  the  two  Ariarathes.f  ' 
As  Mithridates  was  in  jxissession  of  several  small  places  in  Pontus  and  Cap- 

Sidocia,  Pompey  juc^ed  it  necessary  to  return  thither,  in  order  to  reduce  them, 
e  therefore  made  himself  master  of  almost  all  of  them  upon  his  arrival,  and 
afterwards  wintered  at  Aspis,  a  city  o^  Pontus. 

Stratonice,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithridates,  surrendered  a  castle  of  the  Bos* 
phorus,  with  the  treasures  concealed  in  it,  which  she  had  in  her  keeping,  to  Pom- 
pey,  demanding  only  for  recompense,  that  if  her  son  Xiphares  should  fall  mto 
fiis  hands,  he  should  be  restored  to  her.  Pompey  accepted  only  such  of  those 
presents  as  would  serve  for  the  ornaments  of  temples.  When  Mithridates  knew 
what  Stratonice  had  done,  to  revenue  her /readiness  in  surrendering  that  fo^reks, 
which  he  considered  as  a  treason,  he  killed  Xiphares  in  his  mother's  sight,  who 
beheld  that  sad  spectacle  from  the  other  side  of  the  strait. 

Caina,  or  the  new  city,  was  the  strongest  place  in  Pontus,  and  therefore  Mith 
ridates  kept  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures,  and  whatever  he  had  of  greatest 
yalue,  in  tnat  place,  which  he  conceived  impregnable.  Pompey  took  it,  and 
with  it  all  that  Mithridates  had  leA  in  it.  Among  other  things  were  found  se- 
cret memoirs,  written  by  himself,  which  gave  a  c&ar  idea  of  bis  character.  In 
one  part  he  had  noted  down  the  persons  whom  he  had  poisoned,  among  whom 
were  his  own  son  Ariarathes,  and  Alcsus  of  Sardis ;  the  latter  because  he  had 
carried  the  prize  in  the  chariot  race  aeainst  him.  What  fantastical  records 
were  these  ?  Was  he  afraid  that  the  pubnc  and  posterity  should  not  be  infenned 
.of  his  monstrous  crimes,  and  his  motives  for  committing  them  ? 

His  memoirs  of  physic  were  also  found  there,  which  Pompey  caused  to  be 
translated  into  Latin  by  Lenseus,  a  good  grammarian,  one  of  his  ireedmen  ;  and 
they  were  afterwards  made  public  in  that  language ;  for  amon^  the  oth^  ex- 
tiaorainary  qualities  of  Mithridates,  he  was  very  skilful  in  medicines.  It  was 
he  who  invented  the  excellent  antidot&which  still  bears  his  name,  and  from  whidi 
physicians  have  experienced  such  eSec%  that  they  continue  to  use  it  snccess* 
fully  to  this  day.t 

rompey,  during  his  stay  at  Aspis,  made  such  regulations  in  the  ai^irs  of  the 
country,  as  the  state  of  them  would  admit.  As  soon  as  the  spring  returr«d,  be 
marched  back  into  Syria  for  the  same  purpose.  He  did  not  thimc  it  advisable 
to  pursue  Mithridates  into  the  kingdom  of  jBospborus,  whither  he  was  returned. 
To  do  that,  he  must  have  marched  round  the  Euxihe  sea  with  an  army,  and  passed 
through  many  countries,  either  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations,  or  entirely  de- 
sert ;  a  very  dangerous  enterprise,  in  which  he  would  have  run  great  risk  of  pe- 
rishing; so  that  all  Pompey  could  do,  was  to  post  the  Roman  £ket  in  sudi  a 
manner  as  to  intercept  any  convoys  that  miffht  be  sent  to  Mithridates.  He  ex- 
pected by  that  means  to  be  able  to  reduce  nim  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  said, 
on  setting  out,  that  he  left  Mithridates  more  foonidable  enemies  than  the  Ro- 
mans, which  were  hun^r  and  necessity .§ 

What  carried  him  with  so  much  ardour  into  Syria,  was  his  excessive  and  vain- 
fflori<Mi$  ambition  to  push  his  conquests  as  fa**  as  the  Red  Sea.  In  Spain,  and 
befbare  that,  in  Africa,  he  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  as  far  as  the  western  ocean 
on  both  sides  of  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  war  against  the  Al- 
banians, be  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Mlieved  there 
was  noUiin^  wanting  to  bis  glory,  but  to  cany  them  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  Upon 
his  arrival  m  S^ia,  he  declared  Antioch  and  Seleucia,  upon  the.  Orontes,  &ee 
cities,  and  continued  his  march  toward  Damascus ;  from  whence  he  designed 
to  have  proceeded  against  the  Arabians,  and  afterwards  to  have  conquered  all 
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dieeoiiDlries  to  die  Red  Sea ;  but  en  accident  happened,  wlijch  obliged  bim  to 
suspraxi  all  his  projects,  and  to  return  into  PontuS. 

Some  time  belore,  an  embassy  came  to  him  from  Mithridates.  king  of  Pontos, 
who  demanded  peace.  He  proposed ,  that  he  should  be  suflferea  to  retain  his  he- 
^reditaiy  dominions,  as  Tigranes  had  been,  upon  condition  of  pajing  a  tribute  to 
the  Romans,  and  resigning  all  other  provinces.  Pompey  replied,  that  then  he 
should  abo  come  in  peison,  as  Tigranes  had  done.  Mitbridates  would  not  consent 
to  such  meanness,  but  proposed  sending  his  children  and  some  of  his  priocijwl 
friends.  Pompey  would  not  acrree  to  that.  The  negotiation  broke  up.  and  Mitb- 
ridates applied  himself  to  makinj;*  preparations  for  war  with  as  much  vigour  as 
ever.  Pompey,  who  received  advice  of  this  activity,  judged  it  necessary  to  be 
upon  the  spotj  m  order  to  have  an  eye  to  every  thing.  For  that  purpose  he  went 
to  pass  some  time  at  Amisus,the  ancient  capital  of  toe  country.  '^  There,  througfa 
the  just  punbhment  of  the  gods,**  says  Plutarch,  *'  his  ambition  made  bim  como 
mit  faults,  which  drew  upon  him  the  olame  of  all  the  world.  He  had  publicly 
charged  and  reproached  Lucullus,  that,  during  the  war.  he  had  disposed  of  pro- 
vinces, given  rewards,  decreed  honours,  and  acted  in  all  thinjgfs  as  victors  are  not 
accustomed  to#act  till  a  war  be  finally  terminated,  and  now  fell  mto  the  same  in- 
consistency himself;  for  he  disposed  of  governments,  and  divided  the  domiiuoiis 
of  Mitbridates  into  provinces,  as  if  the  war  had  been  at  an  end.  But  Mitbridates 
still  lived,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  prince,  inexhaustible  in 
resources,  whom  the  g^atest  defeats  could  not  disconcert,  and  whom  losses 
themselves  seemed  to  inspire  with  new  courage,  and  to  supply  with  new  forces. 
At  that  very  time,  when  he  was  believed  to  be  entirely  ruine<l,  he  actually  me- 
ditated a  terrible  invasion  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Roman  empire  wim  the 
troops  he  had  lately  raised." 

Pompey,  in  the  distribution  of  vewards,  gave  Armenia  Minor  to  Dejotwus, 
prince  otGaiatia^  who  had  always  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  Roman 
interests  during  this  war ;  to  which  he  added  the  title  of  king.  It  was  this  D^o- 
tarusy  who,  by  always  pmisting,  out  of  gratitude,  in  his  adherence  to  Pompey, 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Cesar,  and  had  occasion  for  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
to  defend  him. 

He  made  Arcfaelaus  also  high-priest  of  the  moon,  who  was  the  sapreme  goddess 
of  the  Comanians,  and  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  place,  which  contained 
at  least  six  thousand  persons,  all  devoted  to  the  worship  of  that  deity.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  this  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  him  who  had  commanded 
in  chief  the  troops  sent  by  Mitbridates  into  Greece,  in  his  first  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  whoJbeing  disgraced  by  that  prince,  had,  with  his  son,  taken  refuge 
among  them.  They  had  always,  mxn  that  time*  continued  their  firm  adherents, 
and  had  been  of  great  use  to  tnem  in  the  wars  of  Asia.  The  father  beior  dead, 
the  high-priesthcwd  of  Comaoa  was  given  to  bis  son,  in  recompense  for  Uie  ser- 
vices of  both. 

During  Pompey^s  stay  in  Pontus,  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  make  incursions  iiilo  Syria,  which  veiy  much  disuessed 
the  iidiabitants.  Pompey  returned  thither.  Upon  his  way  he  came  to  the  *«lace 
where  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  die  Romans  killed  in  the  defeat  of  Triaiius.  He 
'  caused  tbem  to  be  interred  with  great  solemnity,  which  gained  him  the  hearts 
1^  hjs  soldiers.  From  thence  he  continued  his  march  towaxd  Syria,  with  the  view 
^  executing  the  projects  he  had  formed  for  the  war  of  Arabia ;  but  important 
advices  interrupted,  those  des^^. 

Though  Mitbridates  had  lost  all  hopes  of  peace,  after  Pompey  had  r^ected 
the  overtures  he  had  caused  to  be  made  to  him,  and  though  he  saw  many  of  his 
flMbjects  abandon  his  party,  far  firom  losing  courage,  he  had  formed  the  desiro 
of  crossing  Pannonia,  and  passing  the  Alps,  to  attack  the  Romans  in  Jtaly  itself, 
as  Hanni&l  had  done  before  him :  a  prq^more  bold  than  prudent,  with  which 
his  inveterate  hatred  and  blind  despair  bad  inspired  him.  A  great  number  oi 
neighbouring  ScyAians  had  entered  themselves  into  his  service,  and  considera* 
bly  augtnented  his  armr.  He  had  sent  deputies  into  Gaul  to  solicit  thskt  people 
t6  join  him,  when  he  snould  approach  the  Alps.    As  great  passions  are  alwava 


ciiediiloii«,and  men  easily  flatter  themselves  in  what  they  ardetitfy  desire,  litf 
was  in  hopes  that  the  flame  of  the  revolt  amonff  the  slaves  in  Italy  and  Slcihr, 
perhaps  iU  extinguished,  might  sud(knly  rekindle  upon  his  presence ;  that  the 
pirates  would  soon  repossess  themselves  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  involve 
the  Romans  in  new  difficulties ;  and  that  the  provinces,  oppressed  by  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  the  magistrates  and  generals,  would  be  iond  of  throwing  off,  by 
his  aid,  the  yoke  under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned.  Such  were  the  thoughts 
that  he  had  revolved  in  his  mind. 

But  as,  to  execute  this  project,  it  was  necessary  to  march  five  hundred  leagues, 
and  traverse  the  countries  now  called  Little  Tartary,  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tirol,  and  Lom hardy,  and  pass  three 

Seat  rivers,  the  Boirsthenes,  Danube,  and  Po ;  the  idea  alone  of  so  rude  and 
i^rous  a  march  threw  his  army  into  such  a  terror,  that,  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution o(  his  design,  they  conspired  against  him,  and  chose  Pbamaces  his  son, 
king,  who  had  been  active  in  exciting  the  soldiers  to  this  revolt.  Mithridates 
then  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  that  even  his  son  would 
not  suffer  nim  to  escape  where  he  could,  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  after 
having  given  poison  to  such  of  his  wives  and  daughters  as  were  with  him  at  that 
time,  be  too^  the  same  himself;  but  when  he  perceived  that  it  had  not  its  ef- 
fect upon  him,  he  had  recourse  to  his  sword.  The  wound  he  gave  himself  not 
sufficing,  he  was  obliged  to  desire  a  Gaulish  soldier  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Dion  sa^s  he  was  kilkd  by  his  own  son. 

Mithridates  had  reigned  sixty  years,  and  lived  seventy-two.  His  greatest 
fear  was  to  £aJl  into  the  hands  oi  the  Romans,  and  to  be  led  in  triumim.    To 

grevent  that  misfortune,  he  always  carriedpoison  about  him,  in  order  to  escape 
I  that  way,  if  other  means  should  fail.  The  apprehension  he  was  in,  lest  his 
SOD  should  deliver  him  up  to  Foiapej^  occasioned  his  taking  the  fatal  resolution 
he  executed  so  suddenly.  It  was  generally  said,  the  reason  the  poison  did  not 
kill  him,  was  his  haVing  taken  antidotes  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  constitution 
was  proof  against  it  But  this  is  believed  an  error :  and  that  it  is  impossible 
WBj  remedy  should  be  a  universal  antidote  agunst  all  the  difierem  species  of 
poison.* 

Pompey  was  at  Jericho  in  Palestine,  whither  the  differences  between  Hyr- 
caiius  and  Aristobulus,  of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  had  carried  him, 
when  he  received  the  first  news  of  the  death  of  Mithridates.  It  was  brought 
him  by  expresses  despatched  on  purpose  from  Pontus  with  letters  from  his  lieu- 
tenants. Those  expresses  arriving  with  their  lances  crowned  with  laurels,  which 
was  ciastoqiaiy  only  when  they  brought  advice  of  some  vktoi^,  or  news  c^  great 
importance  and  advantage,  the  army  was  very  eager  and  solicitous  to  know  what 
it  was.  As  they  had  only  begun  to  form  their  camp,  and  had  not  erected  the 
tribunal*  from  which  the  general  harangued  the  troops,  without  staying  to  raise 
one  of  turf,  as  was  usual,  because  that  would  take  up  too  much  time,  they  made 
one  of  the  packs  of  their  carriage  horses,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted  without 
ceremony.  He  ac<}uainted  them  W<th  the  deMh  of  Mithriclates,  and  the  man- 
ner of  hrs  killing  himself;  that  hjs  son  Pbamaces  submitted  himself  and  do- 
minkms  to  the  Romans,  and  thereby  terminated  that  tedious  war,  which  had 
endured  so  long.  This  save  both  the  army  and  general  great  cause  to  reioice. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Mithridates ;  a  pnnce,sa3rs  a  bi^orian,  of  whom  it  was 
difficult  either  to  speak  or  be  silent :  full  of  activity  in  war,  of  distineuished 
courage ;  and  sometimes  very  great  by  fortune,  and  always  of  invincible  reso- 
hitkm ;  truly  a  general  in  his  pradence  and  counsel,  and  a  soldier  in  action  and 
daneer ;  a  second  Hannibal  in  his  hatred  of  the  Romans.t 

Cic«no  says  of  Mithridates,  that,  alter  Alexander,  he  was  the  greatest  of  kings  : 
**"  IHe  rex  post  Akxandrum  maximus."}  It  is  certain,  that  the  Romans  never 
had  such  a  kkig  in  arms  against  them.   Nor  can  we  deny  that. he  had  his  great 
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(|ttalit!es ;  a  rast  extent  of  mind,  that  aspired  at  eveiy  thing; ;  a  mytnohty  of 
genius,  capable  of  the  g^atest  undertaking's ;  a  constancy  of  soui,  which  the 
severest  misfortunes  could  not  depress ;  an  industry  and  braveiy,  inezhaustiUe 
in  resources,  and  which  after  the  greatest  losses,  brought  him  again  unexpect' 
edljr  on  the  stage,  more  powerful  and  formidable  than  ever.  I  cannot,  however, 
believe  that  be  was  a  consummate  general ;  that  idea  does  not  seem  to  result 
from  his  actions.  He  obtamed  g^at  advantages  at  first,  but  agrainst  generals 
without  either  merit  or  experience.  When  Sylla,  LuculJus,  and  Pompey  op-* 
posed  him,  it  does  not  appear  he  acquired  any  great  honour,  either  by  his  ad- 
dress in  posting  himself  to  advantage,  by  his  presence  of  mind  in  unexpected 
emeigencT,  or  mtrepidity  in  the  heat  of  action.  But  should  we  admit  nim  to 
have  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  he  could  not  but  be  considensd  with 
horror,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  mnumerable  murders  and  parricides  of  his 
reign,  and  that  inhuman  cruelty,  which  regarded  neither  mother,  wives,  chil« 
dren,  nor  friends,  and  which  sacrificed  eveiy  thing  to  his  insatiable  ambitionr 

Pompey  having  arrived  in  Syria,  went  directly  to  Damascus,  with  design  to 
^et  out  from  thence  to  begin  at  length  the  war  with  Arabia.  When  Aretas,the 
King  of  that  countiy,  saw  him  ujpon  the  point  of  entering  his  dominions,  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  make  his  submissions.* 

The  troubles  of  Judea  employed  Pomjpey  some  time.  He  returned  after 
wards  into  Syria,  from  whence  he  set  out  tor  Pontus.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Ami  • 
sus,  he  found,  the  body  of  Mithridates  there,  which  Phamaces  his  son  had  sent 
0  him ;  no  doubt  to  convince  Pompey  by  his  own  eyes  of  the  death  of  an  enemy 
who  had  occasioned  him  so  many  aifficulties  and  fatigues.  He  added  great 
presents,  in  order  to  incline  him  in  his  favour.  Pompey  accepted  the  presents : 
out  for  the  body  of  Mithridates,  looking  upon  their  enmity  to  be  extine^uisbea 
m  death,  he  paid  it  all  the  honours  due  to  the  remains  of  a  king,  sent  it  to  the 
city  of  Sinope  to  be  interred  there  with  the  kines  of  Pontus  his  ancestors,  who 
oad  long  been  buried  in  that  place,  and  ordered  the  sums  that  were  necessaiy 
or  the  solemnity  of  a  royal  funeral. 

In  this  last  journey  he  took  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the  hands  of  those 
0  whom  Mithridates  had  connded  them.  Ifc  found  immense  riches  in  some 
of  them,  especially  at  Telaurus,  where  part  of  the  most  valuable  effects  and 
jewels  of  Mithridates  were  kept :  his  principal  arsenal  was  also  in  the  same 
place.  Among  those  rich  things  were  two  thousand  cups  of  onyx,  set  and  adorned 
with  gold,  with  so  prodigious  a  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  plate,  fine  moveables, 
and  furniture  of  war  fer  man  and  horse,  that  the  quaestor,  or  treasurer  of  the 
anny,  occupied  thirty  days  in  taking  an  inventory  of  them. 

Pompey  granted  rharnaces  the  kingdom  of  bospbonis  as  a  reward  for  his 
parricide,  declared  him  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and  marched 
into  the  province  of  Asia,  in  order  to  winter  at  Ephesus.  He  gave  each  of  his 
soldiers  fifteen  hundred  drachmas,  and  to  the  officers  according  to  their  several 
posts.  The  total  sum  to  which  his  liberalities  amounted,  all  raised  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy,  was  sixteen  thousand  talents,  besides  which,  he  had  twenty 
bousand  more,  to  put  into  the  treasury  at  Rome  upon  the  day  of  his  entiy. 

His  triumph  continued  two  days,  and  was  c«?lebrated  with  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. Pompey  caused  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  captives  of  the  highest 
distinction  to  march  before  his  chariot :  among  whom  were  Aristobulus,  king 
of  Judea,  with  his  son  Antigonus ;  Olthaces,  king  of  Colchis ;  Tigranes,  the  son 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia ;  the  sister,  five  sons,  and  two  daughters  of  Mi- 
thridates. For  want  of  the  person  of  that  king,  his  throne,  sceptre,  and  gold 
hint,  of  eight  cubits,  or  twelve  feet,  in  height,  were  carried  in  trmmph.f 
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SECTION  I. 

nrOLEMT  AVLETE8  HAD  BEEN  PLACED  VPOV  THE  TRROHE  OP  EOTPT  IV  THE 
AOOM  OF  ALEXANDER. 

VTb  have  seen  in  what  manner  Ptolemj  Auletes  ascended  the  throne  of  Egrpt 
Alexander,  his  predecessor,  upon  his  being  expelled  hj  his  subjects,  witbdrew 
to  Tyre,  where  ne  died  some  time  after.  As  he  left  no  issue,  nor  any  other  Ijari- 
timate  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  he  made  the  Roman  people  his  neirs.  The 
senate,  for  the  reasons  I  have  repeated  elsewhere,  did  not  judge  it  proper  at 
that  time  to  take  possession  of  the  dominions  left  them  by  Alexander's  will ; 
but  to  show  that  they  did  not  renounce  their  right,  they  resolved  to  call  in  part 
of  tbe  inheritance,  and  sent  deputies  to  Tyre  to  demand  a  sum  of  money  left 
there  by  that  king  at  his  death.* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  people  were  under  no  restrictions ;  and  it  had 
been  a  veiy  insecure  establishment  to  possess  a  state,  to  which  they  believed 
they  bad  so  just  a  claim,  unless  some  means  were  found  to  make  them  renounce 
it.  All  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  been  friends  and  allies  of  Rome.  To  get  him- 
self declared  an  ally  by  the  Romans,  was  a  certain  means  of  his  being  authen- 
tically acknowledged  King  of  Egypt  by  them.  But,  the  more  important  that 
qualification  was  to  him,  so  much  the  greater  was  tbe  difficulty  for  him  to 
obtain  it.  The  will  of  his  predecessor  was  still  fresh  in  the  memoiy  of  every 
one,  and  as  princes  are  seldom  pardoned  for  defects  which  do  not  suit  their 
condition,  thouj^b  they  are  often  spared  for  those  that  are  much  more  injurious, 
tbe  surj^ame  of"  Player  on  the  Flute,"  which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  baa 
ranked  him  as  low  in  the  esteem  oi*  the  Romans,  as  he  had  been,  before,  in  that 
of  the  ^yptians.     * 

He  did  not,  however,  despair  of  success  in  bis  undertakings.  All  the  methods 
which  he  took  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  were  a  long  time  ineffectual ;  and 
It  is  likely  they  would  always  have  been  so,  if  Cssar  had  never  been  consul 
That  ambitious  spirit,  who  believed  all  means  and  expedients  just  which  con- 
duced to  his  ends,  being  immensely  in  debt,  and  findinjg^  that  king  disposed  to- 
merit  by  monejr  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  right,  sold  him  the  alliance  of  Rome 
at  as  dear  a  price  as  he  was  willing  to  buy  it ;  and  received  for  tbe  purchase, 
as  well  for  himself  as  for  Porapey,  whose  credit  was  necessaiy  to  him  for  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  people,  nearly  six  thousand  talents,  at  which  price 
he  was  declared  tbe  friena  ana  ally  of  the  Roman  people.! 

•  ^.  M.  S939.    Ant.  J.  C.  66. 
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Though  that  printe's  yeariy  rerenues  were  twice  ^  amount  of  diis  fitm,  he 
eould  not  imns^iately  raise  the  money',  without  exceedh^gfy  over-taxii^  his 
•ubiectt.  They  were  already  highly  discontented  by  his  not  claimiiK:.  the  isle 
of  Cyprus  as  an  ancient  appendage  of  C^pt ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  declar- 
iQg^  war  against  the  Romans.  In  this  disposition,  the  extraordinaiy  imposts  he 
was  obliged  to  exact,  having  finally  exasperated  them,  they  rose  with  so  much 
violence  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  the  security  of  his  life.  He  concealed  his 
route  so  well,  that  the  Eeyptians  either  beiieyed  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  he 
bad  perished.  They  aeclared  Berenice,  the  eldest  of  his  three  daughters, 
«iueen,  though  he  had  two  sons,  because  they  were  both  much  younger  than  she.^ 

Ptolemy,  nowever,  having  landed  at  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  which  was  t.  his  way 
to  Rome,  was  informed  that  Cato,  who  after  his  death  was  called  Cato  of  Utica 
was  also  arrived  there  some  time  before.  That  prince  beine  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  him  upon  his  own  affairs,  sent  immediately  to  let  him 
Knew  of -hia  arrival,  expectingtbat  he  would  come  immediately  to  visit  bkn.  We 
may  see  here  an  instance  oiRoman  grandeur,  or  rather  haughtiness.  Cato  or- 
dered him  to  be  told,  that  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him,  he  ought  come  to 
him  if  he  thought  fit.  Cato  did  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  to  rise,  when  Ptolemy 
entered  his  chamber,  and  saluting  him  only  as  a  common  man,  bade  him  sit 
down.  The  king,  though  in  some  confusion  uoon  this  reception,  could  not  but 
admire  how  so  much  haughtiness  and  state  could  unite  in  the  same  person  with 
the  simplicity  and  modes^  that  appeared  in  his  habit  and  alt  his  equipage.  But 
he  was  very  much  surprised,  when,  upon  explaininsc  himself,  Cato  blamed  him 
indirect  terms,  for  quitting  the  finest  kingdom  in  toe  world,  to  expose  himself 
to  the  pride  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the  Koman  grandees,  and  to  suffer  a  thou- 
sand indignities.  He  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that  though  he  should  sell  all 
Egypt,  he  would  not  have  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  avidity.  He  advised  him 
therefore  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  reconcile  himself  with  his  subjects  ;  addiog, 
that  he  WdS  ready  to  accompany  him  thither,  and  offering  him  his  mediation  ana 
good  offices.! 

Ptolemy,  upon  this  discourse,  recovered  as  out  of  a  dream,  and  having  ma 
turely  considered  what  the  wise  Koman  had  told  him,  perceived  the  error,  he 
had  committed  in  quitting  his  kingdom,  and  entertained  thoughts  of  returning 
to  it.    But  the  friends  he  had  with  him,  being  gained  by  Pompey  to  make  him 

Sto  Rome,  from  what  motives  may  readily  be  conjectured,  dissuaded  him  from 
lowii^  Cato*s  good  counsel.  He  had  sufficient  time  to  repent  it,  when  he 
found  himself  in  that  proud  city,  reduced  to  solicit  his  busmess  tromgate  to  gate 
like  a  private  person. 

Csesar,  upon  whom  his  principal  hopes  were  founded,  was  not  at  Rome ;  be 
was  at  that  time  making  war  in  Gaul.    But  Pompey,  who  was  there,  gave  bim 
an  apartment  in  his  house,  and  omitted  nothing  to  serve  hira.    Besides  the  mo- 
ney lie  had  received  from  that  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Caesar,  Ptolemy  had 
formerly  cultivated  his  friendship  by  various  services  which  he  had  rendered 
him  during  the  war  with  Mithridates,  and  had  maintained  eight  thousand  horse  i 
for  him  in  that  of  Judea.    Having  therefore  made  his  complaint  to  the  senate  i 
of  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  he  demanded  that  they  should  oblige  them  to  ,' 
return  to  their  obedience,  as  the  Romans  were  engaged  to  do  by  the  alliance  i 

Cinted  him.  Pompey 's  factions  obtained  him  their  compliance.  The  consul 
ntulus,  to  whom  Cilicia,  separated  from  Egypt  only  by  the  coast  of  Syria, 
had  fallen  by  lot,  was  chaiged  with  the  re -establishment  of  Ptolemy  upon  the 
throne.^ 

But  before  his  consulship  expired,  the  Egyptians,  having  been  informed  that 
their  king  was  not  dead,  as  ihey  beliiwed,  and  that  he  was  gone  to  Rome,  sent 
thither  a  solemn  embassy,  to  justify  the  revolt  before  the  senate.  That  em- 
bassy consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred  persons,  of  whom  the  chief  was  a 
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Uiitmatd  iMotoplier  iMtmed  Dfois  who  had  many  mfluentia!  friends  >illoip», 
rMemy  harfi^  received  advice  of  this,  found  means  to  destroy  most  of  ihoM 
mfaassadMrs,  eidier  by  poison  or  the  sword)  and  so  much  intimidated  those  whom 
be  could  neither  corrupt  nor  kill,  that  thej  were  afraid  either  to  acqmt  them-^ 
selves  of  their  commission,  or  to  demand justios  for  so  many  murders.  But  as 
•11  the  world  knew  this  cmelty ,  it  made  fiim  as  highly  odious  as  he  was  hefore 
eoDlemptible ;  and  his  immense  profusions,  in  gaining  the  poorest  and  self-ii^ 
terested  senaton,  became  so  public,  that  nothing  else  was  talked  of  tfaroughoiA 
uie  cifjr* 

So  notorious  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and  such  an  excess  of  audacity,  excited 
the  indignatton  of  all  persons  of  integrity  in  the  senate.  M.  Favonious,  the  Stok 
philoaopher,  was  the  first  in  it  who  declared  himself  against  Ptolemy.  Upon  his 
request  it  was  resolved,  that  Dion  should  be  ordered  to  attend,  in  order  to  their 
knowing  the  truth  from  his  own  moutk  But  the  kiog^s  par^,  composed  of  that 
of  Pompey  and  Lentulu8,of  such  as  he  had  corrupted  with  money,  and  of  those 
who  had  lent  him  sums  to  corrupt  others,  acted  so  openly  in  his  favour,  that  Dion 
did  not  dare  to  appear;  and  Ptolemy, having  caused  him  also  to  be  killed  f 


short  time  idfter,  mough  he  who  did  the  murder  was  accused  juiidically,  the  kiqg 
was  discharged  fji  it,  upon  maintaining  that  be  had  just  cause  tar  the  actioa 

Whether  Biat  prince  tbouj;ht  that  nothing  farther  at  Rome  demanded  his  pi^ 
aeiice,or  apprehended  receivmgsome  affront,  hated  as  he  was,  if  be  continued 
there  any  longer,  he  set  out  from  thence  some  few  days  after,  and  retired  to 
Ephesos,  into  the  temple  of  the  ffoddcss,  to  wait  there  the  decision  of  his  destilTf  • 

jEIis  albir  made  more  noise  than  ever  at  Rome.  One  of  the  tribunes  of  me 
pec^le,  named  C.  Cato,  an  active  enterprising  young  man,  who  was  not  want^ 
mg  m  eloquence,  declared  himself,  in  frequent  harangues,  against  Ptolemy  and 
Lentolus,  and  was  hearkened  to  by  the  people,  with  singular  pleasure  and  ex* 
traiordinaiy  applause. 

In  order  to  put  a  new  scheme  in  motion,  he  waited  till  the  new  consuls  were 
elected,  and  as  soon  as  Lentulus  had  quitted  that  office,  heproposed  to  the  peoplo 
an  oracle  ^  the  SibyPs,  which  imported;  **  If  a  king  of  E^pt.  having  occasion 
for  aid,  applies  to  you,  you  shall  not  refuse  him  your  amity ;  out  you  shall  nqjl 
give  him  any  troops ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  suffer  and  hazard  much.'*t 

The  usual  form  was  to  communicate  this  kind  of  oracles  first  to  the  senate, 
Ml  order  diat  it  might  be  exai 
But  Cato,  apprehending  that  I 

solution  there  to  suppress  this, 

presented  the  priests,  with  whom  the  sacred  books  were  dei>osited,  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  obliged  them,  by  the  authority  which  his  office  as  tribune  gave  him,  to 
expose  what  they  had  found  in  them  to  the  public,  without  demanding  the  se^ 
nate's  opinion.  ^   ,  ,»,,«. 

This  was  a  new  stroke  of  thunder  to  Ptolemy  and  Lentulus.  The  words  of 
the  Sibyl  were  too  express  not  to  make  alt  the  impression  upon  the  vulgar  which 
their  enemies  desired:  so  that  Lentulus,  whose  consulship  had  expired,  not  being 
vriliing  to  receive  the  affront  to  his  face,  of  having  the  senate's  decree  revoked, 
by  which  be  was  appointed  to  reinstate  Ptolemy,  set  out  immediately  for  his  plTK 
vmoe  in  quality  of  proconsul.      ,         ^ 

He  was  not  deceived.  Some  days  after,  one  of  the  new  consuls,  named  Mar- 
ceUinu«,tbe  declared  enemy  of  Pompey,  having  proposed  the  oracle  to  the  se- 
nate, it  was  decreed  that  regard  should  be  had  to  it,  and  that  it  appeared  dan- 
eeious  for  the  commonwealth  to  re-establish  the  king  of  Egypt  by  force. 

We  must  not  believe  there  was  any  person  in  the  senate  so  simple,  or  rather 
so  stupid,  as  to  have  any  faith  in  such  an  oracle.  No  one  doubted,  but  that  it 
had  been  contrived  for  the  present  conjuncture,  and  was  the  work  of  some  se- 
cret intrigue  of  policy.  But  it  had  been  published  and  approved  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  credulous  and  superstitious  to  excess ;  and  the  senate  could 
pass  go  other  judgoaent  upon  it  . 

•  •  A.M.SW7.    AatJ.C.57.       '  fA-M-SStt.    A»t.J.C,«. 


Lenluliis  had  too  maoT  enemies  at  Kooie,  be  abandonea  tbe  decKoe-oy  'mucn 
be  had  been  commissioned  for  bis  re-esUblisbmeot,  and  demanding,  by  Aaua^ 
nius  bis  ambassador,  whom  be  bad  left  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  execute  tbe  same  commission;  because  it  not  beinp  possible  to  exe- 
cute it  with  open  force,  upon  account  of  tbe  oracle,  be  rightly  judged,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  substitute  in  tbe  room  of  fprce.  a  jpersoo  of  great  autbcxity ; 
«id  Pompey  was  at  that  time  at  the  highest  pitch  ofbis  glory,  from  bis  auecess 
in  having  destroyed  Mithridates,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  king  Asia  had 
•een  since  Alexander.  ^  ,  ,  ,       ^     . , 

The  affair  was  deliberated  upon  m  the  senate,  and  debated  with  mat  ani- 
mation by  the  different  parties  that  rose  up  in  it.  Tbe  di£Serence  of  opinions 
caused  several  sittings  to  be  lost  without  any  determination.*  Cicero  never 
abandoned  the  interest  of  Lentulus,  his  intimate  friend,  who,  during  his  eonsal- 
shin,  had  infinitely  contributed  to  his  being  recalled  from  banishment.  But  what 
means  was  there  to  render  him  any  service,  in  the  condition  in  nhkk  things 
fttood?  And  what  could  that  proconsul  do  against  a  ^eat  kingdom,  without 
vsiiig  the  force  of  arms,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  by  tbe  ocacle  ?  .  In  this 
manner  thought  people  of  little  wit  and  subtlety,  that  were  not  used  to  consider 
things  in  different  lights.  The  oracle  only  prohibited  giving  the  king  any  troops 
for  his  re-establishment.  Could  not  Lentulus  have  left  him  in  some  place  near 
tbe  frontiers,  and  went,  however,  with  a  good  army  to  b^iege  Alexandria  ?  Af- 
ter he  bad  taken  it,  he  might  have  returned,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the 
place,  and  then  sent  the  kin^  thither,  who  would  have  found  allthin^  disposed 
for  his  reception,  without  violence  or  troops.  This  was  Cicero's  advice ;  to  con- 
firm which,  I  shall  repeat  his  own  words,  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  him  at 
that  time  to  Lentulus.  "You  are  the  best  judge,"  says  be,  "as  you  are  mas- 
ter of  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  of  what  you  can  undertake  and  effect.  If  it  seems 
practicable  for  you  to  take  Alexandria,  and  possess  yourself  of  the  rest  of  Egypt, 
it  is  without  doubt  both  for  your  own  and  tbe  honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
you  sfibuld  go  thither  with  your  fleet  and  army,  leavii^  the  kiqg  at  Ptolemais, 
or  in  some  other  neighbouring  place,  in  order  that,  after  you  have  appeased  the 
revolt,  and  left  gooagarrisons  where  necessary,  that  prince  may  safely  return 
thither^  In  this  manner  you  will  reinstate  him,  according  to  me  senate's  first 
decree,  and  he  be  restored  without  troops,  which  our  zealots  assure  us  is  the 
sense  of  the  Sibyl.'^  Would  one  believe  that  a  erave  magistrate,  in  an  affair 
8o  important  as  that  in  the  present  question,  should  I)e  capable  of  an  evasion, 
which  appears  so  little  consistent  with  the  integrity  and  probity  upon  which  Ci- 
cero valued  himself  ?  It  was  because  be  reckoned  the  oracle  only  pretended  to 
be  tbe  Sibyl's,  as  indeed  it  was,  that  is  to  say,  a  mere  contrivance  and  imposture. 

Lentulus.  stopped  by  the  difficulties  of  that  enterprise,  which  were  grreat  and 
real,  was  atraidf  to  engage  in  it,  and  took  the  advice  Cicero  gave  him  in  the  con- 
dusipn  of  his  letter,  where  he  represented,  "  that  all  tbe  world  would  judge 
of  his  conduct  from  tbe  event :  that  therefore  he  bad  only  to  take  his  measures 
so  well,  as  to  assure  his  success,  and  that  otherwise  he  would  do  better  not  to 
undertake  it. "J 

Gabinus,  who  commanded  in  Syria  in  the  quality  of  proconsul,  was  less  appre- 
hensive ^d  cautious.  Thoi»h  every  proconsul  was  prohibited  by  an  express 
,  law  to  quit  his  province,  or  declare  any  war  whatever,  even  upon  the  nearest 
border,  without  an  express  order  of  the  senate,  he  had  marched  to  the  aid  of 
Mithridates,  prince  of^  Parthia,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Media  by  tbe  king 
his  brother,  which  kingdom  had  fallen  to  him  by  division.  He  had  ab«ady 
passed  the  Euphrates  with  his  army  for  that  purpose,  when  Ptolemy  joined  bkn 
with  letters  from  Pompey,  their  common  friend  and  patron,  who  had  very  lat^y 

*  Cic.  Ml  FamU.  L  1.  epitt.  7.  "  — 

t  Ita  fore  ut  per  te  ntttitaatar,  apemadmoduia  initio  •emUM  c««wit ;  et  •iae  aiiiltittt£M  r*dne«|«r,  ninM 
■4po49m  homines.  Telng^oai  Sibjrlte  plecere  dixerunt. 


1  Em  ereata  Iraouoee  <l«  too  ooonlio  ease  jodiratiirM,  Tiaeam.    If  as  oaidem  hoc  letrflmni :  ti  oxrion 
*Mi*iMi,iwmtoilliMi«rwiN>iiri.aM«««cuiwtMdm:  gMd<ibmn,iio^  ' 


I«e6  Anshfed  ttitoul  for  the  «*»ifnK  year.    In  tbese  lettets  he  eDi^«iiNlCkbi- 

nius  to  do  his  utmost  in  favour  of  the  proposals  which  that  prince  nioirid  make 
,to  him,  with  regard  to  his  re-establishment  in  his  kingdom.  However  danger* 
ous  that  conduct  might  be,  the  authority  Of  Pompey,  and  still  more  the  hope  of 
considerable  gain,  made  Gabinius  begin  to  waver.  The  live^  ramonstraneet 
of  Antony,  who  sought  occasions  to  signalize  himself,  and  was  moreover  incliped 
to  f>lea8e  Ptolemy,  whose  entreaties  nattered  his  ambition,  fully  determined  him« 
This  was  the  famous  Mark  Antony,  who  afterwards  formed  the  second  triumvi* 
rate  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus.  Uabinius  had  en|f  aged  him  to  follow  bim  inlo 
Syria,  by  g^vinghim  the  tommand  of  his  cavalry.  The  more  dangerous  the  entei^ 
pHse.the  more  right  Gabinius  thought  he  haa  to  make  Ptolemy  pa^  dear  for  it 
The  latter,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  any  terms,  c^ered  him,  (or  him- 
self and  the  army,  ten  thousand  talents,  the  greatest  part  to  be  advanced  imme-  ' 
diately  in  ready  money,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  he  should  be  reinstated.  Gabi- 
nius accepted  the  oner  without  hesitation.* 

Egypt  had  continued  under  Uie  ^vemment  of  queen  Berenice*  As  soon  as 
she  ascended  the  throne,  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  offer  the  crown  and  Berenice 
to  Antiochws  Asiaticus  in  Syria,  who,  on  his  mother  Selene^s  side,  was  the  near- 
est male  heir.  The  ambassadors  found  him  dead,  and  returned ;  they  brou^il 
an  account,  that  his  brother  Seleucus,  sumamed  Cybiosactes,  was  still  alive* 
The  same  offers  were  made  to  him,  which  he  accepted.  He  was  a  prince  of 
mean  and  sordid  inclinations,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of  amassing  money.  Ht$ 
first  care  was  to  cause  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  put  into  a  coffin 
of  ^lass,  in  Order  to  sieze  that  of  firold,  in  which  it  had  lain  untouched  till  then. 
This  action,  and  many  others  of  alike  nature,  having  rendered  him  equally  odi- 
ouf)  to  his  queen  and  subjects,  she  soon  after  caused  him  to  be  strangled.  He 
was  the  last  prince  of  the  race  of  the  Seleucides.  She  afterwards  espoused  Ar- 
chelaus,  high-priest  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  the 
great  Mithridates,  though,  in  fact,  only  the  son  of  that  princess  chief  generaLt 

Gabinius,  after  having  repassed  the  Euphrates,  and  crossed  Palestine,  marched 
directly  into  Egypt.  What  was  most  to  be  feared  in  this  war,  was  the  wajr  by 
which  they  must  necessarily  march  to  Pelusium ;  for  they  could  not  avoid  pass- 
ing plains,  covered  with  sands  of  such  a  depth  as  was  terrible  to  think  on,  and 
90  parched,  that  there  was  not  any  water  to  be  found  within  the  whole  length  of 
the  moors  of  Serbonida.  Antony,  who  was  sent  before  with  the  horse,  not  only 
seized  the  passes,  but  having  taken  Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt  on  that  side, 
with  the  whole  earrison,  he  made  th€' way  secure  for  the  rest  of  his  army,  and 
gave  his  g^enerai  great  hopes  of  the  expedition.! 

The  enemy  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  desire  of  gloiy  which 
stimulated  Antony ;  for  Ptolemy  had  no  sooner  entered  Pelusium,  than,  out  of 
the  violence  of  his  hate  and  resentment,  he  would  have  put  all  the  Egyptians 
in  it  to  the  sword.  But  Antony,  who  rightly  judged  that  such  an  act  ol  cruelty 
would  revert  upon  himself,  opposed  it,  and  prevented  Ptolemy  from  executing 
his  design.  In  all  the  battles  and  encounters  which  immediately  followed  one 
another,  he  not  only  gave  proofs  of  his  great  valour,  but  distinguished  himself 
by  all  the  abilities  of  a  great  general. 

As  soon  as  Gabinius  received  advice  of  Antony's  success,  he  entered  the  heart 
of  Egypt.  It  was  in  winter,  when  the  wsiefs  ofihe  Nile  are  very  low,  and  con- 
sequently, the  most  proper  time  for  the  conouest  of  it.  Arcbelaus,  who  was 
brave,  able,  and  experienced,  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  his  defence,  and  dis- 
puted his  ground  veiy  well  with  the  enemy.  After  he  quitted  the  city,1n  order 
to  march  against  the  Romany,  when  it  was  necessary  to  encamp,  and  break 
ground  for  the  intrenchments,  the  Egyptians,  accustomed  to  live  an  idle  and 
voluptuous  life,  raised  an  outcry,  that  Arcbelaus  should  employ  the  mercena- 
ries in  such  woric,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  What  could  be  expected  from 
flodi  troops  in  a  battle  ?    They  were  in  fact,  soon  put  to  the  rout.    Archelaut 
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wiitlcilM,figtittiffTali«iid3r.  Antony,  who  liad  been  liittMTticrfarinerki  and 
IpMMl,  baring  found  bis  bocfy  u{>on  tb«  field  of  battle,  adorned  it  in  a  foyal  man* 
ner,  Md  solemnized  bis  obsequies  irith  great  maeninoence.  By  this  action  he 
left  behind  Mm  a  rreat  name  in  Afexandrta,  ana  acquired  amoiK  the  Romans 
who  served  with  him  in  this  war,  ihe  reputation  of  a  man  of  singular  Taloiir  and 
cxepeding  generosity* 

Egypt  was  soon  reduced,  and  oM^d  to  receive  Auletes,  who  took  entire 
poMessioQ  of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  fctrengthen  him  in  it,  Gabiniua  lefl  htm 
some  Roman  troops  for  the  guard  of  his  person.  These  troops  contracted  at 
/Jexandria  ^  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  indulged  in  the  luxury 
and  effeminacy  which  reiffned  there  in  almost  eveiy  city.  Auletes  put  bis  daugh 
ler  Berenice  to  de«th,  for  baring  worn  the  crown  during  his  exile ;  and  afterwards 
got  rid,  In  the  same  manner,  oiall  the  rich  persons  who  had  been  of  the  adveise 
paitf  to  bim.  He  bad  occasion  for  the  confiscation  of  tbtftr  estates,  to  make  up 
the  sum  he  bad  promised  to  Gabinius,  to  whose  aid  he  was  indebted  for  bis  re- 
eitabliflbmeBt. 

The  Egyptians  suffered  all  these  violences  without  murmuring ;  but  some 

S^ys  after,  a  Roman  soldier  having  accidentally  killed  a  cat,  neither  the  fear  of 
abinius,  nor  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  could  prevent  the  people  finom  tearing 
hho  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  to  aven^  the  insult  done  to  the  gods  of  the  countxy, 
cats  being  ranked  among  their  deities.* 

Nothing  fertber  is  known  in  relation  to  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Aoletea,  except 
that  C.  Rabirius  Posthuraus,  who  had  either  lent  bim,  or  caused  to  be  lent  him, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  sums  he  had  borrowed  at  Rome,  having  gone  to  him, 
in  oraer  to  hn  beine  paid  when  he  was  entirely  reinstated ;  that  prince  gave 
htm  to  understand,  tnat  be  despaired  of  satisfying  him,  unless  he  would  consent 
to  take  upon  him  the  care  of  his  revenvies ;  by  which  means  he  might  reimburse 
himself  by  little  and  little  with  his  own  bands.  The  unfortunate  creditor  having 
accented  that  offer,  out  of  fear  of  losing  bis  debt  if  he  refused  it,  the  king  soon 
found  a  colour  for  causing  him  to  be  imprisoned,  though  one  of  the  oldest  and 
dearest  of  Caesar's  friend,  and  though  Pompey  was  in  some  measure  security 
for  the  debt,  as  the  money  was  lent,  and  the  obligations  executed,  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  hv  his  procurement,  in  a  country-house  of  his  near  Alba. 

Rabirius  thou|:ht  himself  too  happy  in  being  able  to  escape  from  prison  and 
Egypt,  more  miserable  than  he  went  thither.  To  complete  his  disgrace,  he 
was  prosecuted  in  form,  as  soon  as  be  returned  to  Rome,  for  having  aided  Pto- 
lemy in  corrupting  the  senate,  by  the  sums  he  had  lent  bim  for  that  use ;  for 
having  dishonoured  his  quality  of  Roman  knight^  by  the  emplovmetK  be  bad 
accepted  in  Egypt ;  and  lastly,  for  having  shared  in  me  money  which  Gabinius 
brought  from  tnence,  with  whom  it  was  afleged  that  be  had  connived.  Cicero's 
discourse  in  his  defence,  which  we  still  have,  is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  in 
gratitude  and  perfidy  of  ^this  unworthy  king.t 

Ptolemy  Auletes  died  in  the  peaceable  jK)ssession  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
about  four  years  after  his  re-establishment.l  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. He  gave  his  crown  to  the  eldest  son  and  daughter,  and  ordered  by  bis 
will,  that  they  should  many  together,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  house, 
and  govern  jointly.  And  because  they  were  botn  veiy  Young»  for  the  daughter, 
who  was  the  eldest,  was  only  seventeen  year?  of  age,  he  left  them  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Roman  senate.  This  was  the  famous  Cleopatra,  whose  history 
it  remains  for  us  to  relate.  We  find  the  people  appointed  Pompey  the  young 
kill's  guardian,  who  some  years  after  so  basely  ordered  him  to  be  put  todeath.f 

SSCTION  II. — CLEOPATRA  EXPBLLED  THE  THRONE  ;  BUT  IS  AFTERWARDS,  WITH 
BBR  YOUHGER  BROTHER,  re-established.     POMPEV  ASSASSINATED. 

Little  is  known  of  the  beginning  of  Cleopatra's  and  her  brother's  reign 
That  prince  was  a  minor,  under  the  tuition  of  Pothinus  the  eunuch,  and  of 
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AdiiBiStdie  fgmtrti  of  bis  amy.  Tfaose  two  mimilen^to  vomm  iH  a&in 
Id  tiimselTes,  bad  deprived  Cleonalra^  in  the  king^'s  name,  of  tbe  abara  in  the 
aovteraifittty  led  bar  by  tbe  will  of  Auletes*  Injured  m  tbis  manner,  «be  went 
mto  Sjrria  and  Pahsstine  to  raise  troops  » tboM  oonntries^  in  oidar  to  aMert  htr 
rklits  by  force  of  arms.* 

It  was  exactly  at  tbis  corauncture  of  tbe  difference  between  tbe  brother  and 
slater,  that  Pompey.  after  baviog^  lost  tbe  battle  of  Pharsaliayfled  to  Egypt; 
conceivina;  that  be  snooid  find  \Sm  an  open  and  assured  asylum  in  bis  mistcn^ 
tunes.  He  bad  been  tbe  protector  of  Auletes,'  tbe  ftitber  of  tbe  feig*nin|^  kinff, 
and  it  was  solely  to  bis  innuence  be  was  indebted  fiir  bis  re-estabiisbment.  He 
was  in  hopes  of  finding  tbe  son  pratefd,  and  of  bein^  ]K>werfuily' assisted  by 
him.  When  he  arrived,  Ptolemy  was  upon  the  coast  with  his  army,  between 
Pelusiun  and  mount  Casius,  and  Cleopatra,  at  no  great  distance,  at  the  bead 
of  her  tiwyps  also.  Pompey,  on  apnroaehiQe  tbe  coast,  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  de 
mand  peniusskx)  to  laqd,  and  enter  bis  kingdom. 

The  two  ministers,  Pothinus  and  Achillas,  consulted  with  Theodotus  tbe  the- 
torician,  tbe  young  king's  preceptor,  and  with  some  others,  what  answer  th^ 
should  make ;  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  waited  the  result  of  that  council,  and 
chose  rather  to  expoae  himself  to  the  decision  of  the  three  unworthy  perscms 
who  governed  the  prince,  than  to  owe  his  8af^ty  to  Cssar,  who  was  his  father- 
in-law,  and  the  jj^atest  of  the  Romans.  Tbis  council  differed  in^  opinion ;  soma 
were  mr  receiving  him,  others  for  having  him  told  to  seek  a  retreat  elsewhere. 
Theodotus  approved  neither  of  these  methods ;  and  displaying  all  his  elo- 
quence, undertook  to  demonstrate,  tliat  there  was  no  other  <^ice  to-be  made 
dian  that  of  ridding  the  world  of  him.  His  reason  was,  tlu^  if  they  received 
htm,  Caesar  would  never  foigive  their  having  assisted  his  enemy ;  if  they  sent 
faira  away  without  aid,  and  affairs  should  take  a  turn  in  his  favour,  he  would 
not  fail  to  ieveM;e  himself  upon  them  (or  their  refusal ;  and  therefore  there  was 
no  security  for  them,  but  in  putting  him  to  death ;  by  which  means  they  would 


timus,  a  Roman  officer  in  the  service  of  tbe  king  of  Egypt,  and  some  others,  wem 
chained  with  putting  it  in  execution.  They  went  to  take  Pompey  on  boanH 
shaltop,  under  tbe  pretext  that  great  vessels  could  not  approach  the  shore  witfi^ 
DUt  difficulty.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  seasKle,  wi&  the  pretenoa 
of  doing  honour  to  Pompey,  with  Ptolemy  at  their  head.  The  perfidious  Sep- 
timus tendered  his  hand  to  Pompey,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  umI  bade  hmi 
to  come  to  41  king,  his  friend,  whom  be  ought  to  regard  as  his  ward  and  soq* 
Pompey  then  embraced  his  wife  Cornelia,  who  was  already  in  toars  hr  hb 
death ;  and  after  having  repeated  these  venesof  Sophocles,  **  Eteiy  man  that' 
enters  the  court  of  a  tyrant  becomes  bis  slave,  though  free  before,'*  he  went  into 
the  shallop.  When  they  saw  themselves  near  tbe  shore,  they  stabbed  him  be» 
fore  the  kmg's  eyes,  cut  off  his  bead,  and  threw  his  body  upon  the  strand,  where 
it  had  no  otoer  fimeral  than  what  one  of  bis  freedmen  gave  it,  with  the  assisi* 
anee  of  an  old  Roman  who  chanced  to  be  there.  They  raised  hijid  a  wretched 
fimeral  p3e,  and  covered  him  with  some  fragments  of  an  old  wreck  that  had 
been  driven  ashore. 

Cornelia  saw  Pompey  massacred  before  her  eyes.  It  is  easier  to  imagme  the 
condition  (^  a  woman  in  the  height  of  grief  from  so  tragical  an  c^ject,  dian  to 
describe  k.  Those  who  were  in  her  gatley,  and  in  two  other  ^ips  m  company^ 
made  the  coast  resound  with  tiie  cries  they  raised,  and  weighing  anchor  irnme* 
diately,  set  sait  before  tbe  wind,  which  blew  ftesh  as  soon  as  they  got  out  la 
sea.  This  prevented  the  Egyptians,  who  were  getting  leady  to  chase  tfaeniy 
from  puiBuing  their'design. 
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Cesar  wade  all  possible  haste  to  amtnem  Egypt,  wiiftberli6si»p«cl«iPoiE»' 
'pey  bad  retired,  and  where  be  was  id  hopes  of  /indin?  him  alive  That  be 
might  be  there  the  sooner,  he  took  reiy  few  troops  with  him  \  only  eight  h«D- 
dred  burse,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  foot  He  left  the  rest  of  hi^araiy 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  under  his  lieutenant  generals,  with  orders  tomakie 
ail  the  adrantages  of  liis  victoi^  it  would  admit,  and  to  establish  his  authority 
in  all  those  countries.  As  for  bis  person,  confiding  in  his  reputation,  and  tlie 
success  of  his  arms  at  Pharsalia,  and  reckoning  all  places  secure  lor  him,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  land  at  Aleiaodria  with  the  few  people  he  had.*  He  was  reiy 
Dear  paying  dear  for  his  temerity. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  informed  of  Pompey's  death,  and  found  the  city  in 
great  confusion.  Theodotus,  belieTir^  be  sb<Hila  do  him  an  exceetMng  pleasure 
presented  him  the  bead  of  that  illustrious  fugitive.  He  wept  at  seeing  it,  and 
turned  away  his  eyes  from  a  spectacle  that  gave  him  hcMTor.  He  even  caused 
it  to  be  interred  with  all  the  usual  solemnities.  And  the  better  to  express  bis 
esteem  for  Pompey,  and  the  respect  he  had  for  his  memory,  he  revived  witb 
great  kindness,  and  loaded  witb  favours,  all  who  bad  adhered  to  him,  then  in 
Egypt ;  and  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  that  the  highest  and  most  grateful 
advantage  of  this  victory,  was  to  find  every  day  some  new  occasion  to  preserve 
the  lives,  and  do  services  to  somp  citizens  who  had  borne  arms  against  him. 

The  commotions  increased  eveiyday  at  Alexandria,  and  many  murders  were 
.committed  there ;  tbe  city  having  neitner  law  nor  government,  because  without 
a  master.  Caesar,  perceiving  that  tbe  small  number  of  troops  with  him  were 
far  from  being  sufficient  to  awe  an  insolent  and  seditious  populace,  ^ave  orders 
for  the  legions  he  bad  in  Asia  to  march  thither.  It  was  not  in  bis  power  tc 
leave  Egypt,  because  of  tbe  Etesian  winds,  which  in  that  countiy  blow  continu- 
ally, in  tne  dog-days,  and  prevent  all  vessels  from  Quitting  Alexandria ;  those 
winds  are  then  always  due  north.  Not  to  lose  time,  be  demanded  the  payment 
of  tbe  money  due  to  him  from  Auletes,  and  took  cognizance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Pompey  and  his  sister  Cleopatra. 

We  have  seen,  that  wben  Csesar  was  consul  for  tbe  first  time,  Auletes  had 
gained  him  by  the  promise  of  six  thousand  talents,  and  by  that  means  bad  as- 
sured himself  of  the  throne,  and  been  declared  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  king  had  paid  him  only  a  part  of  that  sum,  and  given  him  an  ob- 
ligation for  tbe  remainder. 

Caesar  therefore  demanded  what  was  unpaid,  which  be  wanted  for  the  subsist^ 
ence  of  his  tnx^ps,  and  exacted  it  with  rigour.  Pothinus,  Ptolemy's  first  minis- 
ti^r,  employed  various  stratagems  to  make  this  rigour  appear  still  greater^an 
it  really  was.  He  plundered  tbe  temples  of  all  tne  gola  and  silver  to  be  found 
in  th^n,  and  made  the  king,  and  all  the  great  persons  of  the  kingdom,  eat  cut 
of  earthen  or  wooden  vessels,  insinuating  that  Cssar  had  seized  upon  all  their 
silver  and  gold  plate,  in  order  to  render  him  odious  to  tbe  populace  by  such 
reports,  wbich  were  plausible,  though  entirely  groundless. 

But  what  finally  incensed  tbe  Egyptians  against  Caesar,  and  made  them  at 
last  take  arms,  was  the  haughtiness  with  which  he  acted  as  jud^  between  Pto- 
lemy and  Cleopatra,  in  causingthem  to  be  cited  to  appear  beK>re  him,  for  the 
decision  of  tneir  difference.  We  shall  soon  see  upon  what  he  founded  bis  au- 
thority for  proceeding  in  that  manner.  He  therefore  decreed  in  form,  that  they 
•houlu  disband  their  armies,  should  appear  and  plead  their  cause  before  him, 
.  and  receive  such  sentence  as  he  should  pass  between  them.  This  order  was 
looked  upon  in  Egypt  as  a  violation  of  tbe  royal  dignit)^,  which  beine  Inde- 
pendent, acknowledged  no  superior,  and  could  be  ju&ecl  by  no  tribunal.  Ca*- 
sar  replied  to  these  complaints,  that  he  acted  only  in  virtue  ef  bein^  arbitrator 
by  the  will  of  Auletes,  who  had  putbis  children  under  the  tuition  of  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  whose  whole  authority  then  vested  in  bis  person,  in  quality 

•  C«t&r  confisus  faqa  rerum  gcstarum,  iaficmU  auxiUis  umfi'Uci  noa dubiUver&t:  •toM  omttem dbl 
Mcnn  tutittt  fate  «iitiim«b«t.-— €««.  ^ 
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tif  eonsol ;  that  as  fuardtan,  be  had  a  r%1it  to  aibhrate  betfveen  them ;  and  Ihat 
ftit  be  pretended  to,  as  executor  of  the  will,  was  to  establish  peace  between  th» 
brother  and  sister.  This  ezplanatbn  havinf^  facilitated  the  affair,  it  was  at 
lenarth  brought  betbre  Caesar,  and  advocates  were  chosen  to  plead  the  cause. 

But  Cleopatra,  who  knew  Caesar's  foible,  believed  her  presence  would  be 
more  persuasive  than  any  advocate  she  could  employ  with  her  judge.  Sbe 
caused  him  to  be  told,  that  she  perceived  those  she  employed  in  her  bebalf 
betrayed  her,  and  demanded  permission  to  appear  in  person.  Plutarch  says 
it  was  Caesar  himself  who  pressed  her  to  come  and  plead  her  cause. 

That  princess  taking  no  one  with  her,  of  all  her  friends,  but  Apollodorus,  the 
Sicilian,  got  into  a  little  boat,  and  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls  of  the  ci- 
tadel of  Alexandria,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  at  night.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  means  of  enterine  without  being  known,  she  thought  of  this  stratagem.  ^  She 
laid  herself  at  length  in  the  midst  of  a  bundle  of  clothes.  Apollodorus  wrapt 
it  up  in  a  cloth,  tied  it  up  with  a  thong,  and  in  that  manner  carried  it  through 
the  port  of  the  citadel  to  Caesar's  apartment,  who  was  far  from  being  displeased 
vrith  the  stratagem.  The  6rst  sight  of  so  beautiful  a  person  had  all  the  effect 
upon  him  she  had  desired. 

Caesar  sent  the  next  day  for  Ptolemy,  and  pressed  him  to  take  her  again,  and 
be  reconciled  with  her.  Ptolemy  saw  plainly  that  his  judge  was  become  his 
adversary  ;  and  having  learned  that  bis  sister  was  then  in  the  palace,  and  m 
Caesar's  own  apartment,  he  auitted  it  in  the  utmost  fury,  and  in  the  open  street 
took  the  diadem  off  his  heao,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  cir* 
ing  out,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  tnat  he  was  betrayed,  and  relating  the 
circumstances  to  the  multitude  who  assembled  round  him.  In  a^  moment  the 
whole  city  was  in  motion.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  populace,  and 
.ed  them  od  tumultuously  to  cbaige  Caesar  with  all  the  fury  natural  on  such 
occasions. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  whom  Caesar  had  with  him,  secured  the  person  of  Pto- 
lemy. But  as  all  the  rest,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  passed,  were  dispersed  in 
the  several  Quarters  of  that  great  city.  Caesar  must  have  infallibly  been  over- 
powered and  torn  to  pieces  by  that  furious  populace,  if  he  had  not  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  snow  himself  to  them  from  a  part  of  the  palace,  so  high 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  upon  it ;  from  hence  ne  assured  them  that  they 
would  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  judgment  he  should  pass.  Those  promises 
appeased  the  Egyptians  a  little. 

The  next  day  he  brought  out  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  into  an  assembly  of  the 

people,  sttmmoned  bv  bis  order.    After  having  caused  the  will  of  the  late  kinff 

to  be  read,  he  decreed,  as  tutor  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  should 

reign  jointly  in  Egypt,  according  to  the  intent  of  that  will :  and  that  Ptolemy, 
tj,^,        -  ...  ,,.        ....^ 

He; 

them, 

the  effects  of  the  Alexandrians*  fury ;  and  to  extricate  himself  out  of  dang^ 

was  the  reason  of  his  making  that  concession. 

A!l  persons,  except  Pothinus,  were  satisfied  and  charmed  with  this  decree. 
As  it  was  be  wlio  had  occasioned  the  bleach  between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother 
and  the  expulsion  of  that  princess  from  the  throne,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  consequences  of  this  accommodation  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  To 
prevent  the  e£fect  of  Caesar's  decree,  he  inspired  the  people  with  new  subjects 
of  jealou^  and  discontent.  He  gave  out,  that  Caesar  bad  onl^  granted  this  de« 
cree  by  ioice,  and  through  fear,  which  would  not  long  subsist ;  and  that  his 
true  des^  was  to  place  only  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne.  This  was  what  the 
Egyptians  exceedingly  feared,  not  beiiie  able  to  endure  that  a  woman  should 
govern  them  alone,  and  have  all  authority  to  herself.  When  he  saw  that  the 
people  acceded  to  his  views,  he  made  Achillas  advance  at  the  head  of  the  snny 
frpm  Pelusiuro,  in  order  to  drive  Caesar  out  of  Alexandria.  The  approach  of 
taat  army  threw  all  things  into  their  first  confusion.    AdiUlas,  who  had  twenty 
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AoiMtod  good  tnof^  demwd  Gaesai^t  mM  iiuBib«r»  and  beiit?«d  lie  abtfoH 
m^fpomtT  him  iminediately-  But  Cssar  posted  his  men  so  well  in  the  street*, 
9iid  upon  the  ayenues  of  the  quarter  in  his  possession,  that  he  found  no  difficiiltjr 
h  suppocting  their  attack.* 

When  th^  saw  that  thej  could  not  force  him,  tiiey  chaneed  their  measures, 
and  marched  toward  the  port,  with  design  *o  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
fleet,  to  cut  off  bis  commvnicatioo  with  me  sea,  and  thereby  prevent  bira  from 
recetvinr  succours  and  convojrs  on  that  side.  But  Csesal'  agam  frustrated  their 
design,  by  causing  the  Egyptian  fleet  to  be  set  on  ^re^  and  by  possessing  him- 
self of  the  tower  of  Pharos,  which  he  garrisoned.  By  this  means  he  preserved 
and  secured  his  communication  with  the  sea,  without  which  he  must  nave  been 
entirely  ruined.  Some  of  the  vessels  on  fire  came  so  near  the  quay,  that  the 
Aames  extended  to  the-neighbourni|^  houses,  from  whence  they  spread  through- 
out the  whole  quarter  called  Bruchion.  It  was  at  this  time  the  umous  libraiy, 
which  bad  been  the  work  of  so  many  kiogs,  and  in  which  there  were  four  huo- 
dred  thousand  volwnea,  was  consumed.     vVhat  a  loss  was  this  to  literature. 

Caesar,  seeing  so  dangerous  a  war  upon  his  hands,  sent  into  all  the  neighbour- 
il^  countries  lor  aid.  He  wrote,  among  others,  to  Domilius  Calvinus,  whom 
he  had  ielt  to  command  in  Asia  Minor,  and  signified  to  him  his  danger.  That 
general  immediately  detached  two  l^ions,  ibe  one  by  land,  and  the  other  by 
sea.  That  which  went  by  sea  arrived  in  time  :  the  other,  i^icb  marched  by 
Ifnd,  did  not  fi>  thither  at  all,  because  the  war  was  terminated  before  it  could 
airive.  But  Cesar  was  best  served  by  Mithridates  the  Pergamenian,  whom  he 
sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  for  he  brought  him  the  troops  which  extricated  him 
isom  daiser,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

While  be  wailed  the  aids  he  had  sent  for,  that  he  m%ht  not  fight  an  army  so 
superior  in  number  till  he  thought  fit,  he  caused  the  quarter  in  his  possession  to 
be  fortified.  He  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  flanked  it  with  towers  and  ether 
works.  Those  lines  included  the  palace,  a  theatre  veiy  near  it,  which  he  made 
use  of  as  a  citadel,  and  the  way  that  led  to  the  port. 

Ptolemy  aU  this  while  was  in  Caesar's  hands ;  and  Pothimis^his  goveiuor  and 
first  minister,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Achillas,  gave  him  advice  of  all  that 
passed,  and  encouraged  him  to  push  the  sie^e  with  vigour.  One  of  his  lettezs 
was  at  last  intercepted ;  and  his  treason  being  thereby  discovered,  Caesar  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Gany  modes,  another  eunuch  of  the  palace,  who  educated  Avsinoe,  the  young- 

€it  of  the  king's  sisters,  apprehendmg  the  same  fate,  because  he  bad  shared  m 

that  treason,  carried  off  the  young  princess,  and  escajped  into  the  camp  of  the 

Cgyptians,  who  not  having,  till  then,  any  of  the  royal  tamHY  at  their  head,  were 

avei^o^red  at  her  presence,  and  proclaimed  her  queen.    But  Ganymedes,  who 

fntertained  thoughts  of  supplanting  Achillas,  caused  that  general  to  be  accused 

•f  having  given  «K»  to  Caesar  the  fleet  which  had  been  set  on  fire  lyy  the  Romans, 

which  occasioned  that  general's  being  put  to  death,  and  the  command  of  the 

ininy  to  be  tiansfened  to  himself.    He  also  took  upon  him  the  admimstration  of 

all  other  affiiirs,  and  undoubtedly  did  not  want  capacity  lor  the  duties  of  a  prime 

Qiinister,  probity  only  excepted,  which  is  often  accounted  little  or  no  qualtfica- 

^^fioB  ;  he  bad  alTthe  necessaiy  p«Mtration  and  activity,  and  contrived  a  thousand 

Ktrata^ems  to  distress  Caesar  auriog  the  continuance  of  this  war :  be  found  means 

to  dpoil  all  the  fresh  water  in  his  quarter,  and  was  veiy  near  destieying  him  Iff 

that  means ;  for  there  was  noother  fresh  water  in  Alexandria,  but  that  9ithe  Nile 

In  eveiy  house  were  vaulted  reservoirs,  where  it  was  kept.T    Eveiy  year,  u|k» 

the  great  rise  of  the  Nile,  the  water  of  that  river  was  let  in  by  a  cagal,  which 

bad  been  cut  for  that  use,  and  by  a  sluice  made  on  pui^oae,  was  tuived  into 

tiw  vaulted  reservoirs,  which  were  the  cisterns  of  the  city,  where  it  became 

dear  by  d^pees.    The  masters  of  houses  and  their  families  drank  of  this  wa* 
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ler ;  but  die  poorar  sort  of  Hw  people  were  Ibrced  to  driiik  the  timning  iratet, 
wmch  WBBmvMj  and  my  anwholesome  ;  for  there  were  no  vptingi  in  3ie  citjL 
Tlioae  caiFeiDs  were  made  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  all  communicated  with 
each  other.  This  provision  of  water  served  for  the  whole  year.  Ilveij  hou* 
had  an  opemng^,  not  unlike  the  mouth  of  a  well,  through  which  the  water  waa 
taken  up  either  in  buckets  or  pitchers.  Ganymedes  caused  all  the  communica* 
tions  with  the  caverns  in  the  quarter  of  Caesar  to  be  stopped  up  ;  and  then  found 
means  to  turn  the  seawater  into  the  latter,  and  thereby  spoiled  all  his  firesh  w»^ 
ter«  As  soon  as  they  perodved  that  the  water  was  spoiled,  Caesar's  soldiem 
made  such  a  noise,  and  raised  such  a  tumult^  that  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  his  quarter,  greatly  to  hjs  disadvantage,  if  he  had  not  immediatelr 
thought  of  ordering  wells  to  be  sunk,  where,  at  last,  springs  were  found,  which 
supplied  them  with  water  enough  to  remedy  the  want  of  that  which  was  spoiled. 

After  that,  upon  Cesar's  receiving  advice  that  the  l^ion  which  Calvinushad 
sent  by  sea  was  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Libya,  which  was  not  veiy  distant,  he 
advanced  with  his  whole  fleet  to  convoy  it  safely  to  Alexandria.  Ganymedes 
was  apprized  of  this,  and  immediately  assembled  all  the  Egyptian  ships  he  could 
get,  in  order  to  attack  him  upon  his  return.  A  battle  actuauy  ensued  between 
the  two  fleets.  Caesar  had  the  advantage,  and  brought  his  legion  without  danger 
into  the  port  of  Alexandria ;  and,  if  tiie  night  had  not  come  on,  the  ships  of  the 
enemy  would  not  have  escaped. 

To  repair  that  loss,  Ganymedes  drew  together  all  the  ships  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  foxmed  a  new  fleet,  with  which  he  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria. 
A  second  action  i^  unavoidable.  The  Alexandrians  climbed  in  throngs  to  the 
tops  of  the  houses  nearest  to  the  port,  to  be  spectators  of  the  fight,  and  awaited 
the  success  with  fear  and  trembling,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  the  gods.  The  safety  of  the  Romans  was  at  stake,  to  whom 
there  was  no  resource  left,  if  they  lost  this  battle.  Caesar  was  again  victorious^ 
The  Rhodians,  by  their  valour  and  skill  in  naval  affairs,  contriUhted  exceedingly 
to  this  vjctoiy. 

Caesar,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  endeavoured  to  seize  the  isle  of  Pharos,  whem 
he  landed  his  troops  after  the  battle,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the  mole,  called 
the  heptastadion  j  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  continent.  But,  after  having  oh* 
tained  several  advantages,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  men,  and  was  very  near  falling  himself  in  his  retreat ;  ibr  the  ship  ia 
which  he  had  designed  to  get  off,  bein^  ready  to  sink  with  the  too  ereat  num- 
ber of  people  who- had  entered  it  with  nim,  he  threw  himself  into  toe  sea,  and 
with  gmat  difficult  swam  to  the  next  ship.  While  he  was  in  the  sea,  he  swam 
with  one  hand  and  held  the  other  above  the  water,  in  which  were  papers  of  con- . 
sequeocBt  so  that  they  were  not  spoiled. 

The  Alexandrians,  seeing  that  ill  success  itself  only  served  to  e^ve  Caesar's 
troops  new-coucagie,  entertained  thoughts  of  making  peace,  or  at  least  dissem- 
bled such  a  disposition.  They  Sent  deputies  to  demand  their  king  of  him  ;  assur- 
ing him,  tfiat  hia  presence  alone  would  put  an  end  to  all  differences.  Caesar,  who 
well  knew  their  subtle  and  deceitful  character,  was  not  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
their  professions  ;  but  as  he  hazarded  nothing  in  giving  them  up  their  king's  per- 
son, aiid  knew  that  if  they  failed  m  tneir  promises,  the  fault  would  be  entirely 
on  their  side,  he  thought  it  incumbent^on  nim  to  grant  their  demand.  He  ex- 
horted the  young  prince  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  inspire  his  sub* 
jects  with  sentiments  of  peace  and  equi^ ;  to  redress  the  evils  with  which  a  war» 
very  iinprudently  undertaken,  distressed  his  dominions ;  to  show  himself  wonbjr 
of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  by  giving  him  his  liberty ;  and  to  show  his- 
eratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  father.  Ptolemy,  early  instructed 
by  his  masters  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  de^it,  begged  of  Caesar,  witl^ 
tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  presence,  which  was  a  much  greater 
satisfaction  to  him  than  to  reign  over  others.*    The  sequel  soon  explained  how 

*  Rejfius  animus  dUcipllnis  lallaciMimit  erud'tttM,  ne  a  ^CDtis  «u«  moribos  deg ^aerar»t,  fleat  orara  contr% 
C««ar««i  cttpit,  ;ie  9C  demitteret ;  aoa  enim  rtfoum  ipwim  tibi  ronipectu  GsMrit  eifc  jugiiadioiL^-^liutB^ 
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■mch  iinoeri^  Hnen  was  in  tfaoM  tean  and  piofaaBiDO*  at  tantf.  He  was  no 
sooner  at  the  bead  of  his  troops,  (ban  he  renewed  hostilities  wilb  more  Tigoni 
than  ever.  The  Egyptians  eodeavoured,  by  the  means  of  their  fleet,  to  cut  oS 
Caesar's  provisions  entirely.  This  occasioned  another  fight  at  sea,  near  Canopus. 
in  which  Caesar  was  again  victorious.  When  this  battle  was  fought,  Aiitfaridates  of 
Pen^amus  was  upon  the  point  of  arriving  with  the  army  which  be  was  bringing 
to  the  aid  of  Caesar. 

He  had  been  sent  into  Syria  and  Cilicia^  to  assemble  all  the  troops  be  could, 
and  to  march  them  to  Egypt.  He  acquitted  himself  of  his  commission  with 
9ucb  dilieence  and  prudence,  that  be  had  soon  formed  a  considerable  aimy .  An- 
tipater,  the  Iduroaean,  contributed  veiy  much  toward  it.  He  had  not  onl  j  joined 
him  with  three  thousand  Jews,  but  engaged  several  princes  of  Arabia  and  Coe- 
losyria  to  send  him  troops.  Mithridates,  with  Antipater,  who  accompanied  him 
In  person,  marched  into  Egypt,  and  upon  arriving  before  Pelusium,tbey  carried 
that  place  by  storm.  They  were  indebted  principally  to  Antipater 's  braveiy 
ibr  the  taking  of  this  city ;  for  he  was  the  first  who  mounted  tiie  breach,  and 
gc^  upon  the  wall,  and  thereby  opened  the  way  for  those  who  followed  him  to 
cany  the  town.* 

On  their  route  from  thence  to  Alexandria,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  die 
oountr^  of  Onion,  all  the  passes  of  which  were  seized  by  the  Jews  who  inha- 
bited It  The  army  was  there  put  to  a  stand,  and  their  sole  design  was  upon 
the  point  of  miscarnring,  if  Antipater,  by  his  influence,  and  that  of  Hyrcanus, 
firom  whom  he  brought  tetters,  had  not  engaged  them  to  espouse  Caesars  party. 
Upon  the  spreading  of  that  news,  the  Jews  of  Memphis  did  the  same,  and  Afttn- 
rioates  received  from  both,  all  the  provisions  his  army  required.  When  they 
were  near  Delta,  Ptolemy  detached  a  flying  army  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
Nile  with  them.  A  battle  was  fought  in  consequence.  Mithridates  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  part  of  his  army,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  other  to  Antipa- 
tbr.  The  wine  imder  the  command  ot  Mithridates  was  soon  brok«i  and  obliged 
to  give  way;  but  Antipater,  who  had  defeated  the  enemy  on  his  side,  came  to 
his  relief.  The  battle  was  renewed,  and  the  enemy  were  defeated.  Mithridates 
and  Antipater  pursued  them,  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  reg»ned  the  field  of 
battle.'  They  took  even  the  enemy's  camp,  and  obliged  those  who  remained,  to 
•scape  by  repassing  the  Nile. 

Ptolemy  then  advanced  with  his  whole  army  in  order  io  oyeroower  tbeyic- 
ft>rs.  Caesar  also  marched  to  support  them :  and  as  soon  as  he  had  joined  them 
came  directly  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  be  gained  a  complete  victoiy.  Pto* 
kmy,  in  endearouring  to  escape  in  a  boat,  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Alexan- 
dria, and  all  Egypt,  submittea  to  the  victor.  v 
^  Caesar  returned  to  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  Januaiy,  and,  not  finding 
any  farther  opposition  to  bis  orders,  gave  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleopatra,  in 
conjunction  with  Ptolemy  her  other  brother.  This  was  in  tact  ffiying  it  to  Cleo- 
patra  alone ;  for  that  youpff  prince  was  only  eleven  years  qkL  The  passion 
which  Caesar  had  conceived  for  that  princessL  was  properly  the  sole  cause  of  his 
embarking  in  so  dangerous  a  war.  He  had  by  her  one  son,  called  Caesario, 
whom  Augustus  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  when  he  became  master  of  Alexan- 
dria. His  affection  for  Cleopatra  kept  him  much  longer  in  Egypt  than  bis  af- 
fairs required  :  for,  though  every  thing  was  settled  in  Egypt  bv  the  endof  Jan« 
uazy,  he  did  not  leave  it  till  the  end  of  April,  according  to  Appian,  who  says 
he  staid  there  nine  months.  He  arrived  there  only  about  the  end  of  July  the 
year  before. 

Caeisar  passed  whole  nights  in  feasting  with  Cleopatra.  Havmg  embatked 
with  her  upon  the  Nile,  he  carried  her  throu^lv  the  wnde  countnr  with  a  nume- 
rous fleet,  and  would  have  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  if  his  army  had  not  refused 
tp  follow  nim.  He  had  res6lved  to  have  her  broiigbt  to  home,  and  to  mssvy 
lier ;  and  intended  to  have  caused  a  law  to  pass  in  3ie  assembly  of  the  peciple, 
by  which  the  citizens  of  Rome  should  be  permitted  to  many  such,  and  as  i' 
wives  as  they  thought  fit  ^  Marius  Cinna,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  decl 

/ 


or  wanr.  3^3 

after  kk  detib^  tliat  he  hsd  prepared  a  faaTanrae,  in  on^er  to  propose  that  la\ir 
to  ^e  people,  not  being  able  to  refuse  his  offices  to  the  earnest  solicitatioD  o^ 
Csesaf.* 

Ha  carried  Arsinoe^  whom  he  had  taken  in  this  war,  to  Rome,  and  she  walked 
in  his  triumph  in  chains  of  goJd ;  but  immediately  after  that  solemnity,  be  83t 
her  at  liber^.  He  did  not  permit  her,  however^  to  return  into  Egypt,  lest  hei 
presence  should  occasion  new  troubles,  and  frustrate  the  regulations  he  had 
made  in  that  kingdom.  She  chose  the  province  of  Asia  for  her  residence ;  or 
rather  it  was  there  Antony  found  her  alter  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  caused 
her  to  be  put  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  her  sister  Cleopatra. 

Before  ne  left  Alexandria,  Ciesar,  in  g^titude  for  the  aid  he  bad  received 
from  the  Jews,  caused  all  the  privile^s  they  enjoyed  to  be  confirmed,  and  of- 
deied  a  edumn  to  be  erected,  on  wbich^by  bis  command;  ail  those  privileges 
were  engraven,  with  the  decree  confirming  them. 

What  at  length  induced  him  to  quit  Egypt,  was  the  war  with  Phamaces,  king 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  son  of  Mithridates,  the  last  king  of  Pontuf. 
He  fought  a  great  battle  with  him  near  Zela,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  defeated  his 
whole  army,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  To  denote  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  conquest,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  made  use  of  only  these 
three  WDrds,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici ;"  that  is  to  say,  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."t 

SECTION  in. — CLEOPATRA  REIGNS  ALONB    DEATH  OF  JULIUS  CiESAR.   TRAGICAL 
END  OF  ANTONT  AN©  CLEOPATRA. 

C.K8AR,  after  the  war  of  Alexandria,  had  set  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  and, 
for  form  only,  had  associated  her  brother  with  her,  who  at  that  time  was  only 
eleven  ^ears  of  age.  During  his  minority  all  power  was  in  her  hands.  When 
be  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  which  was  the  time  when,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  countiy,  be  was  to  govern  for  himself,  and  have  a  share  in  the  royal  aih ' 
thority,  she  poisoned  him,  and  remained  sole  queen  of  Egypt.t 

In  this  interval,  Caesar  bad  been  killed  ut  Rome  by  the  coiispirators,  at  th^ 
head  of  whom  were  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  triumvirate  between  Antony, 
LepiCijs  and  Octavius  Caesar,  bad  been  formed,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Caesaf. 

Cleopatra  declared  herself,  without  hesitation,  for  the  triumvirs.  She  gavB 
Albienus,  the  consul  Dolabella's  lieutenant,  four  legions,  which  were  the  re- 
mains of  the  aimies  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  a  part  of  the  troojis  which 
CasHStT  had  left  with  her  for  the  guard  d*  Egypt.  She  bad  also  a  fleet  in  readi- 
ness for  sailing,  but  prevented  by  storqns  from  setting  out.§ 

Cassius  made  himself  master  of  these  four  legions,  and  frequently  solicited 
Cleopatra  for  aid,  which  slye  as  often  refused.  She  sailed  sometime  after  with 
a  numerous  fleet  to  ioin  Antony  and  Octavius.  A  violent  storm  oc4:asioned  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  her  diips,  and  falling  sick,  she  was  obliged  to  return 
into  EgypU^ 

Antony,  after  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  hav- 
ing^  passed  over  into  Asia,  in  order  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  triumvirate 
there,  the  kings,  princes,  and  ambassadonof  the  east,  came  thither  in  throngs 
to  make  their  court  to  him.  He  was  informed  that  the  governors  of  Phcenicia, 
which  was  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  had  sent  Cassius  atd  against 
Dolabella.  He  cited  Cleopatra  oefore  him,  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  her 
governors ;  and  sent  one  ot  his  lieutenants  to  oblige  her  to  come  to  him  inCi- 
Jicia,  whither  he  was  going  to  assemble  the  states  of  that  province.  That  step 
became  very  fatal  to  Antony  in  its  efiects,  and  occasioned  his  ruin.  Uis  love 
for  Cleopatra  having  awakened  passions  in  him,  till  then  concealed  or  asleep, 
inflamed  them  even  ]p  madness,  and  finally  deadened  and  extinguished  the  few 
asparks  of  honour  ana  virtue  which  he  might  perhaps  still  retain. IT 
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Cboptta,  amved  of  ber  dMivM,  by  ttw  ynoiAm  \md  afaesdy  to  88eoe»- 
fiiUr  made  of  them  upon  Julius  Cssar,  was  in  hopes  that  she  oomd  also  Teiy 
easily  captivate  Antoigr ;  and  the  more,  because  the  former  had  known  her  only 
when  she  ivas  veiy  young,  and  had  no  experience  of  the  world ;  whereas  slie 
Was  goira:  to  appear  before  Antony  at  an  a^  wherein  women,  with  tfie  bloom 
^of  their  Deauty,  unite  the  whole  mroe  of  wit  and  address  to  treat  and  conduct 
'the  g[reatest  abirs.  Cleopatra  was  at  that  time  five-and-twenty  years  old.  She 
provided  herself  therefore  with  exceeding  rich  presents,  great  sums  of  money, 
and  especially  the  most  magnificent  habits  and  ornaments ;  and  with  still  higher 
hopes  m  her  attractions  and  the  graces  of  her  person,  more  powerfiil  than  dress, 
a  even  eold,  she  b^^n  her  voyage. 

Upon  ner  way,  she  received  several  letters  from  Antony,  who  was  at  Tarsus, 
and  from  his  friends,  pressing  her  to  hasten  her  journey ;  but  she  oohr  laughed 
at  their  solicitations,  and  made  no  asore  haste  on  that  account  Afher  having 
oossed  the  sea  of  Pamphy  lia,  she  entered  the  Cydnus  :  and  going  up  that  river, 
landed  at  Tarsus.  Never  was  equipage  more  splendid  and  magnificent  than 
hers.  The  whole  poop  of  her  ship  flamed  with  gold,  the  sails  were  purple, 
and  the  oars  inlaid  with  silver.  A  pavilion  of  cloth  of  gold  was  rr.ised  upon  the 
deck,  under  which  appeared  the  queen,  robed  like  Venus,  and  surromided  with 
me  most  beautiful  viigins  of  her  court,  some  ot  ^hom  r^resented  the  Nereids, 
and  others  the  Graces.  Instead  of  trumpets,  were  heard  flutes,  hautboys,  harps, 
and  other  such  instruments  of  music,  breathing  the  softest  airs,  to  which  the 
oars  kept  time,  and  rendered  the  harmony  more  agreeable.  Perfumes  burned 
iti  the  aeck,  wnicb  spread  their  odours  to  a  great  distance  on  the  river,  and  on 
each  side  of  its  banks,  that  were  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle  bad  drawn  thither. 

As  soon  as  her  arrival  was  known,  all  the  people  of  Tarsus  went  out  to  meet 
her  ;  so  that  Antony,  who  at  that  time  was  giving  audience,  saw  bis  tribunal 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and  not  a  single  person  with  him  but  bis  lictors  and 
domestics.  A  rumour  was  spread  that  it  was  the  goddess  Venus,  who  came  in 
masquerade  to  make  Bacchus  a  visit  for  the  good  of  Asia. 

She  was  no  sooner  landed,  than  Antony  sent  to  compliment  and  invite  her  ^ 
•upper.  But  she  answered  his  deputies,  that  she  should  be  very  glad  to  regale 
him  lierself,  and  that  she  would  expect  him  in  the  tents  she  had  caused  to  be 
got  ready  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  made  no  difficulty  to  go  thither,  and 
found  the  preparations  of  a  magnificence  not  to  be  expressed.  He  admired 
particularly  the  beauty  of  the  branches,  which  had  been  disposed  with  grea^ 
art.  and  were  so  luminous,  that  they  made  midnight  seem  to  be  day. 

Antony  invited  her,  in  his  turn,  tor  the  next  day.  But  whatever  endeavours 
he  had  used  to  exceed  her  in  bis  entertainment,  be  confessed  himself  outdone, 
as  well  in  the  splendour  as  the  disposition  of  the  feast,  and  was  the  first  to  rally 
the  parsimony  and  plainness  of  his  own  in  comparison  with  the  sumptuousness 
and  elegance  of  Cleopatra's.  The  queen,  finding  nothing  but  what  was  gross 
in  the  pleasantries  of  Antony,  and  more  expressive  of  the  soldier  fhan  the  cour- 
tier, repaid  him  in  his  own  coin ;  but  with  so  much  wit  and  grace,  that  he  was 
not  in  toe  least  ofiended  at  it.  For  the  beauties  and  charms  of  ber  conversa- 
I  tion,  attended  with  all  possible  sweetness  and  gayety  had  attractions  in  them 
still  more  irresistible  than  her  form  and  features,  and  lefl  such  incentives  in  the 
heart  as  are  not  easily  conceived.  She  charmed  whenever  she  but  spoke,  such 
•    music  and  harmony  were  in  her  utterance,  and  the  very  sound  of  her  voice. 

Little,  or  no  mention  was  made  of  the  complaints  against  Cleopatra,  which 
were,  besides,  without  foundation.  She  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  An 
tony  with  ber  charms,  and  gained  so  absolute  an  a$*cendency  over  him,  that  he 
could  refuse  her  nothing.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  causea  to  be  put  fo  death 
her  sister  Arsinoe,  whonad  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus,  as 
jn  a  secure  asylum. 

Great  feasts  were  made  eveiy  day.  Some  new  banquet  still  outdid  that  which 
Tpjtjceded  it,  and  she  seemed  to  study  to  excel  herself.    Antony,  in  a  feast  which 


Ae  made,  was  aatooialied  at  wetnr  the  riches  dmk^  andestie* 

dftily  at  ^  g;reat  Dttmber  of  gdd  cups  enriched  with  jewels,  and  wrought  by 
the  most  excellent  woricmen.  She  told  hiin,  with  a  disdainful  air,  that  those 
wete  bttt  trifles,  and  oiade  htm  a  present  of  them.  The  next  day  the  banquet 
was  stili  Toon  siqwr b.  Antony,  according  to  custom,  had  brought  a  good  num* 
her  of  guests  along  with  him,  all  officers  of  rank  and  distinction.  She  pre« 
eented  them  all  the  vessels  and  plate  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  used  at 
the  entertainment.* 

It  must  have  been  at  one  of  these  feasts  that  the  circumstance  related  by 
Fliny,  and  atler  him  by  Macrobiua,  occurred.  Cleopatra  jested,  according  to 
custom,  upon  Antony's  table,  as  being  very  indifierently  served,  and  inelegant. 
Touched  vrith  the  raillery,  be  asked  her,  with  some  warmth,  what  she  tbmight 
would  add  to  its  magnificence  ?  Cleopatra  answered  coldly,  that  she  would  ex- 
pend more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars.!  He  affirmed 
that  she  only  boasted ;  that  it  was  impossible ;  and  that  she  could  never  make 
it  appear.  The  wager  was  laid,  and  Piancus  was  to  decide  it.  The  next  day 
they  came  to  ihe  banquet  The  service  was  magnificent,  but  had  nothing  so 
very  extraordinary  in  it  Antony  calculated  the  expense,  demanded  of  the 
queen  the  price  ot  the  several  dishes,  and  with  an  air  of  railleiy,  as  secure  of 
victoiy,  told  her  that  they  were  still  far  from  that  amount.  Stay,  said  the  queen, 
this  is  only  a  beginraog,  1  shall  try  whether  I  cannot  expend  it  upon  myself. 
A  second  table  was  then  brought  j  and,  according  to  the  order  she  had  iSefore 
given  nothing  was  set  on  it  but  a  smgple  cup  of  vinegar.  Antony,  surprised  at 
such  a  preparation,  oould  not  imagine  tor  wnat  it  was  intended.  Cleopatra  had 
at  her  ears  two  oi  the  finest  pearis  that  ever  were  seen,  each  of  whidi  was 
valued  at  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  One  of  these 
pearb  she  took  off,  threw  it  into  the  vineffar,§  and  after  having  dissolved  it, 
Ae  swallowed  it    She  was  preparing  to  do  the  like  with  the  other.ll  Ph&ncus 

f  revelled  her,  and  deciding  the  Yfager  in  her  favour,  dech^red  Antony  ovevocmie. 
'lancus  viras  much  in  the  wrong  to  deprive  the  queen  of  the  siiigular  and  peculiar 
gloiyof  having  souandered  such  an  immense  sum  in  two  cups. 

Antony  was  emmoiled  with  Cesar. If  While  his  wife  Fulvia  was  very  active 
at  Rome  in  supporting  his  interests,  and  the  anny  of  the  Parthians  was  upon 
the  point  of  entering  Syria,  as  if  those  things  did  not  concern  him,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  chrawn  away  by  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  they  passed  their 
time  in  games,  amusements,  and  voluptuousness,  treatii^  each  other  every  day 
at  excessive  and  incredible  expenses ;  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

A  young  Greek,  who  went  to  Alexandria  to  study  physic,  had  the  curiosity, 
on  account  of  the  great  noise  those  feasts  made,  to  assure  himself  with  his  own 
eyes  respecting  them.  Having  been  admitted  into  Antony's  kitchen,  he  saw, 
among  other  things,  eight  wild  boars  roasting  whole  at  the  same  time.  Upon 
which  he  expressed  surprise  at  the  great  number  of  guests  that  he  supposed 
were  to  be  at  this  supper.  One  of  the  officers  could  not  forbear  laughine,  and 
told  him,  that  they  were  not  so  many  as  he  imagined,  and  that  there  could  not 
be  above  ten  in  afl  :  but  that  it  was  necessary  every  thing  should  be  served  in 
a  degree  of  peifection,  which  every  moment  ceases  and  spoils.  "  For,"  added 
he,  ^  it  ofWn  happens  that  Antony  will  order  his  supper,  and  a  moment  after 

*  Atben.  1.  ir.  p.  147,  148.  t  Centies  H.  S.  Hoc  est  centies  centena  milljes  aestertium. 

X  The  ancieots  chaof^ed  their  tables  at  every  course. 
^  «*  Vinegar  t»  cafi^ble  of  d»iolTin(f  tiie  hardest  tilings."     **  Aeett  soccus  donitor  refvai/*  as  VMuj  tara 
of  It*  1.  xxxiii.  c  3.    Cleopatra  bad  oot  the  fp lory  of  the  inyentioD.    Before,  to  Ihe  dui^raca  of  royaltv,  th* 
•on  of  a  comedian,  (Clodias  the  sod  of  ^sopus.)  had  done  sometbiar  of  the  same  kind,  and  often  swalfoweil 
pearig  dissolved  in  that  manner,  from  the  sole  pleasure  of  snaking  the  expense  of  his  meals  enormous. 
FHius  JEaopi  detractam  ex  aure  HetellB. 
Snlliccl  ut  decies  solidom  exsorberet,  aceto 
Dilutt  insignem  baccam.— —  Hor.  1.  ii.  Sat.  ft. 

n  This  other  peart  was  afterwards  consecrated  to  Venos  by  Augustus,  who  carried  it  to  Rome,  on  hii  re* 
tarn  froiD  Alexandria:  and  having  caused  it  to  be  cut  in  two,  its  sixa  was  so^xtraordioar}-,  that  it  socreA 
for  pendants  in  the  ears  of  that  goddess. 

■^^  ir  A.  11.3964.    AntJ.Cs4». 


^3  '    Mffwifcr  or  Mfn>. 

forbid  it  to  be  served,  baving  entered  into  some  conTetMrtieo  tfiat  diverts  btn 
For  tbet  reaeon,  not  one,  but  raan^  nippers  are  provided ;  because  it  i»  hard 
to  knoir  at  what  time  he  ivill  think  fit  to  eat/'* 

CUnpsLtnt  lest  Antony  should  escape  her,  never  lost  sight  of  him,  nor  auitted 
him  da^  nor  nieht,  but  was  always  employed  in  diverting  and  letaining  him  in 
her  chains.  She  played  with  him  at  dice,  hunted  with  him,  and  when  be  exer- 
cised his  troops,  was  always  present.  Her  sole  attention  was  to  amuse  him 
agreeably,  and  not  leave  him  time  to  conceive  the  least  disgust 

One  day,  when  he  was  fishing,  and  caught  nothine,  he  was  rerv  much  dis- 
pleased on  that  account,  because  the  queeu  was  of  tbe  party ;  andhewasuo- 
wtlltn^  to  seem  to  want  address  or  good  fortune  in  her  presence.  It  therefore 
cane  mto  his  thoughts  to  order  fishermen  to  dive  secretly  under  water,  and  to 
fasten  some  of  their  laige  fishes  to  his  hook  which  they  had  taken  befixe.  That 
order  was  executed  immediately,  and  Antony  drew  up  his  line  several  times 
with  a  laige  fish  attached  to  it.  This  artifice  did  not  escape  the  fair  Esyptian. 
She  affected  great  admiration  and  surprise  at  Antony's  good  fortune  ;  but  told 
her  friends  privately  what  had  happened,  and  invited  them  to  come  the  next 
day,  and  be  spectators  of  a  like  pleasantry.  They  did  not  fail.  When  they 
had  all  got  into  the  fishing  boats,  and  Antony  had  thrown  his  line,  she  cora- 
maodcd  one  of  her  people  to  dive  immediately  into  the  water,  to  prerent  Anto- 
ny's divers,  and  to  make  fast  to  his  hook  one  of  those  large  salt  fish  that  were 
brought  from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  When  Antony  perceived  his  line  heavy, 
he  dnw  it  up.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  great  laugh  arose  at  the  sight  of 
that  salt  fish  :  and  Cleopatra  said  to  him,  *'  Leave  the  line,  good  general,  to  us, 
the  kiogs  ana  queens  of  Phsros  and  Canopos ;  your  business  is  to  fish  for  cities, 
kingdoins,  andkings." 

While  Antony  amused  himself  in  these  puerile  sports  and  trifling  drvetsions, 
the  news  be  received  of  Labienus's  conquests,  at  the  head  of  the  P»rthian  army, 
awakened  him  from  hts  profound  sleep,  and  obliged  him  to  march  against  them. 
But  having  received  advice,  upon  his  route,  of  Fulvia's  death,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  reconciled  himself  to  young  Cesax,  whose  sister  Octavia  be 
married :  a  woman  of  extraoidinanr  merit,  who  had  lately  become  a  widow  by 
the  death  of  Marcellus.  It  was  believed  tfiis  marriage  would  make  him  imget 
ClemMitra.  But  having  begun  his  march  s^inst  tbe  Parthians,  his  passion  far 
the  Egyptian,  which  had  something  of  enc&ntment  in  it,  rekindled  vrith  mcne 
violence  than  ever.t 

This  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  passions  and  the  intoxication  of 
pleasures,  retained  always  a  taste  for  polite  leaminc  and  the  sciences.  In  the 
place  where  stood  tbe  famous  library  of  Alexandna,  which  had  been  burned 
some  years  before,  as  we  have  observed,  she  erected  a  new  one,  to  tbe  augmen- 
tation of  which  Antony  greatly  contributed,  by  presentinr  her  the  libraries  <rf 
Peigamus,  in  which  were  above  two  hundred  thousand  voluroes.t  She  did  not 
collect  books  merely  for  ornament ;  she  made  use  of  them.  There  were  few  bar- 
barous nations  to  wnora  she  spoke  by  an  interpreter ;  she  answered  most  of  tbem 
in  their  own  language  ;  the  Ethiopians,  Troglodyte,  Arabians.  Syrians,  Medes, 
Parthians.  She  also  knew  sevend  other  languages ;  whereas  thelcings  who  had 
reigned  before  her  in  Egypt,  had  scarcely  ^n  able  to  leem  tbe  Egyptian,  and 
some  of  them  had  even  forgotten  the  Macedonian,  their  natural  tongue.§ 

Cleopatra,  pretending  herself  the  lawful  wife  of  Antony,  saw  him  niany  Oc- 
tavia with  great  emotion,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her  rival.  Antony,  to  ap- 
pease her,  was  obliged  to  make  her  magnificent  presents.  He  eave  her  Phceni- 
cia,  the  lower  Syris,  the  isle  of  Cjrpms^ith  a  great  part  of  Cilicia.  To  these 
he  added  part  of  Judea  and  Arabia.  These  great  presents,  which  considera- 
l^  abridged  tbe  empire,  yerv  much  afilicted  tbe  Romans ;  and  they  were  no 
lessoftno&d  at  the  excessive  honours  which  he  paid  to  this  foreign  princess; 
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Two  jraiffiMttid,  during  id^idi  Antony  nude  aevcnJ  vo^a^  to  Aone,aiid 
aodertook  tonw  exptditioos  agaimt  the  Partbiaoe  and  Armemaiif,  io  wycfa  he 
acquired  no  g^reat  honour. 

A  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions  that  the  temple  of  Anatia.  a  nxideas  much 
celebrated  amooff  a  certain  people  of  Armeoia,  was  plunderea.  Jfier  statue  of 
jnassy  gold  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  soldiers,  with  which  several  of  then 
were  considerably  enrichea.  One  of  them,  a  veteran,  who  afterwards  settled 
at  Bologna  in  Italy,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  Augustus  at  his  house,  and 
to  entertain  turn  at  supper.  '^  Is  it  true,"  said  that  prince  at  table,  talkii^  of 
this  stoiy,  '*  that  the  man  who  made  the  first  strdce  at  the  statue  oi  this  goddess 
was  immediately  deprived  of  sieht,  lost  tin  use  of  his  limbs,  and  expired  the 
same  hour?"  *^lf  it  were,"  replied  the  veteran  with  a  smile,  **  I  should  not 
now  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Augustus  beneath  my  roof,  being  myself  the 
rash  person  wIm>  made  the  first  attack  upon  her,  which  has  since  stood  me  in 
great  stead  ;  for  if  I  have  any  thing,  I  am  entirely  indebted  for  it  to  the  eood 
'goddess  ;  upon  one  of  whose  lees,  even  now,  my  lord,  you  are  at  supper/'* 

Antony,  believing  he  had  made  eveiy  thing  secure  in  those  countries,  led  back 
his  troops.  From  his  impatience  to  rejoin  Cleopatra,  he  hastened  bis  march  so 
much,  notwitfastandiiv  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  the  ccmtinual  snows,  that 
he  lost  eight  thousand  men  upon  his  route,  and  marched  into  Phoenicia  with 
very  few  followers.  He  rested  there  in  ex^ctation  of  Cleopatra ;  and  as  she 
was  slow  in  coming,  he  fell  into  anxiety,  ^lef.  and  lauguishment,  that  visibly 

}>reyed  upon  him.  She  at  leqgth  arrived  with  clothes,  ana  great  sums  of  moo^, 
or  bis  troops.t 

Octavia  had,  at  the  same  time,  quitted  Rome  to  join  him,  and  was  already 
arrived  at  Athens.  Cleopatra  rightljr  nerceived  that  she  came  to  disputo  Ai^ 
tony's  heart  with  her.  She  was  afraid  that  with  her  virtue,  wisdom,  and  gra- 
vity of  manners,  if  she  had  time  to  make  use  of  her  modest,  but  lively  and  in* 
sinuating  attractions,  to  win  her  husband,  she  would  gain  an  absolute  power 
over  him.  To  avoid  which  danger,  she  affected  to  die  for  love  of  Antony ,-  and. 
With  that  view,  made  herself  lean  and  wan  by  taking  very  little  nourishment 
Whenever  he  entered  her  apartment,  she  looked  upon  him  with  an  air  of  sur» 
prise  and  amazement :  and  when  he  left  her,  teemed  to  languish  with  sorrow 
and  dejectbn.  She  often  contrived  to  appear  bathed  in  tears,  and  at  the  same 
moment  endeavoured  to  dry  and  conceal  them,  as  if  to  hide  her  weakness  and 
disorder.  Antony,  who  feared  nothing  so  much  as  occasioning  the  least  di»* 
pleasure  to  Cleopatra,  wrote  letters  to  Octavia,  to  order  her  to  stay  for  him  at 
Athens,  and  to  come  no  farther,  because  he  was  on  the  point  of  undertaking 
some  new  expedition.  He  was,  in  reality,  making  preparations  to  renew  the 
war  »gpainst  the  Parthians,  at  the  request  of  the  ku^  of  the  Medee,  who  pjKh 
mised  him  powerful  succours. 

That  virtuous  Roman  lady,  dissembling  the  wrong  he  did  her,  sent  to  hia 
to  know  where  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to  have  the  oresents  carried  she 
bad  designed  for  him,  since  he  did  not  think  fit  to  let  her  deliver  them  in  pei^ 
son.  Antony  received  this  second  compliment  no  better  than  the  first ;  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  prevented  his  seeing  Octavia,  would  not  permit  him  to  re- 
ceive any  thing  from  her.  Octavia  was  obliged  therefore  to  return  to  Rome, 
without  navtn^  fnroduced  any  other  effect  by  her  voya|^,  than  that  of  making 
Antony  more  inexcuseable.  This  was  what  Caesar  desured,  in  order  to  have  a 
j  aster  reason  for  breaking  entirely  with  him. 

When  Octavia  came  to  Rome,  Caesar,  professing  a  high  resentment  of  the 
afifront  she  had  received,  ordered  her  to  quit  AntonyU  howe,  and  to  go  to  ker 
own.  She  answered,  that  she  would  not  leave  her  husband's  house :  and  that  if 
be  had  no  other  reason  for  a  war  with  Antony  than  what  related  to  ner,  she  con* 
jured  him  to  renounce  hei^  interests.  She  accordingly  always  continued  there, 
as  if  he  had  been  present,  and  educated  with  great  care  ana  magnificence,  not 
only  the  children  be  Lad  by  her,  but  also  those  of  Fulvia.    What  a  contrast  ia 
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them  bct^BeflOetavIa  and  Cleopatra!  InthemidstofTefleiitiiMiilaiidaffirafiefti 
ImrfHorliqrdQMtiMooeaeMiof  estoettaiid  icflpscr,  and  iIm  «tiier,  wi&*all 
her  naudeur  and  magni6cence.  of  ooDteoipt  and  abbomnce ! 

Cfoopatra  omitted  bo  kind  of  arta  to  retain  Antony  in  her  chains.  Tears, 
caresses,  reproaches,  menaces,  all  were  emplored.  By  force  of  pres^^  she 
had  gained  all  who  approached  him,  and  in  whom  he  placed  moot  confidence. 
Tham  flatterers  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  ternis,  that  it  was  ntteily 
cmel  and  inhuman  to  abandon  Cleopatra  in  the  moumfal  condition  she  then 
was :  and  that  it  woold  be  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  prhicess,  who  loved  and 
lived  for  him  alone.  They  softened  and  melted  the  heart  of  Antony  so  effisct* 
ually,  that,  for  fear  of  occasioning  Cleopatra's  death,  he  returned  immediately 
to  Alexandria,  and  put  off  the  war  with  the  Medes  to  te  following  spring. 

It  was  with  ^reat  difficulty  then,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  Egypt,  and  remove 
hiii;8elf  &om  bis  dear  Cleopatra.  She  agreed  to  attend  him  as  ftr  as  the  b«^ 
of  the  Euphrates.* 

After  having  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  as  well  hj  treacheiy  as  force 
of  arms,  be  returned  to  Alexanchia,  which  he  entered  in  triumi^,  dragging  at 
his  chariot-wheels  the  king  of  Armenia,  laden  with  chains  of  gora,  and  presetted 
him  in  that  condition  to  Cleopatra,  who  was  pleased  to  see  a  captive  king  at 
,her  feet.  He  unbent  his  mind  at  leisure,  after  his  gnsat  &tiffues,  infoaals  and 
parties  of  pleasure,  in  which  Cleopfi^ra  and  himself  passea  night  and  day. 
That  vain  Egyptian  woman,  at  one  of  the  banquets,  seem  Antony  iiidl  of  wine; 
praseaned  to  ask  him  to  give  her  the  Roman  empire,  which  he  was  not  ashamea 
to  promise  her.f 

Before  he  set  out  on  a  new  ezpeditkxi,  Antony,  to  bind  the  <)ueen  to  him  by 
new  obligations,  and  to  give  her  new  proofs  of  his  being  entirely  devoted  to  her, 
seaolved  to  solemnise  the  ooronatioB  of  her  and  her  children.  A  dirone  of  ma^ 
gold  was  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  palace,  the  ascent  to  fi^ich  was  by 
several  steps  of  silver.  Antony  was  seated  upon  this  throne,  divssed  m  a  pur- 
ple robe  embroidered  with  gold,  and  buttoned  with  diamonds.  On  bis  eide  he 
wore  a  acimit^,  after  the  Persian  mode,  the  handle  and  sheath  of  which  were 
toadsd  with  precious  stones :  he  had  a  diadem  on  bis  brows,  and  a  sceptre  of 
gold  in  his  hand :  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  ki  that  equipage  he  mkht  deserve 
to  be  the  husband  of  a  ^ueen.  •  Cleofiatra  sat  at  his  right  nand;  in  a  shining  robcF, 
made  of  the  precious  linen  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  goddess  Isis,  whose 
name  and  habit  she  had  the  vanity  to  assume.  Upon  the  SdXM  throne,  but  a 
little  lower,  sat  Csesario,  the  son  of  Julias  Cesar  and  Cleopatra,  and  the  two 
other  children,  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  whom  she  had  by  Antony. 

Eveiy  one  having  taken  the  place  assigned  them,  the  heralds,  by  the  eom- 
msnd  of  Antony,  and  m  the  presence  of  all^  the  pec^ple,  to  whom  tne  gates  of 
the  palace  bad  been  thrown  open,  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Ee^jpt,  Cy- 
prus, Libya,  and  Coeiosyria,  in  conjunction  with  her  son  C^SBsario.  They  after- 
wards proclaimed  the  other  princes  Kings  of  Kings,  and  declared,  that  till  they 
should  possesa  a  more  ample  inheritance,  Antony  g^ve  to  Alexander  ^  eldest, 
the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Media,  with  that  of  Parifaia,  when  he  should  have 
conquered  it :  and  to  the  younger,  Ptolemy,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Cilicia.  Those  two  young  princes  were  dressed  after  the  mode  of  the 
several  countries  over  which  they  were  to  reign.  After  the  proclamaticn,  tbe 
three  princes  rising  from  their  seats  approached  the  throne,  and  putting  one 
Jknee  to  the  ground,  kissed  the  hands  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  They  had  soon 
after  a  train  assigned  them,  proportioned  to  their  new  dimity,  and  eath  his  re- 
giment of  guards,  drawn  out  of  the  principal  families  of  ms  dominions. 

Antony  repaired  eariy  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Parthian?,  and 
advanced  as  iar  as  tbe  banks  of  tlie  Araxes ;  but -the  news  of  what  passed  at  Rome 
against  him,  prevented  his  going  on,  and  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Parthian 
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eitpeditioik  He  iniiBediatolv  sent  Canidios  wkb  sateen  lefMi»  to  Ae  «omI 
of  the  lonioB  sea,  and  joined  theqn  bimself  soon  after  at  Epbesus,  to  be  reac^ 
to  act  in  case  of  an  qpen  rapture  between  Cssar  and  him;  wUch  there  vms 
great  reason  to  expect. 

Cleopatra  vaas  of  the  p^rty ,  which  occasioned  Antony's  ruin.  His  fiiends  ad* 
vised  bim  to  send  her  back  to  Alexandria,  till  the  eFeat  of  the  war  should  be 
known,  but  that  oueen  apprehending^  that  by  Octavia's  mediation  he  might  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  Cassar.  gained  CaniUius,  by  presents  of  money,  to 
speak  in  her  favour  to  Anton;^,  ana  to  represent  to  bim,  that  it  was  neither  just 
to  remove  a  princess  from  this  war,  who  contributed  so  much  towaitl  it  on  her 
aide ;  nor  useAil  to  himself,  because  her  departure  would  discoorace  the  Egypt- 
ians, whacomposed  the  greatest  part  of  his  maritime  forces.  Besickss,  contmued 
those  who  talked  in  this  manner,  it  did  not  appear,  that  Cleopatra  was  inferior, 
either  in  prudence  or  capacity,  to  any  of  the  princes  or  kines  in  his  army :  she, 
who  had  governed  a  kingdom  so  lon^,  might  have  leareed,  in  her  iotereourse 
with  Antony,  how  to  conduct  the  most  important  and  difficult  afiairs  with  wisdom 
and  addre&s.  Antony  did  not  oppose  tbtfse  remoostxances,  which  flattered  at 
ouce  his  passion  and  vanity. 

From  Ephenis  he  repaired  ^h  Cle<»>atTa  to  Samos,  where  the  greater  part 
of  their  troops  had  their  rendezvous,  and  where  they  pa^ssed  the  time  in  feasting 
and  pleasure.  The  kings  in  ^ir  train,  exfaaustecTtnemselves  m  making  their 
court  by  extraordinary  expenses,  and  di^layed  excessive  luxuiy  in  tbek  eoter- 
tertainments. 

It  was  probably  in  one  oi  these  feasts  the  cireumstanoe  happened  related  by 
Pliny.  Whatever  paosion  Cleopatra  professed  for  ^tony ,  as  be  perfectly  knew 
her  character  ibr  dissimulation,  am}  that  she  was  capable  of  the  blackest  crimes, 
he  apprehended,  I  know  not  upon  what  foundation,  that  she  might  have  thoughts 
of  poisoning  him ;  for  which  reason  he  never  touched  any  dish  at  these  ban^ts, 
till  it  had  been  tasted,  it  was  impossible  that  the  queen  shouki  not  pereeive  so 
manifest  a  distrust.  She  employed  a  veiy  extraordinaiT  method  to  make  him 
arasible  how  ill>  founded  his  tears  were ;  and  also,  that  if  she  had  so  bad  an  m- 
teotkxi,  all  the  precautions  he  took  would  be  ineffectual.  She  caused  the  ex* 
tremities  of  the  flowers  to  be  poisoned,  of  which  the  wreaths  worn  by  Aita^ 
and  herself  at  table,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  were  composed. 
When  their  heads  benn  to  grow  warm  with  wine,  in  the  height  of  their  gayety, 
Cleopatra  proposed  wnking  of  ^lese  flowers  to  Antony.  He  made  no  1m»i- 
tatlKm  in  it ;  and  after  haying  plucked  off  the  ends  of  his  wreath  with  his  fingen> 
and  thrown  them  into  his  cup  fiUed  with  wine,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  dnak« 
ing  it,  when  the  queen  taking  hold  oi  his  arm,  said  to  hiin-*'*  I  am  the  poisoner, 
a||;aiiist  whom  you  take  such  mighty  precautions.  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
hve  without  you,  judge  now  whether  I  wanted  either  the  opportunity  or  season  for 
such  an  action."  Having  ordered  a  prisoner  oondemnea  to  die,  to  he  brought 
diithey,  she  made  him  dmdc  that  liquor;  upon  which  he  died  imniediately. 

The  court  went  ipn  Samoa  to  Athens,  wh^e  they  passed  many  days  in  the 
same  excesses.  Cleopirtra  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  same  marks  of  aflee- 
tkm  and  esteem  which  Octavia  had  received  during  her  residence  in  ^t  city. 
But  witfi  all  her  influence,  she  couhl  extort  from  them  only  forced  dvilties,  tliat 
terminated  in  a  tiiflinif  deputation,  which  Antony  obliged  the  citiieos  lo  send  to 
her,  and  of  which  he  bims^  would  be  the  diief,  in  ouaUty  of  a  citixen  of  Athens. 

The  new  consuls,  Caius  Socius,  and  Domitius  JE^nobarbus,  having  deek»ad 
openly  for  Antony,  quitted  Rome,  and  repaired  to  him.  Cesar,  instead  of  sets- 
mg  them,  or  causing  ttien  to  be  pursued,  ordered  it  to  be  ffiveo  out,  thait  ^y 
went  to  ium  by  bis  permisaien ;  and  declared  publicly,  that  aH  persona  who  were 
so  disposed,  iMd  his  consent  to  retne  wither  th^  tkioocht  fit.  By  thsiimtraa 
he  remaimra  master  at  Rome,  and  was  in  a  condition  tadseree  and  act  wMtTei 
he  ttwught  proper  for  his  own  interest,  or  contrary  to  those  of  Antoogr.^ 
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When  Antony  wai  tMriaed  of  thi»,beaiMaible<l  all  the  headaof  his  paitf ; 
and  the  resolt  of  their  deliberation  was,  that  be  should  (declare  war  against 
Csaar,  and  repudiate  Octavia.  He  did  both.  Antony's  preparations  lor  the 
war  were  so  far  advanced,  that  if  he  had  attacked  Caesar  vigorously,  without 
loat  of  time,  the  advantage  must  inevitably  have  been  wholly  M  his  side ;  for 
his  ad  versa  17  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  him,  either  bj 
aea  or  land.  But  voluptuousness  prevailed,  and  the  aerations  were  put  off  to 
the  next  year.  This  was  his  ruin.  Cesar,  by  his  delay  had  time  to  assemble 
all  his  forces. 

The  deputies  sent  by  Antony  to  Rome,  to  declare  hi«  divorce  from  Octavia, 
had  orders  to  commana  her  to  quit  his  house,  with  all  her  children,  and,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  turn  her  out  by  force,  and  leave  no  one  m  it  but  the  son  of  An- 
tony by  Pu!via.  An  indignity  the  more  sensible  to  Octavia,  as  a  rival  wa»  the 
cause  of  it.  However,  stifling  her  resentment,  she  answered  the  deputies  only 
with  tears ;  and  as  unjust  as  the  orders  were,  she  obeyed  ttiem,  and  'removed 
with  her  children.  She  even  laboured  to  appease  the  people,  whom  so  unwor- 
thy an  action  had  incensed  against  him,  ana  did  her  utmost  to  moli^  the  rage 
or  Csesar.  She  represented  to  them,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom 
and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  to  enter  into  such  petty  differences  ;  that  it 
was  only  a  quarrel  between  women,  which  did  not  merit  their  resentment ;  and 
that  she  would  greatl^r  regret,  if  she  were  the  cause  of  a  new  war ;  she,  who  had 
consented  to  her  marriage  with  Antony,  solely  with  the  hope  that  it  woutd  prove 
a  bond  of  union  between  him  and  Cnsar.  Her  remonstrances  bad  a  dtflerent 
efiect  from  her  intentions ;  and  the  people,  charmed  with  tier  virtue,  had  sti|{ 
more  compassion  for  her  misfortune,  and  detestation  for  Antony,  than  before. 

But  nothing  enraged  them  to  ^ch  a  degree  as  Antony's  will,  which  he  had 
deposited  in  tne  hamls  of  the  Vestal  viigins.  This  mystery  was  revealed  by 
Titus  and  Plancus,  persons  of  consular  dignity,  who.  incapable  of  enduring  tlie 
pride  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  abandoned  voluptuousness  ot  Antony,  had  rehired 
to  Cesar.  As  they  had  been  witnesses  of  this  will,  and  knew  tbie  secret,  they 
declared  it  to  Cssar.  The  Vestals  made  great  difficulty  to  give  up  an  act  con- 
fided to  their  care,  alleging  in  their  excuse  the  faith  of  deposits,  which  ttiey 
were  obliged  to  observe  ;  and  were  determined  to  be  forced  to  it  only  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  pec^le.  The  will  accordingly  being  broi^t  into  the  Fonim» 
these  three  articles  were  read  in  it :  I.  That  Antony  acknowle<%ed  Oeesaros  the 
lawful  son  of  Julius  Cesar.  II.  That  he  appointed  his  sons  by  Cleopatra  to  be 
his  heirs,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Kings.  III.  That  he  decreed,  in  case  he 
should  die  at  Rome,  that  his  body,  after  having  been  carried  in  pomp  through 
the  city,  should  be  laid  the  same  evening  on  a  bed  of  state,  in  order  to  ffes  be- 
fOgsent  to  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  lett  the  care  of  his  funeral  interment.   ' 

There  are  some  authors,  however,  who  believe  this  will  to  be  a  contrivance 
of  Cesar's,  to  render  Antony  more  odious  to  the  people.  And  indeed,  what 
appearance  was  there,  that  Antony,  who  well  knew  to  what  a  ckgree  the  Ro- 
man people  were  jealous  of  their  ri|^hts  and  customs,  ^Jpiiiuld  confide  to  them 
the  execution  of  a  testament,  which  violated  them  with  so  much  contempt  ? 

When  Cesar  had  an  army  and  fleet  ready,  which  seemed  strong  enough  to 
make  head  against  his  enemy,  be  also  declared  war  on  his  side.  But  in  the 
decree  granted  by  the  people  for  that  purpose, he  caused  it  to  be  expressed,  thai 
it  was  againstX]!ieopatra«  It  was  from  a  refinement  of  policy  he  acted  in  that 
manner,  and  did  not  insert  Antony's^  name  in  the  declaration  of  war,  though 
actually  intended  against  him:  for,  besides  throwing  the  blame  upon  Antony, 
by  maxing  him  the  aggressor  in  a  war  against  his  country,  he  artfully  managed 
those  who  were  stiU  attached  to  him,  vrhose  number  and  credit  might  have 
proved  formidable,  and  whom  he  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  d*  de- 
claffiqg  enemies  to  the  commoawealth^  if  Antony  had  been  expressly  named  in 
the  decree. 

Antony  returned  fKMn  A^iif^ns  to  Samos,  where  the  whole  fleet  was  assembled 
It  consisted  of  &re  innbU  aWps  gf  war  of  extrawdinaiqr  9ize  and  structOm 
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liavifig  several  decks,  one  above  another,  with  towers  upon  flie  bead  and  stem, 
of  a  prodigious  he^ht ;  so  that  those  superb  vessels  might  have  been  taken  for 
floating  islands.  Such  great  crews  were  necessaiy  for  completely  manning  those 
heavy  machines,  that  Antony,  not  bemg  able  to  find  mariners  enough,  bad  been 
obliged  to  take  husbandmen,  artificers,  muleteers,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  voki 
of  experience,  and  fitter  to  give  trouble  than  do  service. 

On  board  the  fleet  were  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thoiwaiid 
horse.  Thekings  of  Libya ,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Comagena,  and  Thrace, 
were  there  in  person :  and  those  of  Pontus,  Judea,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  and  Me- 
dia, had  sent  their  troops.  A  more  splendid  and  pompous  sight  could  not  be 
seen  than  this  fleet,  when  it  put  to  sea,  and  had  unfurlea  its  sans.  But  nodiing 
equalled  the  magnificence  or  Cleopatra's  galley,  which  glittered  with  gold ;  the 
sails  were  of  purple ;  flags  and  streamers  floated,  in  the  wind ;  while  trumpets,  and 
other  instruments  of  martial  music,  made  the  heavens  resound  w^ith  airs  of  joy  and 
triumph.  Antony  followed  her  closely  in  a  galley  almost  as  splendid.  That 
queen,  drunk  with  her  fortune  and  grandeur,  and  impelled  by  her  unbridled 
ambition,  vainly  threatened  the  Capitol  with  approaching  ruin,  and  prepared, 
with  her  infamous  troop  of  eunuchs,  utterlv  to  subvert  the  Roman  empire.* 

On  the  other  side,  less  pomp  and  splendour  was  seen,  but  more  utility.  Cs- 
sar  bad  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  with  as  maqr 
horse  as  Antony.  But  all  his  troops  were  chosen  men,  and  on  board  hia  fleet 
were  none  but  experienced  seamen.  His  vessels  were  not  so  laige  as  Antony's, 
but  they  were  much  lighter  and  fitter  for  service. 
I  Caesar's  rendezvous  was  at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  advanced  to  Corcym. 
But  the  season  of  the  year  was  over,  and  bad  weather  came  on  ;  so  that  the^ 
were  both  obliged  to  retire,  and  put  their  troops  into  winter-quarters,  andtheur 
fleets  into  good  ports,  till  spring  arrived. 

Antony  and  Caesar,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  admit,  commenced  the  war 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  two  fleets  entered  the  Ambracian  gulf  in  Epims. 
Antony's  bravest  and  most  experienced  officers  advised  him  not  to  hazard  a 
battle  by  sea,  but  to  send  back  Cleopitra  into  Egypt,  and  make  all  possible 
•  haste  into  Thrace  or  Af^icedonia,  in  order  to  fight  there  by  land  ;  because  his 
army,  composed  of  choice  troops,  and  much  superior  in  number  to  Cesar's, 
beemed  to  promise  him  the  victory ;  whereas  a  fleet  so  ill  manned  as  his,  how- 
ever numerous  it  might  be,  was  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on.  But  it  was  toog 
since  Antony  had  not  been  susceptible  of  good  advice,  and  had  aeted  only  to 
please  Cleopatra.  That  proud  princess,  who  judged  things  solely  from  appear- 
ances, believed  her  fleet  invincible,  and  that  Cassar's  ships  could  not  appnMKh 
it  without  being  dashed  to  pieces.  Besides,  she  perceived  aright,  that  m  cue 
of  misfortune,  it  would  be  easier  for  her  to  escape  in  her  ships  than  bv  land. 
Her  opinion  therefore  prevailed  against  the  advice  of  all  the  generals.f 

The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  second  of  September,!  at  the  mouth,  of  ttie 

.  guJf  of  Ambracia,  near  the  city  of  Actium,  in  sight  of  both  |he  land  anma ; 

the  one,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  north,  and  the  other  updn  tlie 

iouth  of  that  strait,  expecting  the  event.    It  was  doubtful  for  some  time,  and 

•    .     ■  -Bum  Capitolto 
Bncitta  demente*  ruinas, 

FvDus  et  iotperio  parabat, 
Caotaminato  dom  pnore  turpium 
Moibo  virorum ;  quMlibct  impotent 

■Ebria Hor.  Od.  SI.  1. 1. 


While  drunk  wiUi  fortiiDe*f  beady  wine, 

FiUMwitb  rast  b«pe.  th«iifh  iaofOleBliB 
Tbe  haofhtT  qoeen  conecire*  tbewild  deaif^. 
•  much  nc 


So  much  ner  vain  ambltioo  charms, 
'    With  ber  polluted  band  of  tupplesUYet, 
Her  ■inten  ranucbe,  aod  ber  Ph*riM|  kaareg. 
The  Capitol  in  d«»t  to  lerel  low, 

Aiid  rire  R#»»'»  •«piw  and  the  world,  •  latt  •»(!  fctol  btew^t 
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u  noeb  in  finrwirof  Amotqr  as  Caeiar,  tiD  tbe  ffetwat  of  CJeopatw^ 

ThaCqiMDii,  frightened  wMi  the  ooiae  of  (he  b*tUe,  in  whkii  evei^  thii^  Yras 
lirriUe  toa  weraan,  look  to  fli|^,  when  she  was  io  no  danger,  drawing  ail^  her 
the  whole  Ef^yptian  squadron,  that  consisted  of  sixty  ships  of  the  Hoe,  and  sailed 
with  then  for  the  coast  of  Pek^onnesus.  Antony,  who  saw  her  fly,  foreettHig 
eveiy  thing,  fofgettinr  eren  himself,  followed  her  precipitately,  and  yieT^d  a 
vktOTf  to  Csesar  whidi  till  then  had  been  rery  bravely  contested.  It,  bepwever, 
cost  the  victor  eitremely  dear :  for  Antony^  ships  fought  so  well  after  fai»  de^ 
putOTe,  that  though  the  battle  began  before  noon,  it  was  not  orer  when  n^ht 
came  on ;  so  that  Coesar's  troops  were  obliged  to  pass  it  on  board  their  ships. 

The  next  day,  Cttsar,  seeing  the  victoiy  complete,  detached  a  squadron  in 
pufsoit  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  But  that  squadion,  despairing  of  ever  coming 
up  with  them,  because  so  (ar  behind,  soon  returned  to  join  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 
Antony  havir^  entered  the  admiral's  galley,  in  which  Cleopatra  was,  went  and 
sat  down  at  \m  head  of  it ;  where,  leantniB^  his  elbows  on  nis  knees,  and  sup- 
portmg  his  head  with  bis  bands,  he  remamed  like  a  roan  ovenffbelroed  with 
sluwie  and  rage ;  reflecting  with  profound  melancholy  upon  bis  ill  condoct,  and- 
the  misfortunes  she  had  brought  upon  him.  He  remained  in  that  posture,  and 
buried  in  thought,  during  the  three  days  they  were  eoing  to  Teoanis,*  with 
out  seeinif  or  speakine  to  Cleopatra.  At  tbe  end  of  that  time,  they  saw  each 
other  aspain,  and  livea  together  as  usual. 

The  land  army  still  remained  entire,  and  omsisted  of  eighteen  leeions,  and 
twenty-two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  Canidius,  Antony  s  lieuten- 
ant general,  and  might  have  made  a  stand,  and  given  Caesar  much  difficulty  f 
but  seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  thw  genenk,  they  surrendered  to  C«- 
sar,  who  received  them  with  open  arms. 

From  Tenarus.  Cleopatra  took  the  route  to  Alexandria,  and  Antony  that  to 
Libya,  where  he  had  left  a  oonsidenble  army,  to  guard  tbe  frontiers  of  that 
eountiy.  Upon  his  landing,  he  was  informed  that  Scarpus,  who  commanded  this 
army,  had  declared  for  Ciesar.  He  was  so  stnick  with  this  news,  which  be  bad 
BO  reason  to  expect,  that  he  would  have  killed  himself,  and  was  with  difficulty 
MvcRted  from  it  by  his  friends.  He  therefore  bad  no  other  choice  to  make, 
than  to  folfow  Cleoifiatra  to  Alexandria,  where  she  had  arrived. 

When  she  approached  that  port,  she  was  afraid,  that  if  her  misfortune  were 
made  known,  she  should  be  refused  entrance.  She  therefore  caused  her  ships  to 
be  crowned,  as  if  she  had  returned  victorious,  and  no  sooner  landed,  than  she 
cauaad  att  the  great  fords  of  her  kingdom,  whom  sh^  suspected,  to  be  put  to 
deatfi,  lest  they  should  excite  seditkxis  against  her  when  they  were  informed 
of  her  defeat.    Antony  found  her  in  the  midst  of  these  bloo(^  executions. 

Soon  after,  she  formed  another  very  extraordinaiy  design.  To  avoid  feJliic 
mto  Csesar^s  hands,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  follow  ber  into  E^pt,  she  designed 
to  have  hat  ships  in  the  Me<yterranean  carried  into  tbe  Red  o^,  over  tbe  isth- 
mof  between  them,idiich  is  no  more  than  thir^  leagues  brcKid,  and  afterwards, 
to  put  all  her  treasures  on  board  those  ships  and  the  others  which  she  had  in 
ftat  sea.  But  the  Arabians  who  inhabited  that  coast,  haviog  burned  all  the^tps 
she  had  there,  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  desiffn.t 

Changli^^therefore  her  resolution,  she  thought  only  of  gainui^  Caesar,  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  her  conqueror,  and  to  make  him  a  sacrifice  ofAntony ,  whose 
ffiiilMtunes  bad  rendered  him  indififerent  to  her.  Such  was  ^  dispositioB  of 
Cteopatra.  Thoiigh  she  foved  even  to  madness,  she  had  still  more  ambitfon  than 
love;  and  tlfo  crown  ^being  dearer  to  ber  than  her  husband,  ^  entertained 
tfaoiightB  of  preserving  it  at  the  price  of  Antony  *!s  life.  But  concealing  her  sen- 
timents from  him,  she  persuaded  him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Csesar.  to  aego* 
tiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  She  joined  her  ambassadors  with  his,  but 
gave  them  instnictfons  to  treat  separately  for  herself.  Caesar  would  not  so  much 
as  see  Antony's  ambassadors*    He  dismissed  Cledpatra's  with  a  fovoorabikaj^k- 


vmar.  f»-  f^^^nrfj"  fr^rrif  fmnilri  mirr  nf tinrimnnn  Mil  hiiiMim  i  Im 
jbttMO  to  adom  bis  tnumph ;  her  treiminss,  to  enable  bim  to  di8Gbai|;e  tb» 
debts  he  bad  contracted  on  account  of  this  wmr*  He  thefefore  Kave  ber  nmem 
to  conceive  ^reat  hopes,  in  case  she  would  sacrifice  Antony  to  bim. 

The  latter,  afler  his  return  from  Libya,  bad  retired  into  a  oouBtfjr  bouse»  which 
he  bad  caused  to  be  butit  exoressl^  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  order  to  en> 
j<r^  the  conretsationof  twoof  bis  friends,  who  bad  followed  him  thi^r.  In  this 
retirement  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  bear  witii  pleasure  tbs 
discourses  of  those  wise  philosophers.  But,  as  they  could  not  banish  from  bis 
heart  his  bve  for  Clec^atra,  ike  sole  cause  of  all  hu  misfortunes,  (bat  paBsion 
which  they  bad  only  suspended,  soon  resumed  its  former  empire.  He  retumed 
to  Alexandria,  abandoned  himself  agrain  to  the  charms  and  caresses  of  Glec^ 
tra,  and,  wi&  design  to  please  her,  sent  deputies  again  to  Caesar,  to  denmd 
life  of  bim,  upon  the  sfaamefol  conditions  of  passing  it  at  Athens  as  a  om9ke 
person,  provided  Caesar  would  assure  Egypt  to  Cl^»patra  and  her  chflomi. 

The  second  deputation  not  having  met  with  a  rooie  favourable  reception  than 
Ibe  former,  Antony  endeavoured  to  exilneiuish  in  himself  the  sense  ^  his  pre- 
sent misfortunes,  and  the  apprehension  of  those  that  tl^eatened  him,  by  aoan* 
doning  himself  immoderately  to  foasting  and  v^uptuousoess.  Ckopatra  and 
lie  reeled  one  another  alternately,  and  strove  wttb  emcilatioci  to  exoeed  each 
other  m  the  incredible  marnificence  of  their  baoouets. 

The  queen,  however,  who  foresaw  what  might  nappen,  collected  all  sorts  of 
poisons,  and  to  tiy  which  of  them  occasioned  deatn  with  the  least  pain,  she 
Ynade  the  experiment  of  their  virtues  and  strength  upon  criminals  in  tlie  pn  ' 
sons  condemned  todie.  Havii^  observed  that  the  strongest  poisons  oamed  death 
the  soonest,  but  with  greatest  torment,  and  that  those  wbich  were  gentle,  brought 
on  an  easy  but  slow  death ;  she  tried  the  bitiqg  of  venomous  creatures,  and 
caused  various  kinds  of  serpents  to  be  affiled  to  different  persons.  She  ^nade 
these  experiments  ever^  day,  and  discovered  at  length,  tbat  the  aspic  was  the 
only  one  that  caused  neither  tosture  nor  convulsions ;  and  whid>,  throwmg  the 
person  into  an  immediate  heaviness  and  stopefaction,  attended  with  a /siigbt 
sweating  upon  the  face,  and  a  numbness  of  all  the  organs  of  sense,  gently  ex^ 
tinguished  life,  so  tbat  those  in  that  condition  were  amy  when  any  one  awakened 
them,  or  endeavoured  to  make  them  risei  like  people  exceedin|^sleepy«  This 
was  the  poison  ^e  fixed  upon. 

To  dispel  Antony's  suspicions  and  sul^ecteof  com]daint,  she  aPi^ied  herself 
with  more  than  orainary  solicitude  in  cakessing  bim.  Though  she  celebsaled 
her  own  bfrtfaday  with  little  solemnity,  and  suitably  to  her  present  conditioD, 
she  kept  that  of  Antony  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  above  what  she 
haid  ever  displayed  before  ;  so  tbat  many  of  tbe  guests  who  came  to  that  foast 
poor,  went  away  rich. 

Caesar,  knowmg  how  important  it  was  to  him  not  to  leave  tbe  victory  impei^ 
feet,  marcfaed  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  into  S3rria,  and  ^m  dience  sa* 
down  before  Pelusium.  He  sent  to  summon  the  governor  to  open  the  gates  to 
him  ;  and  Seleucus,  who  commanded  tbere  for  Cleopatra,  havm^  received  se- 
cret orders  upon  that  head,  surrendered  the  place  without  waiting  a  si^e. 
The  rumour  of  this  treason  spread  in  the  ci^.  Cleopatra,  to  clear  herseirof 
tbe  accusation,  put  tbe  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  into  Antony's  hands,  m 
order  that  he  might  revenge  his  treachery  by  putting  Uiem  to  death.  What  a 
monster  was  this  princess  i  The  most  odious  of  vices  were  united  in  her  per- 
son :  professed  immodesty,  breach  of  faith,  injustice,  cruelty,  and  what  crowns 
all  tne  rest,  the  false  outside  of  a  deceitful  amity,  which  covers  a  design  Iramea 
to  deliver  up  to  bis  enemy  the  person  whom  she  loads  with  the  most  tendec^ca- 
resses,  and  with  maiks  of  the  warmest  and  most  sincere  ettachment.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  ambition,  which  was  her  predominant  vice. 

Adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  she  had  caused  tombs  and  halls  to  be  erected. 
distinguished  as  well  for  their  beauty  and  magnificence,  as  their  loftiness  and 
extent*    I'bitber  ^e  ordered  her  most  precious  moveables  to  be  carried ;  gQtd» 
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wood ;  as  if  m  imeiidad  to  raise  s  foneral  pile*  upon  wfticb  sbe  would  consume 
Wfsstf  witli  her  tmswvs.  Cnsr,  alarmed  for  tbe  latter^  and  ap|^reUeudiag 
tiMt  her  despair  would  iodace  her  to  bum  them,  despatched  every  day  some 
veitonto  her  toffive  ber  Koeat  hopes  of  tbe  most  kiod  aod  generous  trealmeot, 
kit  al  the  saine  time«  advanced  toward  the  citr  by  great  marches. 

Upon  arrivnig  there,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippdrome.  He  was  in  k^>es 
of  soon  making  himself  master  ot  the  city,  by  means  of  the  intelligence  be  held 
with  Cleopatra,  upon  which  he  relied  no  less  than  upon  bis  army. 

Aalony  was  ignorant  of  the  intriguesof  that  princess,  and  being  uavrilling  lobe* 
lieve  what  was  (old  htm  of  them,  he  prepared  for  a  spood  defence.  He  made 
ft  vigorous  saUy ;  and  after  having  severely  handled  the  besiegers,  and  warmly 
wned,  to  the  veiy  gates  of  theur  camp,  a  detachment  of  horse,  nbicb  bad 
bsen  sent  against  him,  he  returned  victorious  into  tbe  cit^.  Tbb  was  the  last 
ftflbrt  of  his  expiring  valour  ;  for  after  this  exploit,  bis  mrtitude  and  sense  of 
glor^  abandoned  him,  or  were  never  after  of  any  service  to  him.  Instead  oi 
flutkmg  use  of  tbb  advantage,  and  of  applying  himself  seriously  to  his  defence, 
hf  observing  the  motions  dfCleopatn,  who  betrayed  him,  be  came,  completely 
'  as  he  was,  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  to  kiss  her  hands.    The 


wholepalace  of  Alexandria  immediately  resounded  with  acclamations,  as  if  tbe 
siege  bad  been  raised ;  and  Cleopatra,  who  bad  no  thoug[ht8  but  of  amusing 
Antonv,  ordered  a  magnificent  feast  to  be  prepared,  at  which  they  passed  the 
test  of  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  tospether. 

Early  on  tbe  morrow,  Antony  resolved  to  attack  C«sar  by  sea  and  land.  He 
drew  un  his  land-army  upon  some  eminences  in  the  cit^,  and  from  thence  kept 
hisgalleys  in  view ;  which  were  going  out  of  tbe  port,  m  order  to  charge  those 
of  Caesar.  He  waited  without  making  any  motion,  to  see  the  success  of  that 
attack ;  but  was  much  astonished  when  he  saw  CJeopatra*s  admiral  strike  bis 
flag,  when  he  came  in  view  of  Cesar's,  and  surrendered  his  whole  fleet  to  bioi. 

This  treason  opened  Antony's  eyes,  and  made  him  give  credit  to  what  bis 
friends  had  told  him  of  the  queen's  perfidy.  In  this  extremity,  he  was  for  sig- 
laiizmg  himself  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  valour,  capable,  in  his  sense,  of  db- 
fag  him  abundance  of  honour.  He  sent  to  cfaalleiige  Csesar  to  single  combat. 
Cttsar  made  answer,  that  i(  Antony  was  weaiy  of  life,  there  were  other  ways 
to  die  besides  that.    Antony  seeing  himself  ridiculed  by  Ctssar,  and  betrayed 

S  Cleopatra,  returned  into  the  ci^,and  was  a  moment  after  al^ndoned  by  ail 
cavalry.     Seized  with  rage  and  despair,  he  then  flew  to  the  palace,  with 
d«ngn  to  avenge  himself  upon  Cleopatra^  but  did  not  find  her  there. 

That  artfol  princess,  who  had  foreseen  what  happened^  to  escape  tbe  rage  of 
Antony,  had  retired  into  the  quarter  where  stood  the  tombs  of  tbe  kings  of 
Egypt,  which  was  fortified  with  good  walls,  and  tbe  spates  of  which  she  bad  or- 
derea  to  be  closed.  She  caused  Antony  to  be  told,  mat  preferring  an  hoDoura- 
hie  death  to  a  shameful  captivity,  sbe  had  killed  herself  m  the  midst  of  her  an- 
cestor's tombs,  where  she  bad  also  chosen  her  own  sepulchre,  ibitony,  too  cre- 
dulous, did  not  give  himself  time  to  examine  a  piece  of  news  which  he  ought 
to  hav{  suspected,  after  all  Cleopatra's  other  infidelities ;  and  struck  with  tbe 

the  most  violent 


5  grave. 

^  ,  , ^  -J  his  apartment  witii 

a  iiave,  and  having  caused  bis  armour  to  be  taken  off,  be  commanded  him  to 
plun|;e  his  dagger  into  his  breast ;  but  the  slave,  full  of  affectkm.  respect  and 
idelity  for  his  master,  stabbed  himself  with  it,  and  fell  dead  at  bis  feet.  Antony, 
lookiw  upon  this  action  as  an  example  for  him  to  follow,  thrust  his  sword  into 
Ihs  body,  and  fell  upon  the  floor  in  a  torrent  of  his  bk)od,  which  he  mingled  with 
that  of  his  slave.  At  that  moment  an  oflicer  of  tbe  queen's  guards  came  to  let  him 
Imw  diatjihe  was  alive.  He  no  sooner  heard  tbe  name  of  Ule^tra  pronounced 
ttan  be  opened  hm  dviny  eyes,  and  being  intbrmed  that  sbe  was  not  dead,  he 
ommoahn  wemad  to  be  dressed,  and  afterwards  caused  hims^  to  be  ♦.  vried  te 


tsm  IbrtwteBB  afat  had  eamed  httmU  to  tNuhnt  «p.  CfeMalft  wwiU  not  ]Mr» 
mil  tiie  gates  t9  be  opened  la  give  bim  eotraooe^  tor  fear  of  some  suiprise ;  bul 
fdie  appeared  at  a  h«lt  window,  fiom  whence  «he  threw  down  chains  and  c^rda. 
Antony  was  made  fast  to  these,  and  Cleopatra,  assisted  by  two  women,  whQ 
were  ^  onlv  persons  she  had  brought  wito  her  into  the  tomb,  drew  him  up« 
Never  was  there  a  moit^  moving  sight.  Antony,  all  bathed  in  his  blood,  with 
deatii  depicted  in  his  laee,  was  drawn  up,  turning  his  dying  eyes,  and  extend- 
ing his  »eble  hands  toward  Cleopatra,  as  if  to  conjure  her  to  receive  his  laaft 
breath ;  while  she,  with  her  features  distorted,  and  her  arms  strained,  pulled 
ibe  cords  with  her  whole  stren^ ;  the  people  below,  who  could  give  no  further 
aid,  encouraging-  her  with  tfaerr  cries. 

When  she  nad  drawn  him  up  to  her,  and  had  laid  him  on  a  bed,  she  tore 
off  -her  dothes,  beat  her  bieast  violently^  and,  after  wiping  the  blood  bom  hit 
wound,  with  her  face  close  to  his,  she  ealJed  him  her  pnnce,  her  lord,  lier  dear* 
eai  spoBse.  While  she  made  these  nH)umAil  esclamaticns,  she  cutoff  Antony's 
hair,  accoidine  to  the  superstition  of  the  pagans,  who  1  elieved  that  a  reliei  to 
those  who  died  a  violent  death* 

Antony,  recovering  his  senses,  and  seeing  Cleopatra's  affliction,  said  to  her« 
to  comfort  her,  that  he  thought  himself  hapjpy,  as  be  died  in  her  arms ;  and  that, 
as  to  his  defeat,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  it  being  no  disgrace  for  a  Roman  to 
be  overcome  by  Remans.  He  afterwards  advisecTher  tosave  her  life  and  kiilg-* 
dom,  provided  she  could  do  S9  with  honour ;  to  be  upon  her  guard  against  the 
traitors  of  her  own  court,  as  well  as  the'  Romans  in  CaisarV  train,  and  to«tru0l 
01^  Proculeius.    He  expired  with  these  words. 

The  same  moment  Proculeius  arrived  from  Caesar,  who  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  at  the  sad  relation  of  what  had  passed,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  sword  still 
reeking  with  Antony's  blood,  which  was  presented  to  hinu.  He  had  pulicular 
orders  to  get  Cleopatra  into  bis  hands,  and  to  take  her  alive  if  possible.  That 
}>rincess  relused  to  surrender  herself  to  him*  She  bad,  however,  a  conversa 
lion  with  bim,  without  letting  him  enter  the  tomb.  He  only  came  clcMse  to  the 
gates,  which  were  well  fastened,  but  gave  passage  for  the  voice  through  crer? 
vices.  They  talked  a  considerable  time  toge&er ;  during  which  she  contino- 
aily  asked  tbe  kingdom  lor  her  children ;  while  he  exhorted  her  to  hc^  tho 
best,  and  pressed  her  to-confide  all^her  interest  to  Csesar. 

After  having  considered  the  place  well,  he  went  to  make  his  report  to  C«« 
sar,  who  immed iately  sent  Gallus  to  speak  agaki  with  her.  Gallus  went  to  tbe 
gates,  as  Proculeius  had  done,  and  spoke  like  him,  through  the  crevices,  pro* 
tractiijg  ^be  conversation  on  purpose.  In  the  mean  while,  Proculeius  brou^ 
a  ladder  to  the  wall,  entered  the  tomb  by  the  same  window  through  which  she 
and  her  women  had  drawn  up  Antony,  and,  feUowed  by  two  officers  who  were 
with  him,  went  down  to  the  gate  wliere  she  was  speaking  to  Gallus.  One  of 
tbe  two  women  who  were  shut  up  with  her,  seeing  him  come,  cried  out,  quite 
out  of  her  senses  with  fear  and  surprise,  "  O,  unibrtunate  Cleopatra,  you  ai« 
taken !''  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  saw  Proculeius,  and  would  have  stabbed 
lierself  with  a  dagger,  which  she  always  carried  at  her  girdle :  but  Proculeius 
ran  quickly  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  to  her,  ^*  You  wrong  your- 
self and  Caesar  too,  in  depriving  him  of  so  grateful  an  occasion  (>(  ^wiiiff  his 
soodness  and  clemency.  At  the  same  time  he  forced  the  daji^ger  out  of  her 
bands,  and  shook  her  robes,  lest  she  should  have  concealed  poison  in  them 

Caesar  sent  one  of  his  freedmen,  named  Epaphroditus,  with  orders  to  guard 
iier  carefully,  to  prevent  her  making  any  attempt  on  herself,  and  to  behave  tn 
ber,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  regard  and  complacency  she  could  desire; 
he  likewise  instructed  Proculeius  to  ask  the  queen  what  she  desired  of  him. 

Caasar  afterwards  prepared  to  enter  Alexandria,  the  conquest  of  which  there 
were  no  longer  any  to  dispute  with  him.  He  found  the  gates  of  it  open,  and  all 
tbe  inhabitants  in  extreme  consternation,  not  knowing  what  they  had  to  hope  or 
fear.  He  entered  the  city,  conversing  with  the  oniloaopber  Arieus,  tmoo  whon 
he  leaoed  with  as  air  of  fiuoailiarity,  to  sjgmQr  fwmj  the  rasjard  ^  bad  Sat 
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idnu  Aiviiiraittv^fttflwpaIiM,liea9eeiid0ditribd^^ 
to  be  erectea  them ;  and  seeing:  the  whole  ped|>le  pioitrate  upon  tiie  ground,  he 
commanded  them  to  rise.  He  then  toid  them,  that  he  paidoned  them,  fer  three 
l^eaaom ;  the  first  apon  the  account  of  Alexander  tbehr  fimnder ;  the  second,  for 
the  beauty  of  their  city ;  the  third,  for  the  sake  of  Arkras,  one  of  their  eitiB«His, 
whose  merit  and  knowledge  he  esteemed. 

Proculeiiis,  m  the  mean  tirae^acqaitted  himself  of  his  commission  to  the  qoeen, 
who  at  first  asked  nothings  of  Csesar,  tmt  his  permission  to  buij  Antony,  which 
was  granted  without  diffioiity.  She  spared  no  cost  to  render  his  interment  mag- 
atfficent,  accofdiog^  to  the  custom  of  Egypt  She  caused  his  body  to  be  em- 
balmed with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes  of  the  east,  and  pKaoed  it  among  te 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

Cttsar  did  not  think  proper  to  see  Cleopatra  in  tfie  firrt  di^s  of  her  mount- 
ing ;  but  when  he  belicTed  he  might  do  it  with  decency,  he  was  intioduced  into 
her  chamber,  after  baling  asked  her  permissioD,  being  desinxis  to  conceal  his 
designs  under  the  regard  he  professed  for  her.  She  was  laid  upon  a  little  bed, 
in  a  very  simple  and  neglected  manner.  When  he  entered  her  chamber,  though 
she  hadf  nothiw  on  but  a  sraffle  tunic,  she  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  throw 
lierself  at  his  feet,  hdrribly  disfigured,  her  hair  loo^  and  disoidered,  her  visage 
wild  and  haegard,  her  voice  faulteriiig,  her  eyes  almost  disserved  by  excessive 
weeping*  ana  her  bosom  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises.  That  natural  smce 
and  lofty  mien,  which  she  derived  from  her  beauty,  were,  however,  noti'molly 
extinct ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  she  was  reduoed, 
even  through  the  depth  of  grief  and  deiection,  as  from  a  dark  dood,  siiot  forth 
rraccs,  anaa  kind  of  radiance,  which  brightened  in  her  looks,  and  in  eveiy  mo- 
tion of  her  countenance.  Thoii|^  she  was  almost  dying,  she  did  not  despav 
of  inspiring  that  young  victor  with  tove,  as  she  had  formeriy  done  Csesar  and 
Antony. 

The  chamber  where  she  received  him  was  foH  of  the  portraits  of  Julius  Ctessr. 
*'  My  lord,'*  said  she  to  him,  pointing  to  those  pictures,  **  behold  thcoe  images 
of  him  who  adopted  you  his  successor  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  whom  I 
was  obliged  for  my  crown."  Then  taking  letters  out  d*  her  bosom,  which  she 
had  concealed  in  it ;  "  see  also,''  said  she,  kissing  them,  '*  die  dear  testimonies 
of  his  love."  She  aflerwards  read  some  of  the  most  tender  of  them,  comment- 
tng  upon  them,  at  proper  intervals,  with  moving  acclamations,  and  passionate 

fiances :  but  she  employed  these  arts  with  no  success ;  for  whether  her  charms 
ad  no  fon^r  the  power  they  had  in  her  youdi,  or  that  ambition  was  Csesar's 
ruling  passion,  he  did  not  seem  afiected  with  either  her  person  or  conversation : 
contenting  himself  with  exhorting  her  to  take  courage,  and  with  aasurii^  her  or 
his  good  mtentions.  She  was  far  from  not  discerning  that  coldness,  from  which 
she  conceived  no  good  augury ;  but  dissembling  her  concern,  and  changiiw^  the 
discourse,  she  thanked  him  for  the  compliments  Proculeius  had  made  her  in  his 
name,  and  which  he  had  tho«ight  fit  to  repeat  in  person.  She  added,  that  in 
return  she  would  deliver  to  htm  all  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  And 
in  fact  she  put  an  inventory  into  bis  hands  of  all  her  moveables,  jewels  and  re- 
venues. And  as  Seleucus,  one  of  her  treasurer,  who  was  present,  reproacl»ed 
her  with  not  declaring  the  whole,  and  with  having  concealed  part  of  her  most 
valuable  effects ;  incensed  at  so  great  an  insult,  she  rose  up,  ran  to  him,  awl  g[ave 
him  several  blows  on  the  fece.  Then  turning  toward  Caesar,  *'  Is  it  not  a  hor- 
rible thing,"  said  she  to  him,  **  that  when  you  have  not  disdained  to  visit  me, 
and  have  thought  fit  to  console  me  in  the  sad  condition  I  now  am  in,  my  own 
domestics  should  accuse  me  before  you,  of  retaining  some  women^s  jeweb, 
not  to  adorn  a  miserable  person  as  I  am«  but  for  a  present  to  your  sister  Octa- 
via,  and  your  wife  Livia ;  that  their  protection  may  induce  you  to  afibid  a  more 
favourable  treatment  to  ati.odbrtunate  princess  V"^ 

Caesar  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  her  talk  in  that  manner,  not  doubtii^ 
but  the  love  of  life  inspired  her  with  such  language.  He  told  her,  she  might 
dispose  as  shepleased  of  the  jewels  shehad  reserved;  and  after  havii^  assured  < 
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9mA(t,^  IfOttld  tmt  her  wMi  mom  tmeimtj  atid  UMptfcgace  llMni  j4ie 
^tila  imag^ioe.  he  wUhdiew,  imagiDing  that  lie  kad  deceived  her,  but  was  de» 
ceived  himseJi. 

Not  doubting  that  Cssar  intended  to  make  her  serve  as  an  ornament  to  his 
triumph,  she  had  no  other  thoughts  than  to  avoid  that  shame  by  dying.  Sfatt 
well  knew  that  she  was  observed  by  the  guards  who  had  been  assigned  her, 
and,  under  pietence  of  dokig  her  honour,  followed  her  ewerj  where ;  and  lie- 
sides,  that  ber  time  was  shcSt,  Cesar's  ae|Kirture  apimjaching.  The  better, 
^reibm,  to  amuse  lum,  she  sent  to  desire  that  she  mi^  go  to  pay  her  last  du^ 
at  the  tomb  of  Antony,  and  take  her  leave  of  bun.  Cesar  having  granted  h«r 
that  permissioii,  she  went  thither  accordingly  to  bathe  that  tomb  wiSi  ber  team» 
and  to  assure  Antony,  to  whom  she  addressed  her  discourse  as  if  he  had  been 
present  befare  her  eyes,  Uni  she  would  soon  give  him  a  more  certain  proof  of 
ber  ajBectKMv 

Ader  that  fatal  pfotestatioB,  whkh  she  accompanied  with  sighs  and  lamenta- 
tions, she  caused  tiie  tomb  lo  be  ooveicd  with  flowers,  and  returned  to  her  dham- 
ber.  Sihe  then  went  into  a  bath,  and  from  the  bath  to  a  table,  having  orden^ 
it  to  be  served  magnificenthr^  When  she  rose  fipopi  table,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
Cesar ;. and  having  maxie  all  quit  her  chamber,  except  ber  two  women,  she  stivA 
the  door,  sat  down  upon  a  bed,  and  asked  for  a  basket  of  figs,  which  a  peasant 
had  lately  brought.  She  placed  it  by  her,  and  a  moment  aSter  lay  down,  as  if 
she  had  fallen  asJeen ;  but  that  was  tlie  effect  of  the  aspic,  which  was  concealed 
among  the  fruit,  and  had  stuiig  her  in  the  arm  which  she  held  to  it.  The  poiftm 
tmmediatel;^  communicated  itself  to  the  he?p*t,  and  killed  b^  without  pain, -of 
being  perceived  by  an^r  body.  The  guards  had  ordeis  to  let  nothing  pass  witiih 
out  a  strict  search  into  it ;  but4he  disguised  peasant,  who  was  one  of  the  queeo^ 
faithful  servants,  played  his  part  so  well,  and  there  was  so  little  appearance  of 
des^  in  a  basket  of  fi^,  that  the  guards  suffered  him  to  enter.  Thus  all  Csm 
ear's  precautions  were  meffiectual. 

He  did  not  doubt  Cleopatra's  resolution,  afler  bavia^  read  the  letter  she  had 
written  to  him,  to  desire  that  he  would  suffer  her  Ixxfy  to  be  laid  in  the  sanMS 
tomb  with  that  of  Antony,  and  instantly  despatched  two  officers  to  prevent  it. 
But  nothstanding  all  the  haste  they  could  make,  they  found  her  dead. 

That  princess  was  too  bauffhty,  and  too  mudb  above  the  vulgar,  to  suffer  her- 
self to  be  led  in  triumph  at  the  wheels  of  the  victor's  ciiariot.  Determined  te 
die,  and  thence  become  capable  of  the  fiercest  resolutions,  s^e  saw  with  firm- 
ness and  indifference  the  mortal  venom  of  the  aspic  glide  into  her  veins.f  Sbti 
died  at  thirty-nine  years  x>f  age,  of  which  she  had  reigned  twenty*- two,  frofli 
the  death  of  her  father.  The  statues  of  Antony  were  thrown  down,  but  tiion 
of  Cleopatra  remained  as  they  were,  Archibius,  who  had  long  been  in  her  ser* 
vice,  having  given  Csesar  one  thousand  talents,  that  they  might  not  be  treatei 
as  Antony's  had  been. 

Afler  Cleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  en^ 
pire,  and  governed  by  a  prssfect  sent  thither  finom  Rome.    The  reign  of  tlie 
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*  Aunt  et  jacentem  rUeffe  reg^un 
Yiilta  sereDo  fortis,  et  ftsp«ras 
Tractnre  terpeittes,  ot  atrum 
Corpora  conbibttfet  WMewun* 
t  Delib«mU  morte  ferocior: 
SiBTit  Lflivrnis  icHicet  mvidens. 
Private  deduci  luperiM, 

Vba  hnmUiii  midi«r  triauBphOk    Hor*  Od.  uirU.  L  1. 
Not  the  dark  palace  of  the  reabatb^ilow 

Cao  awe  the  furioin  porpow  of  her  nool ;    . 
Calmty  she  Itokt  fh>m  ner  superior  we. 
That  can  both  den^  Mid  w^  eentrol  t 
Invokes  the  serpent's  stin^,  his  rs^e  diadaijffc 

And  jojs  to  feel  his  poison  in  her  veins, 
laridious  to  the  victor^  fancied  pride. 
She  will  not  from  her  own  descend, 
D1smc*d,  a  volf  ar  eaptiire  by  his  side? 
3  IHs  pompous  triumph  to  attend : 

B«t  fiercely  flies  to  death,  and  bids  her  Mtrtwi  mL 
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IIk  QiMt,  had  oootimwd  Ifvo  biodKKl  and  moe^r-dw^ 
the  irarid  3631  to  3974. 

OOirCLIIBIOV  OF  Tac  AJtCIElTT  HISTOET. 

We  have  aeen  hidiertOi  witboot  speaking^  of  die  fint  ttid  ancient  kirvdonof 
Cgjpt,  and  of  some  atatea  separate,  and  in  a  manner  entirely  distinct  m>i<i  the 
vest,  tlirae  great  sucoesaive  empires,  founded  on  the  rain  of  each  otber,  continue 
durinir  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  at  leqgth  entirely  disappear ;  tbe  empire  of  tbi» 
BabyTooianB,  the  empire  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  and  the  empire  of  the  Ma- 
eedonians  and  the  Grecian  princes,  successors  of  Alexander  the  €hf«at.  A 
Iburth  empire  arises,  that  of  tbe  Romans,  which  haring  already  swaHovmd  op 
most  of  those  wliich  have  preceded  it,  will  extend  its  conquests,  and  a(ber  havii^ 
subjected  all  to  ito  power  by  force  of  arms,  be  itself  torn  in  a  mamier  into  dif- 
ferent pieces,  and  bjr  being  so  dismembered,  make  way  for  the  estabK^ment  of 
almost  all  the  kingdoms  which  now  divide  £urope^  Asia,  and  Africa.  We  may 
here  behold  a  picture  of  all  affes ;  of  tbe  giorj  and  power  of  all  the  empirefi 
of  the  world ;  m  a  word,  of  all  that  is  sp'     '* 


_      , plendid  or  admirable  in  human  e;reat- 

i  1  Eveiy  excellence  is  here  presented,  sublimity  of  genius,  delicacy  oitaste, 
accompanied  by  solidity  of  judgment;  the  noblest  efforts  of  eloqueiiCe,  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  without  departing  from  nature  and  troth ; 
the  gbiy  of  arms,  with  that  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  valour  in  conquering,  and 
ability  in  government.  What  a  multitude  of  great  men  cf  every  kina  does 
H  not  present  to  our  view !  What  powerful,  what  glorious  kinffs !  What  great 
captains !  What  famous  oonouerors !  What  wise  magistrates T  What  learned 
philosophers !  What  admHrabie  lejrislators !  We  are  transported  with  beholding 
in  certain  ages  and  countries,  as  if  peculiar  to  themselves,  an  ardent  ceal  for 
justice,  ai)assionate  love  of  countiy,  a  noble  disinterestedness,  a  generous  con- 
tempt of  riches,  and  an  esteem  for  poverty,  which  astonish  and  amaze  us,  so 
nucb  do  they  appear  above  human  nature. 

In  this  manner  we  think  and  jtidge.  But  while  we  are  in  admiration  and  ec- 
stasy at  tbe  view  of  so  many  spleraid  virtues,  the  Supreme  Judge,  vrho  alone 
can  estimate  all  things,  sees  nothing  in  them  but  trifles,  meanness,  vanity,  and 
pride :  and  while  mankind  are  contmually  busied  in  perpetuating  the  power  of 
their  families,  in  founding  kingdoms  and  etemiziiv  themselves,  if  that  were 
possible,  God,  from  bis  throne  on  high,  overthrows  all  their  prefects,  and  makes 
«reo  their  ambition  the  means  of  executing  bis  purposes,  infinitely  superior  to 
oiir  understandings.  He  alone  knows  his  operations  and  designs.  All  ages  are 
present  to  him  :  ^*  He  seelh  from  everlastii^  to  everlasting."*  He  has  assimd 
9il  empires  their  fate  and  duration.  In  all  the  different  revolutions,  we  nave 
aeen  that  nothing  has  come  to  pass  by  chance.  We  know,  that  under  the  imase 
of  that  statue  wnich  Nabuchodonosor  saw,  of  an  eix)rmous  heig[ht  and  terrible 
countenance,  with  the  head  of  gold,  the  breasts  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly 
and  thighs  df  brass,  and  the  ]^;s  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  God  thought  fit  to 
represent  the  four  great  empires,  uniting  in  them,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course 
oC  this  histoiy,  all  that  is  glorious,  grand,  formidable,  and  powerful.  AndVhat 
means  does  the  Almighty  use  for  overthrowing  this  immense  Colossus  ?  '^  A 
small  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  hi&  feet  that 
were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to  pieces.  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay 
the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like 
the  chaff  of  the  summer  thrashing  floors,  and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that 
tio  place  was  found  for  them  ;  and  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a 
mat  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth."! 

^¥e  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  accomplishment  of  this  admirable  prophecT 
0t  Daniel,  at  least  In  part.    Jesus  Christ  who  descended  to  cfothe  himself  with 
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ih  and  Mood  in  the  vacted  womb  of  the  blessed  riigia,  without  the  paiti^i^ 
patiooof  mao,  is  the  small  stone  that  came  from  the  nKMuitain  withovt  homai/ 
aid.  The  ineirailing^  characteristics  of  his  ^rson,  of  bis  relations,  his  appear- 
ance, his  manner  of  teaching,  his  disciples,  m  a  word,  of  eveiy  thing  that  re* 
lates  to  him,  were  simplicity,  pqverty,  and  humility  ;  which  were  so  extivme, 
that  thej  concealed  from  the  eves  of  the  proud  Jews  the  divine  lustre  of  his 
miracles,  however  efiulgenty  and  from  the  sight  of  the  devil  bimselfy  peoetn^ng 
and  attentive  as  he  was,  the  evident  proofs  of  his  divinity. 

Notwithstandii^  that  seeming  weakness,  and  even  meanness,  Jesus  Christ 
will  certainly  conquer  the  whole  universe.  It  is  under  this  idea  a  prophet  i^ 
presents  him  to  us :  ^'  He  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.'**  His  work 
amd  mission  are, "  to  set  up  a  kingdom  for  his  Father,  which  shall  never  be  d^ 
stroyed ;  and  the  kififcdoro  which  shall  not  be  leA  to  other  people ;"  like  those 
which  we  have  seen  in  this  history ;  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  and  oonsunw 
all  these  kingdoms ;  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever." 

The  power  granted  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this  empire,  is  without 
bounds,  measure,  or  end.  The  kings,  who  gloiy  so  much  in  their  power,  have 
nothing  which  approaches  in  the  least  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  do  not 
reign  over  the  will  of  man,  which  is  real  dominion.  Their  subjects  can  think 
as  they  please  independently  of  them.  There  are  an  infinitude  of  particular 
actions  done  without  their  order,  and  which  escape  their  knowledge  as  well  at 
their  power.  Their  designs  often  miscany ,  and  come  to  nothing  even  during 
their  own  lives.  But  with  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise.  *'  All  power  ii 
given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth."t  He  exercises  it  principally  upon  tht 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Nothing:  is  done  without  his  order  or  permission. 
Every  tbin^  is  disposed  by  his  wisdom  and  power.  Every  thing  co-operates 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

While  all  things  are  in  nK>tion  and  fluctuate  upon  earth  ;  while  states  and 
empires  pass  away  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  the  human  race,  vainly  em- 
ployed in  the  external  view  of  these  tbings,  are  also  drawn  in  by  the  same  toi^ 
rent,  almost  without  perceiving  it ;  there  passes,  in  secret,  an  order  and  dispo- 
sition of  tbings  unknown  and  invisible,  which  however  determine  our  fate  td 
all  eternity.  The  duration  of  ages  has  no  other  end  than  the  formation  of  tht 
bodies  of  the  elect,  which  augments,  and  tends  daily  toward  perfection.  Wheft 
It  shall  receive  its  final  accomplishment  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  elect ; 
**  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  be  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  Go<L 
even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority,  ani 
power.t 

•  Apoc  Ti.  9;  t  Matth.  xxriu,  18.  |  1  Cor.  st.  S4. 
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CHftOirouMTiiliMla^fwleteofdiejaBtoomTOtatm  Itriwwilii 

what  ytar  tiM  eTvots  lelaiteaiii  faialoiy  are  to  m  xefemd.    The  jean  ined 
for  measoriiif  the  duration  of  time  are  either  eokr  or  lunar* 

The  solar  year  is  that  space  of  time  between  one  equkoi  and  another  of  the 
flame  denomination  the  next  Tear;  for  lOStMice,  from  the  yenal  equinox  to  the 
▼emal  equhiox  following,  which  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  di^  : 
Bre  houi9»  ttodfon^-nine  minutot 

The  lunar  year  iscfHnposedof  twelve  hinar months,  eachef  4ifaioh  oonsisti 
of  twenty-nine  davs^  twelve  hours,  and  forty-four  minutes,  that  mrice  in  J^,: 
three  hundred  ana  ^^^bur  days,  eight  hours,  and  forty-eiriit  muMites. 

Both  of  these  years  are  oalled  astronomical,  to  di8tiniB;u]8h  then  torn  tktl   ^ 
in  common  use,  which  is  termed  civil  or  political, 

Thou^  nations  may  not  agree  with  one  another  m  the  manner  of  determii^ 
vag  then*  years,  some  r^^ulating  them  by  the  sun's  motions,  and  others  by  the 
moon's ;  tney  however  generally  use  the  scdar  year  m  chronology*  It  seeme 
at  first,  that  as  the  lunar  yeais  are  shorter  than  the  solar,  that  inequali^  should 
produce  some  error  m  chronological  calculations.  But  it  is  to  oe  ooserved^ 
that  thenalieBS  who  used  lunar  jeais,  added  a  certain  numbor  of  the  mtercal- 
arjr  days  to  make  tiiem  agree  with  the  solar;  which  reccmciles  them  with  each 
other,  or  at  least,  if  there  be  any  diffisrence,  it  mtgr  be  neglected,  when  the 
queenott  Is  taij  to  determine  tiie  j;ear  m  iffaich  a  fact  happ^MNL 

In  chronology  there  are  certain  times  distinguished  by  some  gveat  event, }» 
which  all  tbe  mst  are  referred.  These  are  called  epochs,*  fiom  a  QreA 
word,  which  aignifies  to  stajr,  because  we  stay  there  to  consider,  as  firam  a 
resting  plaee,  ali'that  has  happoied  befc«e  or  after^  and  by  that  means  i» 
avoid  anachronisms,  that  is  to  say,  diose  enors  which  hidnoe  coofiislon  of 
times. 

The  choice  of  the  events  which  are  to  serve  as  epochs  is  aibitraiy ;  and^  i 
writer  of  histoiy  may  take  such  as  best  suit  hb  pkn. 

When  we  begm  to  compote  years  from  one  of  these  pomfsdistiQguishedlfy 
a  GonsidMable  evwit,  the  enumeration  and  series  of  such  years  are  odled  eiti, 
There  are  afanost  as  manjr  eras  as  there  have  been  di&rent  nations.  The 
principal  and  most  used  are  those  of  the  worid,  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  Olym^ 
piads,  and  of  Rome.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  used  all  the  four  m  the 
chionolpgical  table  at  the  end  oi  my  history;  but  the  nanow  Gompass  of 
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the«cLpagte3  obliges  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  two  most  famous;  (hat  is  to 
sej,  that  of  the  world,  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ 

Eveiy  body  knows  that  the  Olympiads  deriye  dieir  origin  frran  the  Oljm^ 
nmes,  whicn  were  celebrated  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  citj  of  OljmpNu 
These  games  were  so  solemn,  that  Greece  made  them  her  epoch  for  G(»npu< 
liiK  her  years.  By  Olympiad  is  meant  the  space  of  four  years  complete, 
\fSch  is  me  time  tiiat  elapsed  between  one  celebration  of  games  and  anoAer. 
The  first  used  by  chronolcgers  begins,  according  to  Usher,  in  the  summer  of 
Ibe  year  of  the  worid  3St8,  before  Christ  776.  When  the  time  on  which  an 
event  happened  is  reckoned  by  the  Olympiads,  authors  say  the  first,  second, 
or  thiid,  £c.  year  of  such  an  Olympiad ;  which  being  once  known,  it  is  eaisv  to 
find  the  year  of  the  world  to  wnich  the  same  fact  is  to  be  referred ;  and  in  like 
manner,  when  the  year  of  ihe  woild  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  that  of  the 
Olympiad  which  agrees  with  it. 

Rome  was  built,  acco^  *ng  to  Varro's  chronology,  in  the  year  of  the  wodd 
9f51,  and  the  753d  bef^  j  Jesus  Christ.  Cato  dates  the  foundation  of  that  ci^ 
two  years  later,  in  tb  ^ear  of  the  world  3263,  before  Jesus  Christ  751.  I  shall 
follow  the  opimon  of  tbe  latter  in  my  Roman  histoiy.  The  years  reckoned 
torn  this  epoch  are  called  indiiferenUy  years  of  Rome,  or  years  finm  the  foun- 
dalipn  of  the  city. 

The  Julian  period  is  also  a  famous  era  in  chroDolofry,  used  pnnc^pftUy  for 
reckoning  the  years  before  Christ  I  am  going  to  expbin  i^iereiii  this  period 
e(yisists,  and  its  use ;  but  first  I  must  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  wee  cy- 
ctei,  of  wliich  it  is  composed. 

By  the  word  cycle,  the  reyolutioD  of  a  certain  number  of  yean  is  under* 
stood. 

The  solar  cycle  la  a  tena  of  timrty-eight  yean^  which  includes  all  the  ya* 
riations  that  the  Sundays  and  days  of  the  w%ek  admit ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end 
of  twenty-eight  years,  the  first  seven  letteis  of  the  alphabet,  which  are  used  in 
tfie  calendar  kit  noting  the  day  of  the  week,  and  wuch  are  called  dominical 
letters,  return  in  die  same  oraer  in  which  they  were  at  first  To  undavtand 
what  I  have  now  said,  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  year  had  only  fif^two 
r-oeks,  there  would  ne  no  change  in  the  order  of  the  dominical  letteisi.  But 
as  it  has  a  day  more,  and  two  in  leap  year,  that  piuduces  all  ite  varia* 
tioQS  included  in  the  space  of  twenty-«igfat  years,  of  which  the  solar  cycle 
eonsists. 

Tbe  lunar  cycle,  called  also  the  golden  number,  is  the  revolutkm  of  nine- 
teen years,  at  tlie  end  of  which  the  moon  returns,  within  near  an  hoar  and  a  haU^ 
to  the  same  point  with  the  sun,  and  berins  its  lunations  again  in  the  same 
onier  as  at  fiirst.  We  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  cycle  to  Metbon, 
ts^amous  Athenian  astronomer.  Before  the  invention  of  the  epacts,  it  was  used 
for  marking  the  days  of  the  new  moon  in  the  calendar. 

Besides  these  two  cycles,  chronologers  admit  of  a  third  also,  called  indiction. 
This  is  a  revolution  of  fifteen  years,  of  which  the  first  is  calted  the  first  indic- 
tion,  the  second  die  second  indiction,  and  so  on  to  the  fiAeentb;  &iter  vHiidi 
tfiey  berin  a^in  to  count  the  first  indiction,  &c. 

The  fint  indiction  is  generally  supposed  to  have  begun  three  years  before 
the  birth  d"  Christ 

If  these  three  cycles,  that  is  to  say,  28, 19,  and  15,  are  multii^ied  by  each 
itAer,  the  product  will  be  7980,  which  is  what  is  called  the  Julian  period. 

One  of  the  pro^rties  of  this  period  is  to  give  the  three  characteristic  cycles 
ofeach3rear,diatisto8ay,the  current  year  of  eacbofthethreooycles;  lGMr«L- 
am^e.  every  bo<i^  knows  that  the  vulgar  era  oommences  at^theyear  4714<^ 
the  Julian  period.    If  that  number  be  divided  by  t8,  what  remains*  after  &e 

•  lM7«liM#MMia«.MiaiiottlM4iwiMBUMMn*MdlMnao;  forth«  qavtUiit  MpnMM  tk«  ■imiIiii 
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div)sk>nsbowd  (he  solar  cycle  of  that  year.  In  the  same  manner  iSaie  limar  crck 
and  the  indiction  may  be  found.  It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  three  numberi 
which  express  these  three  cycles  cannot  be  found  again  in  the  same  order  in  any 
other  year  of  tiie  Julian  period.  It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  the  cycles  of  other 
years. 

If  we  trace  this  period  back  to  its  first  year,  that  is  to  say.  to  the  year  when 
the  three  cycles  or  which  it  is  composed  began,  we  shall  find  it  precede  the 
creation  of  the  world  710  years;  supposing  the  creation  to  precede  the  vulgar 
era  only  4004  years. 

This  period  is  also  called  Julian,  because  it  is  made  to  agree  with  the  yean 
of  Julius  Ciesar.  Scaliger  invented  it  to  reconcile  the  systems  that  divided  chro- 
Dologers  concerning  tb^  length  of  time  elapsed  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  world. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  only  4004  years  of  the  world  are  to  he 
reckoned  before  Jesus  Christ.  Others  give  more  extend  to  that  space,  and  aug- 
ment the  number  of  years  of  which  it  consists.  These  variations  disappear 
when  the  Julian  period  is  used ;  for  eveiy  body  agrees  in  respect  to  the  year  In 
which  it  began,  and  there  is  nobody  who  does  not  know,  that  the  first  year  oi 
the  vulgar  era,  falls  in  the  4714th  of  that  period.  Thus  in  the  Julian  period  thei« 
are  two  fixed  points,  which  unite  all  systems,  and  reconcile  all  chronologers. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  that  answers  to  any  year  what« 
soever  of  Uie  vulgar  era  of  the  worid ;  for  as^e  beginning  of  the  Julian  period 
precedes  that  era  710  years,  by  adding  that  number  to  the  year  proposed  of  tha 
era  of  the  world,  we  have  the  year  of  ttie  Julian  period  that  answers  to  it.  For 
instance,  we  know  that  the  battle  of  Arbela  was  fought  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3673.  If  to  that  number  we  add  710,  it  will  be  4383.  which  number 
expresses  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  to  which  the  battle  of  Arbela  is  to  tia 
referred. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  order  I  have  observed  in  my 
chronological  table.  At  first  I  proposed  to  make  as  many  cclumiis  as  there  are 
difierent  nations  in  my  book,  whose  history  falls  out  in  the  same  times,  and  to 
place  them  all  in  the  same  line  with  each  other,  hi  order  that  all  the  eve  its  that 
happened  in  the  same  year  might  be  seen  at  one  view :  but  besides  mv  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  room  to  place  so  many  columns  side  by  side  with  each  other,  I 
found  that  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  too  many  blank  spaces,  which 
would  have  considerably  lengthened  the  tables,  and  in  consequence  swelled  tha 
volume,  diat,  as  it  is,  is  very  laige.  I  therefore  chose  to  separate  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Syracusans,  and  to  ffive  their  cfaroDology  apart.  The  histories  of 
tiiose  two  people  are  abundantly  inteni\  oven  with  each  other,  and  have  little 
relation  to  those  of  the  other  nations  of  whom  I  have  treated. 

The  reader  knows,  that  hitherto  I  have  not  entered  into  chronological  discus- 
sions, and  undoubtedly  does  not  expect  that  I  should  do  so  now.  i  shall  gena- 
raliy  foUow  Usher,  w&>m  I  have  chosen  for  my  guide  on  this  iul^jecL 
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iMnds  Ui«  kingdom  of  j 


»4S 


9036 
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8100 
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ThvlMMb  osiMis  tk«  Xivr^MplMiaa.  aai 


»l00T  fPM 

Ath«iM. 


fpon  £g]rpt»ao' 


A«i«— git^  dM  •M«it  worn  of  lliwwMt 

The  brmolitM  auit  Errpt.  iUieaoplili  It 
twallowBdnpia  tta  R«d.fM(  8«ieMffis.hM 
•Mw  MMiiii  Ite.  He  dhrMee  Emt  into 
thiiir  Booes.  or  dbtiieti,  readen  Ktbioma 
tribotefT,  conqoeM  AtU,  ead  nibjeete  the 
SerthMMoe  itf  eethe  Tmaeii.  Ob  Ui  re- 
tm  iBte  XfTft  he  Mile  htaMMtf,afler  a  feiga 
of  38 


oe4»>mitiii> 


FeoadBtMB  ef  the  kufdoM  of  Stayeik 


r«aa<a«otter  «wtt«ae»«f  w 

iBue  ef  Ogyfee  i^Attiee. 


Fomdirtiea  of  the  Uardon  off  Atteai  I7 
eerujM.    He  imtitiitee  the  Amopeg ue. 
Unaer  Cieaem*  moeeeior  of  Cecrope.  hep> 
tat  Den 

aia,  of  whieh  Leiex 


'Foonaation  of  the  l&waoai  • 
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Piotooe.  lahitialgaFwIeUAlTealBto 
CfTptea  hisretam  to  Troy  withHeleau 

— Myceriaee.— -AtirAw^ 

The  tU  preeediag  reigBe^eM  CT87eenia 
4ivatieBi  batatubeni  1(9  tenia  the  leagtb 
of  cech  of  them  ia  perticutar. 


PhefeehtUaf  of  Egypt.  gfarH  hit  daagh- 
Vit  ia  merriece  to  Solomoa. 

Sesec  otherwise  celled  SetenehU   ItwWi 
with  him  that  Jeioboen  to<*  refage.  ' 

Seaae  mercheeegaiart  Jeniielem»(kD4ae». 
quen  Jodaa.  ,  ^  ' 

Zera«  kiag  of  Egypt,  meketwarwUh  Ate, 
kidgof  J«d5;hv  ^^  ^         , 

Aaynt.  la  hit  reiga  Sabactu.  king  of 
Ethiopia,  makes  himself  meeter  of  Egypt, 
reicnt  then  ftftrrun;  •^*»  wh»h  ha  ta-f 
tb2t^aadle«vai*ah>acdentaAi9iii. 


DuMot,  braChirof  flemlrii.  laaret  Egyg. 
ead  tetittt  iaio  die  PelepoaaeeiiSt  where  te 
mekes  himKir  master  of  Aigoe.  

Porsea^  the  tfth  of  ataaoe*  wt^;*'*' 
heriag  qnfortmiately  JtiBed  hu  r*"™*-"^ 
ebeafineAigos,  e«a  fouade  thaTdagdott  of 

i^Uy^^iitk  ^^  M°  ^^  -^^  "'"^  ^''^^ 
master  of  Ceriath.      .  ^.      ^  -. 

The  descendaato  of  Snyphoa  are  *i 
out  of  Corioth  by  the  Heiaalidm. 

MrmMt  the  son  wf  PandMB,  king  w  .-»«»- 
J.  The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  u  de^ 
ted  in  the  rekn  of  this  prince. 

The  Heradidss  meke  theamelret  ■•<«■ 
of  Peloponaesue;  from  whence  thqr  «• 
obliged  to  retire  soon  eftetf. 


TroyteheahytheOteekb 

The  Herec!id9  re-enter  Pelopeaaeini,  tad 
seise  Sparta,  where  the  brothers,  Eaiyilhtttt 
and  Proclee  reign  IbcetlMC 

lastitetmaofthaArehontatAOie*  M- 
doo,  the  soa  of  Codrui,H  the  first. 

Cadmus  bnilda  the  city  of  Thebeti 
makes  U  the  teat  of  his  goveraoMBl. 


«.»,..  HeslodHTod  .heat  the  enmetoj. 

Caraaos  found*  the  Wisdom  of  Htf^^ 

BegiaoiBg  of  the  comaMMi  eia  of  the  t^ 

fympiada. 


k«AIU. 
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^Jlffi^C 
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771 

Phol.  tha  kiof  of  Kinereh,  who  repented  upon  Jonah's  pceaeliinr. 

'  cm 

767 

listed  aoraUMB  1450  years.  'Oot^  *U  rains  tfaxee  others  were  foinedt  t&at  sf  thn  As- 
syrians of  Babylon  {  that  of  tha  Assyrian  of  Ninareh ;  and  that  of  tha  Modea. 
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Mm^      I      »r^ 

Aniyle». 

JWiot^dk. 

JkUi«. 

x^;-. 

^Beieds.  or 

Tiflath. 

Aibaees  ex- 

Zfabonassar. 

PHesar.    The 

ercises    sore- 

Tha  Scripture 

8th  year  of  his 

reign     antho- 
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Ttt 

First    war 

calls  him  Ba- 

reign  he  aids 

ritv  oTsrr  the 

Tha  Hem. 

between    the 

ladaa. 

Ahas,  kiivoflHades,   with- 

didsB   possess 

Masseniuisfc 

Jodah,       andloattakinf  op. 

the    kingdom 

of  Lydia  505 

ans.    Itconti- 
nQM907oaft. 

s 

master  of  Sy- 
ria, and  of  ps^ 
ofthekincdom 

tlaofkii«. 

wti^thefiiS 

' 

% 

kii«.    Hebe- 

oflodah. 

nn   to   reign 

CHi 

796 

Xetodaeh 

in  tha  rear  of 
thawerldaTOl. 

Baladan.    He 

sent  ambassa- 

Tho  history  af 

dots  to  Hese- 

his  s«i&MMors 

kiah    to   eon- 

gratalata   him 

1 

befora     Can- 

oponthereeo- 

dados. 
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reiT    of    Us 
health.      Ko- 

ffmlamanar 

CandarfiPf' 

3980 

794 

AicUloebas 

saiw  Intha8th 

S3tft 

719 

Sethoa.  He 
nifwa  tam> 

(heiaaonspo. 
at. 

tUnr  is  known 
of    the   other 

year    of    his 

reifnha  took 

as8f 

719 

taaHTaMs. 

kiofs  who 

Samaria,   and 

les   to  death. 

ralniad  in  Ba- 
bylon. 

eairied  away 
tha  peopio  into 

9987 

7J7 

In  the  5th  year 
of    h»   Mifn 
ha  makes  war 
•ifainst  Heso. 
^ah   kinf  «f 
JikWi. 

An  angel  do. 
stroyshisanny 
at  the  time  Iw 

Jerasalem. 

On  Us  ro- 
turn     to    Ui 
kingdom  he  ia 
kiUed   byhia 

and  rsigas  ia  ^ 
hissloal 

f99S 

709 

A«elltas,tha 
Ooiittthian. 

two  sons. 

«WI 

710 

«m. 

709 

fouids    %jn^ 

Dejoces 

9988 

706 

Thaiaea 
Toltf..     eifh. 
teei  years. 

Anarchy  two 
yean   in    K- 

'^alre    of 

eoso. 

tobodeclaMd 
king   of    the 
Medes. 

S910 

685 

.   ' 

9990 

684 

the    principal 

939S 

681 

lords  of  Eeypt 
seise  tbekinf- 
dom,  of  which 

between    the 

Asarimddon 

9»4 

680 

onites  the  em- 

Peatk of 

ans  and  Mes- 

pire  of  Baby- 
loo  with  that 

/STy^  his  son 

each    forerns 

•enians    four- 

a part  with  e- 

teen  yaaia* 

of  iTineveh. 

sneooode  him 

In  his  reign  of 

4997 

677 

49  years,  the 

9994 

670 

one  of  the  19 
kincs,  defeaU 

«v 

• 

carries  the  re- 
mains of   the 
kingdom  of  Is- 
rael into  Assy- 

made'    them- 

' 

the   other  11. 

SiUdS!***" 

and     remains 

ria.  The  same 

•ol*  masterof 
Eeypt.      He 

fear   he  puU 
kanameh    in 

• 

takes    AaotiM 

chains,       and 

[ 
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MM 


AA 


H$r^ 


TthTMrofhU 

MiaM  Mrt  of 
his  doauaioM. 
He  MigMd  16 


He 


■Mter  ef  8i- 
4oa,iatlMlflt 
Tear  cT    U» 


Tjvle«M,  a 
poel  whe  es- 
eeUed  ia  eele- 
bfasiaf  aiilita- 
lyvirtoe. 

Thalee  of 
MUetM.  fiwD. 
dereTtke  lo- 


??^J^ 


TlieTiajret 
af  Orceee  &▼- 
ed  aboot  thb 
tiaM. 

Ale»at,fioai 
whom  the  AI- 


Sappha,   at 


^a*yto»» »     t     Mw— ST 


•  hhali 
I  to  Babyloa. 


B«ftylMMilJVf*«Mft. 


aeeor  1.  Ia  the  twelfth jrear 
ef  his  rein  be  defeats  Phra- 
ortos.  hu«or  the  Medea,  aad 
takes  Eebaiaaa.  It  was  after 
this  expeditioa  that  he  aiadc 
Helopheroes  besisce  Bethti- 
lia. 
Death  ofNebL 

eaned  also  ChTaal- 


ijrear    Paaii 
Pnra*  joeea* 


aboaolassaff's  rsvolt 
raiast  dasaeas.  He  au 
hiMotf  aailar  af  Babjiaa. 


Tbeae- 
jraar  af 
hia  leiga  he 
beats  the  As- 
»»aadat- 


taekaMnaveh. 
tha  s&aga  ef 
wUeh  ha  b 
ebUced  to 
baaaoa    br 


tioQof  the  SoT- 
^' to  his 


of  inaevdi. 

Fran  theacelbrth  Babjrloa 
was  the  eapital  of  the  Assjr- 
riaa  eaipire. 


Nabo] 


assoeiatashis  death. 


ibopolesseTt  associate 
Nebwehodoaoeor  ia 
empire,  he  seads  him  at  the 
bead  of  aa  anaj  ta  recoaaner 
the  coaatries  take*  fiam  him 
byNecheo. 

Jerusalem  takea  b/Keha- 
chodonosor.  He  traaeportsa 
mat  aaaioar  of  Jews  to  B^*. 
bjlon,  aad  aawaff  them  the 
prophet  DameL 

The  captiTitjr  b^^  Urom 
his  aarrriaf  away  the  Jews 
to  BabTMO. 

Deatbef  Nebopolassar.  Hte 


SOB  Neboahodoaosar  II. 
eaeds  him  ia  all  his  domimoas. 
Neboehodoaosbr's     first 
ioterpreted  b/  Daoiel. 


oaal^  after  hariar  mrafed 
Jadea.  Uoekade  Jerasalem, 
aad  pat  kiiv  Jeboiak^m  to 
death.  Ahoattheeadafthe 
aaaw  jaar  Ndboohodonosor 
lapaira  ia  pen^  |o  Jenna 
teai,  makes  himaslf  amster  of 

klat  tartSTaf'jehoiakim. 


perishes  at  the 
tiegeaf  Niaar 
reh,  with  part 
of  hia  armj. 
Cjajmrsa    ius 


SadjretM. 

HefonMtbs 
jaefXil»- 
iMia  the  16th 


Crazeras 

joiashmlerees 
wtth  dMwa  of 


Nahopalassar, 

takeslfiaeTeh, 

poUSjna- 

ftsUaf  to 


Astr«Ma,the 
MO  of  uyaza- 
res,  rires  liis 
dauifhter  ia 
marriage  Is 
Caaibvseiu 
king  or  Persia. 
Birth  afCy- 

vs. 

Death  afCf- 

oafes. 

AaljBget.h]i 


him.Hefe|ga9 


Alyattei.He 
soatiaars  the 
siege  of  ITile. 
tasTwhicbba^ 
been  earned 
ooSiiTcanbT' 
lib  father,  ud 
pott  aa  sad  to 
Hmyewf***- 
ter.bfceBcla- 
diw  a  ?€««• 
wiA  die  be- 
lieged.  In  the 
saaCs  prieee'f 
;b  thrn 
\  a  w«r 
,.,weea  ths 
lledesaadl.7- 
H.  whieb 
_jtemies». 
edb7tbe■M^ 
riageefCyai- 
areswitb^' 
eBisthedai«b- 
tarafAlretles. 
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MM 
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vn 


z«aokiiih, 

kiac  of  Judah. 
makMaaalli- 
•mm  vithtlM 

eoBtrmrjrtoth* 
«drie«  of  tlM 

UnfertOMte 
exMdikioa   of 

by«. 


84« 


S7t 


vn 


M8 


A^at  fiet 
in  tlM  ttroatr- 
iftb  ^^MT  of 

AaSTroigMlit 
afUr   him   m' 


9447 


»T 


9456 


voIU 
Aprioi. 
^ob» 
Dom  Mljoete 
KfTpt,  OB^ 
eoaajnat  AS' 
■Mfl     ia    t^ 


km  intenmUd  bj  Daoiol. 

'ebuehodoaomr  ndaeo4  li 

Thoipii  VB-  die  ooaditioo  of  boMH  dvi*( 

fbffmstrafodr.  mvob  roanb  after  wUeh  ho 

"^^      ^^'  'JO— yar.    Ertt- 

Ho  Migat  oajjx  9  joan. 

ITorirliMor.     Bo   makM 
lai   propafatlooo  lor  war 

Mi  aid. 


tiMC 

poot. 


Joraoaleai,  aad  earriet  awaj 


brswtio  I 


mlf  maotor  of  Tjno*  aftar  a 
'  :a  of  tbirtoea  yoMb  He 
aoC  rnateh  aguast  XfTpt 
till  after  this  expodxtkia. 
M4-     *    • 


PrtliafDrae  raigao  araia 
if«di*o«t1]ili  Meiodacli   I 


oolebrated  freai   proparatlooe 


UmmU 


nppoMi, 

aaUuir  of  the 


Hotaelitos, 
loklaf  oT   the 
which 
boon 

Birth  of  JEo- 
ehylus. 
Ctefiii 


!fiplM>B,0f  iaf 
iipbn»n,ai>r  1 


Chenipbron, 
eePebrated 


i"^ 


-]- 


eaptiTa  to  Babjloa. 
At  hit  retoni  late  his  domiaiou 


•  three  rounf  He- 
threwa  into  the 


liObciMairebod,  Baiolgu 
aal^  ^aa  moMhfc 


LobyAaalMli  taripim 


Crm  goea 
for  the  fint 
tiam  iato  Ma- 
dia, to  we  hia 
graadfather 
Aa^rafet.  He 


with 


sr 


DaailiorAa- 


biai,  ooBft 
ia  the 


•op    liraA   ia 
bia  tain.  •    ' 

at    the 


dor  ttM  aaaie 
of  Darina  the 


Cyiaa 
lata  Media  for 


tf  ia 

aaaiat  hia 
ia  the 
war  with  tiio 
Babjlopiaaa. 

SxpaditioB 
of   Crraa   •• 


defeat  beiora 


Cjazareaaad 
Oftm  defeat 
the  Babyiooi- 
aaa  ia  a  great 
battle,  b 
wlOeh  Nori- 
gCaaoriailaia. 
Aboot  thia 
time  the  aaar- 


vaa  with  the 
arofhia 
Cyasa- 


daughter  ofhia 
uaele  C 


ar-tho 


LdbndtiiUlladBlthotak- 

g  oTBabrhm.    The  death 

^that  priMO  pataaaead  la 

Babrloaiaa  aanira,  whioh 

-  '     • -^i  iSat  af  tb* 


it^famoQiia  oaited  with 
liallr  An  Melaai 

p     the 

ofDiar 
Kphesas.1 


CYraamakaa 

hImMH   maa- 
tarofBabjIoo. 

1>aa«herCf- 


X^4ia> 


419 


CnaavB  iie» 
Cjnw. 


^Battle  of 
Thymbra  b«* 
tweea  CrflBiua 
aadCyt«B,rol- 
lowed  br  f 

01  Ser- 

dia  bf  the  let* 

-      Sad  of 
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PwwthMt,  f oirarMr  •f  8rri«*  Mvolt*  afmiast  Dmriut.    Th«  XfTptlUf  do  tiM  wtte,  uurf 


lOMc  AmyrtMM  for  tVr  Uaf *  wIm  reifM  six  jcan. 

AkabkaM,  to  m^wldjtm  wrj  hu  gnat  aetioai  ha4  4r»wa  npeii  Ua  at  Sputa, Ikrowahan- 


Mlf  iato  tht  anM  of  TiMophorne*,  one  ^f  the  ki^  of  Ponia's  fatrajw.    Thf  Laeedi 
■iaos,  by  Um  bolov^  TiMaphanMS,  cooclaA*  a  troatr  of  alliaoeo  with  tko  Unr  of  Pema. 

Aleibia4o«  k  li-caUea  to  Athoat.    HU  retwa  oecasioM  tho  abolition  of  tbo  Foot  Hub- 
4io4,  wbo  ha4  bMa  iaractoa  with  Mfpremo  aotboritj. 

DMriof  flvof  Cyras,  hb  jooBfoit  aoa.  tho  goTeranost  fai  ehiof  of  ID  dia  ptofiaooo  of  Aaa 


LjMa^cr  b  plaeoa  at  tho  boad  of  tA«  IiBeoaanMiiiiaiM.  Ho  Aofeatetho  Atboaiaas  a 
BpMMM.  In  conteqoaaco  of  that  dofoat,  A  lcihiaHe>  ii  4opoMit.  aad  tanienaioli  aro  ma 
jjififf^  to  M6Coo<l  hioi* 

CalKcrati4a«  ii  Earo«to4  with  tiM  oeaunand  of  tho  aimy  In  tho  foom  of  LTk«]ider»  I 
whooi  the  LacodaBoaiaat  had  takon  it.    He  is  kiUed  in  a  toa-fiffat  near  tho  AfpHMS. 

Lysaader  is  restored  to  tho  eoauMad  of  tho  Lacodaaonian  army.    Bo  fains 
Tieftocj  orer  the  Athenians  at  JCfospotamas. 

Coaon,  who  oosMnendod  ^  iAeniaalbreos,  retires  after  Ids  defeat  to  ETafOcas>kiiq[  oC 

Lreander  nulros  himself  naster  of  Athens,  ehanfos  tho  form  of  tho  goronnMat,  aad  ••- 

tabUsbes  thirty  archons,  comasonly  called  die  thifty  tfraals. 

Sad  of  tho  Peleponnesian  war. 

Death  of  Darins  Nothns.    Arsaeos  hii  seo  laeeotds  hfai,  Md  tafcet  tho  aaao  of  Arta- 


Cyrns  the  yoonforialeads  to  assasslnatohii  brother  Arlaxefxea.  Hb  dosiga  beia|f  £•- 
eorered,  ho  b  sent  to  tho  maritinie  prorinces,  of  which  ho  was  goreraor. 

Interrie  w  of  Cyras  tho  younger  sad  Lysander  at  Sardis. 

Tbrasybalos  expeb  the  tyranto  of  Athens,  and  re-establishes  hsfibofty. 

Cyras  the  yonager  prepares  for  a  war  with  hb  brother  Aitaxerxes. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Cyras  the  yoonger  at  Cnaaia,  followed  by  tho  wtreat  of  die  Ton 
Thonsand* 

Death  of  Socrates. 

LacedasMn  declares  war  agaimt  Tbsaphenes  aad  Pharaabosos. 

Begiaaing  of  Anyatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  cf  Philip. 

AcesUaos  b  elected  king  of  Sparta.  The  year  feUowi^  he  goes  to  Attfea,  toUie  aid  of 
the  Oraeks  settled  there. 

Lysander  qoaireb  with  Agenlans,  aad  oadertakes  to  ehaage  the  order  of  tho  tnrnm^noa 
to  the  throne. 

The  army  of  'nssapfaeraes  is  defeated  near  Sardb  by  Agenlans. 

Thebes.  Aigos,  aad  Corinth,  enter  into  a  league  against  Laoedaano,  aft  tto  soKeitotioa 
of  tho  fersiaa^  Atheas  enters  into  the  saase  leafoe  sooa  afUr.  AgesUaas  b  recalled  by 
the  Ephorl  to  the  asslstaaoe  of  hb  cooatry. 

The  fleet  of  the  Lacedaemonians  b  deleatod  near  Cnidos  by  Phamabosasb  aad  Coaon  the 
Athenian,  who  coaunaaded  thai  of  the  Perriaas  aad  Oreeks.  Agenlaos  defeats  the  The- 
baas  almost  at  the  same  time,  ie  tho  plains  of  Coronoa. 

CoBoa  rebaildsthe  walhof  Atheas. 

Peace,  disgraceful  to  the  Greeks  eoacloded  with  the  Porsiaasby  AatalddaitiM  Laeadso- 

oaiaa. 

Artazenes  attacks  Sragoras,  kiag  of  Cypras«  unth  all  hb  forces,  and  g^as  asigaal  no- 

Ti  Fi  rctlkwQj  by  ihv  vle^^f  of  Sdaann,  which  is  teraunated  by  a  treaty  of  poaea* 

Til  juditioa  Qf  AriBJEcriPi  (smiest  tiie  Caadosiaas, 

HifLhor  AriAtaile.furndvr  oT  tbe  Peripatetics. 

The  LuctdEfupqiJUH  J*!  d  ■■re  war  agauist  tha  ci^  ^  Olynlhas. 

Birth  Elf  PhiHp^  k>ii47'>r  Macci^oa. 

Phi3!hiil«j,  on  hit  v%f  lit  ihe  tlege  of  Olyodras,  at  tho  head  of  part  of  iSk%  anay  ef  tfm 
Lace^xmcniiiDt,  mblcei  bimielf  tOaster  of  tne  citadel  of  Thebes, 

Bit(h  of  Detnt>stiti(!i>Fi. 

Felopids.!,  At  iht  bea<!  of  (he  Other  oxiles,ldlb  Iho  '^frsat  of  Thebes,  aad  retakoi  tho 
ciladeL 


Artaxerxes  Maeasoa  oadertakes  to  reduce  Egypt,  which  had  timwa  off  hb  yoke  for  to 
years.    He  employs  abore  two  rean  in  makior  preparation  for  that  war. 

Death  of  Amyntas,  king  of  macedonia.  Auncander,  bb  oldest  soa»  sneeeodthiau  ] 
rabns  only  two  years.    Perdiccas  ascends  the  throne  next,  and  reigns  14  years. 

Death  of  Kmgoras,  Idnr  of  Cypraa    Nitiocles,  hb  son,  succeed  him. 

Battle  of  Leoetra,  In  which  theThebaas.  under  Epamiaoadas  aad  Polopidas,  Asfeat  Um! 


Expedition  of  Pelopidas  agalast  Alexaadef,  tyraat  of  PherM.   Ba  goes  to  Kafeedoaia,  to 
termiaate  the  differences  between  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy,  son  of  Amy 


crown.    He  carries  PhUip  with  him  to  Thebes  as  a  hosti^    Ho  b  ktUod  ia  a  battle  whkh 
be  fights  with  the  tyraat  of  Pherm. 

BatUe  of  Haatinea.    Epominoadas  b  kUlod  ia  it,  after  hari^  saearad  da  vieteiy  to  tho 
Thebans. 

The  Lacedannonians  send  Agestlans  to  aid  Taehos,  king  of 
Hedelhn>aosTechos,attdgiresdiecra-<ratoNe«taaebus.  Bo 
expeditioa. 

Death  of  Artoxenos  Kaeaaoa.    Oebos  hb  soa  soeceods  hfaa.  « 

PhiUpascendsthethroaeof  Macedoaia.    Hs  makes  a  raptioas  pwaon  with  the  Aaianiaai 


tat  t ABM. 


4i9 


Tic  kUtory  of  th*  Cappadoeituta  b^n$  at  lAi«  <im«,  M«  cAmiol«fy  ^  «Am«  Jbinrt  /  «Ac/f 

jftv*  <(/l<r  t4«<  ^  AUx*ndf»*  Suceuton*    I  •kail  mimam  to  « tkat  JT  iM  ^srlAiwMi  simI 

o/*  C/kc  /EkMv  0/*  PomIm. 

War  of  tbe  allic*  with  the  Atheniaat.    It 
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PhUip  besieges  end  takes  Aaaphipolls. 
Reroit  of  Artabasoi  against  Ochus  kiof  of  Pcrsift* 
Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Demosthenes  appears  in  public  for  the  first  time,  aad'eneoanfes  11m  Atherfm,  who  worn 
alarmed  b^  the  prspafrntioos  for  war  makinf  by  the  kiof  of  Ponia. 
Beginning  of  the  sacred  wai 
Death  of  M ausolos,  king  of  Carta. 
Philip  flsakes  himself  master  of  the  citj  of  Vctfaoao. 
Artestuna,  widow  of  M ansolns,  to  whom  she  had  soceeoded,  takes  Rhodes 
Philip  attempts  to  seixe  Tbermopyla  in  rain. 
Soecessfol  expedition  of  Ochus  against  Phmnieia,  CjproSt  nad  aflerwards  ^fff^ 


9676 


36inf 
967B 


ns 


Neetaaebos,  the  last  king  of  ISgjptof  Um  figyptiiB  nco,  is  obUgodto  flj 
from  whence  he  nerer  returns. 

Death  of  Plato. 

Philip  makes  himself  saaster  of  (MyntliiM. 

Philip  seixes  Thermofyylm,  and  ptft  of  Phoda.  Ho  eaoios  hamself  to  bo  ndMtttod  into 
the  number  of  the  Amphictyons. 

Or>tion  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the  Chenonesos,  in  faroiir  of  Diopithiis. 

Tbe  Athenians  send  aid  under  Phocion  to  the  cities  of  Periothus.aBd  BjrxAntioa,bodoged 
bf  Philip.    That  prince  is  obli^^d  to  raise  the  siege. 

Philip  is  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Qreeks  la  the  oooncil  of  the  Amj^tToas.  He 
makes  himself  master  of  Elatssa. 

Battie  of  Cheronaa,  wherein  Phittp  dofonti  the  Atbemaas  Siad  tho  Thebaas,  who  had  oa- 
red into  a  league  against  him. 

Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  is  poisoned  bjr  Bagoas  his  ^roorite.  Atms  his  son  saoeoeda  him, 
and  reigns  owj  three  rears. 

Philip  causes  himself  to  bo  declai«d  genorsi  of  the  Greeks,  agmnst  the  Persians.  The 
same  year  he  repudiates  his  wife  Oljmpiaa.  His  soa  Alexaader  attendt  her  into  £pims, 
from  whence  be  goes  to  Illrria. 

Philip's  dexth.    Alexander  his  son,  then  twenty  years  of  ace,  succeeds  him. 

Arses,  king  of  Persia,  is  assasrinated  by  Bagoas.    Darius  Codomanus  succeeds  him. 

Thebes  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander.  He  causes  himself  to  be  declared  geaeralift- 
nmo  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  in  a  diet  assembled  at  Corinth. 

Alexander  *set8  out  tor  Persia. 

Battio  of  the  Oranicus,  followed  with  the  eonqoett  of  almost  all  AsiaWnw. 

Alexander  is  seixed  at  Tarsus  with  a  dangerous  illaess,  from  haring  bathed  in  the  rhrer 
Cydnas.    He  is  coi«d  in  a  few  days. 

Batde  of  Issus. 

Alexander  makes  Umself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  dege  of  soren  months. 

Appelles,  one  of  the  most  famous  painten  of  antiquity.  Aristides  aad  Protogenes  were 
his  cotemporaries. 

Alexander  goes  to  Jerusalem.  He  makes  himself  master  of  Oasa,  and  soon  after  of  all 
Sgypt*  He  weat  after  this  oonqoest  to  tho  temple  of  Jn^ter  Ammoo,  and  at  his  return  built 
the  citr  of  Alexandria. 

Battle  of  Ari>ela.    It 

Darius  is  seixed  aad 
Dots  aa  end  to  the  Persian  empire,  watoa  aaa  snasuto«  two  liua<lred  and  six  years 
MHffldation  under  Crnis  the  Great. 

The  Laeedmomnians  rerolt  acainst  tho  Xaoodonlaai.  Aatlpater  defeats  them  in  a  bat- 
tle, wbereia  Agis  their  king  b  killed. 

Thalestris,  nneoa  of  the  Amaxons,  eomos  to  see  Alexaader  at  Zadracarta. 

Philotas,  and  Parmenio  his  father,  sospeoted  of  hariag  ooospired  with  others  against 
Alexander,  are  put  to  death. 

Bessos  is  brought  to  Alexaader,  and  soon  after  put  to  death; 

Alexander,  after  haring  subdued  the  Sogdians  aad  Baetnaat,  bvilds  a  olty  vpaa  the  laxai^ 
tes,  to  which  he  gires  lus  name. 

Embassy  of  tho  Scythians  to  Alexander,  followod  by  a  rletory  gained  by  him  orer  that 
people. 

Lysippns  of  Sioyoa,  a  funous  sculptor,  flourished  about  this  tiase. 

Alexander  makes  himself  master  of  the  rocky  eminence  of  Oxus. 

Clitus  is  killed  by  Alexaader  at  a  feast  ia  Maraoaadai  Tha  death  of  CaSstheaes  happeas 
■00a  after.  \ 

Alexander  marries  Boxaaa,  the  daughter  of  Osyartos. 

Alexaoder's  eatraaee  into  India.  He  gaias  a  great  rietoiy  orer  Poms  fa  passiag  the 
Hydaspes. 

Oa  the  reaioattraaees  of  his^nsy,  Alexaader  detenalaes  to  mareh  baek. 

The  city  of  Oxadryea  takoa.    Alexaader  ia  great  daqger  there. 

Alexander's  marriage  urith  Statira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius. 

B«f  olt  of  Harpaltts.  whom  Alexaader  had  made  goremor  of  Babylon. 

Demosthoaes  b  banished  for  hariag  recoirod  proseals,  aad  saien  huaself  to  be 


SM 


na. 

It  b  followed  by  the  taldngof  Aibela,  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persopolis. 
ad  laden  with  chains  by  Bessus,  and  soon  after  assassinated.  His  death 
ersian  empire,  which  Md  snbristod  two  hundred  and  six  years  from  its 


is  baauhed  for  hariag  r 
by  Harpalus. 

Death  of  HophsBsdonatfebataaa.         .    ^    .  .       ^,    . 
Koaaador, theiaroator of  tho  aow coMoly. lifa oboat  lUl Uma. 
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JIIUMicV,  OB  kU  reton  toBabjrl*^  ««•  Uwrt, «!  Um  aM  of  tluitr-«««  TMn  aaJ  ««ftft 
•mtlM.  ArM0M.tii«tprliiec*taMwklbMlbMvii4Ml«i«IkiMrttliMtltad.  Thetemer 
«rtMkiaf4iMiifi[hr«atdP«idiMu.  .  •      ^ 

Tb«  fBatmto  iivi^  Um  pnnrweas  ai 

m  of  Sm  ««ph«  of  tiM  UiciaM  in  1^ 

Tk«  AtbMMBM  rav«lt,  aal  «agH*  ^1**  *< 
pgyioithn— I  !•  racall*^  froai  btAMUMait* 

AatipMer  i«bMMf«d  io  LMdabj  tlM  AtheataM,  moAhianUtiwmttmUthjc^fiiakk^am. 
B«  M**  aAcr  seUet  Atheot,  ud  pott  a  faoiioa  iota  aU 

Daathaf  Daaoaihanaa. 

Alasaadar'a  OMMiAaaat  ftiauial. 

Pef<diocas  avis  Kaaiaaat  ia  poataadoB  9t  Cappadoda* 

Laana  of  Ptalamy,  Cratam,  Aiitipatar,  and  Aatifaoea,  afalntt  Pavficcaa  aat  CaaMaea. 

Uafortaoata  aad  o(  Paidteeaaia  XgTpl.  Aattpatar  naaaada  kim  ia  thafcgcacj  of  the 
awpiia. 

Eomaaat  4a(Wa4  bjAitifa— ■;  dwii  biawtf  m lalha  eaaOa  af  Kara,  wUn  In  ma- 
taiaf  a««fa  af  a  yaaf. 

Ptolamj  Makaa  hiaaalf  Baitarof  Jaiialaia, 

Death  af  AaUaater.   PaljtMrehoo  iBceeads  hia. 

Phoeiaa't  eoadamaatiaa  aac  daaik  at  Atbeaa. 

CaaMadai^tlMMaaf  Artiyatar,  iaiaaa  Athaai,  wmd  tatUaa  PaaatrSai  Phaleraos  than  w 

iTara  tba  repoblic 


r  iato  a  leafva  with  theaa. 
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Arfdaai  aad  Xorjr&a  Us  wife  to  be  pot  t» 

Casiaader. 

■  awB  foldiata,  aad  ant  to  death. 

laaaathi.    I>aiBatnas  hia md» samaaaed  Pa* 

aai* 

SaleacBf  makes  htattelf  aiastar  of  Babyliia  aad  ^  aalf  bbaoriiy  prarinees. 

af aiaiC  Bab/fea,  bafiaa  the  famou*  era  of  the  Sakocidea* 


3609 


Oirmpia«  the  aMtbaraf  Alexaadar,  eawae  Aridaai  aad  Xorjr 
death,  as  she  herself  is  saaa  alter,  by  order  of  Casiaader. 

Baiaeaei  is  delWered  op  to  Aatifoaas  br  his  owa  soldiata,  aad 

Aatiffawis  takes  Tyre,  aT  ' '^  .        ~        . 

lioreetes,  befbu  to  appear. 

Zeao  iasUtutas  the  sect  of  tb«  fltaies  at  AthcM. 

Scleocos  makes  btatself  mastei 

At  tbu  expeditioa  of  Seleaaos  ^ 

ealled  by  the  Jews  the  era  of  ceatiacts. 

Ptotemy  retires  iato  Efypt,  aad  canias  agraat  ansbar  af  the  iohabitaatoef  Pheankia 
aad  Jud«  thither  aloaf  with  hiau 

Cassaader  eaosas  Raxaaa  and  hersoa  Alexander  to  be  pat  ta  death. 

Palvsparehoa  puts  Hereulesb  the  sod  of  Alexaader,  aad  hb  asother  Benaiee,  to  demtk* 

Ophenas,  fofernorof  Libya*  revolts  afainst  Ptolemy. 

DaaaetriesToUorcetes  makes  himself  asasterof  Athens*  aad  la-astabUshes  the  dewoefati- 
eal  mrammoat.  The  saoM  year  ha  makes  himself  austsr  of  Salaasia.  aad  the  wlwla 
islaadof  Cypros. 

I>eaMtrins  Phalersos.  who  eamnaaded  at  Atheos,  latiras  to  Tbebea.  Tha  AflMaiaaa 
Ibaaw  dawB  his  sutaes,  aad  eoadema  him  to  death. 

Aatigonns,  aad  His  son  DeoBetrias,  isiami  tha  title  af  Uags*  Tha  othea  pidaces  iaUow 
thaarexample«  and  do  tha  same. 

Aatifomis,  to  make  the  most  of  his  son*s  victory  b  Cypnn,  mdartafcaa  to  deprive  Ptol- 
'  of  SCTPt*    That  expedition  does  not  saeceed. 

astionaaer  <xes  the  begiaaiiv  of  the  miga  af  Ptolamy  kiaf  of  Sgypt*  a» 


^199 
3701 


DV  af^Sfypl.    That  expedition  does  not  saeceed. 

Ptolemy  tae  astionaaer  <zes  thi 

the  7th  af  Koveasbar  of  this  year. 


Damalrias  Paliorcetea  forms  tha  siMe  af  Bhadea,  which  he  is  forced  to  raise  a  year  aftsa. 

The  Rhodians  employ  the  monev  msed  by  the  sale  of  the  saachines  which  DesMtriaa  had 
Bsed  ia  the  sioM  of  their  city,  aad  had  giran  them  as  a  piaaeat^ia  arectiqc  the  fameos  Ca- 
lossui,  called  the  Colossas  of  Rhodes. 

Demetiias  Poliaroetes  is  declared  gaaeial  af  aU  tha  Oreeka.  by  tha  stalsa  of  Oraaea  aa- 
sambled  i^  the  isthmas. 

Ptolemy,  Seleaous,  Ca«aadar«  aad  LjsiflMehas,  ealar  iato  a  leafaa  agaiast  AatigaanB, 
aad  Hamatrins  his  son. 

Battle  af  Ipsos,  whereia  Aafironos  is  defeated.  It  is  followed  by  fha  divisiaa  af  thr 
empire  of  Alexander  aoioBf  the  ra«r  allied  princaa. 

Aicesilaas,  fouoder  of  the  middle  academy. 
TlUr*  is  $ue\  a  connexion  betmun  tk*  eventi  fokieh  kapptfudi%  Atfour  ampirtM  fmrmtd 

mU  ff  Alateamdt*9%  tkmi  U  w  tfii]M««ii6/«  fa  titparaH  th»m  t  ft  ytkxeh  r«MO«  /  dUtl  ilu 

j»e«f  UUm  ail  m  oim  tvhtimn^  aecor4ing  to  OU  pUn  J  A«v«  yoUofwtd  in  irtmiing  A*m  ta 

tk§  body  9f  mp  Aisterp.     /  tiimiA  Jh»t  gjv  a  iahUt  wkieh  opntai$u  idy  A«  itafv  that 

rngntdin  €0ek  of  tkoi€  lamgdmn*. 
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rtolemy  Soter.l    seleucus  tfiaii^ 
tor. 


PtulemyPhUa. 
delphos. 


JIfaccifottsa. 


Cassaader. 
Philip  and  Alextader,  the 
»ns  of  Cassander,  dispute 
the  kiardom,  aad  possess  it 
most  fliree  yean. 
Demetrins  Pottoreetes. 
Pyrrhnsaad  Lysimaehns. 
Scleuens  Vicator,  a  rtij 


Tkrae*  ^  Bitkytua. " 


Ijysimachiis. 


Ljsimaehas  ^s  inhatlla. 
After  his  death  hisdomlaioaa 
are  dismembered  aad  eaasa 
Ita  form  a  diatiBct  kiiydai^ 
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Afft* 


9lol«B7  Sv«tg«lM* 


PtolttBJ 

Ptoka/ 


I^SFT 


TtSSST 


^    PtoJtmy   Ctmmm$.      dC 
biothwllAlMfwmigatAMM 


AatiMhw  tha  OkmL 


DMMtriMbtMoT  i 


PkB^ 


^tlMkfklEii««rth» 


Ptoldmf  Phjrtoa. 


Ptolemj  L«%fM. 
Alexaaderl.  bf«ftli«r«f  Z«8llijrw. 


Alexandttr  II.  mb  of  A]«iMid«r  I* 

Ptolemjr  Anlctei. 

Bereoice,  tiM  eldeit  ita^Ur  of  Adetet, 
retfiM  10010  tuno  io  his  stead ;  aftor  whicb 
that  prince  it  rottorod. 

Cleopatra  reiros  at  firtt  with  her  eldest  bro- 
ther, then  with  Ptolomj,  her  joitnfosthrotbor, 
and  at  last  alone. 


Anttoehoi  KpipbOMS. 

Antioehus  Eupator. 

Demetrins  SotoA 

Alexander  Bala. 

Demetrius  Nicator. 

Antiochns  Theos,th6  ion  of  Bela,  noises 
fittrt  of  Sjnin.    Tiypbon  doeitbe  same  m 
filler. 

AntlochtH  Sidetes  mrtt  Trfphoa  to  loaUi, 
And  reif  ns  in  his  stead. 

Zebia  succeeds  Demetrios  Ifiealer. 

Selencns  the  son  of  Nicator. 

Antiochns  Orjrpos. 

AmtMhOi  the  Cj^ceaiaa  dMdot^  Vkg- 
dom  with  Grjrpus. 

Seleucos,  son  of  Orjjm^ 
Antioehus  finsebei. 
Antioehus,  second  son  of  Ofypns. 
Philip,  third  son  of  Onrpos. 
Demetrius  Eucheres,  fourth  son  of  €^fjrpw. 
Antioehus  Dionysius,  fifth  son  of  Giypos. 
The  four  last  named  kiofs  reifned  saeeet- 
sireiy  with  Eusebes. 
Tigranot,  during  ftMBtoea  yean. 

Aatioehns  Adatidn. 


jVISMMttfepj 


Beleucus,  king  of  Sjrria,  builds  Antioeh. 

Athens  refuses  to  receive  Demetrius  Polioreetes. 
997      Death  of  Cassander  king  of  Maredon.    Philip  his  son  snoeeeds  him.    He  reig^  onlj  one 
jear,  and  is  succeeded  bj  Alexander  bis  brother.    Aboot  tins  6aie  Pyrrhot,  king-  of  Epirus, 
espouses  Antigone,  of  the  house  of  Ptolenix,aa4  retmas  into  hb  doaunioasi  oat  of  which  he 
had  been  driven  by  the  MolossL 

I>emetrias  PoIioTeeUs  retakes  Atheai.    Lydmaehas  aad  PtolaBy*  tJaaiit  at  the  same 

Xaeedonia,  who  had  aallod  him  la  to  his  aid, 


tame,  doprire  him  of  all  he  possessed. 

Demetrius  pats  to  death  Alexander  kiaf  of 
and  seixes  his  dominions,  where  he  reigns  mn 


. . g (Ten  jrears. 

Foundation  of  the  citr  of  Seleueia  ty  Seleoens. 
Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachos  take  Macedonia  from  Demotrim.    Th«  tatter  diaa  miseaably  tlie 
year  following  io  prison. 
Ptolemy  Seter,  king  of  Egypt,  resigns  |fae  throne  to  his  foa  Ptolaaiy  Philadalphai. 
Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Peigamtts  by  PhHetmros. 
Demetrius  Phalerens  b  shut  up  in  a  fort  by  order  of  Philndolphai^  aad  ktis  himself  theia. 


Demetrius  Phalerens  Is  shut  up  ia  a  fort  by  order  of  Philadolphai^  aad  MDs  himself  then 
Seleucos  Nicator,  king  of  Syna,  declares  war  against  Lysimaehwi.  kiag  of  Maeedoaia. 
Lysimacbus  is  killed  in  a  battle  in  Phrjrgia.    Selenens  enters  Maeedeota  to  take  possei 

fioa  of  the  kingdom..    He  is  assassinated  there  by  Cerai 

eeeds  him  ia  the  kingdMn  of  Syria. 


posset. 
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TiM  rapMblie  of  til*  Aehmmm  f 
AteiBsdcr. 


I  to  4«ath,  sad  baawlMn  bar  into  SMMUiraeia.  ^ 


M«1 


Fi ritw.  khf  of  Bpim^Mltoa  b  b/tte  TafrntfaM, «■!«•  Itolf 

«  RoMMM.    H*  ffivM  thMB  h«HU  ftr  tM  iiMfioM  mat  Hsraelam, 

entirely  on  hU  tidn.    H«  u  afun  nwonMAd  ia  a  weoad  bntCIn  fuiifht  tim  yor  ibUaviM. 

Iiwuiw  0f  tte  Oaris  into  MMndonin.    CMnMutcirM  ttem  bnttk,  in  whacb  bn  inktUnl. 


fann.  wUcb  H  hn4  loilaBanv  PhiKpMA 

■ten  Itnlf  to  ante  wnr  ■giinnt 
Hsrnelam,  wkart  tbn  ndvnnta^n 


•Inaifnr  bis 

FfRhoinbi 


i  Italf.  nnd  fMt  to  SIcSIt.  vbidi  hn  cnaqoen. 

SottbwMs  drivM  tb«  Onab  owl  of  Mnnodonin.    Ho  is  inndo  kin 
yenn. 

Attempt  of  tb«  Onnls  npoa  tbo  tamplo  of  Dolpboo. 

Ptolemy  PbUndc  Ipbin.  Innn  of  Kfrpt,  enosei  tbe  boly  Seriplnrofl  to  bo  trnnslmted  into  Greek. 

Doatb  of  Sottbeoea.    Antironns  Oonntos,  son  of  Polioreetos.  wbo  letgned  nflerwords  do* 

Mr  ton  yenrs  in  Orooee,  mafiM  Umself  InW  of  Mncedooin  in  baa  stood.    Antiocbnsk  \dim 

of  Byrta.  dispntes  tbo  possomion  of  it  witb  him.    Their  difereneo  tormtnotoo  by  tbo 

B^  of  Am  if  onus  «ritb  Pbila,  tbo  daof  htor  of  Stratooice  and  Beleoeos. 

Aatioebns  defoals  tbe  OanU  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  delivers  tb*.  ooontiy  ftom  their  oppces- 


ions.  By  Ibis  rictory  ho  neqoirss  the  naase  of  Soter. 
Pyrrhos  reutms  into  Ital]^,  and  is  dofontodby  the  R« 
o  attacks  and  defeats  Anticooas. 


Bo  foos  to  Mneedonin,  wkegv 

ty  Pbil«delphas,  oiTaooooal  of  the  npotatfon  of  dm  Bnmnns,  sends  na  esibHSBy  to> 

em  lo  demand  their  amity. 

f^Rknsaadertakes  the  saof*  of  flpnrto,  nad  enaaoliadaeo  it  Bo  b  kiUod  the  next  year 
at  tae  uege  of  Af|^os. 

Aatifonos  Gonatus  makes  hunself  mnster  of  Adiows  whiek  had  entered  iato  a  lea^ae 
witb  the  LaeedssMoians  afaiost  him. 


^^'^•^^rf  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Sicyea,  alW  hnrinf  pot  Climns  ito  covomor  to 

Msf OS,  foremor  of  Crrenaiea  and  Libya,  revolts  i^ost  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

Deatk  of  PhiletsnM,  ainr  and  foondor of  Peifamos.    fioBseoos  hu  nephew  saeceeds  him. 

Aotiochiis  Soler,  kiaf  of  Syria,  cansos  kts  ioa  Antioohns  to  bo  peoclaiamd  kinif.  Re  dies 
son  after. 

Berosos  of  Babylon,  the  historian,  lirod  eboat  tkb  timo. 

Aoeoawdation  between  Mofos  nod  Ptolemr  Pkiladelphus. 

War  betweeo  Antioehiis  kinf  of  Syria,  and  Ptoleaey  PbUadelphos. 

Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  delivors  Sieyon  horn  ijmany,  and  unitos  it  wttk  tbe  Acb»a» 
losfno. 

iljeaeos  revolts  afaiost  Afatbecles,  governor  for  Ant&oehas  ia  the  coontry  of  the  Partbi- 
ans.    Aboat  tbe  same  time  Theodoras  gororasc  of  Boetrinaa  revolts,  ead  ceases  himself  ti 


be  declared  king  of  that  provinoe. 

Trcety  of  peace  betweea  Antioekns  nod  Ptolemy  Pbiladclphas,  which  pots  an  end  to  the 
war.  By  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  Aalioehus  repadintas  Laodace,  aad  marries 
Berenice,  Ptolemy's  daog  btor. 

Afis.  Uw  of  Sparta,  endeavoon  to  roviv*  the  aacioal  iasdtntioas  of  Lyemjsiis.  Leoni- 
das,  kis  ceUeafue,  is  deposod  lisr  refasii^  to  coaseat  to  iU  Clooosbiotos,  bu  soo-ia-law. 
retrns  in  hh  stead. 

Death  ot  Ptolemy  fUladelphos.  kinf  of  Kfypt  Ptolemy  Sver|ptes  bis  son  saeceeds  hun. 
Rhodes,  aotbor  o'' 


AppoUoniiit  of  1 


r  of  n  poem 


Efypt    Ptolemy  Kverntes 
n  apon  the  espoditiott  of  the 


I  Araonants. 


wards  oauaes  her  son  Seleoeos  Canimcos  to  be  decbured  kinr. 
Bereaice,  and  her  son  by  Antiocbos,  are  assasrinated  by  Laodieo. 


He  makes 


Ptolemy  Kverfotes,  Borenioe*s  brother,  aadertnkes  to  vevenf e  h^r  death. 

mself  master  m  a  freat  part  of  Syria. 

Tbo  cities  of  Smyrna  and  M afaesia  eater  Iato  an  nllinneo  to  nid  the  tcbag  of  Syria  afainet 


Ptolemy  Bvocfetes. 

Aratus  nrnkes  himself  master  of  the  citedel  of  Corinth. 

Leonidas  is  restored  at  Sparta,  Cleombrotui  sent  into  banisbaMat,  and  Afil  pot  to  death. 

Death  of  Antifonai  Ooaatus,  kinf  of  Macedonia.    Demetrius  his  son  socceeds  him. 

Seloaeos,  kinf  of  Syria,  enters  into  e  war  with  Antiochus  Hierax  his  brother.    Tbe  latter 
has  tbo  advantafo  in  a  battle  near  Anoyra  in  Galatia. 

Death  of  Eamenei  kinf  of  Peiy araus.    Attains  hb  consin-jrermao  saeceeds  htm. 

Cratoetbenes.  tbe  Cyreoian,  b  made  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Eversetes. 

Joeeph,  nophow  of  the  big b-priest  Oniasi  b  sent  ambassador  to  Ptolemy  Kverfotft, 

Death  of  Demetrius,  kinf  of  Haeedoma.    Antffonas,  fuardian  of  Phuipa  son  ot  Doato- 


PolyeleCns  of  Sicyoa,  a  famous  sculptor. 

Seleocas,  kinf  of  Svria,  b  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Aftaces,  kinf  of  the  Pafthwaa. 

Clneamaefc  kW  of^  Sparta,  faias  a  freat  victory  over  the  Acheaas  and  Amtns. 

Seleueas  Callinieus.  kiof  of  Syria,  dbs  amoi^  the  Partbians  of  a  fall  from  a  bene. 

aeas  Ceraaaas  ab  eldest  sea  saeceeds  bim. 

Antiocbos  Hierax  b  aasassiaated  br  Hkieves  on  leaviqf  Efypt 

AmIus  defoals  Arislippus,  tyvaat  of  Arfos.    He  prevails  upon  Lyi 
lopolis.  to  renoance  the  tyrani^,  and  causes  bb  city  to  enter  into  the  i 

The  Ramans  send  a  famous  embassy  into  Qreece,  to  impart  to  tbe  Greeks  thelstnly  ttej 
bad  lately  oonoladed  witb  tbe  lUyrians.    The  C<Minthians  declare  by  a  pdbHc  doereo,  thai 
they  sbaU  be  admitted  to  pwtake  in  the  eekbratMn  of  Ike  Isthmian  gaiMie.    «^     ... 
also  ffpant  them  Ibe  freedos»  of  Atkons. 


TlwAthoabtfto 


m^tmM 


42t 


M.MAj.C-\   '  Alexander*)  Sucee$$on.         

Anti^oQus,  kiAf  of  UamJo^  by  the  urtrifiMi  ef  Afat«i,b  calUAia  to  ai4  the  AcIumm 
ai^ainst  th«  LacedBaioiitaiM. 

CleomeMa,  kinf  of  MefalopoKs. 

Battle  of  SelMia,  followed  with  the  teldof  of  Sparta  bj  Aatigoms. 

Death  of  Seleecw  CenuHi,  kiof  of  Syria*  Aatioehu  hit  brothev,  •anuMied  the  QnmU 
moeeede  him. 

The  Coloutts  of  Rhodes  b  thfown  down  by  a  freat  eaKhoiMke. 

■^"  '"^    *  «.  .         -  -~  Ptolemy  Pnilopatortueeeede  him. 
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Heath  of  Ptolemy  fiTeiseteckinf  of  Kgypt, 

The  JEtoliant  gam  a  rreat  ricUM7  *-^  CApbym 

Aniiochoe  reduces  MoIob  aad  Alexander,  who 


the  first  ia  Media,  the  second  in  Perna. 
Death  of  Antifooos,  king  of  Macedon.    _  _ 
Cleomenes.  king  of  Sparta,  dies  in  Kgypt. 


orer  the  Achaans. 

had  revolted  against  him  two  yean  heUpM, 


Philip,  the  son  of  Demetiins.  succeeds  him. 
The  Laeedamouiaas  elect  Agesipolis  aad 


Battle  of  RapbiA,  between  Ptolemy  king  of  £gypt,  and  Antiochus  king  of  Sriia 
Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  king  of  Macedon  and  the  Acbseans 
and  the  JEtoIians  on  the  other,  which  puts  aa  end  to  the  war  of  the  allies. 


Lycmpisto 

War  of  tlie  allies  with  the  JKtoIiaas,  ia  faroor  of  the  Achaans. 

Hermias,  prime  minister  of  Antiochos,  is  put  to  death  by  that  princess  order. 

i».**i.  .#  »-_..: .  .. «... ^j^y  ^[  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  king  of  1     „ 

ing  of  Macedon  and  the  Achaans  on  tne  eae  ridCi 
puts  aa  end  to  Uie  war  of  the  allies. 

Attttochtts  besieges  Achaus,  who  had  revolted,  in  Serdis,  and  after  a  riege  of  two  yean 
he  is  delivered  op  oy  the  treachery  of  a  Cretan. 

Hannibal's  alliance  with  Pbilip  king  of  Macedon. 

Philip  receives  a  considerable  blow  from  the  Romans  at  the  siege  of  Apollonia. 

Carneades,  founder  of  a  new  academy. 

Antiochos  undertakes  to  foduee  the  pvovinca  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  tiwSjiliB 
empire,  and  effects  it  in  the  space  of  seven  years. 

Alliance  of  the  iBiolians  with  the  Romans.    Attains  long  of  Peigamos  enters  iato  it. 
The  Lacedamonians  accede  to  it  some  time  after. 

Famous  battle  between  Pbilip  king  of  Macedon  and  the  Jiltolians  near  Slis. 
men  distineuisbes  himself  in  it. 

Battle  of  Maotinea,  wherein  Philoposmen  defeats  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta*  who  p«- 
rishes  in  lU    Nobis  is  set  in  his  place. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.    All  the  allies  on  both  sidee  ave  i»> 
eluded  in  it. 

Polybius  is  said  to  have  been  born  this  year. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Philopalor,  king  of  £gypt 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  that  time  only  five  years  old,  tueceedi  him. 

League  between  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Antioobus  kioig  of  S^ria,  against  thayenog  ^ag 
of  Egypt. 

Philip,  king  of  Miicedon,  is  defeated  by  the  Rhodians  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  island  ef 
Chios.  That  prince's  cruel  treatment  of  the  Cyaneans  seems  to  be  properly  dated  the  foUow- 

Pbilip  besieges  and  takes  Abydoe. 

The  Romans  declare  war  with  Philip.    P.  Sulpitios  is  appointed  to 
gains  a  considerable  victory  near  the  town  ef  Octolopha  in  Macedon. 

ViUicos  succeeds  Sulpitius  in  the  command  of  the  anay  against  Philip. 
lag  Flaminius  is  sent  to  succeed  Villicue. 

Antiochos  king  of  Syria,  subjects  Palestine  and  Ccsiosyria. 

The  Achaans  declare  for  the  Romans  against  Philip. 

Interview  of  Philip  and  the  consul  Flaminius. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Spuria,  declares  for  the  Romans.    The  Bttotlans  do  Ike  inasa. 

Death  of  AtUlus,  kii^of  Pergamos.    Eomenes  succeeds  him. 

Battle  of  Cynoseephale,  where  the  Romans  gain  a  complete  victory  over  Phibpi 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Pbilip  and  the  Romans,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  war. 

Embsssy  of  the  Romans  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  ia  order  to  be  essnred  whether  the 
plaints  against  him  were  justly  founded.  «... 

Conspiracy  of  Scopes  the  Atolian.  against  Ptolemy  XpiphaMS. 

Flaminius  makes  war  against  Mabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta. 

Pbilopmmen  gains  a  considerable  advantage  over  Nabis,  near  Sparta. 

The  iCtolians resolve  to  seixe  Demetrius,  Chalcis,  and  Sparta,  by  treacheiT and 

Nahis  is  killed.    Philepormen  roekrs  the  Lacedamonians  enter  into  the  Achaan  leagne. 

Antiochos  goes  to  Gi«ece  to  the  aid  of  the  JStoUans.    The  Romans  declare  war  againsl 
hin^  and  soon  after  defeat  him  near  the  strait  of  Thermopylas, 

Battle  of  Magnesia,  foUowed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  poti  an  end  to  the  war  betweea 
fhe  Romans  and  Antiochos,  which  had  subsisted  aboot 

The  phUosopher  Panatius  was  bom  about  diis  time.  ^    ..      ..,      „ 

The  consul  Fui vius  fotces  the  Altolians  to  sobmU  to  the  Ronaat.    Manhns,  his  eelleafve. 
almost  at  the  same  time,  subJccU  all  the  Gauls  in  Asia.  _,  .  ^    «.  «  .  . 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Spartens  by  their  exiles,  supported  by  Phdoptnaea,  happened 

'^Anti^hia  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  is  killed  In  the  temple  of  Japltor  Belos.  whith  ho  had 
entered  in  order  to  vloaderit.    Seleucns  Philopator  sueeeeds  him. 

PhUopmmen  U  taken  before  Messene  by  Bemocfatos  and  potto  deaA. 

Demetrius,  son  of  PhUip  kiiy  of  Macedon,  is  nnjnrtly  aecnsed  by  hie  toother  Pcnmii, 

''DSrti'^f  Ptoremy  Epiphanes  king  of  EfypL    Ptolemy  Phnometer  smsModt  Use. 
Death  of  Philip,  Hag  of  Macedon.    Persons  hie  son  sneeeeds  him. 
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8«lMe«  PUlopMir.ki^»r  Syfte,  ii  foiMM4  ftf  Hclk 

*    J>f— ItMi     H«  u  MMM«4^  kj  AaMteiMt  BpiplMMt. 


%  •i.rud»i%  imlh^i 


Tk«i 


of  th«  Mac4Mb<««, 

Paalot  Ai 


Tto  »»■■■■  4mIm«  war  acaiMl  rw 

AaliMlMi  CptphMOt  AMftM  UMMlf  MMttrflT  ^  <g^ 

nMAton*  wfctn  to  ooMutf to  wiitotol  of  4fMiWoo> 

Tto  AlosM4rioM.  iatto  iveai  oT  PkiloMoUr,  wtotoi  fkOoalirto  fto  toii4oof  AMioetoo. 
■oko  Ptol««9jr  Kvoffotoo.  bio  Tooofoff  kfottor.  kiaf. 

PbUoMotar  is  Mi  at  Btortj  tto  Mao  jwr.  aad  tatHim  wUk  kk  hrattor.    Ttot 
'  K  Aotioekoi  lo  rtaow  tto  war* 

PMiatJeaUMibokoifo4wttkttollaeoao^toiWor,oi«ldrtF«mafc    RoMimafMMmo 

etoiy  ovor  that  prise*  aoar  Pjr^na,  which  pott  aa  oad  to  tto  klnf  doa  of  J&aeo4oii» 

at  Bot  radocod,  howoror,  into  a  pioriM*  of  tto  Romao  oapiro,  till  twoat/  joan  atter. 

Tto  orator  Aakiat  tobfocto  Illrrfa  la  tUrtr  dars. 

PopilMa.MM  of  tko  aaihaM*4onaoathy  tto  RoiteM  late  Xcfpt.  •«%••  Aolioohni  to  qeit 
it.  aa4  coaM  ^  aa  tfeeoouiiodatioa  with  tto  two  bfotkort. 

Aatlochoi,  oaaaporaud  at  what  hai  happoaad  la  Sg/pU  tarw  Ms  raft  agaiaat  tto  J«w« 
aad  aaada  Appolloaiin  to  JocMaloak 

*""         1*  rear  to  pdblishat  a  doerM  to  obUp  all  aatloai  la  tiAJoetioa  to  hiai.  to  rcaoaaeo 
nOfioBt  aad  ooidbna  to  kb.     Tku  law  ooeaaioaa  aenMlpemeatloa  aaMiy  tto 

ifooaiaponeatoJ^rotolon^toMokitopdoiVMtiaoxoeadoai    Tto  aaar^rxdooB 

tabaoa,  aad  tho  doath  of  Eleaaar,  bapDoaod  wA  ttot  tiaio. 

ImiUoa  ahaadoas  tho  eitlos  of  Epinn  toto  ploadorod  bj  kit  araj.for  toTUf  tatoi 
part  with  Ponout.  Tho  Acluiaai,  sospocted  of  haVtoff  Caroarad  that  priaeo.  are  aeat  to 
koao  to  firo  aa  aeeooat  of  thob  ooaduet.  Tto  toaato  aaaUh  thoa  iato  differea*  towns  of 
lul/,lioa  wtoaoo  tto/  ar*  aot  soCored  to  rstara  homo  till  soroatoaa  jaan  aftor.  Foljbius 
was  of  this  aue^or. 
Ftasias,  )ua^  of  Bith/ak,  goos  to  Hoao.    Kaaaaoi  Idaf  if  Poifaaat  b  aot  ponaittod 

Death  of  Mattothlafc  Jadaa  hiM  sob  Moeoods  hia.  aad  gaiai  aaajr  Tieteriat  oroff  tfas 
ffoaerals  of  Aptloohus 

Aatioehus  Eptphaaes  Is  repalsod  tofbro  Elyaiaia,  whora  to  lalaaded  to  rlander  the  teaple. 
He  aarehM  towkfdt  Judaa,  with  de^a  to  extermtoato  tto  Jews.  Tto  haad  of  Ood  strikes 
hia  oa  the  way,  aad  to  daea  with  tto  aost  oigaitto  tonaoato.  Aatlachiis  Sapator,  his  son. 
soooeedo  hia. 

AatJochus  Eopater  aarehos  acaiast  Jerasaleak  R*  Is  aoaa  after  ohCged  to  retnra  Iato 
Sjrta.  ia  order  to  expel  Philip  of  Aatioch,  wto  had  aade  hiaaelf  aaster  of  bis  capital. 

Diieraace  betweea  Philoaaetor,  kiof  of  Egypt,  aad  Pkyseoot  hit  brother,  which  doeo  aot 
tonaiaate  till  after  the  expiratioa  of  ft  ve  Tears. 

OctoTittS,  ambassador  for  tto  Roaaos  ia  Syria,  la  atatsli 

Deaetriot  Soter,  the  aa  of  Seleueut  Philopator,  fiat  

topt  at  a  hostafe,  to  Syria,  where  ha  oaatet  Aatioahas  Eapator  to  to  pvC  to  death,  aad 
Mixet  tto  throoe. 

Death  of  Jadat  If  acoabaoi. 

Demetriw  is  ackaowledfcd  kiof  of  Syria  by  tto  Boaaaa. 

Death  of  Eameoes,  kiag  of  Pergamot.    Attala  PluhMDaotoriaeeeodt  hia. 

Wartotwoea  Attains  aad  Prusias. 

Alexaador  Bala  pretends  to  be  the  aa  of  Antioehat  Spiphaaei,  aad  ia  that  qadity 


attempts  to  caose  himwlf  to  be  ackaowledged  Iriag  of  SjrHi. 
lorisci       -  -  •         ■-•  ......  m  ^ 

sir  U 

Metellut. 


Andriscos  of  Adramrttinm  mnetoads  to  to  the  aoa  M  Pofeaai,  aad  aadortakoo  to  aa 
himself  to  ba  declared  tiag  of  Maeedoaia.    He  b  coaqaorod,  tdkoa,  aad  teat  to  Rooa  by 


Demetrioi  Soter  b  Idlled  la  a  battle  betweea  hia  aad  Alasaadar  Baku    HU.  death 
leara  tto  lattor  ia  possession  of  the  emj>ire  of  Syria. 

Macedon  is  reduced  into  a  pforinee  of  the  Romao  Eaplre. 

Troub.es  in  Acbua  promotod  by  Dissw  aad  Critolaat.    Tto 
by  the  Romans  are  insulted. 

Metelliis  roes  to  Aebaia,  wtiere  he  gaias  Mreral  adraatagat  OT«r  tto  Aehwaae.    Mnas- 
aios  succeeds  him  {  aad,  after  a  great  battle  aear  Leoeopetrai,  takoe  Coriathk  aad  oatiivly 

imoUsbes  It. 

Greece  b  Mdue4d  Iato  a  Roaaa  ptoriaee,  aador  Ito  aaaa  «f  tto  pwilaeo  of  V^Tia. 


%*  »»qutt  of  tk4  kittery  of  tka  kingi  ofSj/rio  u  mweA  ooi^fintd  /  /or  mUek  romivn  1  jhall 
•yarato  UfromtAmt^tko  Eg^Hant^  m  ordor  to  compMs.tIS  eAroaolofy. 


Tk* 


Sffrim, 


^ypt. 


DemeUma  Ifieatw.  soa  of 
Doaataias  Solen  defeats  Alex- 
aadeir  Bala,  aad  asceadt 


,    ,    ,  ._        I    D«*th  of  Ptolemy ,_ 

Aatlccbos,  suraaaad  Theos.  Iter.    Ptolemy  Physcoa  hit  bio- 
n  of  Bala,  supported  by  Tty-fther  aaoooods  hia. 

phoa.  makes  himself  master  of  I 

part  of  tho  kii^dom.  I 

TryphoB  gets  Jonathoa  iatoi 


the  son 


49* 


^jy^ 


!±&L 


140 


S874 


131 


ISO 


187 


StSO 
3883 


190 
117. 
114 


107 


104 


DoMtrioi  tmnhf 
«   ParthUat.      JkfUt 


hi*  bkiMlt.  mad  pttU  biMt»dMtiH 
mt  PtolMMM.  The  tmt  fel- 
lowmf  1m  nurdan  Ui  nipil 
Aotioehtn,  aftd  Mixes  lh«  Uar- 
*  M  of  Brim. 

AatioehM  SMetei^  tlM  ••• 
cttnd  SOD  of  DemetriiM  Soter. 
nwrrMt  Cl«o|Nttn,  tlM  wifo  af 
Mt  brothar  DMMdioi  Nie«l«r  ( 
mad  aftar  harte  pat  Tnrphon 
to  daatb,  ha  ia  oaaland  Uof 


Aatiochm  Sidataa  badefet 
J«liaanaa  Hyfeaaot  ia  Jama- 
km,  aad  takiH  tha  eily  bj  o»* 


again  in  Syria. 


VhtOtt  !•%■• 


Antiochnt  marehcp  afainit 
tha  Parthiani,  and  fains  nanjr 
adTantaresovertbeia.  They 
itend  back  DaMebriai  the 
followiay. 


Denetiiag  it  killed  by  Alex- 
ander Zebhut,vho  takef  hit 
place,  and  eautat  himself  to  ba 
acknowledged  king  of  Syriv 

Seleueos  V.  eldest  son  of 
Dematriaslflo»tar,  is  declared 
king,  and  soon  %fter  killed  by 
CleopfUjra.  Antioahus  617- 
pas  succeeds  him* 

daopatn  attempts  to  poison 
Grypusand  is  poisoned  hersell 


S901 


9910 
Mil 


108 


101 
•7 
94 


mat 


Death  of  Orrpns.    Seleueas 
nit  son  Kicceeds  him. 
Selencos  is  defeated  by  Eu- 
bes,  aad  bmned  ia  Moptoet- 


taeeaedt  him.     Re  leignt  i 


The  efvehiot  af  Phytooa  at 
Alaxaadria  oblige  most  of  the 
iahabitaalt  to  qnit  the  place. 

(Attaloi  Philometer,  king  of 
Feq^amat,  at  hit  death  leaves 
hb  domiaioBt  U  the  Romaa 
people*       Aiidnaicfs  seiaes 


jaai  them.) 


Zabiiwit  defeated  by  Oiy- 
pas,  aad  diet  taoa  after. 


DMth  •TAtlalat  Uag«# 

Attain,  hit  ■•- 


(Tha  eOBsnl  Perpeana  de- 
feats Andreaicns,  aad  sends 
him  to  Rome.  The  kingdom 
af  Peigramus  is  redaced  the 
year  following  into  a  Romsn 
pvoriac*  by  Maaius  Aauilius.) 

Physcon  repudiates  Cleopap- 
tra,  bu  first  wife,  and  marries 
her  daughter  of  the  seme  name. 
He  is  soon  after  oblijfed  to  fly, 
and  the  Alexandrians  giro 
the  government  to  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  had  repodiated. 

Physcon    re-ascendt   the 
throne  of  £gypi 


Physcoa  i^res  his  daiyhler 
in  marriage  to  Grypas  king  of 
Syria. 


Aatioi^hat  the  Cyxicenian, 
soaof  Cleopatra  imd  Antio- 
chDS  Sidetes,  takes  firms  a- 
gainst  Orypus.  He  has  the 
worst  ia  the  beginaia^;  but 
two  years  after  obliges  his  bro- 


Death  of  Physcoa.  Ptole* 
my  Lathynis  succeeds  hiss. 
Cieopstra,  bis  mother  oblires 
him  to  repudiate  Cleopetra,  nit 
eldest  sister,  end  io  aiarry  So* 
lena.  his  youngest. 

Cleopatra,  queea  of  Egypt^ 


ther  to  divide  the  jpagdom  of  gives  ibe  kii^^dom  of  Cyprus 


Syna  with  him. 


Aatioebos,  brother  of  Se!a- 
nons,  and  seeoad  soii  of  Gry 
pas,  atsmnettho  diadem.  He 
18  presently  after  defeated  by 
Evsebet,  aad  drowaed  ia  the 


Aatioehai  th«  Cy«leeala»: 

Imit  to  daatb. 
Aatioebos  Kusabet,  the  toa 


defeated,  aail  1 


of  the  Cyxiceni»a,«Mtat  him- 
leb  to  be  4eelai«4  kiag .  He 
marriet  Seleaa  tlm  widow  of 
OiXpat. 


to   Alexander,  her    yonagett 
-a, 

Cieopstra  drives  Lathytoi 
out  of  Agrpii  aad  places  hit 
brother  Alexander 
throne. 

Signal  vic^ryof  Lathyrns 
over  Alexander  kiag  vl  tho 
Jews,  upoB  the  baalfsof  the 
Jordan. 

Cleopatra  forces  Lathyrns  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Ptofemait, 
aad  takes  that  city  herself. 

Cleopatra  takes  her  daugh* 


tor  Seleaa  fram  Lathyrns,  aad 
akes    ikor  many  Aatioebos 
the  Cysieeaiaa. 


4ao 


Jjiytai 


3914 


ymmmthm  hanaf  b—m  ta-FartHia 
kM  b^  th«  ParUiMM,  Aatioeb-  btai  iip< 
ui  DiMjrniM,  Um  fifth  Ma  of  kfUr. 
Qrrpw.  M  Mi  aiioo  Um  Utfone, 
•ad  kiXUd  Ike  Mlowii^  ymr. 

Tbm  Sjiiaat  weary  of  m  bm- 
99331  13  mf  ehaafca,  cbooM    Tif raoct.  Ja,  wImn 
luof  of  Araieaia,forUieirkiBf.  C4    " 
He  reif  «•  IbaitBeD  ymn  bj  a 
wicmmj. 


9P71 

3073' 

i374 


304*' 


rrasj-js^ 


*jpfia. 


if  (irypVi  iu«c««-4l  biffb 
kiiqt^  Bl  Ll«hutci»,  bj  (ba  ai^l  of 

L«tllf  firl. 


Tigrmaw 
bitricarojr 


t  i«eaUa  Ma^daloa 
ia  Syria. 


UetDBlriuK,  nlina  b    tbe 


Uwcaa  twayaara 


Aatiochas  AiiaticiM  take* 
peatawioa  of  Syria,  aod  reif  aa 
four  years. 
I  PMopey  deprive*  Aatioekaa 
iAiialicas  of  bu  domiaioaa,  aad 
frcifiTee*  Syria  into  a  Ronaa 
Ipn.ii'iDCe* 


Clcopatnu 

Aleiaoiter   ij  aS|M;1le(),  and 
diti,  tftftA  af|£r,    itMiiijwvM  if 


Lathyrea  nriat  Thabes  in 
Efypt,  wbere  tke  rebela,  whoai 
he  had  before  defeated,  kad 
takea  refuge. 

Death  of  Latkirraa.     Alex- 

ider  il.aoB  of  Alexaader  I. 
uader  tbe  protectioa  of  Sylla, 
if  elected  king. 

Death  of  Nicaawdea,  ki^  of 
Bithyoia.  Hi*  kiofdom  and 
Cyrcnaica  are  reduced  into  Ko- 
naa  provinces  tbe  saoae  year. 

Alcaaader  is  driven  oat  of 
Egypt.  Ptolemv  Auletes  na- 
tural soa  of  Lathyrqs  is  set  in 
hii  place. 


j^aL. 


Thm  ItpiDftqt  dcpne  Piukmy,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  seiae  that  island.    Cato  is  chaiigtd  vitii 
Plolcmj  Aukici  ii  obliged  to  Jij  from  Bgypt*    Berenice,  tbe  eldest  of  his  danghtexs,  isde- 

eLuvil  queea  ld  hif  »lrad. 

Gabtaiu^  m.nA  Ani^ny  r«ttQra  Acrltites  to  the  entire  possesion  of  bis  dominiona. 

DffBib  ttf  Piotpmy  Auleiet.      He  leaves  his  doaainioas  to  his  eldest  son  aad  bis  eldest 
d■uphlt^^,  Iba  riniDiij  deQ'|)Ktrm. 

PoDVbiaui  KDd  Acbillut  ihe  youog  king's  gnardiajM,  deprive  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the 
govcjninEDL,  Pfnd  drire  hcf  out  ol  ^ypit. 

r>«ftifa  of  tbe  kia^  of  K^  ^i.    tiSBsar  places  Cleopatra  upon  the  throne,  with  Ptoteasy  her 
yo^rnt^eil  brother^ 

C.'lrDpsira  ivDiwni  berbraiher  whea  J)e  comes  of  ue  to  share  the  sovereign  auUuHrify 
cording  to  the  iawt-    She  af^cnvards  declares  for  the  Roman  triumviri. 

Clcupain  foti  to  Adtony  at  Tanus  in  Cilicia.    She  gains  tbe  ascendant  of  him,  a&d  ear- 
riFi  him  w1tb  httm  AkiaodriSi. 

ADt«<jir  mek^k  iitrBiir<|f  muter  of  Armenia,  and  brings  the  kiiv  prisoner  to  Cleopatra.    Core- 
astJiOfi  c»r  ClFQpstn  and  ».U  ber  children. 

Rujitur«  h«iw«en  Gmim.r  «ad  Antony.    Cleopatra  accompanias  the  latter,  who  repadiates 
Oct* Fin,  at  Atbcdti 

Clropitrm  Aici  At  thft  bettl«  of  Actiom.    Antony  follows  her,  aad  tiierebj  abaadons  the  vic- 
lory  to  Cieiiir, 

AnUrny  dies  in  tbe  anni  ofCleopetra.      '^*'  ' 

CKuriniki--ihims«trirtaiii!ralA  lexandiim.   Cleopatra  kills  bereclf.    Egypt  is  reduced  into 

Kqiiikcl  praviuec. 


Cajtpadoeidu 


Arianithes  T-  wm  the  fint  kijtg  of  Cavaar 
docia^  He  reLgned  Jointly  with  hii  brother  Ho- 
lopherort. 

ArimrMTlii  M ,.  ^DD  &f  tbe  f  nr  Hewaade< 
pfiTcd  of  hit  Aomintann  by  Pcrdiccas,  who  set 
Kumenri  on  tbe  Lhronti. 

Ariiir>the^  LM-  asneudt  tbe  throne  of  Cappa- 
do^lB   dWr  the  dcatii  of  Pcrdlecai  and  £»• 


PontH$, 


Tbe  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  founded  by  Da- 
rius  tbe  sou  of  Hystaspes,  in  the  year  8490. 
Artabaaos  was  the  first  king  of  it.  Little  ia 
known  of  his  successors,  till  the  time  of  Mitbri- 
dates. 

Mitbridates  I.  He  is  commonly  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  kii^dom  of  Pontus. 

Ariobarsanes,   He  raifas  96  years. 

Mithridaus  II.    He  nifas  S5  yeank 


Hitbndates  III.  reigas  36  years.  The  rsigni 
of  tbe  three  kiags  who  succeeded  bim,  inrlnde 
tbe  space  of  one  hundred  years.    The  last  of; 


i 


iWMsn 


481 


33] 

£C 

Vappaddein.                                   Parthia-n  Krnptrtr                                            p9mht0.                    | 

3fU 

aw 

Anumtbei  tVv 

Anmcti  I.    fnuo^er  of   th« 
Panhian  cmpin. 

Artacei  H^  brathef    U>  tk* 
liin. 

PriapatiDs. 

them  was  Mithridates  IV.  gnet 
Great. 

Hbraatu  I. 

19  H 

190 

Af^vttbei  V. 

aatfl 

135 

PhanweM,   worn  ot  Mithri- 

1J140 

Ili4 

Mhfarjdatet  I. 

datet  IV. 

3fl42 

ms 

Ariftntbfli    VL    «iiRiiiDet] 

aaw 

131 

Philopnior. 

PhTHSUi  IL 

Mithridatet  T.    nniMM4 

9S7S 

1-39 

Afiaratbef  VIL 

Artabanus.     After  •   r*rj 

ETerrttet. 

sasi 

133 

short  reign,  he  is  socceeded  by 
Mithridates  11.  who  reigM  40 

Mithridatet   VI.   Mnaaed 

the  Great. 

3913 

91 

Ariarmthet  Vllf.     Mithri- 
lifttet,  kiof  of  Pontw,  puU  him 
to  4eath,  rati  teU  hii  ton  upon 
th«throoe.    Soon  nfter,  Aria- 
r«thes  IX.  takes  Cappadocia 
fRHB  the  100  of  Mithridatet, 

years. 

Mithridatet  teiset  Cappado- 
cia, and  naket  hit  mn  kiag 
of  it. 

r 

who  i«  preaantlr  after  re-ettab- 

lishcd  by  bit  fatbefi 

3914 

90 

SjrUa   Mtera    Cappadocia, 

drives  the  son  of  Mithridates 

out  of  it,  aod  sets  Anobaraanes 

I.  apon  the  throne. 

Tig^raoes.  king  of  Armeaia, 

3^15 

89 

Mttasehirc»,  and  after  him 

Beginning  «f  the  war  ba- 

drires  Ariobarxaoes  out  of  Cap- 

tween  Mithridatet  and  tka  lU- 

padociar  aod  reinsUtes  the  son 

reign  about  90  years. 

mans. 

1916 

8i 

of  Mithridatet. 

Mithridatet  causes  all  tba 
Romans  in  Asia  Minor  to  be 
massRcred  in  one  day. 

Archelaus,  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridates,  seiset 
Athens  and  most  of  the  cities 
of  Greece. 

3917 

87 

Sylla  is  charged  with  the 
war  Against  Mithridatet.  He 
retakes  Athens    after   a  long 

3913 

86 

Victory  of  Sylla  OTor  the 
;en«rals  of  Mithridatet  near 
yheronesu    He  gaint  a  tecobd 

battle    soon    after   at    Orcho- 

menos. 

3990 

34 

Trenty  of  peace  between 
Mithridates  and  Sylla,  which 
terminated  the  war. 

3931 

83 

Mithridatet  puU  hit  toa  to 

3926 

78 

Sylla  obliges  Mithridates  to 
saoes.    Tigraoes   dispossesses 

death. 
Second  war  between  Mithri- 

dates and  the  Romans.  It  last- 

him of  it  a  second  time.    After 

ed  nearly  three  years. 

3938 

-76 

the  war  with  Mithridates,  Pom- 
pej    reinstates    Ariobarzaoes. 
His  reign,  and  the  very  short 

Mithridates  makes  an  alli- 
ance with  Sertorius. 

3929 

75 

Beginning  of  the  third  war 

one  of  his  son,  cootinoes  down 

of  Mithridates  against  the  Ro- 

to about  the  year  3963. 

mans.  LucuUus  and  Cotta  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man army. 

CotU  It  defeated  by  tea  and 
land,  and  forced  to  shut  him- 

3V3Q 

74 

^ 

self  up  in  Cbalcedon.     Lucul- 

lut  foet  to  his  aid. 

Mithridates  forms  the  siege 

:3031 

73 

of  Cyjsicum.    LucuUus  obli|;es 

him  to  raise  it  at  the  end  of  two 

years,  and  pursues  and  beats 
him  near  the  Granicira. 

3933 

7 

Mithridates  defeated  in  the 
plains  of  Cabir«.  He  retires 
to  Tigrsnes. 

3034 

7M 

Locullus  declares  waratrainn 

t«3& 

69 

Phraales  III.  who  assumes 

Tigranes,  and  toon  after  de- 

(■  ati  him,  and  taket  Tigrai  o- 

4M  nmtmm 


nn 


C7 


iMoS 


ITJi 


III.  Jtetopot 
to  aMth  bj  Cmmim. 

AnantiMs  X. 

M .  Aatooy  Jriret  Ariarmtbet 
iMit  of  CappaJoeaa*  aad  Mts 
iArolMlMH  M  Im«  plM«.  Oa 
liM  Am%\k  of  tkat  prtoco,  whteh 
happoDed  ia  tho  joar  of  tbo 
worU  4008,  Cappadoeta  wm 
rtdacad  to  a  Roiaaa  pfOTinco, 


Uto  caaitol  of  Aimomo 
Laeolhw    dofiMto    TifTaaes 
aad  Xithridatei,  who  had  jo'io- 


MithiMatM.  tldotC   Ma 
Phraatoo. 

Ofodet.  . 

CJaforUmate   ospoditioa   of 
CfaMo*  ocaiaM  tho  ParthiaM 


ToBtidiao,  ir«Mnl  of  tlM  lU- 

Biaj»«,  faias  a  rietoryovor  tfao 

Paithiaat.  which  rotriovot  the 

OalhoMor  thof  bad  lort  at  tho  hat- 

UoofCaffTto. 


Syrmew 


fltjraeuM  i«  said  to  hare  been  founded  in  the 
j«ar  of  tbo  world  S39S ;  bofor*  ChrUt  709. 


i«4     Fint  appoavaaea  of  Ooloa. 


3M3 


3589 
5592 


S50S 
3595 


9000  4fM 


Ama^a. 

Mhbridatoe  recoren  allbU 

Naiaiaat,  ■  eoMequaooo  of 
tba  taiaaadentoodiofe  that  take 
placo  ia  the  Roawo  amy. 

"oapof  b  appointed  la  wie- 
I  LoealbM.  Ho  gaioe  ma- 
advaatafof  .  ovor  llithh- 
(dates,  aad  oblifes  him  to  fly. 

Tifraaes  Murenden  hioitelf 
to  Poaipof. 

Poaipej  aahee  biaMelf  aiaa- 
tar  of  Caiaa.  ia  which  the  trea- 

■•■  of  M ithridateo  were  laid 

I. 

Death  of  Mitbridatet.  Phai^ 
aaeat  hii  eon,  whom  the  arinjr 
had  oloetod  kin^,  mbmita  hu 
penon  aad  domiwiont  to  the 
lUMaaaOs 


CarikmfT' 


Carthare  was  foooded  in  the  Tear  of  1 
orid  31M,  before  Christ  846. 


worid 

First  treaty  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romano.  It  appears  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  carried  their  arms  into  Sicily  before  this 
treaty,  as  they  wore  in  possession  of  part  of  it 
when  itwas  concluded :  bat  what  year  they  did 
so  b  not  known. 

The  Carthaf  iaiaas  aako  aa  alliaoca  < 
Xerxes. 

The  Carthariidaas,  under  Amikar,  attack 

Oeloa  b  eleetad  kiof  of  Syraeoia.  Ha  reifos  the  Oreeki  •etued  ia  Sicily.  Thoy  aia  beaten 

re  or  six  years.  by  Oelon. 

Hiero  I.    He  reigns  11  years. 

Thrasybolus.  Ia  a  year's  time  ho  b  expeDed 
hj  his  subjects. 

The  Syracasans  enjoy  their  liber^  daring 
fixtr  years. 

The  Athenians,  assisted  by  the  people  of  Se- 
gesta,  undertake  the  ri«ge  of  Syracuse  under 
their  general  Nicias.  They  are  obliged  to 
raise  it  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  Syraca- 
sans pursue  and  defeat  them  entirely. 

Beginning  of  Dionrvios  the  Klder. 

Dionysius,  after  hann|[  deposed  the  ancient 
^agisfxates  of  Syracuse,  is  placed  at  tiie 
oi  the  new  ones,  and  soon  after  causes  himself 
to  bo  declared  geaeralissimo. 

Rerolt  of  the  Syraensans  against  Dionysius, 

updn  ftcct^uit  of  t^*^  ttliinff  of  tSeli  by  the  Car- 
ibag^taimt-  It  if  fi?Uow«:d  bjT  a  inniy  of  peace 
i>etiiv«eD  ibe  Csrt>tL!^iniAai  nnd  5rr*cusans,  by 
om  oF  ibe  conHiLinni  of  which  SjrEacuse  is  to 
contiBue  ID  iuh]ecli«D  to  Dlonjiim.  Ho  eotab- 
Ijihet  tti<  lyraonf  in  bli  owd  pftnoni 

New  ifDubIca  »tH;fractii^  sf^jtiriiit  Dionysius. 
Hb  fiad»  mcsflt  to  pi^t  mo  end  to  ihea. 

Diadjiia*  mAkes  fit]  »t  preparations  for  a  BOW 
war  with  tha  CajihagLDiaaiH 


The  CarthagSniaof  tend  troops  nndor  Han- 1 

bal,  to  aid  the  people  of  Segesta  against  the  • 

Syracur 


Haaatbal  and  Imilcon  are  sent  to  conquer  Si- 
cily. They  open  the  campaign  with  the  siege 
of  Agrigentnm. 


The  war  carried  on  hj  the  Carthagiai^.  ••■ 
Sieilr  b  termiaatod  bj  a  traatj  of  peace  with 
the  Sr—^ — 


I 


%fM«««. 


tnvjMtA 


1 


43S 


GvfA^vm. 


war*  which  Dio-  »■ 


1f«»MV«  of  an  th«  CMTlhaf  iaiaas  ia  Sicily, 
Miowad  by  a  4eelaratioa  of  war,  which  '^' 
•▼liui  e«iiM4  to  be  aisoif  ed  to  tbam  by  a 
aid,  wham  he  daapatched  to  Carthafa. 

9615  9W     DiMyMin  tokat  Rhafiua  by  eafttolalioa. 
The  aast  yaar  h«  braak*  th«  treaty,  asd  aakat 

hiflMelf  loastor  of  it  af  aia  by  foree. 

9019  979  1>eath  of  Dtoaysim  the  Slder.  Hie  mb, 
Dionysiat  the  Touoger,  nieceed*  him.  By  the 
adriee  of  Dion,  hi*  brothar^in-law,  he 
Plato  to  cooae  to  bii  court.  , 

^  DioB  baaiihed  by  tbe  order  of  DioBynttt,  t*- 
tiree  iato  Pelopoaaeaae. 

9t49i99l     Dioayrins  makes  Ante  hb  iitter«  the  wife 

Dioa,  marry  Ttmoeratoe,  ooe  of  hit  friendi. 
That  treatment  makes  Dwn  resolve  to  attack 
the  tyrant  by  open  force. 

9944(900     Dion  oblif es  Dionysios  to  abaodoa  Syracasa. 
He  sets  sail  for  luir. 
ChllippttS  causes  Pion  to  be  assassinated,  and 
himself  nwster  of  Syracuse,  where  ke 


9654  SM 


reuroi 

Uipparinos,  brother  of  Dlonysins  the  Tonar- 
er,  dnres  Callippos  out  of  Sy racnse,  and  estab- 
lishes himself  in  BIS  place  for  two  years. 

Dionysias  reinstated. 


9656 


3657  347 
3658 


The  Syraeasaas  call  in  Timoleon  to  their  aid. 


Dionysias  is  forced  by  Tiaioleon  to  sarrenderW 
hisaself,  and  retire  to  Corinth. 

t  Syracuse,  and  ngn 


iskee  tyranny  at 
thraof  hout  Sicily,  tiM  liberty  of  which  he  re- 


3685 


3794  989 


Af  athodes  maket  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 


87-27 
3739 


Hieve  aad 


legion  seiMc  BhefHOi  by  tmneh- 


3736  969 

3741  i6S 

3743  361 

S74S 

3748 
3750  3S4 


masistrates  by  the  Srracusan  troops. 
Hiero  is  declared  IriaK  by  the  Syraeusans. 


Appi'is  Claudius  goes-  to  Sicily  to  aid  the 
-mertines  against  tbe  Carthafiniaas.     "-- 
who  was  iU  irrt  against  him,  comas  t 
lommodation  with  him,  and  makes  an 


iihUcoQ  goes  to  Sicily  wtih  anaMiy  to  e 
a  the  war  against  Dioweius.    It  srtsisH 

T  iTO 


Second  tfsatv  of  peace  cendnded  between: 
~       ins  and  ^ 


the  Romans  and  Carthaginians* 

The  Carthaginians  make  a  neW  attempt  to 
'  le  Sicily.  They  om  defeated  by  Timole- 
.  who  wes  seat  by  the  Coriathians  to  the  aid 
the  Syraeusans. 

Hanno  a  eitiaea  of  Carthage,  forms  the  de> 
of  making  himself  «aeter  el  his  country. 

aid 


Embasty  of  Tjn  to  Carthage,  ti 
'ainst  Aiezander  the  Oreat* 


against 


Beginning  of  the  wars  between  Aa 
mans  and  Agatbecles  in  Sicily  and 


Cartha- 
Africa. 


The  CarHiagiaians  send  Mega  wi 
to  aid  the  Romans  against  Pyniiui. 


accommodation 

aace  with  the  Romans. 


3756 


Beginmw  of  the  first  Panic  w»r  with  tha 
Hie-  Romans,    it  continues  twenty  four  yeers. 

The  Reaaans  besiege  the  Carthagiaiaas  ia 
Agrigeatam,  and  take  tbe  city  after  a  siege  of 
seiren  months. 

Sea-ight  betweea  the  Romans  and  Cathagi- 
niaas,  aear  the  Coast  of  Mvle. 

8ea-5rht  near  Ecnomus  in  Sicily. 

Reguios  in  Africa.    He  is  lakea  ornonen 

Xanthippus  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  Certhop 
ginians. 

Regulds  Is  sent  to  Rome  to  propose  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  At  his  retam  the  Certh*> 
ginians  pat  him  to  death  with  the  nwst  cruel 
tormente. 

Siege  of  Lilybmom  by  the  Romans. 


Hiefo 
thalbfeign 


wads  the  Carthaginians  aid  against 


9W7IS7 
3776  338 


Vol.  IV. 


Defeat  of  th^  Carthaginians  near  the 
of  .%gates,  followed  by  a  treaty,  whiclr|Nits  aa 
end  to  the  first  Punic  war. 

War  of  Libya  agaiast  the  foreign  BMreena» 
ri^ts.  It  continues  three  years  and  four  month^ 

Tbe  Carthaginians  give  ua  Sardinia  to  tin 
Romans,  and  engare  to  pay  them  I30A  tolento. 

Amilcar  is  killed  in  Spein.    Asdnibal,  hie 
son-in-law,  succeeds  him  in  the  conunand  of  the 


lanniba]  is  sent  into  Spain  at  the  request  &t 
his  uncle  Asdnibal. 


98 


4J4 


"mtABLk, 


tq 


GsrtiUf*. 


tIMlM 


A«dnrf)al*s  death.  Hamnb*!  is  na^*  general 
of  th«  armr  in  hU  ttead. 


fl7t6 
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Riefo  MM  to  MMCt  tlM  eooMl  Tib.  SenprD- 
,  to  omr  hia  lu*  lemeM  ax^iMt  th«  Car- 


nifin 


thagipiawi 


Si«|^  of 

Be|;iniiiiif  of  the  second  Fmie  war,  wlileb 
continoet  ■erenteea  year*. 

Hannibal  enters  Italy,  and  faiaa  tfM  battles 
of  Ticious  and  Trebia. 

Battle  of  ThrasT 

Hannibal  deceirat  Fabtns  at  the  atnit  of 


97l9(il5|    Doatb  of  Hiofo.    HkioojaMS,  his  fraodson 
suecead*  bim. 

Hieronrmns  abaodoos  tbo  par^  of  tiie  Ro- 
laas,  and  enters  iato  an  alliaaee  witb  Hanni- 
bal.    He  is  assassinated  soon  after.     His  death 
u  followed  with  great  troubles  to  8]rrae«se. 


S790  714 


MareeHns  takes  Sjnem^,  after  a  nof*  ( 
three  years. 


CarljUfs! 


Cn.  Seipio   defeats   the 
Spain. 

Battle  of  CaaasB.    Haaoibal 
after  this  battle. 


retimtoC^aa 


of  Seipi 


Asdr^bal  Is  defeated  ia  8paia  b/  tha  tw» 


The  two  Scipioe  are  killed  ia  Spai^ 

The  RooMas  besiege  Capoa. 

Haaaibal  adTaaces  to  ttssw,  aad  besieges  it.  The  RaaMas  seta  after  take  Cafoa. 

y 
Asdrebal  eaters  Italy.    He  is  defeated  by  the  eoasal  Ltrins,  whom  the  other  coosid,  Ifen, 


}Q5|    Seipio  nMkes  htaself  ssaster  of  all  Spaia.    He  is  aaade  eouul  the  year  fellowiag,  aad  goes 
lo  Africa. 
SfKNt^Jhl     Haaaibal  is  reeaUad  to  the  aid  of  his  eonntiy. 

JO  I     Interview  of  Hannibal  and  Seipio  ia  Alriaa,  leUowad  by  a  bloady  battle,  la  mh&th  the  Ro- 
ans gain  a  eonplete  riotory. 
>dO     Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Carthagiaiaas  aad  Roaiens,  which  pots  aa  aad  to  the  second 

Ponic  war. 
Fifty  years  elapsed  betweea  the  end  of  tiie  second  aad  thebeginmag  of  the  third  Punic 
ar*. 
HannH>al  is  made  pnator  of  Carthage,  and  reforms  the  eoarts  of  kwtiee  and  tim  finances. 

After  baring  exercised  that  office  two  years,  he  retires  to  king  Aatiechos  t  Epbesos,  whom  1m 

adrises  to  canrj^  the  war  into  Italy, 
loterriew  ot  Hannibal  and  Seipio  at  Epbesos. 

Hannibal  takes  refqge  in  the  islaad  of  Crete,  to  avoid  being  delirered  np  to  the  Romans. 

Hauiiba]  abandons  the  island  of  Crete,  to  take  refqge  with  Pmsias,  long  of  Bithyoia. 

Death  of  HannibaL 


Stan 

3856 

8856 
S85<) 


The  Romans  send  commissioners  into  Africa,  to  adjudge  tfie  difereaees  which  had  arisen 
between  the  CartbH^tans  and  Masinissa. 

Second  embassy  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Africa,  to  make  new  iaqnirtes  into  tiie  difereM>es 
existing  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masinissa. 

1491  Beginning  of  the  third  Pozuc  war.    It  continues  a  little  mora  than  foor  years. 

148  Carthage  is  besieged  by  the  Romans. 

146  Seipio  the  Younger  is  made  consid.  aad  receives  the  commaad  of  the  anny  bafora  Carthage. 

145  Seipio  takes  and  entirely  demolishes  Carthage. 

/ 
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INDEX. 


AB 


AC 


A-BAN'TI-DAS  makes  taimaelf  tyrant  of  Bi- 
eyOQ,  Hi.  985. 

AImu,  king  of  Angoa,  i.  413. 

Al>-do-Ion'y-niU8  ia  nincedupon  the  throne  of  Sidon 
•eafnA  his  will,  Ui.  110;  his  answer  to  Alexan- 
der, ibid. 

A-be'lox,  a  Spaniard,  his  treachery,  i.  231. 

Ah-ra-da'tes,  Idng  of  Susiana,  engages  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Cyrus,  l.  333;  he  is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Thymbra,331. 

Al)ra-hain  goes  to  Egypt  with  Sarah,  i.  130 ;  the 
Scripture  places  him  very  near  Nimrod;  and 
why,  373. 

A-broc'o-mas,  one  of  the  genetais  of  Artazerzes 
Mnemon^s  army,  marches  against  Cyriis  tlie 
younger,  ii.  350. 

AvM-lom,  brotlier  oi  Alexander  Jannaos,  It. 
371 ;  he  ia  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 373. 

Ab-Q-ti'tes,  governor  of  Susa  for  Darius,  surren- 
ders that  place  to  Alexander,  iii.  143 ;  who  makes 
him  governor  of  Surinam,  143. 

A-by'doe,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  Philip,  iv.  9, 
ice. ;  Uagical  end  of  that  city,  11. 

An^ad'e-my,  founded  at  Alexandria  under  the 
name  of  Museum,  iii.  306. 

Ac-ar-na'ai-ans,  people  of  GreecOi  th^  courage, 
Ui.  433. 

Ac'ci-us.    See  Attieus. 

A-cbc'ans.  settled  by  Acheus  in  Peloponnesus,  i. 
415;  institution  of  their  ...--. 


nwealth,iii.364; 
their  government,  cities  of  which  the  Achnan 
league  is  formed  at  first,  ibid. ;  cities  which  join 
it  afterwards,  ibid. ;  chiefb  who  rendered  the  re- 
public so  ilouripbing,  431,  43&  The'  Achcans 
enter  into  a  war  with  Sparta,  384 ;  afker  sufibr- 
ing  many  losses  they  call  in  Antigraius  to  their 
aid,  387 ;  in  a  war  witb  the  ^tolians,  tliey  liavc 
recourse  to  Philip,  413;  they  declare  for  the  Ro- 
mans against  that  prince,  iv.  34 ;  they  join  with 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  56 ;  their  cruel 
treatment  of  many  Spartaiis,  81 ;  they  subject  the 
MeesenianS)  97 ;  they  send  deputies  to  Rome  con- 
cerning Sparta,  100 ;  Cailicrates,  one  of  their  de- 
putiM,  betrays  them,  ibid. ;  they  resolve  to  share 
with  the  Romans  in  the  dangers  of  the  war 
against  Perseus,  166;  they  are  suspected  by  the 
Romans,  199 ;  cruel  treatment  of  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ibid.;  troubles  in  Achaia,  311 ;  the  Acheans 
declare  war  aniinat  the  Lacedsmonians,  ibid. ; 
they  insult  the  Roman  commissioners,  ibid.;  tliey 
engage  BcBOtiaandChalcis  to  join  them,  313;  tliey 
are  defeated  by  Metullus,  313;  and  afterwards  by 
Mummius,  ibid.  &c ;  Achaia  is  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province,  315. 

A-chs'me-nes,  brother  of  Xerzes,  ii.  46. 

A-ehs'me-nea,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnenion,  is 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  army  sent  by  that  pripce 
against  I^t,  Ii.  106 ;  he  is  kUled  in  a  battle,  ibid. 


A-che'us,  son  of  Xuthus,  founder  of  the  Acta 
ans,  i.  414. 

A-clw'us,  cousin  of  Seleueus  Ceraunus,  has  Iha 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  in.  389; 
he  avenges  the  death  of  that  prince.  Hiid. ;  he  re- 
fuses the  crown,  and  preserves  it  for  Antiochua 
the  Great,  ibid. ;  his  fidelity  to  that  prince,  400; 
he  revolts  against  Antiochus,  404 ;  his  power, 
ibid. ;  he  is  betrayed,  and  delivered  u 


,     .  uptoAntla- 

ehus,  and  put  to  death,  410. 
A-chai'a,  so  caUed  ftom  Acheus.    See  Achcant, 

i.  414. 
A-chaKni-ans,  comedy  of  Aristophanes;  extract 

from  it,  i.  68, 09. 
A-chil'las,  young  Ptolemy's  guardian,  iv.  389;  ha 

asMBSinates  Pompey,ibid.;  beisputto  ieath,398. 
Acb'o-ris,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  457. 
Acli-ra-di'na,  one  of  tlie  quarters  of  the  dty  of  1^ 

racuse,  description  of  it,  ii.  191. 
Ac-i-cho'ri-us,  aenerai  of  the  Gauls  makes  aa  Ir- 
ruption into  Macedonia,  iii.  333 ;  tfaenmto6ree«t, 

ibid. ;  he  perishes  there,  333. 
A-ciri-us  (Manius)  is  appointed  to  command  fai 

Greece  against  Antiochus,  iv.  57 ;  he  defeats  that 

prince  near  Tliermopyls,  59;  ha  subjects  tlia 

iGtoUans,  60. 
A-cil'i-tts,  a  young  Roman,  his  stratagam  to  naU^ 

Perseus  quit  his  asylum,  iv.  185. 
A-eris'i-us,  king  of  Argon,  i.  413. 
A-crot'a-tes,  son  of  Areus,  king  of  Spaita,  iiL  tA\ 

valour  of  that  young  orince,  343. 
Ac'ti-um,  city  famous  for  Antony's  def^jO,  iv.  408. 
A'da  continued  in  the  government  of  Carta,  i^br 

the  death  of  Iridous  her  husband,  iii.  93. 
Ad-her'bal,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  defeali 

the  Romans  at  sea.  i.  195. 
Ad  i-man'tes  is  appointed  general  of  the  Athenlaaa 

after  the  batUe  of  Arglnuse.  IL  998;  by  what 

means  he  escapes  death  after  his  defeat  at  iBgoa- 

potamus,  333. 
Ad-mb'tuB,  king  of  the  Molossians,  gives  ThemSa- 

tocles  refuge,  ii.  90;  he  is  intimidated  by  the 

Athenians,  and  sends  him  away,  96. 
Ad-me'tus,  ofiicer  in  Alexander's  army,  iii.  117. 
A-do'nis.    Feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  -at 

Athens,  ii.  185. 
A-dore'.    Etymology  of  that  word,  i.  395. 
Ad- ver'sl-ty.    It  exalts  the  glory  of  a  prince,  i.  35t; 

train  of  adversity,  ii.  336. 
i&ac'i-das,  son  of  Arymbas,  khig  of  Epirus,  Is 

driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  the  intrigues  of 

PbiUp  king  of  Macedonia,  iii.  53;  he  reasceu^ 

the  throne,  ibid. 
iE-ac'i-dei«,  king  of  Epims,  is  banished  by  his  own 

subjects,  iii.  S». 
iE'ge-ua,  king  of  Athens,  L  419- 
iE-^'na,  a  Uttle  island  near  Athans,  H.  37, 
^'gos-pot'a-mus,  fhmous  for  I^ysander's  vtciory 

over  the  Atbeolaiis,  iL  SSL 
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tteatyof 


Bi-o-kw>it,  (DohMmA  «NMDl.4eduw 

tooj,  Md  radraa  10  hte,  Iv.  «iL 
JTo-Ac,  dlidect.  L  414  _ 

JK'o'liM,  too  of  HeOnMii 
^'rmof  Nitnwir.t. 

«ri. 

iBi'tlil-MO.AtbOBtano 
eomiplMl  l^r  Mrittp**  mid,  ill.  47, 49, 61 .  ««  •«- 
c«Hi  PemoothMwo,  •?;  bo  k  eMl,BBd  rodrco 
Into  bonMment,  68. 

irMp,thePhi7|l«i,lrithiMt7,l.4IO;  bofocolo 
CbeeowtorCraMio.4U;  boloo 
boen  the  inveBtor  of  ftMao,  Ibid. 

A-Id1I>«,  one  ofdwprtaelpilMnaofGiwoo,  1.406. 

^B-to'tt-AM.    War  of  iIm  J^dIUim  agaliMC  the 
■ad  PMttp,  m.  411;  prawmta  for  • 
r  pMM  becweeo  tbem,  434 ;  UM  ^tottaiu 
iamam  ogidMl  Pldttm438;  tbmf  make 
MMO  whb  tbat  pvinco,  451 ;  they  declare  ftfainft 
bm  fcr  tbe  RoaaB8,W.  17,85 ;  ibef  condemn  the 
I  Philip  and  the  Bomane,  34 ; 
'  e  Demetriae,  Chal- 
bery,58;  they  call 
__  9  af  aInM  the  Romano,  54 ; 

Ibqr  oflfer  to  wibmit  to  the  Bonana,  6]/;  and  can- 
not obtain  peace,  6S;  the  eenate,  at  tlie  requent 
of  the  Athenlane  and  Rhodlana,  aflerwarde  yiant 
ltthem,80;  cruel  treatment  of  them  by  tbe  Bo- 
mans,  ISO,  196. 

ATrl-ca,  dtocoveied  by  tbe  care  of  Necbao,  i.  141 ; 
Hanno  Mile  lonnd  It  by  order  of  tbe  amaie,  100. 

Ag-a-roeni'mMi.  kinc  of  Mycenc,  i.  418. 

Af-a-rla'ta,  wife  of  lienelee ;  berlbtber*i  eondva 
In  choosing  her  a  buipand,  1. 437. 

A'gatb'o-cki  aeiieo  tlie  tyranny  of  Syracuee,  L 179 ; 
it.  336;  bis  expedltionfi  againrt  the  Cartbaclniane 
in  Sidly  and  in  Africa,  i.  180,  Jec  ;  he  brinsi  over 
Ophellaa  to  hie  etde,  and  then  putt  him  to  death, 
181 ;  mieerable  end  of  that  tyrant,  184, 

A-cath'o-cleB,  fovenor  of  Paitbia  for  Antioeboe, 
iTi.351. 

A-gath'o-clM,  brother  or  Afathodea,  111.410;  hie 
ascendant  over  Ptolemy  PUtopator,  ibid. ;  bis 
measures  for  obtaining  the  tuition  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  Ir.  7 ;  be  perishes  miserably,  8. 

A-gathVelea,  concnbine  of  Ptolemy  PhU«M|»r, 
ffl.  4t0 ;  miserable  end  of  that  woman,  iy.  6. 

Aif^las  of  NanpaetBs,  smbamador  from  the  allies 
to  PhUip :  wisdom  of  bis  disoouiee,  iU.  4S8. 

A-fei^-laus  is  elected  kii«  of  Sparta,  U.  278 ;  bis 
education  and  chsracter,  S73 ;  he  setsoutfor  Asia, 
975;  he  diflfers  with  Lysander,  836;  his  expedi- 
tions in  Asia,  876,  Jfcc. ;  0naiia  appidntt  him  ge- 
n«ralissimo  by  sea  and  land.  880 ;  he  commissiona 
Msander  to  command  the  fleet  in  Ms  stead,  ibid. : 
his  taiterview  with  Pharnabasos,  881 ;  tbe  epliori 
recaU  him  to  the  aid  of  his  country,  884;  hUready 
Obedience,  ibid. ;  he  gaine  a  victory  over  tbe  The- 
bans  at  Coronea,  in  which  he  is  wonndedf  886. 
987;  he  returns  to  Sparta,  ibid. ;  be  always  re- 
tains his  ancient  manners,  ibid. ;  he  discovers  the 
consplraey  formed  by  Lysander,  888 ;  different 
expeditions  of  Agesilaus  in  Greece,  ibid.:  he 
causes  his  brother  Telutias  to  be  appointed  ad- 
miral, ibid. ;  Sphodrias  is  acquitted  by  bismeans, 
43EI;  Antalcides  raUies  him  unon  his  being 
wounded  by  the  Thebans,  ibid.;  dispute  between 
Agerilaus  and  Epaminondas  in  tbe  assembly  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  434;  he  causes  war  to  bade* 
dared  against  the  Thebiuis,  435;  he  finds  means 
to  save  tboee  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  of 
Leuetra.  437 ;  his  conduct  in  t?ie  two  imiptions 
«r  die  Thebans  faMo  the  tenitoryV  Sparta,  439 ; 
ita  aends  aid  to  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt»  who 
ravotted  against  Panla,4S»;  actions  of  Ages- 


fin 


A'M't-laus,  \ 
khw  of  Sparta,  lii.  378  i  be  I 
confidence,  ibid.;  vtoience  which  ha  < 
when  one  of  the  epbon,  380. 

Are^'o4ls,kingof  Spaiu  with  AmAmhhIU 
difieraiee  between  those  two  ktngs,  ibid.;  be 
commands  the  army  sent  agahist  Olyntbua,  tt5; 
his  death,  ibid. 

Ag-e-sin'o-lls  reigns  at  SMru  with  Lycurgus,  UL 
415;  he  i>  dethroned  by Xycurgns,  Iv.  40;  bo  re- 
tires to  the  camp  of  the  Bomans,  ibid. 

A  f«-sis'tim-ta,  mother  of  Agls  king  of  6parta,IIL 
m  ;  her  death,  388. 

A-gi-a'tto,  widow  of  Agio  king  of  Sparta,  ia  Pxcei 
by  Leonidas  to  many  Oeomenes,  iiL  3S3;  death 
oi  that  princess,  390. 

A'gis,  son  of  Eurysthenes,  king  of  8paita,en8iaviB 
the  inhabitants  of  Eloa,  i.  81. 

A'KisII.  son  of  AKhidamus,king of  fipaita,  iL  180; 
be  makes  war  against  the  people  oTElia,  978;  he 
acknowledges  Leotychides  for  bis  son  at  his 
death,  ibid. 

A'cis  IIL  son  of  another  Arcbidamua,  kii^  of 
Bparta,  commands  the  anny  of  tbe  Lacedcjnon' 
ians  against  the  Macedonians,  and  is  killed  in  § 
battle,  iU.  158. 153. 

A'jris IV.  soiiof  Eudamidas, reigpa at  Sparta, iii 
774 ;  he  endeavours  to  revive  the  ancient  insti 
ttttionaof  Lycuigus,  and  efiectt  it  in  part,  375: 
only  Agesilaus  preventt  tbe  final  executioii  of 
that  design,  379;  he  is  sent  to  aid  the  Acbcaas 
agabmt  the  iEtoUana,  ibid. ;  on  his  return  to 
Bparta,  be  finds  a  total  change  there,  380;  be  is 
condemned  to  die,  and  executed,  388. 


A'go-ttv-tha'tv,  a  namo  giyeii  to  those  who  nre- 

sMad  in  tbe  public  games  of  Grseoe.i  47. 
Ag-rl-cul'ture.    Estosm  the  aacicntt  had  for  it,  es- 


pecially in  Egypt,  L  IS 

SicUy,ii.  133,iy.318. 


183 ;  in  Penia,  i- 377;  andto 


Ag^ri-gea'tum.  Foundatien  of  that  d^y,  iL  183 ; 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  ili  inhabitants,  IL  369 ; 
it  IssulOceted  first  by  tbe  CartbaainiaBS  L  179; 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  187. 


A'gron,  prince  of  Ulyria,  iii.  371. 
-naa-tt-a'ruB,  name  iiven  in  tin 

IS  also  to  Carabyses  and 


sof  tfaetwolasL 


toAa- 
ailui.— See 


of  Judatu  booooDet  vassal  and  tributaiy 
eser,L984. 


to  Tiglath-PUeser,  >.  avm. 
Al-ba'ni-ans,  dtuatton  of  their  eonatty,  Iv.  376; 

they  are  defeated  by  Pomney,  377* 
Alf cci-ns,  son  of  Perseus,  king  of  Mycena),  and  fbr 

tber  of  Amphitryon,  i.  418. 
AKctt-us,  Greek  poet,  L  445. 
Aree-tas,  king  of  the  M olomians,  grealgrandfblher 

both  to  Pyrrbus  and  Alexander  tbe  Great,  iii.  35. 
Al*ci-bi'a-des.    When  \ery  young  he  carries  the 

prizeof  valour  in  tbe  battlaagaiast  the  Potidc- 

ans,  ii.  196 ;  character  of  that  Athenian,  it  175; 

bis  intbnacy  with  Socrates,  ibid. ;  his  vemtility 

of  genius,  177 ;  his  passion  for  ruling  alone,  ibid. ; 


■  to  the  public 


i.54; 


lous  expenses  u 
Okies  that  supplMd  those  expenses.  S;  he  b 
toapnear  at  Athens,  Ii.  175 ;  bis  artifice  Ibr  break- 
ing the  treaty  with  Sparta,  177 ;  be  engages  Ike 
Athenians  in  the  war  with  Sicily,  179;  he  i> 
elec|ed  general  with  Nidas  and  Lamachus,  189] 
he  Is  accused  of  having  Jbutilatod  the  statoes  of 
Marcunr,  185;  he  sett  out  fcr  Slci^,  withoot 
faavingbeen  abletobiingthalaffairtoatrial,  186; 
he  takes  Catana  by  aurpiise,  188;  he  is  recalled 
by  the  Athenians  to  be  tried  qnoa  an  accusation, 
ibid.;  be  flies,  and  is  condemned  to  die  ftv  ton* 
uunacy,  foid.;  be  retires  to  Sparta,  180;  hf  de- 
bauches TlnuBa,  the  wiA  of  Agls,  and  bat  a  m 


moxsL 
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Igr  ker,  IM;  IM  advteM  tlM  LmcmIbi 


MBdG3rii|ipasloiiMaUor8]rracaM.193;  tovp- 
tbm  to  TiH^iiMniei,  1113;  liis  credit  with  that 
Mtnqs  iMd. ;  his  racurn  to  Atbem  is  concerted, 
tl4 ;  he  is  recalled,  316 ;  he  beatc  the  Laoeda^ 
aMmlaafleat,318;  he  goea  to  TiMaplieniea,  wlio 
«aiiaed  him  to  be  seized  aad  carried  prisoaar  lo 
Saudis,  ibid. ;  be  escapes  out  of  prison,  ibid. ;  he 
defhats  Afindaraa  aad  Phamabasas  by  sea  and 
land  the  saose  day,  S19 ;  he  retiuns  la  triumph  lo 
Alliens,  where  he  ii  declared  geaeralisshno,  S90 ; 


the  great  mysteries  to  be  celebrated, 
931 ;  he  sets  sail  with  the  fleet.  9aSi ;  Thmaybulus 
aeeuaes  him  at  Athens  of  having  occasioned  the 
defeat  of  the  fleet  near  Ephesus,  233 ;  the  coid- 
mand  is  taken  firom  him,  224 ;  he  comes  to  the 
Athenian  genei  als  at  .ASgospotamus,  231 ;  the  ad- 
vice he  gives  them,  333;  he  retires  into  the  pio- 
vlnee  of  Pfaaraabasus,  210;  that  satrap  causes 
him  to  be  aasasainated,  ibid. ;  his  character,  ibid. 

Al-ei-bfa-des,  one  of  the  Spartan  exites;  was  rein- 
stated by  the  Achsans,  and  sent  deputy  to  Rome 
With  complaints  a«;alnst  them,  iv.  93 ;  the  Acha»- 
ans  condemn  him  to  die,  94 ;  they  sooa  after  an- 
nul that  sentence,  96. 

Arei-mus  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  Demetcius  So- 
ter*8  army  against  the  Jews,  iv.  331. 

Alema^on,  i.  436, 437. 

Alc-nup-on'i-ds  expelled  from  Athens  by  Plslstra- 
tns,  i.  440 ;  they  tales  the  cars  of  building  the  new 
temide  of  Delphi  upon  themselves,  ibid. ;  their  aid 
In  that  undertaking,  ibid. 

Al-cy  o-nae'us,  son  ot  Antigomis,  carries  the  head 
of  Pyrrhua  to  his  father,  Ui.  345. 

A-lex-am'e-nes  is  sent  bv  the  ^tcrfians  to  seize 
Sparta,  iv.  53 ;  his  avarice  occasions  the  miscar- 
liageofthatdesign,  aad  he  is  killed  inSparta,  ib. 

Al-«xan'der,  a  younir  Lacedemonian,  puts  out 
one  of  Lycargus*s  eyes,  i.  419 ;  Lycurgus*s  man- 
ner of  belag  revenged  on  him,  iMd. 

Al-ex-an'der  I.  son  of  Amyntas  L  king  of  Mace- 
don,  avep;;ed  the  affront  his  mother  and  sisters 
had  received  from  the  Persian  ambassadors,  ii. 
37;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Athen- 

,  fans  from  the  Perswns,  72 ;  he  nves  tlie  Oreeks 
Intelligence  of  the  design  of  the  Persians,  75. 

Al-ex-an'der  [I.  sonof  Amyntas  II.  reigns  in  Mace- 
donia, and  dies  at  the  end  of  one  year,  li.  444. 

Al-ex-an'der  III.  snmamed  the  great,  son  of  Philip. 
His  birth,  Ui.  77;  happy  locUnation  of  that  prince, 
ibid.  itc. ;  he  has  Aristotle  for  his  jmceptor,  78 ; 

iforthi      "" 
•opher,ibid.  , 
eends  the  throne 

and  aubjeeia  the  people  bordering  upon  his  Iring- 
dom.  who  had  revolted,  ibid. ;  he  entera  Qreme 
to  dMulve  the  leagues  which  had  been  liMrmed 
Tfainst  him,  83 :  he  defeats  the  Thebans  la  a 
great  battle,  and  takes  their  dty,  which  be  de- 
stroys, ibid. ;  he  pardons  the  Atbenianir84 ;  he 
aaramons  a  diet  at  Corinth,  aad  causes  himself 
to  be  decbred  xeneralissimoof  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians,  85 ;  he  returns  into  Macedonia,  86 ; 
he  makes  preparations  for  hte  expedilions  agalnsf 
the  Persians,  87 ;  he  appoiats  Antipater  to  gO' 
vem  Macedonia  as  his  viceroy,  ibid. ;  he  sets  out 
for  Asia,  88 ;  he  arrives  at  Dlum,  where  he  rea* 
dem  great  honoum  to  the  raemorv  of  AcMUesi 
Ibid. ;  he  passes  the  Oranleas,  and  galas  a  great 
Tictory  over  the  Persians,  90 ;  he  besieges  and 
takes  Bflletus,  03;  then  HaHeamassas,  IMd. ;  and 
conquers  ahnost  an  Asia  Minor,  93 ;  he  takes 
Gordium,  where  he  cuts  the  fiimous  Gordlaa 
knot,  94 ;  he  passes  the  straits  of  Cilfcia^  95 ;  he 
arrives  at  Tarsns,  where  he  has  a  dangMoas  Ill- 
ness, occarfoned  by  bathing  in  the  river  Oydnus, 
ff,  96;  be  is  cured  In  a  few  days,  97 ;  he  marches 
'"''  t  Ohritts,  aad  gains  «  Cwnoua  vteiniy  over 


AtexwideV*s  esteem  and  afltetion  for  that  phU»* 
he  breaks  Bacephahis,  81 ;  Iw  as- 
one  of  Macedonia,  83,  he  rednees 


that  prince  near  Issus,  100,  dbc ;  tired  with  pur- 
safaig  Darius,  he  comes  to  that  princess  camj% 
which  his  troops  had  Just  before  seized,  105 ;  Al- 
exander's huflianity  and  respect  for  Sysigambis, 
and  the  other  captive  princesses,  106, 143;  ha 
enters  Syria,  107 ;  the  treasures  laid  up  in  Da- 
mascus are  delivered  to  him,  ibid. ;  Darius  writes 
him  a  letter  in  the  most  liaughty  terms,  108  ;  ha 
aoswen  in  the  same  style.  100 :  the  city  of  Sidoa 
opeas  itsgatch  to  him,  ibid. ;  he  besieges  Tyre, 
113,  dfcc ;  after  a  kmg  siege,  he  takes  that  place  iqr 
storm,  117 ;  he  receives  a  second  letter  from  D»> 
ilus,  131  i  he  marches  to  Jerusalem,  1523 ;  honoun 
paid  by  him  to  the  high-priest  Jaddus,  124 ;  he  en> 
lers  Jerusalem,  and  oSen  sacrifices  there,  ibid. ; 
Daniel's  prophecies  relating  to  him  are  shown 
him,  ibid. ;  he  grants  great  imvileges  to  the  Jews, 
and  refuses  the  same  to  the  Samaritans,  137 ;  ha 
besieges  abd  takes  Gaza,  198;  he  enters  Ecypt, 
iUd. ;  makes  himself  master  of  it,  130,  and  h^ma 
to  build  Alezaudria,  130 ;  he  goes  to  Libya,  ibid.j 
visits  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  131,  ana 
causes  himself  to  be  declared  the  son  of  that  god* 
ibid.;  returns  to  Egypt  and  meditates  advancing 
against  Darius,  ibid. ;  on  setting  out,  he  is  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  that  prince's  wife,  133; 
he  causes  her  to  be  Interred  with  very  great 
magnificence,  iUd. ;  he  passes  the  Euphrates,  133^ 
then  the  Tigris,  ibid. ;  he  comes  up  with  DSiius, 
and  gains  the  great  batae  of  Arbela,  130 ;  he  takea 
Arbeia,  ibid. ;  Babylon,  140,  Susa,  148,  subduea 
the  Uxll,  144;  seizes  the  passes  of  Susa,  ibi<h; 
arrives  at  Persepolis,  of  which  he  makes  hin»> 
self  master,  145 ;  and  bums  the  palace  of  thai 
ciQr  hi  a  debauch,  146;  he  pursues  Danns,  143; 
the  ueatment  of  that  prince  \*r  Dessus  causoi 
him  to  hasten  his  march,  149 ;  Alexander's  gridf 
on  seeing  Darius,  who  had  Just  before  exmred, 
150;  he  sands  his  body  to  Syslguabis,  ibid. ;  ha 
inarches  against  Bessus.  153;  Thalestris  queen 
of  the  Anwsons,  cornea  irom  a  remote  country  to 
see  him,  155 ;  he  abandons  himself  to  pleasum 
anddebaach,ibid4;  he  continues  his  march  agaimtt 
Besstts,  157 ;  ha  puts  Phik>tas  to  death  upon  su»> 
picimiof  having  entered  into  a  consirfracy  against 
him,  160,  aadl^Jmenio  his  father,  ibid. ;  he  sub- 
dues several  nationa,  161 ;  he  arrives  in  Ba» 
triaaa,  163;  his  cruel  treatmentof  tltoBranchideg, 
ibid.;  Bessos  is  brought  to  him, ibid.;  betakea 
many  cities  in  Bactriana,  104»aiid  builds  one  near 
the  laxartes,  to  which  he  gives  Us  name,  IMd.;  ba 
martiheaagalaat  tlie  SogtHana,  who  had  revolted, 
aad  destroyamaay of  theircltek  ibid.;  the  Scyth- 
ians send  amfaassadem  to  him,  who  speak  with 
eBtraordinary  Uberty,  165 ;  he  passes  the  laxartes^ 
Mi,  galas  a  vklory  over  the  Scythians,  and  trealh 
the  comtueied  favoundily,  167;  he  quells  a  iia- 
voltof  the  Sogdlaaa,  164;  iw  sends  Bessus  to  £a 
batana,  lo  be  puaialied,  167;  he  takes  the  city  <ff 
Petra,  169 ;  he  abandons  himsalf  to  the  pleasunf 
of  hunting,  in  whkh  he  Is  la  great  danger,  170 ;  ha 
gives  Clims  the  command  of  the  provinces  whidb 
had  before  been  uader  Artabazus,  ibid. :  he  In 
vitas  that  officer  to  a  feast,  aad  kills  him,  170, 171 « 
he  undertakes  various  expeditions,  173 ;  he  mar- 
ries Roxaaa  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  ibid. ;  he  ra- 
solves  to  march  against  India,  and  makes  ivepw  • 
attons  for  setting  out,  174 ;  he  endeavours  to  amki 
hiacourtierB  adore  him  after  the  Persian  mannes, 
ibid.;  he  pots  the  phfloaoaherCaUstheneslDdeat^ 
170;  he  gets  out  for  hadia.  IMd.;  heukesmaiqr 
eitles  t^re  that  appeared  Uapregnable,  and  fre- 
quently endangers  his  life.  179, 180,  dec. ;  he  graula 
Taxllus  Ms  protection,  181 ;  he  passes  the  river  I»- 
dus,  183 ;  then  the  Hydaspes,  183,  and  gains  a  fo« 
mous  victory  over  Poms,  1b5  ;  he  restores  that 
prince Usklngdom,  186;  he  buUdsNiceaand Bu- 
eephala,  IMd. ;  ha  advaacei  iato  I 


>  India,  aad  stih- 


4^ 


nniBC. 


4iiei  muij  iwUoiia,  187;  he  fonnb  the  dasign  of  pe- 
BCCnUag M  far  aa  Uie Gauges,  180;  general  nur- 
wutr  of  lua  army,  ibM. ;  be  renouncea  tbat  deaign, 
and  givea  ocdera  to  prepare  for  retumliig,  191 ;  ex- 
'aaaa  of  vanity,  wbieJi  he  ahowa  In  giving  thanka 
iaUiegO(la,ibid.;  be  aeta  out  on  hie  march  to  tlie 
oeean,  UK :  be  aubduca  all  he  nieeta  In  lika  way, 
IM;  be  la  in  extreme  danger  at  the  city  of  Oxy- 
drace,  ibid. ;  be  arriveaat  the  ocean,  IM ;  prepare! 
Ibr  Ma  ralum  to  Europe,  Ibid. ;  he  auflTeraextreniel  v 
bgr  famine  In  paaaing  deaert  piaeea,  IMd. ;  equi- 
page In  wbkh  be  paaaea  through  Cannania,  197 ; 
he  arrivea  at  Paaaifgada,  li«  ;  iKmoura  rendered 
Iqr  bimto  the  aabea  of  Cyrua,  199 ;  lie  putaOrai- 
■aa,  aatrap  of  the  province,  to  death,  ibid. ;  he 
marriea  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darioa,  900 ;  he 
|Mya  tbe  debta  of  the  aoldiera,  iUd. ;  appeaaea  a 
revolt  among  them,  903 ;  lie  recalls  Antlpater. 
,  aad  aubatitutea  Craierua  foi  him,  204 ;  hia  grief 
Ibr  Uepbaaiion'a  death,  904, 906;  be  coiiquera 
Cba  Coaacana,  904 ;  he  entera  Babylon,  notwlth- 
■tanding  tbe  predictiona  of  the  Magi,  and  other 


baayera,  905 ;  he  eelebvatea  Hephaatlon*B  fu- 
■eral  with  exuaoidlnaiy  magnificence,  906 ;  be 
fttrma  varloua  deaigna  of  expeditiona  and  con- 
•ueata,  907  ;  he  aeCa  people  at  work  to  repair  the 
ianka  of  tbe  Euphratea,  and  rebuild  tbe  temple 
of  Bdua,  906 ;  be  abandona  hlmaeif  to  exceaaive 
drinking,  which  occaaiona  hiadeath,  900, 910,  Jtc; 
pomp  of  hia  f  oneral,  939 ;  hia  body  la  carried  to 
Alexandria,  940 ;  Judjpnent  to  be  paaaed  on  Alex- 
CDder,  919;  character  of  tbat  prince  aa  to  merit, 
IMd.  &c  aad  aa  to  defecia,  216»  Ite.  DaaieFa  pro- 
■beclea  eoaoemlng  Alexander,  194. 

Atex-an'der,  aon  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  la  elected 
king,  iii.  9s9;  Caaaander  deprivea  tbat  prince  of 
tlie  aovereigaty,  990 ;  be  afterwarda  puta  him  to 
death,  973. 

>l-ex-an'der,  aim  of  Caaaander,  diaputea  the  crown 
arMacedonU  with  hia  brother  Antlpater,  Hi.  301 ; 
he  skilled  by  Demetiiua,  whom  be  had  called  in 
Ci;bia-jd,a08. 

Al-ex-an'der  I.  king  of  Epiroa,  nurries  Cleopatra 
daiigfater  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  ill.  70. 

Al-^x-an'der  Ba'la  forma  a  eonapiraey  againat  De- 
metrlua  Soter,  iv.  933 ;  he  aacenda  the  throne  of 
Syria,  93A ;  be  marriea  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Pfailometer,  ibid. ;  he  abandona  hlmaeif 
to  voluptuouaneaa,  93S;  Ptolemy  deelarea  againat 
Mm  In  fbvour  of  Demetriua  Nlcator,  iUd. ;  Alex- 
ander  periahea.  936. 

AI-ex-anMcr  Ze-bl-na  dathronea  DemetiliM  king  of 
Syria,  iv.  951 ;  be  la  defeated  by  Antiochua  Gry- 
poa,  and  aoon  after  killed,  SS3. 

Al-ex-an'der  I.  aon  of  Phyacoa,  ia  placed  upon  tbe 
throne  of  Egypt,  Iv.  958 ;  cauaea  hia  mother  Cleo- 
patra to  be  put  to  death,  961 ;  be  ia  expelled  by  hk 


'  aulljecta,  and  ycxwminsm  Buwu  Bitcr,  ■mu. 

^-ex-an'der  II.  aon  of  Alexander!,  reignaia  Egypt 
after  tbe  death  of  Lathvnia,  iv.  908 ;  he  marriea 
Cleopatra,  called  Berenice,  and  kllla  her  nineteen 
daya  after,  ibid. ;  the  AlexauJriana  dethrone  hhn 
906 ;  he  diea,  and  deelarea  at  hia  death  the  Roman 
peofrte  hia  heirs,  ibid. 

Ai*ex-an'der  Jan-nas'ua,  reigna  in  Jodea,  iv.  5273; 
he  attacke  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemaia,  958 ;  La- 
tiivrua  marehea  to  tbe  aid  of  tbat  city,  and  defeata 
Alexander  near  the  Jordan,  IUd. ;  Alexander'a 
revenge  upon  Gaaa.  ibid. ;  quarrel  between  that 
prine^  and  the  Pbariaeea.  ibid. ;  groaa  affront  that 
he  raceivea  at  the  feaat  of  tabemaclea,  ibid. ;  ven- 
geance which  he  takes  for  it,  ibid. ;  civil  war  be- 
tween tbat  prince  and  hia  aubjecta,  ibid.;  after 
having  terminated  it,  he  abandona  bhnaelf  to 
feaallng,  and  dies,  S74. 

Al-ex-an'der  makea  himself  tyrant  of  Phene,  ti 
444 ;  he  endea  voura  to  subject  the  people  of  Thea- 
Ml|r,  IUd.;  relopidaaradHcea  taim,iMlThe  aatna 


All  

Pelopldaa  by  treachery,  and  puta  him  In  nrf seii^ 
445;  EpaininondaaoUigeabimloreSeaaeiiinpri 
aoner,  447;  ho  la  defeated  near  Cyuocepbalua, 
448;  bb  diversloua,  446;  tragical  end  of  that  t^ 
rant,  449. 

Al-ex-an'der,  aon  of  ^ropua,  forma  a  conqnracy 
againat  Alexander  tbe  Great,  iiL  04 ;  he  ia  put  to 
death,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der,  son  of  Polyaperehon,  accepta  the  ge- 
neral government  of  Pekmonneaua^  iii.  9G0:  he  la 
kUledln  Skyon,  ibid. 

Al-ex-an'der,  governor  of  Persia  for  Anttochua  the 
Great,  iii.  400;  be  revolta,  and  makea  hiinaelf 
aovereign  in  Ua  province,  ibid. ;  he  periahea  mise- 

Al-ex-an'der,  deputy  from  the  iEtoliana  to  the  aa- 
aembly  of  tbe  alliea  held  at  Tcmpc,  iv.  31 

Ahex-ui'der,  pretended  aon  of  Peraeua,  ia  driven 
out  of  Macedonia,  where  he  had  usurped  the 
throne,  iv.  910. 

Al-ex-an'der,  aim  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv. 
400. 

Al-ex-an'dra,  wife  of  Alexander  Janncna,  reigna 
over  the  Jewiah  nation,  iv.  S74, 975 ;  abe  dies  ia 
the  ninth  year  of  lier  reign,  976. 

Al-ex-an'dri-a,  city  of  Egypt  built  by  Alexander  tbe 
Great,  iii.  130;  luxury  tbat  reigned  there,  i.  110; 
ita  commerce,  109 ;  famoua  lUumnr  of  Alexandria, 
iiL  308. 300,  4fcc. ;  fate  of  tbat  library,  Iv.  302. 

Al-ex-an'dri-a,  buitt  by  Alexander  tbe  Great  upon 
tbelaxartea,iii.  1G3. 

A-lex'ia,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apamsa,  be- 
tiaya  Eplgenea,  general  of  Amiocbus.  IiL  409» 

Al-lo-bro'gea.    Extent  of  t^lllf  country,  1.  911. 

Alpa,  mountaina  famoua  for  Haanibara  pasaii^ 
them.  i.  211. 

A-nia'ab,  officer  of  Aprtes.  k  proclaimed  king  of 
Egypt,  i.  144 ;  he  ia  confirmed  in  the  pcaaessioft 
of  tbe  kingdom  by  Nelmebodonosor,  145 ;  he  de- 
feats Apriea,  who  marched  againat  him,  takes 
bim  priaoner  arid  puta  him  to  deatli,  ibid. ;  he 
reifma  peaceably  in  Egypt,  146 :  hia  method  for 
acquiring  the  reapect<rf  hia  auoijecta.  Ibid. ;  hia 
death,  147 ;  hia  body  ia  uken  out  of  hia  tomb, 
and  burnt,  by  order  of  Cambysea,  368. 

Am-baa'aa-dore.  Fine  example  of  disintereated- 
neaa  in  certain  Roman  ambaaaadora,  iii.  346. 

A-me'no-pliis,  kh«g  of  Egypt,  i.  131 ;  hia  i 


of  educating  his  son  Seaostris,  ibid. ;  thla  kins  k 
tbe  Pharaoh  of  Scripture,  who  waa  drowned  m 
tbe  Red  Sea,  ibid. 

A-mea'tito,  wife  of  Xerxea ;  barbaroaa  and  inh<t- 
man  revenae  of  that  princeaa,  li.  83. 

A-ml'aas,  a  city  of  Asia,  besieged  by  LucnUns,  iv. 
350.  The  engineer  CalUmacbus,  who  defended 
H,  sets  it  on  Are  and  bums  it,  361. 

Am-HH/ni-ans,  L  368;  famoua  mnpie  of  that  pe*> 
pie,  ibid.  iU.  190. 

Am'nea-^,  ibmoua  one  at  Athena,  U.  913 ;  occa- 
aiona when  amneaties  are  neoeasaiy,  SMi. 

A-mor'gea,  baataid  of  Piautbnea,  revolta  against 
Darlua  Nothua,  11. 819 :  he  k  taken  and  aent  iaia 
Persia,  ibid. 

Aro'o-aia,  king  of  Egypt.    See  Thetmoala. 

Ara-pba'rea,  one  of  the  Spartan  e]^ori,  iiL  381; 
hia  treachery  and  cruelty  to  king  Agk,  ibid.  389. 

Am-phic'ty^on,  king  of  Athena.!.  419. 

Am-pbic'ty-ona:  Inatltation  or  that  aaaambiy,  i 
419, 11.  M»;  their  power,  350;  oath  taken  at  tbeh 
Inatallation,  ibid. ;  their  otrndeacenslon  for  Philip 
occaaiona  tbe  diminution  of  their  authority,  IbM. ; 
flonoua  aacred  war  undertakea  by  order  ef  tbk 
aaaenibly,iiL30. 

Am-pbip'o-lk,  city  of  Thrace,  bcaieged  by  Cleoa, 
general  of  the  Atheniaaa,  fi.  173 ;  Philip  taka« 
thatdty  from  tbe  A  thetOana,  and  deelarea  it  fresi 
UL  34 ;  U  k  soon  after  tahea  poaBei>Vo»ef  bf 
that  prince,  ibid. 
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A-myo'tas  1.  king  of  MwsedoniB,  tnibmits  to  Dn- 

riiia,  U.  37. 
A'Vayn'tMB  Q.  Ung  of  Macedonia,  fkth«r  of  Philip, 

iil.  30;  his  deatli,  ibid. 
A-myn'tas,  son  of  Perdiccas,  exduded  from  tlie 

throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  30. 
A-rayn'taa,  deserter  from  Alexander's  army,  setees 

the  government  of  Egypt,  iii.  138 ;  is  killed  there, 

fUd. 
A-myn'tas,  one  of  Alexander  the  Great's  officers, 

iil.  143. 
A-myr-te'us,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Egyptians, 

vrho  had  revolted  againat  Artaxerxes  Longim  i- 
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.MM;  heisftssistedbytbeAthenianSjlie; 
he  drives  die  Persians  out  of  Egypt,  and  is  de- 
clared king  of  it,  H.  169 ;  be  dies,  170. 

A-my'tis,  wife  of  Nebuchodonosor,  i.  377. 

An-aehai'sis,  of  the  nation  of  the  Scythian  No- 
raades,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  i.  440 ;  his  con- 
tempt for  rielies,  450. 

A-nac're-on,  Greek  poet,  i.  446. 

An-a'tis.  Fate  of  one  of  the  stataes  of  tliis  god- 
dess, iv.  309. 

An-ax-ag'o-ras,  biscareof  Poicles,  ii.  110 ;  hisdoo- 
trine,fl>id. 

An^ax-an'der,  Idng  of  LaeedcmonlaM.  86. 

A-naz-i-)a'us,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  ii.  137. 

A-nax-tm'e-nes,  in  what  manner  he  saved  bia  coon- 
try,  iU.  88. 

An-dra-na-do'ms,  guardian  of  Hieronymus,  king 
of  Syracuse,  iv.  319 ;  his  strange  abuse  of  autho- 
rity, aSO;  after  the  death  of  Hieronymus,  he 
■eizes  part  of  Syracuse,  333 ;  he  forms  a  conspi- 
racy for  aseendingthe  tlirone, ibid. ;  be  is  accuMd 
and  put  to  death,  323. 

An-dns'cus,  of  Adramyttium,  pretends  himself  the 
son  of  Perseus,  and  is  declared  king  of  Mace- 
donia, iv.  809;  he  defeats  the  Roman  army  com- 
manded bv  the  prvtor  Juventius,  310,  be  is  de- 
feated twice  by  Metellus,  ibid. ;  he  is  taken  and 
sent  to  Rome,  iUd. ;  he  adorns  tlie  triumph  of  Me- 
teflus,317. 

An'dn>-cles,  son  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  1. 415. 

Aii-drom'a«hus,ffOvenior  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
lior  Alexander,  iii.  133 ;  sad  end  of  that  governor, 
Ibid. 

An-droro'a-chus,  fkther  of  Acheus,  Is  takm  and 
kept  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  iii.  309 ;  Pto- 
lemy Phitopator  fiets  Mm  at  liberty,  and  restores 
Mm  tohisson,404. 


An-dro-ni'cus,  ceneral  for  Antlgomis,  makes  Mm- 
self  mnster  of  Tyre,  iii.  367 ;  be  is  beaieged  in  that 
place  by  Ptolemy,  and  forced  to  surrender,  370. 


An-dro-ni'cus,  an  officer  of  Perseus,  put  to  death, 
ir.  160. 

An-dro-ni'cus  of  Rhodes,  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  the  works  of  ArfstotlcL  iv.  3M. 

An-droa'the-nes.  commander  for  Philip  at  Corinth, 
ill  defeated  by  Nicdstratus,  pretor  of  the  Achnans, 
IV.-38. 

Aa'gels,  opinimMi  of  the  pagans  eonceming  them, 

fiirsoo. 

A-nic'i-tts,  Reman  prvtor,  Is  eharfed  witli  the  war 
against  Gentlus,  King  of  Illyria,  tv.  177;  he  de- 
feats that  prinee,  takes  him  prisoner,  and  sends 
Mm  t»  Rome,  iUd. ;  he  receives  the  honour  of  a 
Uiumph,  193. 

AiMiU'ci-ites,  Lacednrnoaian,  eondndes  a  shame- 
Ai)  peace  with  the  Persians  for  the  Greeks,  ii.  389. 

Afl^to-ny.  (Marcus)  eoatrfbuted  by  Ms  valour  to  the 
m-estaMishment  of  Auletes  upon  the  throne  of 
Bgvpt,  iv.  388 ;  when  trinmvir,  lie  cites  Cleopatra 
before  him,  and  why,  396;  his  passion  for  that 
princess, and  her  Innienee  over  MrnjiUd. ;  she 
earrles  Mm  widi  her  to  Alexandria,  397 ;  Antony 
returns  to  Rome  and  marries  Oetavia,  Oasar'a 
afartar^nS;  he  makes  some  expeditions  into  Par- 
tMa,aOO;  then  goes  to  Phmnieta  to  meet deopa- 
ia,iMd.;bia«BjwiMisMwtmeiitofOGtaflt  p&i 
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he  makes  himself  master  of  Aimenta,  and  reuirpa 
to  Alexandria,  which  he  enters  in  triumph,  400; 
there  be  celebrates  the  coronation  of  CleQfiai|». 
and  her  children,  ibid.;  open  rupture  between  Ctt 
sar  and  Antony,  403 ;  the  latter  repudiates  Oeta- 
via, ibid. ;  Antony  puts  to  sea,  accompanied  by 
Cleopatra,  403 ;  he  is  entirely  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight  near  Actium,  where  all  his  troopasonreadar 
themselves  to  Cesar,  and  he  returns  lo  Alexaa* 
dria,  404;  hesends  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace 
with  Cesar,  ibid. ;  seeing  Mmsdf  betrayed  fegr 
Cleopatra,  sends  a  challenge  to  Cesar  to  a  sinf^ 
combat,  406 ;  believing  Cleopatra  had  killed  her- 
self, he  falls  upon  Ms  sword,  ibid. ;  he  ^'xpires  in 
Cleopatra's  arms,  407;  that  nrincess  ee  ' 
his  funeral  with  great  magnificence,  408. 

An-tig'o-na,  mistress  of  Philotas,  accuses  him  to 
Alexander,  iii.  158. 

An-tig'o-na,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  wife  of  Pyr* 
rhus,  iii.  300. 

An-ti-go'ni-a,  eitv  built  by  Antigonus,  iiL  395, 308^ 
and  destroved  by  Seleucin,  S8o. 

An-dg'o-nuiJ,one  of  Alexander's  captains,  dividea 
the  empire  of  that  prince  with  the  rest  of  theni| 
iii.  339 ;  he  makes  war  against  Eumenes,  and  tie- 
sieges  him  in  Nora,  345 ;  he  marches  into  Pisidla 
against  Alcetas  and  Attains,  S46;  he  become^ 
very  powerful,  348 ;  he  revolts  against  the  kings,, 
and  contmues  the  war  with  Eumenes,  who  lui- 
heres  to  them,  355 ;  he  is  defeated  by  that  cap- 
tain, 303;  he  gets  Eumenes  into  his  bands  by 
treachery,  and  then  rids  himself  of  him  in  prison, 
365 ;  a  confederacy  is  formed  against  him,  361^ 
he  takes  Syria  and  Phmnicia  from  Ptolemy^ 
and  makes  himself  master  of  Tyre,  after  a  lo^ 
siqie,  968 ;  he  marches  against  Caasander,  and 
gains  great  advantages  over  him,  368 ;  lie  eoft- 
dudea  a  trea^  with  the  confederated  princ4j% 
273;  he  puts  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister  Jfr 
death,  374 ;  he  forms  the  design  of  reinstating  U^ 
Uberty  of  Greece,  375, 376;  be  besieces  and  taket 
Athens,  ibid. ;  eKessive  honours  peld  him  tbeia, 
377;  be  assumes  the  title  of  king,  381;  hemakea 
preparadons  to  invade  Egypt,  383, ;  his  enterprioi 
is  unsuccessful,  884 ;  he  losea  a  great  battle  at  Ijt 
sus,  and  is  killed  in  it,  896.  ^ 

An-tig'o-nus  Go-na'tus  oflbrs  himself  as  a  hoatagp 
for  Demetrius  his  father,  iii.  307 ;  he  establishea 
himself  in  Macedonia,  335 ;  Pyrrhos  drives  htm 
out  of  it,  340 ;  he  retires  into  Ms  maritime  cities, 
ibid. ;  he  sends  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
against  Psrrrhus,  343;  he  marcties  to  the  aarist- 
anoe  of  Aigos,  liesieged  by  that  prince,  344 ;  he 
takes  the  whole  aimy  and  camp  of  Pyrrbus,  and 
celebrates  the  funeral  of  that  prince  with  great 
magnificence,  345 ;  lie  besieges  Athens,  and  takea 
it,  347, 348;  his  death,  360. 

An-tig'o-nus  Do'son,  as  Phil'p^a  guardian,  ndgna 
in  Macedonia,  iii.  963 ;  the  Acheans  call  him  la 
to  thefa-  aid  against  Sparta,  387, 389 :  he  occasiooi 
their  gaining  several  advantages,  300 ;  he  is  vic- 
torious in  the  famous  battle  of  Selasia  against 
Cleomenes,  393 ;  he  makes  himself  master  of 
Sparta,  and  treats  it  with  great  clemency,  390: 
he  marches  acainst  the  Iltyrians,  and  dies,  after 
having  gained  a  victory  over  them,  397. 

An-tig'o-nus,  ncfdiew  of  Antigonus  Doson,  Phi*' 
lip's  favourite,  discovers  to  that  prince  the  inno- 
cence of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  tlie  guihof  Per- 
seus, iv.  117 ;  Pliilip's  intention  in  reqiect  to  MiQ| 
118;  he  is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Perseus,  14& 

An-tlgo-nus,  a  Macedonian  lotd  in  the  umypC  Per* 
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An-tir-o-nus,  the  brother  of  Arlatobulus  I.  is 
pointed  by  his  brother  to  terminate  the  wa 
Iturea,  iv.  373 ;  at  Ms  return,  his  tvother  puts  tilm 
to  death,  ibid. 

An-tte'o-Bus,  son  of  ArlstobuluaO.  Is  sent  to  Rome 
byPoBpsgr,lv.S79;  heisfetuponthethiOMQif 
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J^e>,«t;  lwtoh<riciidiaJtniwiaB,an;lw 
mmttiMi,  Mii  k  pal  todMOk,  ibU. 

taitb«  umy  oC  Pwwii,  !▼. 

A«-t^<r<8fcM,  Miwi— ml  utMMjdMy  tttadv  the 
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A»ll-«^lMM  t  MVBUMd  Bolar,  nigiM  io 
•ad  MMitasSlraiDiriceUi  fiMh«'awtfR,HI.  319; 
to  ondmvowi  to  mIm  the  Umfitm  oC  Per|a- 
»M,S«9:  he  to  dtfaeied  bf  Eumenee,  pate 
eThb  BowiodeMh,  end  dtteeeoon  after,  lbld< 

A»tf-iCchM  U.  eanuoMd  Theoe,  Mcende 

Arooe  offlvrto,  W.  349;  he  dettren  lfUetiie6«iin 
tyranqr,  Wd. ;  be  carriei  the  war  Into  Egjrpt 
tfalnal  Plolcanr.  3S1 ;  the  provliicee  of  the  eaet 
mvollagalwtMnflMd.;  he  loeea  moet  oC  thoae 
pioTfaicce,  ibid. ;  he  makee  peace  with  Ploiemy, 
■Mfriee  Beieufae  the  daoghter  of  that  pitoee, 
after  haying  repudteted  Laodlce,39i;  he  n»pu- 
dtelee  Berenice,  and  takee  Laodice  agatn,  who 
eaaeeejdBito begJKwed, 3ffy ;  Danieri pnpbe- 

A»^i4SaeHi'e-raz  eommande  in  Aeia  Minor,  iii. 
Wt;  toenten  into  a  leagne  with  hto  brother  Se- 
leta e  aaafaMt  PioleBiy,  3M ;  he  deelaree  war 
■lainit  Seleaena,  givee  him  batde,  and  defeau 
ita  with  great  dancer  of  hie  lUb,  lUd. :  to  ii  at- 
Bked  airidefctted  brSamenea,  am ;  he  retiree 
Artarathee.  wto  eooa  after  aeeke  oceaiten  to 
IdnwtfW' 


iidfalnMelf«rhlB,ihld.;  to  takee  raft^e  wUh 
Ptolemy,  wto  Imprieona  bim,  iUd. ;  to  eeeapee, 
tod  ie  Maaartnated  bgr  robben,  Ibid. 
A»tl-o'ebQe  III.  anmaaMd  tto  Great,  begina  to 
itlgn  la  ftrria,  M.  4M^  fidelhy  of  Aehsua  in 
taepeet  to  hto,  ibid. ;  he  appoteto  Uennlae  hia 
■rtme  nlalaier,  ibid. ;  Uokm  and  Alexander, 
whom  tohad  apffltatod  govemonof  Media  HMi 
~  '  a, revolt Mateat hto, ibid.;  tomarrieeLa- 
S  tto  dtoghicr  of  Mithridalee,  ibid. ;  to  ••- 
(*Tiflrce  Bpigenea,  tto  DMiat  able  or  hie  generala, 
Id  the  Jealouay  of  Hemiiaa,  408;  to  marchea 
aaainet  tb<f  retola,  and  reducea  them,  403 ;  he  rida 
huBself  of  Hennias,  404;  he  marchea  into  QdbIo- 
aytia,  and  tafcea  Seteacia,  405 ;  Trre  and  Ptoie- 
mala,  495 ;  to  makea  a  traee  with  Ptoicmy,  ibid. ; 
Jto  war  bveato  out  acain,  ibid. ;  AntlochuM  gaina 
many  advantagca,  4«7;  to  loeea  a  great  tattle  at 
Xapbia,  409 ;  to  makea  peace  with  Ptolemy,  400 ; 
^  tnma  hia  aiua  againat  Achasna,  wto  had  re- 
'  vnited,  ibid. ;  Aeh«ua  ia  put  hito  hia  haada  by 
treachery,  and  eieoited,  ibid. ;  ezpeditioiie  of 
Autiochoa  Into  Media,  490 ;  Parthia,  4S8 ;  Hyrca- 
ala,  ibid. ;  Baetiia,  iMd. :  and  eren  into  India, 
433 ;  to  entere  into  an  alHanee  with  Philip  to  in- 
vade tto  klagdora  of  Egypt,  iv.  8;  and  aeizea 
Cceioayrfa  and  Paleatfaie,  ibid. ;  to  makea  war 


againiit  Attalua,  19 ;  upon  the  remonatraneea  of 
the  Romans  he  retires,  ibid. ;  to  recovera  Cerlo- 
arna,  which  Ariatoroenea  had  taken  from  him, 
ifiid.;  Antiochua  fonna  tto  deaign  of  aeising  Aaia 
Minor,  99;  to  takea  some  placea  there,  36 
ombaeay  ia  aem  to  him  from  tto  Romaaa  upon 
ttot  aubjeetj  37 ;  Hannitol  retires  to  him,  39 ;  tto 
arrtral  of  tbat  general  deteqnlnea  bim  upon  a 
war  with  tto  Romane,  46 ;  to  marchea  againH 
tto  Pialdiana,  and  aubdnea  them,  47 ;  be  goea  to 
Greece  at  tto  request  of  the  AStoHiine,  M ;  to 
attempta  to  bring  over  tto  Acltftana  in  vain,  55 
and  afterwardathe BcBotlana,  97;  tomakea 
aelf  master  of  Chalcia,  and  all  Euboea,  ibid. 


'  Romans  declare  war  asainac  him,  ildd.;  he  makea 
harscounBels,  59 ;  to  goee  to 


an  ill  use  of  Haiuiibaf  a 


Ohalclfl  and  marries  tto  daughter  of  the  person 
in  whose  house  he  lodges,  ibid.  ;  he  scizea  tiie 


siralt  of  Tbermopyfs!,  ibid. 


h*i  is  d«9fe«tcd  near 
leChalda.59|  on, 
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to  Bptowis,  to  santwaa  a  i 
andk)0Mlt,98;  Ua  Beet  gaina aaaaoad' 
oyer  tto  RhodJana,  93 :  to  loaea  a  aaeoiid  baola 
at  eea,94;  conduct  of  Antiochua  after  tins  de- 
feat, 65;  to  makea  propeaahi  of  peace,  winch  arm 
Infected.  66, 07 ;  to  foam  a  great  battle  near  Mac* 
aaala,  66, 99,  *c. ;  to  dmnanda  peace  mui  ob> 
mine  it,  71 ;  on  whm  eandiiiona,  ibid. ;  tooidca 
to  iwy  the  tritote  to  Ae  Romana,  to  plundera  a 
temple  la  EtyoBaia,  94 ;  to  ia  killed,  iUd. ;  cha- 
racter of  Antiochua,  85;  Daniel*a  proptocka 
coMemiaf  thai  pslatot  ibid. 

An-tl-o'ohua,  eldeat  aon  of  Antiochua  tto  Gram, 
dies  hi  tto  flower  of  hia  youth,  iy.  49;   ^ 
of  that  youniprim^, IUd. 

Aa-tiVchna  Iv.  aumamed  Epinbs 


ly.7X; 
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of  ^rla,  Ul ;  diapata  between  Um  and  tto  kii« 
of  Egypt.  199;  to  marchea  againat  Egyptt  an* 
gaina  a  flist  yictory  oyer  Ptetony,  IM ;  then  a 
aecond,  185;  to  makes  himafifaiaat«>r  of  Egypt, 
takea  the  king  hlmBelf,ibld. ;  upon  tto  nmiottre? 
a  general  revolt,  to  enten  Palestine,  and  beaiegm 
and  takea  Jcmaalem,  where  to  eiarciaea  tto  moat 
liorrid  cmeltim,  ildd. ;  Antiochua  renews  die  wv 
In  Egypt,  199 ;  to  replaoea  Ptolemy  Ptiilometw 
upon  Ae  throne,  198 ;  be  returns  into  Syria,  ibid.  ; 
to  comm  back  to  Egypt,  and  mwdies  to  Alexan- 
dria, 198;  Popilius,  the  Roman  ambassador, 
obliges  him  to  unit  it,  139;  incensed  at  what  bi^ 


penedhi 
Ibid. ;  to 


ESgypi,  to  yenta  tale  rage  imon  tto  Jews, 
loraeia  Apolkmiua,  one  of  his  generals, 
r  Jenisaiem,  Ibid. ;  cmeliiea  committed 


ttore  by  that  general,  130,  131 ;  Anttochua  en- 
deavours to  abolish  tto  w<»Bhip  d  tto  trae  God 
at  Jerusalem,  131 ;  he  entem  Jndea,  and  com- 
mits torilble  cmeltim,  183 :  to  celebraies  games 
V  at  Daphne,  near  Aatioah,  13^139 ;  several  of  baa 
generals  defeated  by  Jndas  Maecabens,  136, 138^ 
139;  to  floes  to  Persia,  attempm  to  nhinder  tto 
temple  of  ElynwlB,  and  Is  shameftiMy  repulsed, 
ibid. ;  upon  receiving  advice  of  tto  defett  of  his 
armies  in  Judea,  to  wts  out  instantly  with  a  do- 
sign  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  ibid. ;  to  Is  struck 
by  the  band  of  God  on  U»e  way,  and  dies  in  tto 
greatest  torments,  140 :  Danlel*s  prophectos  co»* 
ceming  this  prince,  141. 

An-d-o'cfaus  y .  called  Eupator,  sa<tecds  hia  fbther 
Antiocbus  Epipbanca,  in  tto  kingdom  of  9yria» 
and  continues  tne  war  with  tto  Jnrs,  iv.  885;  bis 
generals,  and  hhwentf  iBpctson,  are  defeated  to 
Judas  Maceabeas,  S86, 987 ;  to  makes  peace  wim 
the  Jew«,and  deeCr^s  tto  fortitoatkns  of  tto 
temple,  ibid. ;  Romans  dIseoBiented  with  Eupa- 
tor, 830 ;  his  soldiers  deliver  hto  up  to  Demelrinsi 
wto  nuts  Mm  to  deaths  831. 

An-ti-o'chuB  VI.  sumamed  TLeea,  Is  sol  upon  tto 
thmneof  8yiiabyTrypton,iy.9S8;  to  is  aa- 
sassinated  soon  aftor,  939. 

An-ti-o'chus  VIT.  suraamed  Sidetes,  marriee  Oteo- 
paira,  wife  of  Demetrius,  andhrnredaiaMd  king 
of  Syria,  iv.  341 ;  he  dethrones  Tryphon,  wto  is 
put  to  dead!,  8i3;  tomarehesfaitoJnd8a,besio- 
ges  John  ByrcaauB  in  Jerusalem,  and  tto  city  ear 
pittttetes,  947 ;  to  turns  his  arms  agtfnot  PaiCbia» 
where  to  perishes,  948;  adynafweoraiaprlnea 
in  hunting,  ibid. 

An-H  o'ehus  VIIL  snnaBMd  Ctypw,  begins  to 
reign  in  Syria,  i  v.  858 ;  tomartiw  Tryphena.  tto 
daughter  of  Pttyseon^  kina  of  EgypMnd  defeata 
aad  expels  Zebioa,8S3;  hmmoltorChBopaira en- 
deavours to  poiBen  Mm,  and  is  poisoned  toraeii; 
ibid.:  Antioohns  reigns  some  time  in  peace,  Ibid. ; 
war  between  that  nrince  and  his  brottor  Antto- 
chua of  Cyiicum,954;  the  two  broitom  divide 
tto  empire  of  Syria  totweon  them,  955;  Oiypos 
nianles  Selena,  tto  daughtor  of  Cleopatra,  and 
renews  tto  war  against  his  brottor,  SS9  ;  to  tp» 
asmsrinaiad^by  one  of  Mavimala^aaB 
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wmt  ■ninst  his  broClMr  AntioclMM  QrywoB^  and 
MairiM  Cleoytttm,  whun  Ltftaytw  bad  rapiidi. 
•ted,  Iv.  M4j  •!!«  aevwal  teirtai  be  com  to 
Mi  ■luiiMiiiiWiiilnmrltti  htelirMlwr,  vaA  divides 
the  empire  of  Syria  with  him,  S» ;  be  go«  to 
the  aM  of  the  fltamttitmn,  iWd. ;  he  ti  uBMMceiB- 
fui  Li  that  war,  996 ;  after  Mfltaotbefi  deatil  he 
mnAe^wktBta  ponw  himaelf  of  hisdominloDS, 
StO:  helooeaa  battle  against  flaleiKttB, the eoD 
of  Orypw,  who  puts  Mm  to  death,  iUd. 

An-41-o'ehiii  X.  ewiiamed  Eiuehea,  eon  of  Amio- 
eho8  the  Cyxicenian,  obtains  theeroWn  of  Syria, 
•Ad  expels  Seiemas, ir.  SN;  he  gains  a  battle 
•gainst  Antioebos  an!  Mrilfp,  brothers  of  S^leu- 
cos,  iUd. ;  he  marries  8eie«a,  the  widow  of  Qry- 
mm,  ibid. ;  he  to  entirely  defeased  1^  PhiHp.  and 
obliged  to  take  reftige  vaiOBgthe  Parthiens,  ibid. ; 
by  their  aid  he  retariM  ime  ByriAf  9H>:  he  is 
again  expelled,  and  retires  into  uitiok^  wlieie  he 
ends  bis  days.  iUd. 

Aifr-ti-o'chi*  XL  son  of  GrypMt 
▼enge  the  death  of  bto  bfofber ; 
he  to  defeated  by  Bnsebes,  and  drowned  hi  en- 
deavoaringto  pasethe  Orootes,  iUd» 

An-ti-o'ehus  XII.  samamed  DIenyslas,  seisei  Ga»- 
lomrria,  and  reigns  a  shovt  time,  iv.  2S<k 

Att-ti-o'chus  XIII.  called  Asiatietts,sent  by  SMena, 
lito  mother,  to  Home,  iv.  9B8 ;  on  his  retam  he 
noes  to  SlcUy,  and  receives  a  very  great  affront 
from  Verres,  ibid. :  lie  reigns  some  tiine  in  Svria, 
965, 377 ;  Pompey  depflTes  him  of  hto  domimoos, 
965. 

Aa'ti-pas,  or  Anttoater,  Herod's  Ibtber.  exeftes 
meat  tnwbles  in  Jndea,  iv.  STB ;  he  sends  troops 
to  aid CsMur, besiegedin  Alexandria, 394. 

Aft-tip'a-ter.  Alexander's  Bentenant,  to  appointed 
by  that  prbee  to  govern  Macedonia  in  hto  ab- 
sence, ill.  87;  he  defeats  the  Lacednmonians, 
who  had  revolted  agafaist  Macedonia,  153;  Alex- 
ander takes  bto  govemmentfrom  him,  and  orders 
hhn  to  come  to  htan,  9M ;  suspicions  of  Andpa- 
ier  in  respect  to  Alexander's  death,  909 :  Annp- 
pedition  into  Greece  alter  Alexander's 
S,SQ3;  he  to  defeated  by  the  Athenians 

tin,  to  which  he  retires,  333 ;  he  surren- 

dem  that  plaoe  by  capitulation,  9M;  be  seises 
Athens,  and  puts  a  garrison  in  it,  336 ;  he  puts 
Demostbenes  and  Hyperides  to  death,  336, 337 ; 
he  gives  Phila  his  daughter  to  Craterus  in  mar- 
riage, 838 ;  he  to  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Perdiccas,  345 ; 
death  of  Antipater,  947. 

An-tfp'a-ter,  eldest  son  of  Cassander,  lit.  303;  dil- 
pote  between  that  prince  and  hto  brother  Alex- 
ander for  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  lie  kilto 
hto  mother  Tbessafonica,  who  favoored  htoyouh- 

Br  brother,  ibid. ;  Demetrius  drives  Mm  out  of 
aeedonia,  Ibid. ;  be  rettresinto  Thrace,  anddies 

there,  iUd. 
An'ti-pbon,  courtier  of  Dionysins.    Witty  saying 

which  cost  him  bto  life,  U.  387. 
An'to-ny.--8ee  Anthony. 
An^sis,  king  of  Eiypt,  L 137. 
Ahst  nos,  a  rock  of  India, 

Alexander,  Ui.  181. 
Ap>a'm»-a,  the  daughter  of  Antiochns  Soter,  and 

widow  of  Magas,i!L  3M. 
Ap-a-tu'ri-s :  Peasto  celebrated  at  Athens,  ii.  SSa 
Ap-a-tu'ri-tts,  an  officer  of  Seleucus  Ceraonus, 

fiirms  a  conspiracy  against  that  prince,  and  poi- 

■aaahlm,  iii.  300;  he  to  put  to  death,  ibid*, 
e'ga,  Infcniai  macbine  invented  by  Nabls,  iii. 
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Aipel'les,  eoutier  of  PMHp,  iii.  417 ;  abuses  hto 

'* "  I  he  endeavours  to  humble  and  en- 

}  perishes  miserably, 


power,  IBM. :  ne  enoeavours  lo 
•lave  dMAchMas,  418;  he  per 
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A-pel'Mes,  aooompHoe  of  Perssus  in  accusing  Dema- 
trias,  is  sent  ambassador  to  Borne  by  PMilp,  Iv. 
116;  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  he  escapss 
into  It«^,  118. 

A-pePlesi  officer  of  Antlochus  Epiphanes,  endea- 
vours to  make  MattatMas  sacrifiee  to  idols,  Mat- 
tathias  kills  him  with  all  bto  foUower^,  iv.  133. 

A-pef  li-eon;  Athenian  library  erected  by  him  al 
Athens,  iv.  354. 

A'pto,  ox  ad<»red  underthat  name  by  the  iSgypdans, 

A'pis,  fcln|of  Argos,  1. 413. 

A-pol'lo,  Tenmle  erected  in  honour  of  Mm  at  Dtf 
pbos,  i.  36. 

Ap-ol-ftM/ra-tes,  Ae  elAest  son  of  Dionysius  the 
younger,  commatndBin  the  citadel  of  Syracuse  ia 
bto  father's  name,  ii.  404;  he  surrendeis  that 
place  to  Dion,  and  retires  to  hto  fatUer,  409. 

A-pol-loHh/niB,  of  Amphlpolto,  one  of  Alexander^ 
officers,  iii.  141. 

A-pol-lo-do'rus.  friend  of  Cleopatra,  favours  the 
entrance  of  that  prfaicem  Into  Alexandria,  and  la 
wimt  manner,  iv.  301. 

A  -pol-k>-do'rus,  governor  of  Gaza  for  Lathyrus,  de- 
fends tbat  place  against  Atoxander  Jaunsus,  iv, 
373;  he  to  assassfaiated  by  hto  brother  Lysiioa^ 
chus,  ibid. 

Ap-ol-km'i-deB,  officer  in  the  annv  of  Eiimenes,  oa- 
casions  the  hiss  of  a  battle,  and  to  siexed  and  put 
to  deMh.  lit  345. 

Ap-ol-lon>des^  magistrate  of  Syracuse,  hto  wto* 
diseonrse  hi  the  assembly  ef  tbe  people,  iv.  334. 

Ap-^ri-k/n^us,  lord  of  the  court  of  Antiocfuis  Epi- 
phanes, to  sent  ambassador  by  that  prince,  first 
to  Egypt,  and  Uien  to  Rome.  iv.  123 ;  Antiocbus 
sends  him  with  an  army  against  Jerusalem,  with 
orders  to  destroy  tbat  city,  130 ;  bto  cruelties 
there,  ibid. ;  be  to  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus. 
and  killed  in  the  battle,  136. 

Ap-ol-lo'ni-us,  governor  of  Cceloeyria  and  PIioRift- 
cia,  marehes  against  Jonathan,  and  to  defeated. 
iv.  S3& 

Ap-ol-loph'a-neSvphyslclanto  Antlochus  theGreat. 
discovers  to  that  prince  tbe  conspiracy  formed 
against  him  by  Uermias,  iii.  403 ;  salutary  advice 
iRiiich  he  gave  Antlochus,  405. 

Ap'pt-us  (Claudius),  Roman  consnl,  to  sent  Into 
SIcUy  to  aid  tbe  BTamertines,  L 186 ;  iv.  311 ;  he 
defeats  the  Carthaainiaos  and  Syracusans,  ibid. 

Ap'pi-us  (Claudius)  Roman  Senator,  prevento  the 
senate  ftom  accepting  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  Iti. 
331. 

Ap'pi-us  (Claudius),  Roman,  commands  a  bo4y 
of  troops,  and  to  beaten  near  Useana,  agabist 
which  he  marched  with  design  to  plunder  it,  iv. 
164, 165. 

A'  prihes  ascends  the  throne  ef  'Emt,  1. 143;  sne- 
cesB  of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  Zedekiah,  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  tannlores  hto  aid,  ibid. ;  iteclares  himself  pro- 
tector of  Israel,  ibid. ;  Egypt  rev<HtsBgainst  nim 
and  sets  Amasis  on  tbe  throne.  144, ;  he  to  obli- 
sed  to  retite-into  upper  Egvpt,  ibid. ;  Amasto  de- 
feats him  in  a  battle,  in  wmcb  he  to  taken  priso- 
ner, and  put  to  death,  145. 

A-quiri-us  (Manius),  Rommi  proconsul,  to  defeated 
In  a  battle  by  Mithridates,  who  takes  him  priso- 
ner, and"  puis  him  to  death,  iv.  344. 

I  Ar-a'bi-ans  (Nabuthssan) :  Character  of  that  pee- 

A-ra'cus,  Lacedemonian  admiral,  li.  830. 

A-ras'pes,  lord  of  Media,  to  appointed  by  Cyrus  to 
keep  Panthea  priaoner,  t.  3Si ;  passion  which  he 
conceives  for  tbat  princess,  Ibidl ;  goodness  of  Cy- 
ras in  respect  to  Mm,  ibid. ;  he  does  that  prinea-  ' 
great  service  ingoiog  as  a  spy  among  the  Assjrri- 
ans,  333, 338. 

A-ra'tii8,  son  of  Clinlas,  escapes  from  Stoyon  t» 
avoid  thefury of  Abaatidas, ULSBS;  he ttUreiv 
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ikat  city  ftom  the  mrnanjr,  and  VBteB  It  wkh  the 
Acbcan  leuue,  ibid. ;  Im  appeuet  a  Mdidoo  on 
tlie  pfAat  of  breakiog  out  at  Skyoo,  967 ;  Iw  ta 
aleeted  general  of  tbe  Adueana,  368;  ba  takes 
Corinth  from  Anticoiiua,  369:  be  makes  aereral 
dtlct  enter  Into  tbe  Acbaam  leagnc,371;  be  baa 
Botthesame»ucGeaiatAjrios,37S;  be  aarcbes 
againat  the  iGtoUaas,  379 ;  CleomaDea,  king  of 
Bparta,  gains  seTeral  advautagu  over  him,  384 ; 
•ovy  of  Aratns  to  tliat  prince,  3B7 ;  he  calls  in  An- 
dgonos  to  aid  tbe  Achaans  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, ibid. ;  he  marches  against  the  iEtoUana, 
and  is  defeated  near  Canhjia,  418 ;  Philip's  afiec- 
tioo  for  Aratus,  ibid. ;  ApeUes,  Philip's  minister, 
aeeuses  bhn  falsely  to  that  prince,  419:  he  is  de- 
clared hinocent,  ibid. ;  he  acf^wnpanies  Philip  into 
.Ctolia ;  hisezpieditton  against  the  ^toUans,  La- 
acdunoBians  and  EUeans,  490 ;  Philip  causes  him 
to  be  poisoned,  431;  his  funeral  solemnised  mag- 
nificently, ibid. ;  praise  and  character  of  Aratus, 
a0ft,tfS,431. 

A-ra'tus  the  jomgOT,  son  of  tbe  great  Aratua,  is 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Achcaas,  lii.  416 ;  PhiUp 
causes  him  to  be  poisoned,  431. 

Ar-ba'ees,  governor  of  tlie  Modes  for  Bardanapa- 
hia,  revolts  against  that  prince,  and  founds  the 
kinadom  of  the  Medea,  i.  963, 383, 998. 


Ar-ba^cea,  ganeral  in  the  aimjr  of  Artazenes  Mna- 
mon  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  ii.  850. 

Ar-be'la,  city  of  Assyria,  famous  for  Alexander's 
victory  over  Darius,  iii.  13S,  139. 

Ar-ce-d'las,  Alexander's  lieutenant:  provlnceathat 
feU  to  his  tot  after  that  prince's  death,  iiL  899. 

Arch-ag'a-thtts,  son  of  Agathodes,  commands  in 
Africa  after  bis  fother's  departure,  1.183;  bepe- 
riabca  there  miaerably,  184. 

Ar-che-la'us,  governor  of  8usa  for  Alexander,  iii. 
143. 

Ar^be-la'us,  general  of  Anttsonos,  maithes  against 
Aratus,  who  besieged  CoBnth,  and  is  taken  pri- 
soner, ill.  370 ;  Aratus  seu  him  at  liberty,  371. 

Ar-che-la'us,  one  of  th«  generals  of  Mithridates, 
takes  Athena,  iv.  345;  he  is  driven  out  of  it  by 
Sylla,  348;  be  is  defeated  by  the  same  captain, 
lint  at  Cheronca.  and  then  at  Orcbomenos,  350 ; 
lie  eocapes  to  Chncis,  351 ;  and  has  an  interview 
with  Sylla  near  Delium,  358 ;  A  rchelaus  goes  over 
to  Murcna,3S5:  he  engages  the  latter  to  make 
war  against  Bfithridates,  ibid. 

Ar-che-la'us,  son  of  the  fomier,  is  made  high-priest 
and  sovereign  of  Comana,  Iv  379 :  he  marries 
Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  387;  he  is  UUed  in  a 
battle  with  tbe  Romans,  ibid. 

Ar-che-la'us.  son  of  the  latter,  enjoys  the  same  dig- 
nities as  his  father,  iv.  30 ;  be  marries  Glaphyra, 
and  has  two  sons  by  her,  ibid. 

Ar-cbe-la'ns,  second  son  of  Arebelaus  and  Glaph- 
yra, ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  306 ; 
Tiberius  does  bim  great  services  with  Augustus, 
ibid. ;  he  draws  the  revenge  of  Tiberius  upon 
himself,  ibid. ;  he  is  cited  to  Rome,  and  why, 
307 ;  he  is  very  ill  received  there,  and  dies  soon 
after,  fbid. 

Ar'chi-as,  Cortnthian,  founder  of  Syracuse,  U.  140, 
181. 

Ar'chi-as,  Theban,  is  killed  by  the  conspirators  at 
a  feast  given  byPbilidas,  one  of  them,  to  the  Bgbo- 
tarchs,  ii.  489. 

Ar'chi-as,  comedian,  dettvers  up  tfie  orator  Hype- 
ridea,  and  several  other  persons,  to  AnUgonus,  iii. 
936. 

Ar-chib'i-us,  his  attachment  to  Cleopatra,  iv.  400. 

Ar-chi-da'mi-a,  Lacedemonian  lady,  heroic  action 
of,  ill.  341 ;  she  is  put  to  death  by  order  of  Am- 
pbares,  383. 

Ar-chid'a-mus,  king  of  Sparta,  U.  114 ;  he  saves  the 
LarrnicmonianB  from  the  ftiry  of  the  helots,  ibid.; 
he  comnuuuU  the  troops  of  Sparu  at  the  begin- 
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r-ehid'a-mus,  oeo  ef  AfesUana,  gaiaa  a  hmxOm 
against  the  Areadians,ii.  443;  his  valour  durinc 
the  siege  of  Bp«rta  by  EpaariMmdM,  450 ;  Im 


rekns  in  Bparta,  461. 

Ar  eiili4'*->Ba*«  brocherof  Agb,  eacaves  frofen  Sparta 
to  Avoid  tbe  fury  of  Leonidas,  iii.  383 ;  Cleome- 
nes  recalls  him,  384 ;  lie  is  assassin  stnd  in  retam- 
ina  home,  ibid. 

Ar-chid'a-mua,  ambassador  of  tlM  iBtoHaaa,  en- 
deavoura  to  engage  tlie  Ac.hrana  to  declare  for 
Antiochua,iv.56. 

Ar^clUl'o-cus,  a  Greek  poet,  the  inventor  of  lamldc 
verse,  L  444;  character  of  his  poetry,  lUd. 

Ar-cbi-me'des,  fomous  gsometrician,  iv.  316 ;  be  in- 
vents many  marhiiM^  of  war,  317 ;  prodigioaa 
edTects  of  these  machines,  388, 389 ;  be  ia  killed  at 
tbe  taking  of  Symcuae,  333 ;  his  tomb  diaeover^ 
by  Cicero.  334. 

Ar-cbi-me'des,  Athenian  poet,  iv.  31& 

Ar'chon,  one  of  Alexanders  officers:  provinces  that 
foil  10  him  after  that  prince's  death,  iiL  839. 

Ar'chon  Is  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  Acbcans, 
iv.  165 ;  wise  resolutions  wliich  lie  prevails  oo 
that  people  to  take,  166. 

Ar'chons  instituted  at  Athena, 1 413,  IL  347,  Iv. 430; 
their  ftinctk 

Ar'dys,  kingc 


their  ftinction,  ibid. 

ing  of  Lydia,  1.300. 

Ar-e^i/a-gus :  its  establiahment,  1. 418,  tt.  845 ;  an- 
thority  of  that  senate,  i.  433,  IL  346,  dec ;  Perl- 
clea  weakens  its  authority,  347. 

Ar'e-tas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrca,  submila  to  F«a- 
p^,  iv.  361. 

A-nrte,  daughter  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  first  mar- 
ried to  her  brother  Theorides,  and  afterwards  to 
her  uncle  Dion,  U.  389 ;  she  marries  Timocrates 
In  the  banishment  of  the  latter,  390;  Dion  takes 
ti^'r  hii'     "10 1  her  death,  41L 

A  r^  rii.,       ,  untain famous  in  fabnloiu  history, 

■    ii,  lliu, 

A  rtf'uv,  nn€  of  the  Spartan  exiles,  Is  reinstated  by 

^  the  Achfl'Diis,  and  carries  accusations  agahut 
Tlu 711  Lo  rtonie,  iv.  98;  the  Achcans  condemn  him 
to  due,  04^  his  sentence  is  annulled  by  the  Ra 
mans,  96. 

A-re'us,  grandson  of  Cleomenes,  reigns  at  Sparta, 
iii.  341. 

A-re'us,  another  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  374. 

Ar-git'us,  is  placed  by  the  Athenians  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  iii.  30;  he  is  defeated  by  Philip,  33. 

Ar-gi'U-an,  a  name  riven  the  slave  who  disoovoed 
the  conspiracy  of  Pausanias,  iL  88. 

Ar-gi-nu'ss,  isles  famous  for  the  victory  of  the 
Athenians  over  tbe  Lacedcmoniana,  U.  896. 

Ar'go,  king  of  Lydia,  i.  899. 

Ar'cos,  foundation  of  that  kingdom,  1. 411 ;  kings 
of  Argos,  418 ;  war  between  Uie  Arcives  and  La- 
cedaemonians, 83 ;  they  reftise  to  aid  the  Greeks 
against  the  Persians,  ii.  57;  Argos  besiefed  by 
Fyrrbus,  iii.  .344 ;  Aratus  endeavours  to  bring  that 
city  into  the  Achean  league,  but  without  suc- 
cess, 373;  Argos  is  subject^  by  the  LacediB* 
monians,  389 ;  and  afterwards  by  Antifconus,  390 ; 
Argos  surrenders  to  Philocles,  <me  of  Philip's  ge- 
nerals, iv.  25:  the  latter  puts  it  again  into  the 
hands  of  Nabis,  36 ;  it  thrpws  oiT  tbe  yoke  of  that 
tvrant  and  reinstates  its  liberty,  43. 

Arf(us,'king  of  Argos,  1.  411. 

A-n-e'tts,  of  Alexandria,  nhilosopher;  Augusttai 
Cesar's  esteem  for  him,  iv.  407. 


A-ri-ie'us  commands  the  left  wing«f  Cymi'sannr 
at  thehatUe  of  Cunaxa,  ii.  851 ;  be  flies  uaon  ad- 
rice  of  that  prince's  death,  253 ;  the  Greeb  eAr 


Iiim  the  crown  of  Persia,  856;  he  refuses  it,  and 
makes  a  treaty  with  them,  ibid. 
A-ri-am'ne8,Acabian.  deceives  aadbetnyi  Cnr 
sustlv.SSa. 


44S. 


padocii 
aiccas, 


AB 

A'zi-ain'M^  king  of  Cspradooia,  iv.  308. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  L  king  of  Oappadocia,  W.  301. 

A-ri-a-ra'tbM,n.  wmof  the  hm,  leigoB  over  Cap- 
'    ia,  iv.  301 :  Ike  is  defeaiod  ia  a  batde  by  Per- 
if  wlio«ei«e«lilsdoiniiiliuM  and  piito  bim  to 
death,  iii.  341,  iv.  303. 

A-ri-a-ra'Uiei  UL  eacapes  into  Aimenia,  after  his 
father**  death,  iv  303;  he  awendi  the  throne  of 
his  aoceaton,  ibid. 

A-ri-a-ra'tbes,  iV.  king  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  308. 

A-ii-n-ra'thes  V.  kins  of  Cappadocia,  marriea  An- 
tiochiB,  daughter  of  Aatioobua  the  Great,  iv.  47 ; 
the  Romans  lay  a  heavy  fine  on  him  for  having 
aadsced  his  father-in-law,  84 ;  lie  sends  Ids  son  to 
Rome,  153;  he  declares  for  the  Somans  against 
Perseus,  153 ;  death  of  Ariarathea,  303. 

A-ri-arra'thes  VI.  goes  to  Rome,  and  the  object  of 
his  Journey,  iv.  153 ;  be  refuses  to  r^n  during 
the  Ufe  of  his  father,  303 ;  after  the  death  of  hia 
father  he  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  303 ; 
be  renews  the  alliance  with  the  Romans,  ibid. ; 

lie  is  dethroned  by  Demetrius,  iUd. ;  he  imp' 

aid  of  the  Romans,  ibid. ;  Attains  re-estab 
himself  upon  the  throne,  ibid. ;  he  enters  into  a 
confederacy  against  Demetrius,  333;  he  marches 
to  aid  the  Romans  against  Arlstonictts,  and  is 
kiUed  in  that  war,  303. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  VII.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  iv.  304 ; 
his  brother-in-law,  Mithridates,  caiiMshim  to  be 
Mhid. 


asMWBuiiucu,  imu. 

A-rl-a-ra'thes  VIII.  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  by  Mithridates,  iv.  304 ;  heisassas' 
sinated  by  that  prince,  ibid. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes  IX.  king  of  Cappadocia,  is  defeated 
by  Ifithridates,  and  driven  out  of  his  kingdom, 
iv.  304. 

A-ri  -»-ra'thes  X.  ascends  the  throne  of  Cappadocia, 
iv.  306 ;  Sistnna  disputes  possession  of  it  with 
him,  and  carries  it  against  him,  ibid.;  Ariaratbes 
reigns  a  second  time  in  Cappadocia,  ibid. 

A-ri-a-ra'thes,  son  of  Mithridates,  reigns  in  Cappa- 
docia, iv.  341 ;  he  is  dethroned  by  the  Romans, 
343 ;  he  is  reinstated  a  second,  and  then  a  third 
time,  343,  343, 

A-ri-as'pes,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  deceived 
by  hisbrotlier  Ochiia,  kills  himself,  ii.  403. 

A^-ds'as,  bastard  brother  of  Alexander,  is  de- 
clared king  of  Macedonia  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  iii.  311,  338:  Olympias  causes  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  357. 

A-ri-ma'ni-us,  divinity  adored  in  Persia,  i.  395. 

A-ri-ma'sus,  (Sogdian)  governor  of  Petra  Oxiana, 
refuses  to  surrender  to  Alexander,  iii.  168 ;  he  ia 
besieged  in  that  place,  ibid. ;  he  submits  to  Alex- 
ander, who  puts  him  to  death,  160. 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nes,  satrap  of  Phrygia  under  Artax- 
erxes Mnemon,  ascends  the  throne  of  Pontus,  i. 
03 ;  he  revolts  against  that  prince,  ii.  461. 

A'ri-o-bar-za'nes  I.  is  placed  upon  the  thnme  of 
Cappadocia  by  tlie  Romans,  iv.  304 ;  he  is  twice 
dethroned  by  Tigranes,  ibid. ;  Pompey  reinstates 
kim  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  305. 

A*ri-<vbar-za'ne8  II.  ascends  the  throne  of  Ocppa- 
docia,  and  is  killed  soon  after,  iv.  305. 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nes  III.  reigns  in  Cappadocia,  iv.  305 ; 
Cicero  suppresses  a  conspiracy  forming  against 
bim,  ibid. ;  he  sides  with  Pompey  against  Cbsar, 
ibid.;  the  latter  lays  him  under  contributioif,  ibid.; 
he  refuses  to  become  an  ally  with  CcBsar's  mur- 
deren,  306 ;  Cassius  attacks  litm,  and  having  ta- 
ken him  prisoner,  puts  him  to  death,  ibid. 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nes,  governor  of  Persia  for  Darius, 
poets  himself  at  the  pass  of  Susa,  to  prevent  Al- 
exander's passing  it,^  and  is  put  to  flight,  ill.  145. 

Ar-is-tag'o-ras  is  established  governor  of  Miletus 
by  Hystieus,  ii.  37;  he  loins  the  lonians  in  their 
revolt  against  Darius,  38;  he  goes  toLacedemon 
for  aid,  and  afterwards  to  Athens,  90, 30:  he  is 
dflftated  and  UUed  tn  a  bottle^SS. 


Am 

At^is-tan'der,  a  iootbaajrar  tn  tfaa  train  of  AleuA 
dmr,  iii.  137. 

Ar-is-ta-za'nes,  officer  in  the  court  of  Ochus,  iii.  18. 

Ar-is'te-us,  citlaen  of  Argns,  givesPynrhus  entrauca 
into  that  city,  itt.  344. 

Ar-is-ti'des,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian  ar- 
my at  Ifarathon,  resigns  the  command  u>  Mllli 
ades,  iL  30 ;  he  distinguishes  himself  in  the  baN 
Ue,  40 ;  he  is  banished,  43 ;  he  is  recalled,  Sd ;  lie 
goes  to  Themjstocles  at  Salamin,  and  persuades 
bim  to  fight  in  that  strait,  67 ;  he  rejects  the  oi11t4 
of  Mardonius,  73,  and  gains  a  famous  victory 
over  that  general  at  Platies,  76 ;  he  terminates  a 
difference  that  had  arisen  between  the  Ailienimis 
and  Lacedemonians,  77 ;  confidence  of  the  Atlk»- 
niana  in  Aristides,  84 ;  he  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  sent  by  Athens  to  deliver  the  tireeka 
from  ttie  Persian  yoke,  86;  his  conduct  in  that 
war.  ibid. ;  he  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  pubUc.  revenues,  90;  his  death,  03;  his 
character,  ibid. ;  bis  justice,  43,  71, 84;  his  disin- 
terestedness, 41, 00 ;  Ills  contempt  for  riches,  9V 

Ar-is-ti'des,  painter,  great  esteem  for  bis  works,  iv. 
315. 

Ar-ia-ti'nes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Actaeans,  en- 
Mes  them  to  declare  for  the  Romans  against. 
»Ulip,  iv.  33. 

A-ris'ti-<m  unirps  the  government  of  Athens,  aM 
acta  with  great  crueltv.  iv.  345 ;  he.la  besieged  hi 
that  city  by  Sylla,  ibid. ;  Ue  is  taken  and  put  to 
death,  348. 

Ar-is-tip'ptts,  phUoaopher,  his  desire  to  hear  8oa- 

Ar-is^p^pus,  citizen  of  Argos,  excites  a  sedition  in 
that  city,  iii.  343;  he  becomes  Qrrant  of  it,  378;  ha 
is  kiUed  in  a  battle,  373 ;  contbiual  tenon  In 
which  that  tyrant  lived,  ibid. 

Ar-is-to-bu'lus  I.  son  of  John  Hyicanoa,  sncceeds- 
hki  father  in  the  high-priesthood  and  sovereignty 
of  Judea,  iv.  371 ;  he  assumes  the  title  of  king, 
iliid. ;  lie  causes  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death, 
ibid. ;  tiien  his  brother  Antigonus,  ibid. ;  he  dies 
soon  after  himself,  373. 

Ar-Li-to-bu'lus  II.  son  of  Alexander  Janneus, 
reigns  in  Judea,  iv.  376 ;  dispute  between  that 
prince  and  Hyrcanus,  ibid. ;  Pompey  takes  cogni- 
zance of  it,  ibid. ;  Aristobuius  makes  him  his  ene- 
my, 977;  Pompey  lays  him  in  chains,  378,  ani 
sends  him  to  Rome,  379. 

Ar-i»-toc'ra-tes,  commands  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Arginusn,  ii  336. 

A-ris-to-de'mus,  chief  of  the  Heradide,  poeseq^ 
himself  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  413. 

A-ris-to-de'mus,  guardian  of  Agesiaolis,  king  of 
Sparta,  ii.  384. 

A-ris-to-de'miM,  of  Miletus,  is  left  at  Athens  by  De- 
metrius, iii.  976. 

Aris-to-genes,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athen- 
ians at  the  battle  of  Arginusc,  ii.  9SBB. 

Ar-is-to-gi'ton  enters  into  a  conspiracy  against  tha 
tyrants  of  Athens,  i.  430;  his  death,  Aid.;  ste> 
tues  erected  in  honour  of  him.  by  the  Attiunia«L 
440. 

Ar-is-tom'a-che,  sister  of  Dion,  is  married  to  DSe- 
nyslus  the  tyrant,  ii.  377. 

A-rts  tom'a-chus,  tyrant  of  Aigos,  iiis  373;  bte 
death,  ibid. 

Ar-Uktom'e-nes,  Messenian,  offers  his  daughter  to 
be  sacrificed  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
i.  83;  he  carries  the  prize  of  valour  at  the  battle  or 
Ithoma.  ibid. ;  he  is  elected  king  of  the  Messen- 
ians,  ibid. ;  be  beats  the  Lacedemonians,  and  «»• 
crifices  three  hundred  of  them  tn  honour  of  Ju- 
piter of  Ithoma,  ibid. ;  be  sacrifices  himself  soon 
after  ii^on  Ids  daughter*s  tomb,  ibid. 

Ar-lS'tom'e-nes,  second  of  that  name^  king  of  Me** 
sene,  gains  a  victory  over  the  Laccdsmonians^ 
i.  86 ;  bold  action  of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  he  ia  biaft- 
en  by  the  Luedsnoniawi  87  ;  hi*  death^SBk. 


AK 


AK 


laa.  to  clMi«ad  Willi  Um 
1  of  ^lemy  EpipoaiieB.  iv.  IS ;  hewp- 
MWMH  s  compiracy  Ttimied  ■jaC—i  ttet  prince, 
36;  Ploleny  putt  bim  to deatli, iMd. 
A-rto'ton,  of  Syraciue,  conwdiaiii  dtoeovem  the 


ODwpinqr  fonned  WyAadrvnionm 

country,  iv.  3S3. 
A-rto'ton,  piloi,  coanMl  whtch  be  givw  the  Byra- 

eoune,  U.  206b 
A'riii'to-iia,  daufitter  of  Cyme,  wife  of  Dwine, 

11.9 
Ar-to  to-nl'cus,  poowee  bimMlf  of  the  dooiiiiloiie 

of  AttAlus,  Iv.  MS ;  be  defeats  the  oonnil  Craa- 
"*     "  "*"  ;  he 


k  beaten  and  taken  by  Perpenna,  Ibid.  ;'tbe  c 
~     e,ibid.:hel 


I  to  Borne,  IMd. ;  he  topot  tb  death 
thei«,iUd. 

Ar-to-lopb'a-Bea,  famooi  pact,  L  68 ;  cbafaeter  of 
bto  ^poetry,  69 ;  faults  with  which  be  may  >MNly 
be  reproached,  ibid. ;  eitiaeta  tnm  aome  of  hto 
pieces,  66l 

A-rVto>pbon,  Aiheniaa  captain,  accaoee  Iptalera- 
tee  of  treason,  lii.  10. 

Ar-ia-io'tle,  PblUp  charges  him  with  the  education 
of  Alexander,  Ul.  3S,  78 ;  hlsapplicalion  In  form- 
faif  that  prince,  79 ;  suspicions  of  htan  in  respect 
lo  the  death  of  Alexander,  310 ;  fate  of  his  wotfcs, 

Ar'me-nes,  eon  of  NaUs,  foes  a  hoataie  to  Boae 

iv.  45. 
Ai^me'nira,  province  of  Asia,  L  SB;  it  was  fo- 

vemad  by  fcinsL  94. 314,  IvTms. 
Anna,  those  used  fay  toe  ancients,  i.  368. 
Ar-pbajf  ad,  name  ^ven  in  the  Bcriptuns  ID  Phra- 

ortes.<~4Stoe  Phraortea. 
Ar-ri'chi-«n,PaiieratiaBt;  combat  of  that  AtUeia, 

i.30. 
4ix-m'«m,  iOB  of  Darius.— See  Aitaxerxca  Mne- 

Af-sa'eca  I.  fovenior  of  Parthla  fbr  Antlochas,  re- 
volts agalMtthat  prince,  ill.  351 ;  he  assumes  the 
1llleonci]«,358. 

Ar^'ees  n.  king  of  PaitMa,  takes  Media  from 
Anlkichus,iii.45] ;  he  sustains  a  war  aaainst 
that  prince,  Ibid. ;  he  comes  to  an  aoeommodatlon 
with  Aatlochas,  who  leavea  him  in  peaceable 
possesskm  of  hto  kingdom,  453. 

Ar-sa'^MS,  natural  sou  of  Artaxenas  Mnemon,  is 
assassinated  by  his  brother  Oehus,  li.  40B. 

Ar'sQi,  reigns  In  Persia  after  the  death  of  Ochus, 
Ui.  96;  Bagoaa  causes  htan  to  be  assasstaiated, 

I,  is  married 
,  S66;  after 

r  Coraunus 
manles  her,  381 ;  unhappy  cmisequences  ot  that 
marriace,  Ibid. ;  die  to  bantobed  Into  Samothra- 

AiHrin'o^e,  jaaoUier  jdau^ter  of  ^Ptolemy  Lagus, 


AMda'o-e,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  ii 
to  Lyshnachua,  king  of  Thrace,  ili.  St 
the  death  of  that  prince,  her  brother  i 


liHrin'o^e,  -another  ^an^ter  of  Ptolemy  Lag 
marries  her  bmther  Ptolemy  PhiladelphtiB, 
M7:  death  of  that  princess,  354. 


Ar-rin  o-e,  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  PUlometer, 

111.407;  her  death,  410. 
Ai^rin'o-e,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes ;  Cesar's. 

sentence  in  her  fkvour,  Iv  391 ;  eheis  prodaimed 

queen  of  Emt,  368 ;  Cesar  carries  her  to  Borne, 
I    and  makes  ner  serve  as  an  ornament  in  hto  tri- 

umflh,  366 ;  Antony,  at  the  request  of  Cleopatra, 

causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  396. 
Af«ln'o-e,  wife  of  Magas.— See  Apamia. 
Ar-si'tes,  satrap  of  Phiygia,  occasions  the  defeat  of 

the  Persians  at  the  Granleus,  lii.  89;  he  kllte 

faimaelf  through  despair,  91. 

Alt.— Bee  Arts. 
Ar^U-ba'nus,  unele  of  Phraates,  eansei  htanself  to 

be  crowned  king  of  Parthla,  and  to  killed  soon 

after,  iv.  990. 
Av-tarba'nas,  brother  of  Darius,  radeavoufs  to  df- 

«eit  that  prince  firai  hto  entcivrise  against  r 


8eythiaaa,tt.98;  be  to  made  arbitrator  fiett<^«e« 
the  two  sons  of  Darius  in  respect  to  the  sove- 
reignty, 45:  Ms  wise  dtocoorse  to  Xerxes  upom 
that  prince's  deriga  to  attack  Greece,  ^,  Sec. 
Ar'ta-ba'noB,  Hyrcanlan,  captain  of  the  guards  to 
Xerxes,  conspires  against  tliat  prince,  and  IdUs 
htan,  IL  94;  he  to  klUed  himself  by  Artaxerze% 

Ar-u-bar-sa'nes,  after  the  death  of  Darlua,  dia- 

Etes  the  throne  of  Perria  with  Xerxes,  ii.  45; 
c<mtinue8  In  amity  whh  hto  brother,  and  loees 
hto  life  in  his  service  at  the  battk;  of  Salamin, 
Ibid. ;  he  was  the  first  who  reigned  in  Pontus, 
Iv.  341. 

Af^a-bar-za'nes,  king  of  Atropatene,  submiCa  to 
Antiochus,  lii.  403. 

AMa-ba'mfi,  Perrinn  lord,  officer  in  the  army  of 
Mardonius,  ii.  75 ;  hto  counsel  to  that  general, 
ibid. ;  he  escapes  Into  Asia  mtier  the  battle  or 
Plats«,  76 ;  Xerxes  elves  him  the  command  of 
tiie  coasts  of  Ashi  Minor,  and  with  what  view, 
80 ;  he  reduces  the  Egyptians,  who  had  revoltea 
against  Artaxeraes,  1(M. 

Ar-ta«ba'KU8,  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia  for  Ochus,  revolto  against  that  prince,  iSi.  7 ; 
supported  by  Chares  the  Athenian,  be  gains  se- 
veral advantages,  8 ;  he  to  overpowered,  and  re- 
tires into  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  Ocnus  receives  him 
again  Into  favour,  19 ;  his  fidelity  to  Darius,  Itt; 
Alexander  makes  him  governor  of  Petra  Onani^ 
169. 

Ar-ta-ger'aes,  oAeer  of  Artaxerxes  Hnemon,  k 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  II.  999. 

Ar-U-in'ta,  niece  of  Xerxes,  ii.  81 ;  vlolentptashMi 
of  that  prince  for  her,  ibM. ;  fatal  aequd  of  that 


Af-ta-pher'nes.  ambassador,  of  Artaxetxea  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  ii.  H)6. 


Ar^ta-pher'nes,  governor  of  Sardto  for  hto  facotber 
Darius,  is  for  compellinii  the  Athenians  to  reiif 
state  Hipplas,  i.  448 ;  he  marches  against  die  is- 
land of  Naxos,  with  design  to  surprise  it,  H.  SB ; 
he  to  besieged  in  Sardto  by  the  Athenians,  31 ;  he 
discovers  the  conspiracy  of  Hystiens,  38;  ha 
marches  against  the  revolted  Icnlans,  ibtd. 

Ar-ta-ri'us,  brother  of  Artaxerxes  lAmglmami^ 
11. 107. 

Ar-to-vas'des,  king  of  Armenia,  iv.  384. 

Ar-ta-xerx'es  I.  suraamed  Longunanus,  bv  the  In  • 
etigation  of  Artabanus,  kilto  hto  brother  Da^ 
rius,  and  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia,  ii.  94 ;  be 
rids  himself  of  Artabanus,  ibid. ;  he  destroys 
flie  party  of  Artabamu,  97 ;  and  that  of  HjstM- 
pes  hto  elder  brother,  Tbid. ;  he  gives  Themlsto- 
cles  ref\ige,  99 ;  hto  joy  for  the  arrival  of  that 
Athenian,  tt>id. :  he  first  pennits  Esdras  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  106 ;  and  then  Nebemiah,  106 ; 
alanned  by  the  congoests  of  the  Athenians,  he 
Ibrms  the  design  of^  sending  Themistocles  imo 
Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  104 ;  Egypt  re- 
volts against  him,  106 ;  he  compels  it  to  return  O 
its  obedience,  ibid. ;  he  gives  up  Inarus  to  Ms 
mother,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  107  ; 
he  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Oreeks,  316;  he 
dies,  167. 

Ar-ta-xerx'cB  n.  sumamed  Mnemon,  to  crosnied 
king  of  Persia,  ii.  937 ;  Cyrus  his  brother  at- 
tempts to  munder  bim,  SB38 ;  he  sends  him  to  hto 
government  of  Asia  Minor,  Ibid. ;  he  marches 
against  Cyrus,. advancing  to  dethrone  him, 850; 
cWes  him  battle  :at  Cunaxa,  ibid. ;  and  kilto 
him  with  Jito  own  hand,  353;  he  cannot  fatm 
the  Greeks  in  his  brother*s  army  to  sonendcr 
themselves  to  him,  856 ;  he  puts  Tissaphemos 
to  death,  879 :  he  concludes  a  treaty  with  fb» 
Greeks.  890;  he  attacks  Evagoras  kins  of  €^ 
pros,  891,  &C. ;  he  judges  the  aifUr  of  Tfafta^ 
sus,  966 ;  hto  expedition  tfatnai  the  f 
897. 
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Ar-tft-sexx'M  wndft  an  ambMMdor  taKoGneeeio 
recoQcilfi  the  atatea,  ti.  443;  be  raceivw  a  deiNi- 
tattoo  from  tbe  Qraeka,  ibid. ;  bouoon  wbieb  be 
pays  to  PelopUbus  443;  be  uudertafcea  to  reduce 
Mgypij  457 ;  tbat  eaterprise  miflcacriee»  458 ;  be 
meditates  a  second  aiteupt  acaiost  E^pt,  459 ; 
mostoftheprovinoesof  bisempirerev^acainst 
bim,  461 ;  troubles  at  the  court  of  Aitaxentes, 
conceming  bia  auccessor,  4IB;  deatb  of  tbat 
piiucef  ibid. 

Ar-u-zerx'es  UL  before  called  Ocbus.  See  Ocbm. 

Ar-tax'i-as,  king  of  Armenlaf  W.  343. 

Ar-tem-i-do'roa,  bivested  witb  tbe  supreoie  author- 
ity at  Syracuse,  iv.  309. 

Ajr-tom'i-sa,  queeDofHaUcamasBuSfSupirites  Xerx- 
es witb  troops  in  bis  expedition  against  Greece, 
11.  56 :  ber  courage  in  tbe  batUa  of  Salaraia,  66. 

Ar-tem^i-ea,  wife  of  Mausoius,  reigns  in  Cada  af- 
twr  tbe  deatb  of  her  husband,  iii.  13 ;  bonours 
idle  renders  to  tbe  memory  of  Mauaotus,  ibid. : 
she  takes  Rhodes,  14 ;  ber  death*  15. 

Ar-te-mis'i-um,  promontory  of  £ab(Ba,faiBoaelbr 
tbe  victory  of  tbeGreeksover  tbePersians,ii.  68. 

Af'te-mon,  Cyrian.  part  which  (taeen  LaoAce 
makes  bim  play,  iii.  357. 

Ar'te-mon,  ei^eer,  ii.  194. 

Ar*tox-a'rea,  eunuch  of  Darius  Nothua,  forms  a 
conqdracy  against  tbat  prince,  ii.  169;  be  is  put 

Arts,  origin  and  progress  of  tbe  arts,  L388, 389; 
arts  buisbed  out  of  Sparta  by  Lyeurgua,  4St9 ; 
and  placed  in  honour  at  Athens  by  Solon,  435. 

Ar-^pbi-ua,  son  of  Megabyzus,  revolts  against 
Ocbua,in6B;  be  to  allocated  in  asbsa^ iUdT^ 

A-ras'pi^ces.—See  Augurs. 

A-iym^bas,  king  of  Eplraa,  L  94,  iii.  53. 

A'aa,  iting  of  Judab,  ifefegts  tbe  araiQr  of  Zara,  king 
oTEthfopia,  i.  137. 

Ai'dro-bal,  Hamilcar's  son-in-law,  commands  tiie 
Carthaginian  army  in  Spain,  i.  304 ;  he  builds 
Oartbagena,  ibid. ;  he  is  killed  treactaeroiuly  by 
a  Gaul,  905. 

A^dra-bal,  surnamed  Calvua,  is  made  prisoner  in 
Sardinia  by  tbe  Romans,  i.  387. 

As'dni-bal,  Hannibal's  brother,  commaade  the  ar- 
my in  Spain  after  his  brotber^s  departure,  i.  908 ; 
he  receives  orders  from  Carthage  to  march  to 
Italy  to  tbe  aid  of  bis  brother,  996;  be  aete  foi^ 
ward  and  is  defoateil,  ibid. ;  be  loees  a  great  bat- 
tle near  tbe  river  Metaunis,  and  is  killed  in  it,  930. 

Aa'dm-bal,  Oisco's  brother,  commands  the  Cartha- 
ginian troops  in  Spain,  i.  998. 

Ardm-bal,  lumamed  HioBdus,  Is  sent  by  the  Car- 
thaginiaas  to  Rome  to  demand  peace,  i.  334. 

Aa'dru-bal,  Massinissa's  grandson,  commands  in 
CarthagB  daring  the  siege  of  tbat  dly  bv  Bci|do, 
L853;  another  Asdrubal  causes  him  to  be  put  to 


Aa'dru-^al,  Carthaginian  general,  is  condemned  to 
S»t  and  wherefore,  i.  34b  ;  tbe  Cartbagfaiiana  ap- 
point bim  general  of  the  troops  without  tbeir 
walls,  353;  he  causes  another  Asdrubal,  who 
commands  within  tbe  d^,  to  be  put  to  deatb, 
SS5;  bis  cruelty  to  the  Roman  prisoners.  iUd. : 
after  the  taking  of  tbe  city,  he  intrenches  bimselr 
io  the  temple  of  iEseulapius,  357 ;  be  surrenders 
bimself  to  Sdplo,  ibid. ;  tragical  end  of  bis  wife 
and  children,  ibid. 

Aeh'es:  Smothering  in  asbesjapnaiflhment  among 
the  Persians,  ii.  168. 

A'sl-a,  geographical  descripUoa  of  it,  i.  37,  ke. ;  it 
is  considered  as  the  nursery  of  the  s6ienceB,389. 

As-mo'ne-an  race :  Duratioii  of  tbeir  reign  in  Jo- 
dea,tv.381. 

Aa^^sl^  oeiebratad  cowteaaa,  11^196 ;  she  niar- 


iMV  at  Atbnw,  199. 
Ajirpi6,aa^piSwhoieUtftliaMftid,l?.40S,400. 


A^pia.  gewemor  for  Anaxenes  la  the 
hood  of  Cappadoeia,  rsvoHa  agaiaat 
ii. 9^9;  be kpuaisbed sooa aftwilbl 


tbatpriace, 


As'sur.  son  of  Sbem,  who  gave  bis  name  to  Asv 
ria,  L  373. 

As-syr'i-a,  orlcin  of  its  name,  i.  373. 

As-syr'i-ans.  First  empire  of  tbe  Assyrlaas,'i.  371 ; 
duration  of  that  empire,  ibid. ;  kings  of  tbe  As- 
syrians, 373,  A&c. ;  second  empire  of  the  Amyr 
ians,  both  of  Nineveh  and  Bal^lon,  383 ;  subver- 
sion of  that  empire  by  Cyrus,  335. 

As'ter,  of  Amphipotts,  shoots  out  Philip's  rifdit  eye, 
Ui.  40;  tbat  prince  puts  bim  to  death,  ibid. 

As-brol'o-gy,  judicial,  ibilacles  of  that 
383,  fcc. 

Aa-iron'o-my,  nations  tbat  appUed 
to  it,  i.  131,393. 

As-ty'arges,  king  of  the  Medes,  called  In  Sotptora 
Ahasuerus,  i.  S9R ;  be  gives  his  dau^Mer  ia  mar- 
riage to  Cambyses  king  of  Persia,  Ibid. ;  becansefl 
Cyrus  bis  grandson  to  come  to  bis  coiut.  MO. 

As-ty'me-dee,  deputed  to  Rome  by  the  Rlmdians, 
endeavoois  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  senate- 
iv.  195. 

A-sy'cbia,  king  of  Egypt,  autbor  of  the  law  con- 
eeiBlag  loans,  i.  136;  nuaotts  pyramid  bolit  by 

A'tbe-as,  Ung  of  Scytbia,  is  defeated  by  PlilUp 
agabMt  whom  he  had  declared.  111.  90. 

Atb-e-ne'us,  general  of  Antigmius,  is  seal  by  diat 
prince  against  the  Nabatbcan  AraUana,  iii.  373 ; 
he  perishes  in  that  expedition,  tUd. 

Atb^-me'a,  or  Panatbenca,  feasts  celebrated  at 
Athens,  1.  30. 

Ath-e-ne^ua,  brother  of  Eamenes,  is  sent  ambas- 
sador bv  tbat  prince  to  Rome,  iv.  103. 

Atb-e*aarus  govermMr  for  Antiocbus  in  Judea  and 
Samaria,  to  estabtish  tbat  prince's  religion  in 
tbem,  iv.  1:^1. 

Atb-e-na'is,  daughter  of  Leonckis.— Bee  Eudoeia. 

A-tbe'ai^ni,  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Everietes,  goes  to 
Jerusalem  by  order  of  tbat  prince,  lli.  3w. 

A'tbena.  Atbentana.  Foundation  of  tbe  kingdom 
of  Athens,  i.  413 ;  kings  of  Athens,  413 ;  tbe  Ar- 
cboae  sacoeed  tbem,  413, 430;  Draco  is  chosen 
legbAitor,  430;  then  Solon,  433;  Pisistratos  ty- 
rant of  tbat  dty,  437,  dec ;  the  Atbeniana  reco- 
ver tbeir  liberty,  440;  Hippias  attempts  in  vain 
to  re-establish  tbe  tyranny,  443;  the  Athenians, 
in  conjunction  with  tbeloniana,  bum  tbe  city  or 
Bardie,  IL  31:  Darius  prepares  to  avenge  tbat  in- 
sult, iUd. ;  ftunons  Athenian  captains  at  that 
tbne,34;  the  beraMs  of  Darias  are  put  to  deatb 
there,  37 ;  tbe  Athenians,  under  Miltiades,  gain  a 
fomous  vielory  over  tbe  Perrians  at  Marathon, 
38 ;  flsoderate  reward  granted  Mlltiades,_«l;  the 
Atheniaaa,  attaeked  by  Xerxes,  eboose  Themis- 
todes  general.  58 ;  they  resign  tbe  honour  of  oom- 
maading  tbe  ileet  10  tbe  Lacedamoniane,  59 ;  they 
eontrlbntevnymueb  to  tiievlctcfly  gained  at  Ar» 
temishim,64;  thev are  reduced  to  abandon  thehr 
dty.  65:  Athens  is  homed  by  tbe  Perrians,  66, 
battle  of  Salamin,  in  which  the  Athenians  aeqoire 
infinite  glory,  iUo.;  they  abandon  their  dty  a  se- 
cond time,  73;  the  Atfaeolaas  and  Lacedemon- 
ians cut  tbe  Perrian  army  to  pieces  near  Platnc, 
76;  they  deliBat  the  Persian  fleet  at  tbe  same  time 
near  Myeale,80 ;  they  rebuild  tbe  waits  of  their 
city,  83 ;  die  command  of  the  Greeks  in  general 
transferred  to  tbe  Athenians,  87 ;  the  Athenians, 
nnder  Ctanon,  gain  a  double  victory  over  the  Per- 
rians near  tbe  river  Eurymedon,  108 ;  they  mip- 
port  the  Egyptians  in  tbdr  revdt  against  Penfa, 
106;  tbeir  considerable  kMses  in  Aat  war,  106, 
107 :  seede  of  division  between  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta, 115;  pcawe  re-ealabllsbed  between  tbe  two 
states,  116;  the  Athenians  nin  several  victorlea 
ofverthe  PM^aaa  whkhMtea  Aft»iaaea  la 
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Me  Ugkiy  gloriMi  flir  tte  OrielM, 
iMd. :  ^alouar  m4  lUflereneea  bttwioi  AthcM 
•ii4Bpafta,ltt;  inatj  of  peace  fiortUrtjr  yean 

Blea,  IM;  Uie  Atbentam  be- 

Uiey  lend  aid  to  tbe  Corcy- 
bealcfe  Fotidsa,  191;  open  rup- 


ture between  Attaem  and  Sparta,  1S7 ;  beginning 

11,144;  r 
gee  of  Atxkea  and  fdopoiuiesuaf 
AUiem,  148;  tbe  Allieniane  aeize  Potldea,  193 


oftbeP<    . 
I  of  Atx lea  and 


eciprocal 
14tfrpta| 


rava- 
plagneof 


tliey  lend  forcei  agaln«  tbe  late  of  Leeboa,  156 
and  make  theiaeelTee  aiaelen  of  Mltylene,  150  . 
tbe  plague  breaks  out  again  at  Albem,  KB;  the 
AiheniaiM  take  Pylua,  163 ;  tbev  are  beeieged  In 
It,  ibid. ;  tbey  take  tbe  troops  abut  up  in  tbe  lale, 
or  SpbacMiik,  16S;  they  make  tbemaelvea  n 
tera  of  tbe  i»iand  of  Cy  there,  170;  they  are 
feaied  by  tbe  Tbebaaa  near  DeUum,  171 ;  u 
for  a  year  between  Athena  and  Sparta,  179;  the 
Athenlana  arr  defeated  near  Amphinolia,  173; 
treaty  of  peace  for  fif^  year*  between  toe  Athen- 
lana and  LacedBmoofans,  174;  tbe  Athenlana,  at 
the  hMtlgation  of  AlciUadea,  renew  the  war 
against  Sparta,  178;  they  engage  by  hia  advice  in 
the  war  with  Sicily,  179;  Athena  appohiM  Alei- 
biadea,  NIcias,  and  Lamaehos,  generala,  168;  tri- 
iimphant  departure  of  tbe  fleet,  186 ;  It  arrives  In 
Sicily,  187 ;  tbe  Aiheniana  recaU  Akibiadea  and 
cutidrmn  him  to  die,  188 ;  alter  aome  aetlona  tbey 
besiege  Syracuae,  101 ;  they  undertake  aeveral 
worka,  that  reduce  the  dty  to  oxtremltlea,  104 ; 
tliey  are  defeated  by  aea  and  land,  197, 900, 904 ; 
they  hasaid  a  second  battle  by  sea.  and  are  de- 
feated, 905 ;  they  resolve  to  retire  by  land,  907 ; 
they  are  reduced  to  anrrender  themselves  to  the 
Syracusaos,  900 ;  their  generals  are  put  to  death, 
910;  eoosternation  of  Athens  upon  this  defeat, 
911 ;  the  Athenians  are  abandoned  bjr  their  allies, 
912 ;  the  return  of  Aleiblades  to  Athens  Is  con- 
certed, 914;  tbe  four  hundred  invested  with  all 
aethority  at  A  tbens,916 ;  their  power  is  annulled, 
917 ;  Aleiblades  is  recaUed,  918 ;  be  occasions  the 
gaining  of  several  great  advantages  by  the  Athen- 
lauB,  ibid.;  the  Athenlanselect  him  generalisslnio, 
^20 ;  their  fleet  is  defeated  near  Ephesoe,  993 ;  the 
rnmmand  is  taken  from  Aleiblades,  994;  they 
irnin  a  victoiy  over  the  Ijacedcraonians  near  Ar- 
ginuse,  996 ;  they  are  entirely  defeated  by  the  lat- 
tor  near  ^gospotamos,  939;  Athens  besieged  by 
Lymnder,  capitflates  and  aurrendera,  933 ;  thirty 
tv  rants  instituted  to  govern  Athena  by  Lyaander, 
234 ;  she  recovers  her  liberty,  343 ;  she  enters  into 
t)ic  league  formed  against  the  LatSedemonians, 
ibS\ ;  Conon  rebtiUds  the  waUaof  Athens,  988 ;  the 
AUieniana  aid  the  Theban  exilea,  497 ;  Uieyim- 
tnediateiy  repent  it,  431 ;  they  renew  the  alliance 
with  the  Thebana,  439;  they  declare  againat  the 
tatter  for  the  Laeednmoniaiia,  441 ;  many  of  the 
Athenian  alUea  revolt,  ill.  8;  generala  emptoyed  to 
reduce  them,  ibid,  dbc ;  alarm  of  the  Athenlana 
ooc  vioned  hy  the  preparationa  for  war  made  by 
the  kii«  of  Persia,  11;  they  aend  aid  to  the  Me- 
gawpolitans,  19;  and  aAerwardato  the  Rhodians, 
14 ;  the  Athenians  suiler  themselves  to  be  amused 
by  Philip,  46 ;  Demosthenes  endeavours  to  rouse 
them  from  their  lethargy,  42,  43,  49;  Athens 
Joins  tbe  Lacedemonians  against  Philip,  54 ;  the 
Athenians  under  Phocioo  drive  PbiHp  out  of  Eu- 
bcea,  54,  Ac. ;  they  oblige  that  prince  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Perinthus  and  Rysantium,  50,  and  form 
•  league  with  the  Tbebans  aftainst  Philip,  63; 
immoderate  joy  of  Athens  upon  that  prince's 
death,  70;  the  Athenians  form  a  league  ag^iret 
Alexander,  83 :  tbM  prince  pardons  them,  84 ; 
conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  respect  to  Harpalus, 
ttl ;  rumours  and  |oy  at  Athens  upon  the  news 
of  Alexander's  death,  231 ;  the  Athenians  march 
•g«iMl  Atttipater,S39;  thay  are  victoitout  at  first, , 


fl»;  aad  an  afterwards  reduced  to  anbBiit,  999s 
Andpater  makes  hiaueif  nkaster  of  thetr  csty, 
ibid. :  Phoekm  is  condemned  to  die  by  tbe  Atliea- 
iaas,  940;  Cassander  takes  Atheiw,9S9;  he  make* 
choice  of  DeoMCritts  Phalereus  to  govern  tbe  ve- 
publie,  954 ;  Athens  taken  by  Demetiiua  PoBor- 
ceies,  978 ;  ezcemive  honoan  rendered  to  Aadc- 
onos  and  his  son  Demetrius  by  the  Atbenianau 
977;  Athens  besieged  by  Caasander  and  dettvered 
by  Demetrius,  903 ;  excessive  flattery  of  Deme- 
trius by  the  Athenians,  294;  Athens  atavta  its 
ntes  aaainat  Demetrius,  996 ;  he  takes  that  city, 
iOl ;  Athens  declares  against  Ant%onus  Gonatus, 
and  is  taken  by  that  prinee,  who  puts  a  garrison 
Into  it,  347 ;  the  Athenians  carry  their  complainti 
against  Philip  to  Rome,  iv.  19;  that  prince  be- 
sieges their  city,  14 ;  decrees  of  Athens  against 
Philip,  18 ;  she  sends  three  famous  phUoo^diers 
upon  an  embassy  to  Robm,  905;  Athens  taken  hf 
Archelans,  345;  Aristion  makes  himself  tynmt 
of  that  city,  and  his  cruelties  there,  ibid. ;  it  ia 
besieged  and  retaken  by  Sylla,  345,  &c. ;  govern 
meat  of  Athens,  11.  341 ;  foundation  of  the  so- 
▼emment  instituted  by  Solon,  1.432:  abuaea-in 
traduced  into  the  government  by  Pendea,  ii.  113 ; 
'  *  Itants  of  Adiens,  949;  senate,  344 ;  Ateo- 
.345,  magistrates,  347;  assembKeo  of  the 
ibld.7ottaer  trif       '    ' 


i  ibid. ;  other  tribunals,  348 ;  revenues  of 
Athens,  350 ;  education  of  youth,  351 ;  dUKereat 
species  of  troops  of  which  the  aimies  of  Athena 
were  composed,  357;  ch<rfce  of  thegenerals, 
iil.  73 ;  raising  and  pay  of  troops,  11.  3»;  navy, 
sh^  naval  troops,  equipment  of  galleys  at  A 
theiiB,  350 ;  exemptions  and  honours  granted  if 
her  to  those  who  had  rendered  great  servieeB, 
356 ;  orations  pnmounced  by  mder  of  the  state 
In  honour  of  those  who  had  died  fisr  their  coa»- 
tiY,  U.  194, 148,  IIL  67, 68 ;  of  religion,  i.  99 ;  feaala 
of  the  Panatheaea,  30 ;  Bacchus,  39 ;  and  Eleuais, 
33 ;  the  pecuhar  character  of  the  Athenians,  It 
369 ;  easily  tmngei  and  soon  appeased,  115, 15t, 
990.  396 ;  sometimes  ungrateful  to  thefa'  cenerali 
and  those  who  had  served  them  best,  tt.  49, 43, 89, 
924,  iil.  940,  278;  humane  to  their  enemies,  U. 
943 ;  ddleate  in  respect  to  politeness  and  decorum, 
364 ;  great  in  their  projects,  ibid. ;  zealous  for 
liberty,  ii.  37,  73;  taste  of  the  Athenians  for  the 
arts  and  sciences,  364 ;  their  passion  for  the  re 
presentations  of  the  theatre,  i.  50, 73 ;  comaran 
character  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsonon 
ians,  U.  365. 

Ath-le'tc :  Etymology  of  the  word,  i.  46 ;  exerGisea 
of  the  Athlete,  47;  trial  through  which  they 
passed  before  they  fought,  ibid. ;  rewards  granted 
to  them  when  victorious,  55. 

A'thos,  famous  mountain  of  Macedonia,  Ii.  51. 

A-tos'sa,  wife  of  Anaxerxes  Mnemon,  ii.  469l 

A-tos'sa,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  wife  of  Cambysw 
flret,  and  after  of  Smerdls  the  Magian,  i.  367 ;  she 
is  at  last  married  to  Darius,  ii.  0;  Democedcs 
cures  her  of  a  dangerous  distemper,  13 ;  she  pev> 
siiades  Darius  to  send  him  Into  Greece,  and  why, 
ibid. ;  she  is  called  Yashti  hi  Scripture,  15. 

A-tre^us,  son  of  Pelops,  king  of  Mycene,  L  419. 

A-tro'pa-tee,  one  of  Alexander's  generals*  Pro- 
vinces which  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's  death, 
iii. 239;  he  causes  himself  to  be  declared  king 
of  them,  945u 

A  t'u-lus  I.  king  of  Peigamns,  ill.  361 ;  war  between 
that  prince  and  Seleucus,  ^9,404;  Attalus  jaias 
the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip,  434, 43S, 
440 ;  he  gains  several  advantages  over  that  prince, 
iv.  9 ;  he  dies,  97 ;  his  magnificent  use  of  hli 
riches,  ibid. 

At'ta-luB  II.  surnamed  Philadelphns,  jwevaltoupOQ 
the  Acharans,  to  revoke  their  decree  against  Ida 
brother,  iv.  165 ;  be  comes  ambassador  to  Roma^ 
908;  hereignsinCappadoeia,asgiianliaatoAl* 
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Ulw  taiiiienhew»90i;  fr 

Pruaiaa,  ilMd. ;  death  of  a 

Ai'tft-his  IIL  winiMMd  Phi 


;  wv  ketwBea  AitahM  wid 
of  Attalua,  9H. 
1  Fhilometeri  goes  to  Some, 
and  wby,  Iv.  904 ;  be  ascends  tbe  throne  of  Cap- 
padocial  after  the  death  of  hi^uade,  and  caiuea 
Iiim  to  be  much  regretted  by  hia  vkes*  345;  he 
diea,  and  by  hie  will  leave*  his  doaaniomi  to  the 
Roman  people,  ibid. 

At'ta-luo,  Syracusan,  diecoveia  the  inteUJgence  held 
by  Marcelius  in  Syracuse  to  Epicydes,  iv.  389. 

At^ta-ius,.  Philip's  lieutenant,  is  sent  by  that  prince 
into  Asia  Minor,  iii.  69 ;  marriage  of  his  niece 
Cleopatra  with  PhiUp,  ibid. ;  Alexander's  quarrel 
with  Attains  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  ibid. ;  Al- 
exander causes  lum  to  be  anassiaated,  83. 

At'ti-ca,  divided  by  Cecrops  into  twelve 
L  413.--See  Athens. 

A-ty^a-des,  descendants  of  Atys,  L  899.' 

A  t^  son  of  CroBsus ;  good  qualitiea  of  that  pdnce, 
L  304 ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Aa'gurs :  pueiiUties  of  that  science,  L  36. 

Au-gus'tus.— <See  Cesar  Augustus. 

Au'ra,  name  oftPhidola's  mare,  i  57. 

Au-toph-ra-da'tes.  governor  of  Lydia  for  Aitax- 
erxes  Moempn,  is  charged  by  that  piince  with  the 
war  against  Datames,  ii.  300 ;  he  is  defeated,  and 
retires  into  his  government,  300.  301 ;  he  joins 
with  the  provinces  of  Asia  in  their  revolt  ag aiast 
Anaxerx«i,  461. 

Ax-i'o-chus,  Athenian,  takes  upon  him  the  defence 
of  the  generals  condemned  to  die  after  the  battle 
of  Argmuss,  ii.  229. 

Ax-i-th^  wife  of  Nicocles,  kills  herself,  iii.  960. 

A-za-ri'as,  one  of  the  three  Hebrews  miraculously 
preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  L  3^. 

A-zo'tas,  a  city  of  Palestine,  i.  140. 

BA 

Ba'al.— See  Bel. 

Ba'bel,  description  of  that  tower,  L  278. 

Bab'y-lon.  Bab-y-lo'nians.  Foundation  of  the  ci^ 
of  Babylon,  i.  271 ;  description  of  that  city,  375 ; 
kings  of  Babylon,  284 ;  duration  of  its  empire, 
302,  343 ;  siege  and  taking  of  that  city  by  Cyrus, 
343 ;  it  revolts  against  Darius,  ii.  15 ;  that  prince 
reduces  it  to  obedience,  17;  Alexander  makes 
bimself  master  of  Babylon,  iii.  140, 141 ;  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  foretold  in  several  parts  of  the 
Scripture,  i.  336 ;  curse  pronounced  against  that 
city,  343 ;  the  Babylonians  laid  the  flret  founda- 
tions of  agronomy,  392. 

Bac'ehi-das,  eunuch  of  Mithridates,  iv.  300. 

Bac'cbis,  governor  of  Mesopotamia  under  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  and  Demetrius  Soter,  is  defeated 
in  many  engagements  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  iv. 
331. 

fiac'chis,  whose  descendants  reigned  at  Corinth,  t. 
414. 

Bac'chus,  feasts  instituted  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
him,  1.  32. 

Bac-chU'i^es,  Greek  poet,  ti.  135. 

Bac-tri-a'na,  province  of  upper  Asia,  i.  37. 

Ba-go'as,  eunuch  of  Ochus,  commands  a  detach- 
ment during  that  prince's  expedition  against 
Bgrpt,  iii-  lo ;  he  poisons  Ochus,  19 ;  he  places 
Arses  upon  the  throne  of  Persia^  20;  he  causes 
X  that  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and  places  Darius 
Codnmanus  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead,  ibid. ; 
he  fklls  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  154 ;  he 
gains  tlie  ascendant  of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  by  his 
I'ltrigues  he  causes  Orsines  to  be  put  to  death, 
109,  &c. 

Ba-goph'a-nes,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Babylon, 
surr»inder8  to  Alexander,  iii.  141. 

Ba-gpr'a-zus,  a  eunuch  of  Artaxerxes,  if  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Xerxes,  ii.  167, 

Ba'la.    See  Alexander  Bala. 


BaHt-a'res,  islaads :  why  sf  caitod,  i.  im. 

fial-tha'aar.  or  Belshazaar,  Uag  or  Babykm,  also 
called  Labynit,  or  MabonidTtSOl ;  he  is  beueged 
In  Babykm  by  Cyrus,  340 ;  he  gives  a  great  feast 
10  his  whole  court :  that  same  night  the  city  i« 
taken,  ibid. ;  he  la  killed  in  his  palace,  343;  hia 
death  foretold  in  Scripture,  340. 

Bar'ca,  See  Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barea. 

Bar-si'na,  wife  of  Alexander,  UL  988;  Polyspei^ 
chon  puts  her  to  death,  S74- 

Bas'ket :  procession  of  the  basket  at  Athens,  i. 
34  35. 

Bas'tards :  law  of  Athens  against  tbem,  IL  153. 

Baa-tar'na,  people  of  Sannatia  in  Europe :  theii 
character,  iv.  147. 

Bat-tal'ion,  sacred  of  the  Thebans,ii.  433. 

Bat'tles  and  combats  celebrated  in  ancient  history. 
Near  the  coasts  of  Myle,  i.  187 ;  near  Ecnomus. 
188;  of  Ticinns  313;  of  Trebia,  315 ;  of  Thra 
qrmene,  217 ;  of  Canme,  321 ;  of  Zama,  233 ; 
of  Thymbria,336:  of  Marathon,  ii.  38;  ofTher- 
mopyls,  50 ;  of  Artemisium,  63 ;  of  Balamin, 
66:  of  Phitce.72;  of  Mycale,80;  of  the  river 
Eurymedon,  103 ;  of  Arginuss,  326 ;  of  ^os' 
potaraoa,  332 ;  of  Cunaxa,  350 ;  of  Leuctra,  436; 
4tc. ;  of  Mantinea,  451,  &c. ;  of  Cheronea,  iii. 
64 ;  of  the  Granicus,  90 ;  of  Issus,  100 ;  of  ArbeJa, 
137, 4tc. :  of  the  Hydaspes,  183 ;  of  Ipsos,  295 ; 
of  Selasia,  393 ;  of  Raphia,  407 ;  of  Caphyia. 
413 ;  of  Elis,  435 ;  of  Octolophoe,  iv.  16 ;  of  Cy- 
nocephale,  3d ;  of  Thermopyle,  59 ;  of  Mount 
Coiychus,  62 ;  of  Elea,  63 ;  of  Myonesus,  65 ;  of 
Magnesia,  68 ;  of  Emmaus,  138 ;  of  Betbsura* 
139;  of  the  river  Peneas,  150;  of  Pidna,  180; 
of  Leucopetra,  214;  of  Carea,  389 ;  of  CaUns. 
359 ;  of  A  raaada,  369 ;  of  Actium,  403. 

Bee,  name  given  Sophocles,  i.  64. 

Bel,  a  divinity  adored  by  the  Assyrians ;  tempi* 
erected  in  honour  of  him,  i.  378. 

Bel'e-sis,  king  of  Babylon.    Bee  Nabonasear. 

Bel'gl-us  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls,  makes  an  Ir- 
ruption into  Macedonia,  iii.  321 ;  he  defeats  Ce- 
raunus,  332;  and  is  in  turn  defeated  himself, 
ibid. 

e'lus,  name  given  to  Amwophia,  1. 131 ;  and  to 
Nimrod,  273. 

Be'lus,  the  Assyrian  A  973. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter, lit.  300;  infla* 
ence  of  that  princess  over  her  busfaaiid,  300, 307, 
310.  -»      »       » 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  daughter  of  Ptolen^  Philadeiphast 
marries  Antiochus  Theos.  iii.  353;  Antiochue 
repudiates  her^356 ;  Laodice  causes  lier  to  ba 
put  to  death,  357. 

Ber-e-ni'ce.  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  ill.  358$ 
Ptolemy  Fhilopator  causes  her  to  be  put  to  death, 
iii.  405;  Berenice's  hair,  358. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lathyma.  Set 
Cleopatra. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletee,  reigns  In 
Egypt  during  her  father's  absence,  iv.  384 ;  she 
marries  Seleucus  Cyblosactes,  and  then  causea 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  387 ;  she  marries  Arche- 
laus,  ibid. ;  Ptolemy  puts  her  to  death,  388. 

Ber-e-ni'ce,  wife  of  Mithridates,  i^K  360;  onhapiqr 
death  of  that  princess,  ibid. 

Bo-ro'sus,  historian,  iii.  349. 

Bes'sus,  chief  of  the  Bactrians,  betrays  Darina,  and 
puts  him  hi  chidns,  iii.  148  he  assassinates  that 
prince,  ibid. ;  he  is  selzeci  and  delivered  np  to 
Alexander,  168 ;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be  e» 
ecuted,  167. 

Bes'tl-a,  (Calpumius,)  Is  sent  by  the  Roman* 
against  Jugurtha,  L  367 ;  bis  conduct  in  the  war. 
ibid. 

Be-thu'li-a,  city  of  Israel :  siege  of  that  city  bv^ 
Holopheraes,  i.  396. 

Bi'as,  one  of  the  seven  Ngei  of  Greece,  L  448. 
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•  la  MMimJn  ite 

mi/los,  ciqr  Of  tbe  We  Of  PfMopHto,  li.  168. 
BW»4m  (M.  CalpwDliMi)  is  aMolDted  by  Ibe 

Komam  to  coaunaiid  iv  Djris  nur  tlM  defeat  of 

CnMoelqrtheParUilaiieiiT.SSe:  bii Incapacity. 

ibid. 
Bi-«artB,  people  of  Tlvaea:  valiant  action  of  one 

of  tMr  kinge,  ii.  6t. 
Bi-tbyn'l-a,  proTiace  of  Arfa  Minor,  L  9B; 
.  of  Bhliynia,  99;  MitMdatee  poeiewai  M 

of  it,  It.  344;  It  ii  reduced  into  a  province  of  the 

Komaa  empire.  993,  396. 
BifoB,  aadcie'o-ble,  Argirea,  nodeia  of  fraternal 

frieoddiip,  L  303. 
Boc'ciiue,  nnf  of  Manrlunia,  Jugartha's  IMm- 

la  law,  L  98B :  be  delhren  op  Ids  wm  to  the  Ro- 

mancithid. 
B«B'o-tarch,  principal  magistrate  of  Tbcbcc,  tt.  49B. 
h*B-&tttL,  part  of  Greece,  i.  406. 
B<B  o'tiaoi.    Bee  Thebans. 
Bfle'ti-ca,  part  of  Old  Spain,  1 16T. 
Bo'ses,  governor  of  Eione  for  the  king  of  Penia,  ii. 

101 ;  nis  excess  of  bravery,  IbkL 
Bo'lis,  (a  Cretan,)  his  stratagem  and  treason  to 

Acbcus,  ill.  409. 
Bo-mil-car,  Cartbaghilan  general,  makes  himself 

tyrant  of  Carttaai^,  i.  183 ;  be  is  put  to  dcatb,  ibid. 
Bos'pho-ms,  Cimme'ri-an,  country  subiject  to  Mi- 

tbridales,  Iv.  377. 
Boe'iar,  coounsnder  of  the  Carthaginlatts  In  Sar- 
dinia, k  murdered  by  the  mercenaries,  1.  909. 
Brarb'nians,  bidian  pbilosopbers,  lii.  167;  their 

opinions,  employnienta,  and  manner  of  living, 

Bran'chl-dB,  fhmily  of  Miletus,  settled  by  Xerxes  in 
Upper  Asia,  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the 

Bras'i-das,  Lacedemonian  general,  dIstiiignlsbeH 
himself  at  the  siege  of  P]^us,  H.  163 ;  hu  expe- 
ditions bilo  Thrace,  170 ;  he  takes  Amphipoiis, 
171 ;  he  defbnds  thst  place  against  Cleon,  and  re- 
ceives a  wound  of  whicn  he  dies,  173. 

Bran'nos,  general  of  the  Ganb,  makes  an  irruption 
into  PannonJa,  ill.  321 ;  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
339 ;  he  perishes  in  the  last  enterprise,  323. 

Bru'chi-on,  quarter  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  hr. 
399. 

f»- —  Thn^i  a,  c»ty  bulK  by  Alexander,  lit.  81. 

hu  c^.'Dh'lk■l^^t^^  war-honw.  hacked  by  AlexandOT, 
liL  HI  ^  VKnuirn  n-laied  4..f  t  Hat  horse,  ibid. 

Uu'rl-al  1^  the  di  Qiil  m  the  i-arih,  t.  399 ;  burial  of 
kbjj^  Amotii;  th^^  ifl^yihimm^  i\.16;  care  of  the  an- 
rif  Mtato  prutiiri'  huj-i&l  for  Hie  dead,  Ii.  9S7. 

Su/'H'hig'CiMs,  Liy  mcartfl  nf  A%hich  Archimedes  is 
raid  to  have  burnt  the  noinivn  fleet,  iv.  389. 

Uti  iSrU,  king  of  Kr>Ht»  t-  1^. 

Qu-ai  lis,  broUier  of  Aui^nrpphii,  teftuoaous  for  his 


^li'tiht,  cUyof  riKfinlclar  Ul.  TOO. 

^r'^a^  riftitienf  the  clLiidtl  m/  Carthasc,!.  954. 

By  &' Jill  J,  f-lgyptUn  pluit ;  d?^:rlpCi(m,  kc,  1. 135. 

Uy-iati'li-siirtf  »  cky  of  Thrace,  delivered  by  the 
fimk«  rn.>n:i  the  priw«^r  uf  The  Penrians,  11.  86;  it 
■uijiTtliT^  La  iik«  AthenUn^,  ^2\9;  siege  of  B^anti- 
um  by  rbiUp,  iii.  ST :  vrar  between  the  Byzan- 
iinesandSUiodlaas,404. 

C  A 

Ca-bfrs,  a  dty  of  Asia,  fkmoos  for  the  victory  of 

Lucullus  over  Mithridates,  iv.  359. 
Ca'diz,  a  city  of  Spain,  i.  167. 
OMfmus,  PhaBnician,  seizes  B<eotia.  and  builds 

Thebes  there  i.  413 ;  he  introduced  the  use  of 

letters  into  Greece,  i.  134. 
Ca-dtt'si-aQs,  people  of  Assyria ;  they  lubmlt  to  Cy- 

fus,  1.333;  revolt  of  the  Cadnslars  against  Ar- 


Carthaginicns,l.lM. 
CB^sar  (Jattoa.)  hia  power  i 
stores  Ptolemy  Aulstes,  dH 


to  their  duty,  ibid. 
Cad^y-tis,  a  name  gWea  tothe  city  of  JerwJs^  l»# 

Herodotus,  1. 1&  '^ 

O^WtlB,  U-rt-a%a,  or  UM  Mom,  foddCBBoT  dy 

at  BoBM,  hr.  afIB ;  be  ra> 
lemy  Auletes,  386;  he  gees  to  Egypt  ia 
hopes  of  flaOngPompey  there,  396 :  he  tawJkm 
himself  Judge  between  Ptolemv  and  hia  sisier 
Cleopatra,  imd. ;  his  passion  for  thatprtaeesa,  3n, 
394 ;  battles  between  his  troops  and  the  Alesan- 
driaas,  391 ;  he  gives  the  crown  of  Egypt  to  Cleo> 
patra  and  Ptolemy,  394 ;  he  eonflmw  the  Jews  In 
their  privileges,  980,  306;  he  gains  a  rictOTy  over 
Phansaees,  and  drives  him  out  of  the  kingdiaBi  oC 
Pontus,  395;  he  is  killed  soon  after,  ibid. 
CB'sar  Oc-ta'vi-us,  aftsrwuds  named  Aagostu, 
Joins  with  Antony  and  Lepldus  to  avenga  On* 
sar*s  death,  iv.  306 ;  he  quarrels  with  Antony, 


399 :  he  galas  a  great  victory  over  him  at  tba 
battle  of  Actlom.  403;  he  goes  to  E^ypt,  405 ;  ha 
besieges  Alexandria,  406;interytew  oiCmna  and 


Cleopatra,  468:  he  is  deceived  Inr  thatpiineei 
whom  he  was  m  hopes  of  deceiviiw,  406. 

Cn-sa'rI-o,  son  of  Julius  Cnsar  and  Cleopatm,  fv. 
394 ;  he  if  proclaimed  king  of  Egypt  Jointty  whh 
his  mother,  460. 

Ca-i'na,  a  city  of  Pontus,  taken  from  Ifithridatesby 
Pompey,  iv.  378. 

Ca-f  ro,  Its  ftunons  castle  In  Egypt,  1.  96. 

Ca-la'nus,  Indian  philosopher,  ctmies  to  the  cowt 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  m.  189 ;  he  dies  vohintn- 
rUy  upcm  a  funeral  pile,  109,  dtc 

Cal-ci-dn'us,  In  the  name  of  the  Lacedaanoiriaas, 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Tissaphemea,  tt.  81B. 

Cal'las,  son  of  HaipahiBi  oOoer  ia  Alexaadcr'a 
army,  iii.  88. 

Cal-ll'as  of  Athens  is  dted  before  the  judges  upon 
account  of  Aristldea,U.  98;  he  is  appointed  pla* 
nipotentiary  for  Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  116. 

Cal-nbl-us,  a  Spartan,  is  appointed  govemer  of  tht 
citadel  of  Athens,  11, 934. 

Cal-lie'ra-tes,  a  Spartan,  kills  Epaminondasin  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  ii.  458. 

Cal-Uc'ra-tes,  deputed  bv  the  Adupans  to  Rome; 
betrays  them.  iv.  100 ;  he  prevents  the  Achcans 
from  aiding  the  two  brothers  Ptolemies,  against 
Antlochus,198, 199 ;  he  impeaches  all  the  Aehn* 
ans,  who  seemed  to  fkvonr  Porseus,  to  the  Ro> 
mans,  199. 

Cal-li-craf  i-dss  succeeds  Lysander  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lacedrmonian  fleet,  ii.  994 ;  he 
goes  to  the  court  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  995 ;  he 
is  defeated  near  the  Isunds  Ar^usn,  and  killed 
in  the  battle,  996. 

CaMim'a-cbus,  polemarch  at  Athena,  joins  the  par* 
tyofMatiades,U.39. 

Cal-lim'a-chus,  governor  of  Amisus  for  MIdirida' 
tes,  defends  that  city  against  Lucullus,  and  then 
sets  it  on  Are,  iv.  361. 

Cal-Up'us,  an  AAenian,  assassinates  Dion,  and 
seizes  the  Vfrwany  of  Syracuse,  IL  410,  Jtc ;  hi 
is  soon  after  assassinated  hhnself,  ibid. 

Cal-Iis'the-nes,  a  philosopher  in  the  train  of  Alex- 
ander, iii.  174 ;  that  prince  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  176 ;  character  of  that  philosopher,  ibid. 

Cal-lix'e-nes,  Athenian  orator,  accuMS  the  Athen> 
Ian  tenerals  falsely  In  the  senate,  ii.  988 ;  he  if 
punished  soon  after,  889. 

Ca^vi'nuB,  (Domithis)  commands  la  Asia  fat  C»> 
ear,  iv.  399. 

Ca  lum'ni-a-tors,  or  false  accusers,  puaWmest  of 
them  In  Egypt,  L  119 ;  law  df  Charondas  agafam 
them,  U.  141. 

Cam-bi'his,  a  general  hi  the  service  of  AatSochuf^ 
betrays  Achcus,  and  delivers  him  up  ta  dm 
prince,  ilL  409, 410. 
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Cttiu  by'aet,  tether  of  Pfnu,  kliif  of  Ftaria,  L  308, 
310. 

CmnWwm,  son  of  Cyrui,  aacends  Um  thrane  of 
Penu,  1. 300 ;  be  enters  Egypt  with  en  army,  361; 
•ad  becomen  master  of  it,  ioid. ;  bis  rage  akainst 
the  body  of  Amaais,  301,  303 ;  hia  expedition 
•Sainat  Etliioma,  302 ;  on  hia  return  he  plundera 
the  ten<ples  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  303 ;  he  IctUa 
the  god  Apia,  Ibid. ;  be  putahis  brother  Bmerdis 
to  death.  Ibid. ;  be  kllla  Meroe,  his  sister  and 
irtfe,  364 ;  be  prepares  to  march  againat  Bmerdia 
the  Magian,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  366 ; 
h6  dies  of  a  wound  which  he  givea  himself  in  the 
thigh,  ibid. ;  character  of  that  prince,  405. 

Clam-i-aa'rea,  a  Carian,  governor  of  Leuco-Syria, 
perishes  in  the  expedition  of  Artaxttxea  againat 
the  Cadusians,  ii.  396. 

Ca'na-an-ttes,  their  origin,  i.  139. 

C«n-dau'les,  Icing  of  Lydia,  1. 299. 

Can'di-a,  island.    See  Crete. 

Ca-nid'i-ua,  Antony's  lieutenant,  iv.  404. 

Can'nc,  a  city  of  Apulia,  famous  for  Hannibal's 
victory  over  the  Romans,  1. 222. 

Ca'phis,  a  Pboctean,  Sylla's  friend,  is  sent  by  that 
general  to  Delphoe,to  receive  the  treasureaof  it, 
Iv.  346 ;  religious  terror  of  Caphia,  ibid. 

Cfrpb/ia,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  known  by  the 
defeat  of  Aratus,  iii.  412. 

Cap-pa-do'ci-a,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  28 ; 
kings  of  Ca^t^Adocia,  93 ;  it  la  reduced  into  a  Ro- 
man proviiice,  iv.  301,  307. 

Cap'u-a,  a  city  of  Ttaly,  abandons  the  Romans  and 
aubmits  to  Hannibal,  i.  $S5 ;  it  Is  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  227:  the  tragical  end  of  ita  pnacipal  in- 
habitants, 228. 

Car'a-mu,  the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  i.  414. 

Car'bo,  oppressions  committed  by  him  at  Rome,  iv. 
351. 

Car'di-a,  a  city  of  the  Chersonesua,  iii.  51. 

l>a'ri*a,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  28. 

Gar-i-de'mus  of  Orea,  is  banished  Athena,  iii.  85 ; 
he  is  prosecuted  by  Alexander,  and  retiree  to  Da- 
liua  Codomanua,  ibid. ;  hia  sincerity  occaalonB 
hia  death,  98. 

Car-ma'ni-ai,  a  province  of  Perala,  iii.  197. 

Car-ne'a-dus,  a  philosopher,  his  embaasy  to  Rome, 
iv.905. 

Car'ne,  Craasus  defeated  near  it,  iv.  S96. 

Car'thage,  Car-tha-gin'i-ans.  Foundation  of  Cai^ 
thage,  i.  163 ;  its  augmentation,  165 :  cononests  of 
the  Carthagbiian?  m  Africa,  ibid. ;  in  Sardinia, 
166;  they  possess  themselves  of  the  Balearic 
lales,  ibid.;  in  Spain,  167;  they  land  in  Spain, 
168 ;  and  In  Sicily,  169;  first  trea^  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  ibid. ;  the  Carthaginians  make  an 
alliance  with  Xerxes,  ibid.,  ii.  59 ;  they  are  de- 
feated in  SirUy  by  Gelon,  i.  170,  U.  131 ;  they 
take  several  places  in  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  i. 
171,  and  Imilcon,  172 ;  thev  make  a  treaty  with 
Dionyslus,  ii.  273;  war  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Dionysitts,  i.  173,  ii.  278;  they  be- 
aiege  Svracuse,  i.  174, 380 ;  they  are  defeated  by 
Bionysius,  ibid.,  iL  382 :  the  plague  ragea  in 
Carthage,  i.  176 ;  second  treaty  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Carthaginians,  ibid.;  the  Carthagini- 
ans oadeavour  to  seize  Sicily  after  the  eatablisb- 
ment  of  Dionyaius  the  younger,  ibid.,  ii.  414 ; 
tbey  are  defeated  by  Timoieon,  i.  177,  ii.  420 ;  war 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  Agatbodea.  rt  first  in 
eieitv,!.  179,  and  afterwards  in  Africa,  ibid. ;  tbey 
•usuin  a  war  in  Sicily  againat  Pyrrhus,  L  184, 
iii.  3.T7 ;  the  Carthaginians  are  called  in  to  aid 
the  Mamertines,  who  give  them  poaseaston  of 
their  citadel,  i.  186 ;  they  are  driven  out  of  it  by 
the  Romans,  ibid. ;  they  aend  a  numerous  array 
itiut  Sicily,  187;  they  lose  a  batUe,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  taking  of  AgiigaBtanii  their  place 
or  arma,  ibid. j  tbey  are  beaten  at  ae«,  flnt  near 
tiMeoaAoflfyla,188,aiidafterwai4a  mn'  £»- 
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noma,  HmL ;  they  auatain  the  war  againat  Ragn- 
lua  in  Africa,  189 ;  punishment  inflicted  by  them 
upon  that  general.  193 ;  they  loae  a  battle  at  aea 
in  sight  of  Sicily,  ibid. ;  ardour  of  the  Carthagin- 
iana  in  defence  of  Lilybeum,  194 ;  their  fleet  la 
entirely  defeated  near  the  islands  if.gatea,  196 ; 
they  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Ronana, 
which  terminatea  this  war,  ibid. ;  war  of  the 
Carthaginians  with  the  mereenariea,  197 ;  tha 
Carthaginians  are  obliged  to  abandon  Sarainia 
to  the  Koraaoa,  i.  993 ;  they  bestege  and  take  8a- 
guntum,  207 ;  war  between  the  two  states,  ibid. ; 
the  Carthaginiaiia  paas  the  Rhone,  900 ;  then  tha 
Alps,  211;  their  entrance  into  Italy,  213;  they 
gain  several  victories  over  the  Roraana  near  the 
Ticinus,  ibid.,  Ifec. ;  near  Trebia,  215 ;  near  Thra- 

S menus,  217 ;  they  lose  several  battles  in  Spain, 
1 ;  they  gain  a  famous  victory  over  the  Ro- 
Buuis  at  Caimie,  ibid. ;  bad  succeas  of  the  Cai^ 
thagiaians,  226,  227,  229, 930 ;  they  are  attacked 
in  Africa  by  the  Romans,  231 ;  tliey  recall  HannV- 
bal  from  Italy,  ibid. ;  they  are  entirely  defeated 
at  Zaina,  233 ;  they  demand  peace  of  the  Romana, 
and  obtain  it,  234 ;  difierencea  between  the  Car* 
thaginians  and  Masinisaa,  944 ;  third  war  of  the 
Carthaginiana  and  Romana,  248;  Cartilage  aenda 
deputies  to  Rome  to  declare  that  it  submita  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Romans,  249;  the  latter  or* 
der  the  Carthaginians  to  abandon  their  city,  351 ; 
the  Carthaginiana  resolve  to  defend  themselvea, 
2S2;  the  Romans  besiege  Carthage,  253;  it  ia 
taken  by  Scipio,  258 ;  it  is  rebuilt  by  Cu»ar,  350 ; 
the  Saracens  destroy  it  entirely,  260;  Cartilage 
formed  upon  the  model  of  Tyre,  i.  149 ;  religion 
of  the  Carthaginians,  ISO;  their  barbarous  wop- 
ahip  of  Batum,  151, 152;  (pDvemment  of  the  Car- 


thaginiana, 153 ;  Buffetes,  ibid. ;  senate,  154 ;  peo- 
ple, ibid. ;  tribunal  of  the  hundred,  ibid  ;  derecta 
In  the  government  of  Carthage,  155 ;  the  eourta 


ofiustice  and  the  finances  reformed  by  Hiumibal, 
237;  wise  custom  of  the  Carthaginians  in  send- 
ing colonies  into  different  countries,  156 ;  com- 
merce of  Carthage,  the  principal  source  of  Iti 
riches  and  power,  ibid. ;  discovery  of  the  gd4 
and  silver  nnnea  in  Spain  lay  the  Cartha|^iana» 
aecond  source  of  the  riches  and  power  of  Car- 
thage, 157;  military  power  of  Carthage,  158 ;  aita 
and  sciences  in  little  esteem  there,  160 ;  charac- 
ters, manners,  and  qualiflea  of  the  Carthaginlaiii^ 
162. 

Cai^tha-ge'na,city  of  Spain,  i.  904. 

Car-tha'lo,  commander  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
the  Carthaginiana,  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and 
why,  i.  948. 

Caa-ean'der,  general  of  the  Thraeiana  and  Pno- 
nians,  in  the  armv  of  Alexander,  ill.  88. 

Caa-saa'der,  aon  of  Antipater,  Ui.  310 ;  provineea 
which  fell  to  htm  after  Alexander's  death,  329; 
he  puta  Demadea  and  his  son  to  death,  347 ;  he 
is  associated  with  Polysperchon  in  the  r^eney 
of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  he  takea 
Athens,  353;  and  establishes  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus  In  the  government  of  it,  ibid. ;  he  puts  Olym- 
piaa  to  death,  356 ;  he  eonfinea  Roxana,  the  wife 
of  Alexander,  with  Alexander  her  son.  In  tha 
castle  of  AmphipoUs,  359 ;  he  reinstates  the  elty 
of  Thebes,  iUd. ;  he  enters  into  the  league  fonuM 
against  Antlgonus,  967;  he  conoiudps  a  trei^ 
with  him  and  breaks  it  Immediately,  968 ;  he  puta 
to  death  the  young  king  Alexander,  with  his  mo* 
ther  Roxana,  S73 ;  he  besieges  Athens,  <^  which 
DemetrtaiB  PoUoroetes  bad  made  himself  maater, 
993;  the  latter oUlges  him  to  raise  the  siege, and 

-  defeata  him  near  ThermopyW,  ibid. ;  Cassandei 
eonoladea  a  league  atrainst  Antiirovivts  and  De- 
metrius, 295 ;  atW  the  battle  of  Ipeus  he  dividea 
the  emplreof  Alexamler  wi*h  thrseotlwr  princca. 
996 ;  death  of  Cassander,  2»>. 

Cn-ww'd8f,  MaffeitMiian,  l^-  PhUip*iQrd«r  i 
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ere*  tbe  Inhabiuuitt  of  Marome,  iv.  93;  that 
prince  cauaefl  hini  to  be  put  to  death,  ibid. 

C^Vi-ufl.  (Lucius,)  Romao  general,  Is  defeated  by 
Mithrklateii,  iv.  M4. 

CWsi-ua,  quctitor  in  fbe  army  orCra«mi«  in  the  war 
with  tlie  PartJiianfl,  iv.  387 ;  lie  puts  himself  ai 
the  bead  of  the  remairut  of  Aiat  army,  and  pre- 
vents the  FarthiaiM  from  seizing  Syria,  Stid ;  he 
forma  a  conspiracy  against  CKsar,  3U5 ;  he  is  en- 
tirely defeated  bv  Antony,  ibid. 

Cat,  veneration  of  the  EgypUana  for  that  animal, 
i.  361,  iv.  'JBA. 

Cat'a-ractB  of  the  Nile,  1. 103. 

Ca  to,  (M .  Portias,)  sumamed  the  Cenaor,  serves  as 
lieutenant  general  under  the  consul  AcUius,  Iv. 
S& ;  his  valour  at  the  pass  of  Thermopvte,  ibid. ; 
h«  i<|M-aks  In  favour  of  the  Bhodians  in  the  se- 
nate, 196 ;  he  obtains  the  return  of  tlie  exiles  for 
the  Acbvans.  901 ;  his  conduct  in  res))€Ct  lo  Car- 
neades,  and  the  other  Athenian  ambassadors, 
SU5 ;  he  is  appointed  by  tbe  commonwealth  to  de- 

tmse  Ptolemy  king  of  Cyprua,  and  to  confiscate 
liii  treasures,  909. 

Ca'to,  son  of  the  former,  acts  prodigiea  ot  vakrar, 
at  tlie  battle  of  Pydna,  iv.  183. 

Ca'to,  tribune  of  the  people,  opposes  the  re-eata- 
kiishmentof  Ptolemy,  iv.  384,  tee. 

Cby-tliv'ana,  people  of  India,  subjected  by  Alexan- 
der, iU.  18^. 

Ceb-a-U'nui  diaooven  the  conspiracy  of  Dymnos 
against  Alexander,  lil- 157. 

Ce'croca,  founder  of  Athens,!.  419;  he  instUutes 
the  Areopagus,  ibid. 

Ce-le'nc,  city  of  Phrygia,  fbmoui  for  the  river  Mar- 
syas,  ill.  94. 

Cen-de-b0'uB,  general  of  Antiochiu  BIdetes,  is  de- 
feated in  Jerusalem  by  Judas  and  John,  iv.  949. 

Ccn-so-ri'nus,  (L.  Marcus) ,  consul, marches  against 
Carthage,  i.949;  he  notifies  the  senate's  wdeis 
to  that  city,  951 ;  he  forma  the  siege  of  Carthage, 
953. 

Ce-ram'l-eua,  suburb  of  Athens,  i.3S. 

Cer'a-sua,  a  cinr  of  Cappadoda,  famous  for  Its 
cherries,  ii.  9IS,  iv.  373. 

Ce'res,  goddess ;  Feasts  instituted  in  honour  of  her 
at  Athens,  i.  33. 

Ces'tus,  ofieneive  arms  of  the  Athlete,  i.  49. 

Cha'bri-as,  Athenian,  without  ordereof  the  com- 
monwealth, accepts  the  eomaaand  of  the  auxili- 
ary troops  of  Greece,  in  the  pay  of  Achoris,  Ii. 
457 ;  he  is  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  ibid. :  be 
serves  Tachos  again  without  the  consent  of  his 
republic,  450;  thi  Athenians  employ  him  in  the 
war  acainst  their  alliea,  iii.  8:  he  dies  at  the 
siege  of  Chio,  9 ;  piaise  of  Chahrias,  ibid. 

Che're-phon,  dtoctple  of  Socrates,  it  300. 

Che-ro-iw'a,  city  of  Bnotia,  fkmous  for  Philip's 
victory  over  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  and  for 
that  of  Bylla  over  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
iU.64. 

Chal-d-ofcos,  a  temple  of  MiMrva  at  Sparta,  iii. 
37& 

C  lal'cis,  city  of  ^tolia,  ii.  180. 

Chal-de'ans,  addicted  to  the  study  of  judieial  as- 
trology, i.  303;  the  sect  of  Sahcans  formed  of 
them,  307. 

Cha'res,  one  of  the  penerals  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  with  the  allies,  Iii.  9 ;  bis  weak  capacity,  50 ; 
lie  writes  U>  Athens  against  his  two  colleagues, 
10 ;  he  suffers  hbuself  to  be  corrupted  by  Arta- 
basuB,  7, 10;  he  is  recalled  to  Athens,  10;  he  Is 
suit  to  the  aid  of  the  Chersonesus,  56 ;  the  cities 
leAise  to  open  their  gates  to  hhn,  57 ;  he  Is  de 
feoted  at  Clieroniee  by  Philip,  65. 

Cha'res,  of  LIndus,  makes  tlie  col  ssus  of  Rhodes, 
lil.  901. 

Chs-ri>la'us  made  king  of  Sparta  by  Lyeurgus,  L 

Cha'W,  bis  boat :  orlgiii  of  ihM  fltUe,  I.  U9. 
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Cha'ron,  Tfaeban.  receives  Pelopldfls  and  the  coji'' 
spirators  into  his  house,  ii.  4^;  he  is  elected 
B<BoUrcb,430. 

Cha-ron'das  is  chosen  legislator  at  Thurium,  fi.  141 ; 
he  kills  himself  upon  having  broken  one  of  his 
own  laws,  143. 

Chase,  or  hunting,  exercises  much  used  among  tba 
ancients,  ii.  353. 

Che-an-i'da,  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  lit  380;  her 
tenderness  for  her  husband,  ibid. 

Chel-l=dott'i-da,  daughter  of  Leotycfaides,  and  wift 
of  Cleonymus,  ill.  341 ;  her  paasion  for  Aerota- 
tcs,  ibid. 

Che'ops  and  Ce-phre'nus,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  bro- 
thers, equally  inhuman  and  impious,  i.  i:i5. 

Chi'lo,  one  of  the  seven  sages  ot  Greece,  i.  448. 

Clii'io,  Lacedsuiouian,  aticnipts  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  but  iuefiectually,  iii.  417. 

Clii'o,  island  of  GreecCf  extolled  for  its  exccDeat 
wine,  i.  409. 

Chi-ris-o'phus,  Lacedrmonian,  Is  chosen  geiieral 
by  the  troops  that  made  the  retreat  of  the  Tea 
Thousand,  ii.  961. 

Chle*ne-as,  deputy  from  tbe  iEtoliansto  Bpaita,to 
persuade  that  city  to  enter  into  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Komans,  ilL  433. 

Cho-as'pes,  river  of  Babylonia,  famous  for  tt» 
goodness  of  its  waters,  149. 

Chfle'nix,  measure  of  com  among  tbe  ancients,  iL 
163. 

Chry-san'thes,  commander  in  the  army  of  Cynn  at 
the  battle  of  Thymbria,  1  3S8. 

Chy-na-la-da'nus.— See  Syracuse. 

Cic'e-ro,  (M.  TulUus,)  his  milhary  exploits  in  Sy- 
ria, iv.  988 ;  he  refuses  a  ttiumph,  999  ;  by  his  in* 
fluenee  be  causes  Pompey  to  be  appointed  gene* 
ral  against  Mithridates.  iv-  379 ;  his  counsel  to 
Lentuius  upon  reinstating  Ptolemy  Aulete8,386; 
he  discovers  the  tombof  Archimedes,  334;  pa> 
raUel  between  Cicero  and  Peiiiosthenes,  iii.  237. 

Ci-lic'i-a,  province  of  Ada  Minor,  i.  28. 

Ciries,  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  loses  a  battle  iwainst 
Demetrius,  who  takes  him  ]trisoner,  iii.  971. 

Cim-me'ri-ans.  people  of  Scytbia ;  they  ate  driven 
out  of  their  country  and  go  to  Asia,  i  200 ;  Haly- 
artes,  king  of  Lydia,  obliges  them  to  quft  it,  ibid. 

Ci'mon,  son  of  Miltiadcs,  when  very  joung,  sig* 
naliaes  himself  by  his  piety  to  his  father,  ii.  43; 
be  encourages  the  Atheniaiis  by  his  example  to 
abandon  their  city  and  to  embark,  65 ;  he  dis- 
tlnguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  6alan:in,  70; 
he  commands  the  fleet  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  de- 
liver the  allies  from  the  Persian  yoke,  in  con- 
Junction  with  Arlstides,  fi6 ;  the  Athenians  place 
Cimon  at  the  head  of  their  armies  alter  Themis- 
tocles  retires,  100 ;  he  makes  several  conquests 
In  Thrace,  and  settles  a  colony  there,  101 ;  be 
makes  himself  master  of  the  isle  of  Scyros,  where 
be  finds  ifte  bones  of  Theseus,  which  he  bringi 
te  Athens,  ibid. ;  his  conduct  in  the  division  of 
the  booty  with  the  allies,  109;  Cimon  gains  two 
victories  over  the  Persians  near  the  river  Euiy- 
medon,  in  one  day,  103 ;  worthy  t^se  which  ha 
makes  of  the  richest  taken  from  the  ent  try.  104  * 
he  makes  new  conquests  in  Thrace,  ibid. ;  ha 
marches  to  the  aid  of  the  Laceda  mftQiacs  alt- 
tacked  by  the  hdots,  114 ;  he  is  banished  by  tba 
Athenians,  115;  he  quits  his  retreat,  ard  repairs 
to  his  tribe  to  fight  the  I.acedamoniaits,  ibid. ;  ha 
is  recalled  from  banishment,  ibid. ;  be  re-esta- 
blishes peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  116 ; 
he  gains  many  victories  which  oidlge  the  Persians 
to  oonclttde  a  treaty  highly  spurious  for  tbe 
Greeks,  ibid. ;  he  dies  during  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  ibid. ;  character  and  eufogy  of  Chnoi^ 

ClnVaSfThefuaHan,  ftmons  orator,  conMcr  of  Py»- 
rhns,  HI.  3K7 ;  Us  conveisation  wltlr  that  prlBsiL 
iWd.|  Pyirlnitsaidi  M»  8mk«H»adorioItoi»| 
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3U1;  hweoodnctduriiig  his  stay  UM>re,Xi8;  kle« 
Wiiicli  be  givea  Pyrrhiui  (tf  tb«  Koman  senate, 
ibid. 

Cin'ua,  hb  opprentoiM  and  craelties  at  Rome,  iv. 
351. 

Ci'oe,  cttv  of  Bithynia.  Philip*8  crael  treatment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  citv,  iv.  0. 

Ciaa'di-HS  (AppiuB0-*6ee  Appius. 

Cluu'di-us  (Cento)  Roman  officer,  sent  by  Sulpitius 
to  the  aid  of  Athens,  iv.  13 ;  he  ravages  the  city 
of'Chalcis,ibid. 

Glau'di-us  (C.)  sent  by  the  Romans  into  Acbsia ; 
bu  conduct  in  respect  to  that  people,  iv.  199. 

Cla-zom'e-ne,  a  city  of  Ionia,  i.  415. 

Clfe'a-des,  Theban,  endeavours  to  excuse  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  country  to  Alexander,  iii.  84. 

Cle-an'der,  Alexander's  lieutenant  in  Media,  assas- 
sinates Parmenioby  his  order,  iii.  161. 

Cle-ar'chus,  Lacedemonian  captain,  takes  refuge 
with  Cyrus  the  younger,  ii.  347 ;  he  is  placed  at  tlie 
bead  of  the  Greek  troops  in  that  prince's  expedi- 
tion against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  348 ;  be  is  \1c- 
torious  on  his  ride  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  353 ; 
be  commands  the  Greek  troops  in  their  reureat 
after  tlie  battle,  356  i  he  is  seized  by  treachery 
and  sent  U)  Artaxerxes,  who  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  259 ;  praise  of  Clearchus,  ibid. 

Cle'o-bis  and  Bi'ton,  brothers,  models  of  fraternal 
affection,  i.  303. 

Cle-o-ba'lus,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  i. 
448. 

Cle-o'cri-tus  of  Corinth,  appeases  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Laoedasmonians,  after 
the  battle  of  Platsrte,  ii.  77. 

Cle-om'bro-tus,  king  ot  Sparta,  marches  against  the 
Tbebans,ii.435;  he  is  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  436. 

Cle-om'bro-tus,  son-in-law  of  LeonSdas,  causes 
l^mself  to  be  elected  king  of  Sparta,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  father-in-law,  iii.  378;  lie  is  de- 
throned soon  a  Aer  by  Leonidas,  380,  and  banished 
from  Sparta,  381. 

Cle'Om'o-Des,  governor  of  Egypt  for  Alexander,  iii. 
307. 

Cle-om'e-nes,  king  of  Sparta,  refuses  to  Join  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians,  ii. 
30 ;  he  marches  against  the  people  of  iEgina,  37 ; 
he  effects  the  expulsion  of  his  colleague  Demara- 
tua  fhmi  the  throne,  ibid. ;  he  reduces  the  people 
of  iEgina,  and  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

etc  om'e-nes,  son  of  Leoiridas,  marries  Agiatis,  Iii. 
afB ;  he  ascends  tlie  throne  of  Sparta,  384 ;  he  en- 
ters into  a  war  with  the  Achcans,  ibid. ;  he  gains 
■oany  advantages  over  them,  ibid.;  be  reforms  the 
government  of  Sparta,  and  re-establishes  the  an- 
cient diselpline,  385 ;  hegains  new  advantwes 
over  the  AcbKans,  386, 380 ;  he  sends  his  mother 
and  ehildren  as  hostages  into  Egypt,  390 ;  he  takes 
Megalopolis  by  surprise,  391 ;  he  is  defeated  at 
Belasia by  Andgonus kingof  Macedonia,  395 ;  he 
retiree  into  Egypt,  396 ;  Ptolemy's  reception  of 
him,  397 ;  he  cannot  obtain  permission  to  return 
iato  his  own  eountry,  413 ;  unfortunate  death  of 
Cleomenes,  414 ;  his  character.  383, 307. 

Cle'oa,  Athenian,  bisextractloo,  il  146 ;  by  his  influ- 
ence  with  the  people,  he  prevents  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  between  Bparta  and  Athens,  164;  he 
reduces  the  Lacedemonians,  shat  up  in  the  island 
of  Bphacteria,  165;  he  narebes  against  Brasidas, 
and  advances  to  the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  173; 
surprised  by  Brasidas,  be  fliea,  and  Is  killed  by  a 
soldier,  ibid. 

Cle'nn,  flatterer  In  Atexander's  court,  endeavours 
to  persuade  the  Macedonians  to  prostrate  then- 
selves  befora  that  prinee,  iii.  174. 

CJe-on'is,  commands  the  troops  of  the  Messenlans 
in  the  first  war  with  Sparta,  i.  83 ;  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Itbeoaaf  be  disputes  the  prise  of  valour 
fVJUiAri«MneiMB84:  baafterwwdndi^^testbe 
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erown  with  him  on  the  death  of  king  Eupbaea, 
85. 

Cle-on'y-mus,  Spartan,  being  disappointed  of  tba 
throne,  retires  to  Pyrrbus,  and  engages  hbn  to 
march  against  Sparta,  iii.  340 ;  hfetory  of  tbia 
Cleonymus,  ibid. 

Cle-o-Da'tra,  ueice  of  Attalus,  marries  Philif;  king 
of  Macedonia,  iii.  €9. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  Philip's  daughter.  Is  married  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  £pirus,.Iii.  70 ;  Antigonus  causes 
her  to  be  put  to  death,  374. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  daughter  of  Antiocbus  the  Great,  is 

E-omised  and  then  given  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy 
piphanes,  iv.  31,  47 ;  after  her  husband's  death 
she  is  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  her 
son's  guardian,  103 ;  death  of  that  {vincess,  ISS. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
Uiakes  an  accommodation  between  her  brothers 
Philouieter  aiid  Evergetes,  iv.  138 ;  after  the  death 
of  Phiiometer  her  husband,  she  marries  Pbyscon, 
336 ;  that  prince  puts  her  away  to  marry  one  of 
her  daughters,  350 ;  the  Alexandrians  place  her 
upon  the  throne  in  Physcon's  stead,  ibid. ;  she  Is 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Ssria,  351. 

Cle-o-pa'ita,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phiiometer.  la 
man  led  to  Alexander  Bala,  iv.  324;  her  father 
takes  her  from  Alexander,  and  marries  her  to 
Demetrius,  335 ;  while  her  husband  is  keot  pri- 
soner by  the  Parthians.  she  marries  Antiochua 
Sidetes,  341 ;  after  the  death  v>f  Sidetes,  siie  re- 
turns to  Demetrius,  351 ;  she  causes  the  gates  of 
Ptolemais  to  be  shut  against  him,  ibid. ;  she  killa 
Seleucus  her  eldest  son,  358 :  she  dies  of  poison, 
which  she  would  have  given  her  second  son 
Grypus,  353. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  PhUometer's  daughter,  marries  Phy»» 
con,  iv.  336;  after  her  husband's  death,  she  reijRna 
in  Egypt  with  her  son  Laihynis,  whom  she  mst 
obliges  to  repudiate  his  eldest  sister  Cleopatra, 
and  to  marry  his  youngest  sister  Beiena,S54 ;  she 
gives  her  son  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
855 ;  she  takes  his  wife  Selena  from  Lathjrrus, 
drives  him  oat  of  Egypt,  and  sets  his  vounger 
brother  Alexander  upon  the  throne,  357, 8S8;  she 
aids  this  prince  against  his  brotlier.  ibid.;  shemar* 
ries  Selena  to  Antiocbus  Grypus,  359 ;  Alexuudef 
causes  her  to  be  put  to  death,  9nl. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  Physcon's  dau|diter.  and  wife  of  L» 
tlin'w,  Ut  rerHidifttcil  by  her  husband,  iv.  S54 , 
pile  fiiveA  liert^elf  to  AnlUHclHii  the  Cjrzicenlaii 
ibid- :  TrvphejiB.  ber  sister,  Misuses  bertobemur* 

CJt-4)  lia^trSi  dAii|thtet<}rLaTiiyras»See  Bereidce. 

Cle-r»-|iji'[ru,  a&i^i}jlilf!r  *yi'Vinlritty  Auletes,  ascends 
tJir  thrctie  nf  V^'^-^i  in  f^unnirK'tlon  with  her  eld- 
e«i  brQtbertiv.  lihH  :  hJi^  ij;  LiiihEonedbythejroiing 
kinp'B  ^uardiiiiix,  M^^J  :  tiljr  niises  troops  to  rein- 
tftatr  lierHcli.,  ll>Lil.i  i^h*^  Uft'V  to  Cesar,  and  her  ob- 
ject^ 'i&l  \  lie  establfilj^T  Iter  on  the  throne  of 
Fpypt  jfiintlj'  ^'iHi  Uev  hfoihf.t^  394 ;  she  puts  bet 
biuilter  to  death,  nxid  itigm  alone  In  Egypt,  995; 
after  Cesar's  death,  she  declares  fw  the  trium 
virs,  ibid. ;  she  goes  to  Antony  at  Tarsus,  306; 
gets  the  ascendant  of  him,  ibid. ;  she  carries  him 
to  Alexandria,  397 ;  her  Jealousy  of  Octavia,  399  * 
eorcmatlon  of  Cleoipatra  and  her  children,  400; 
she  acccmipanies  Antony  in  his  expeditions,  401 ; 
the  Romans  declare  war  against  her,  408 ;  she 
flies  at  the  battle  of  Aetium,  and  returns  to  Alex- 
anMa,404;  she  endeavours  to  gain  An 
and  designs  to  sacrifice  Antonv  to  him,  iM 
retires  into  the  tombs  of  tiie  kings  of  Egypt,  to 
avoid  AntMgr's  fiiry,  406 ;  be  expires  In  her  arms, 
407 ;  she  obtains  permission  fh>m  Cesar  to  bury 
Antony,  406 ;  she  has  a  conversation  wiUi  Cesar, 
ibid. ;  to  avoid  bring  led  In  Cesar's  triumph,  she 
dies  by  tiie  bite  of  an  aspic,  409 ;  character  of 
Cleopatra,  396, 406, 409 ;  her  arts  to  keep  Antony 
la  ber6baiMi399;  the  taste  sb*  retained  for  po* 
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Jii«  lawnbif  and  fbe  KleBcaB,  In  tiM  mite  or  taw 

Qt'ofboh  moUwr  of  AaaeamM,  klogof  Um  lfaa» 
gB,  raifiM  ■ftar  ttae  deaui  of  tMT  MNi,  iU.  180 ;  alie 
ManmeiB  to  Alexander,  wbo  winitatee  taor  in 


Gt^o-fboa,  Athenian  onuor,  animrtee  tiM  Attae- 
Aians  afalMt  iba  iiacedcflMNuaas,  IL  Sid ;  kia 


Cttn'i-aa,  cuiaeo  of  Sicfoa,  la  p«C  to  deatta  by 

Abaatidaa,  iiL  aas. 
Cll^l-aa,  Oreek,  oT  tha  idand  of  Coa,  fommanilB 

tba  Eiypdaaa  In  itaeir  revolt  againat  OeiiMa,  and 

la  UUm  in  a  battle,  UL  Id. 
Clta'ttoa-iiae,  tf  rant  of  SI»oa.    Hia  nalhod  In  Che 

ehotee  of  a  aon-ln-law,  i.  ill, 
Clta'ihe-aea,  of  the  fbaUgr  of  the  AlcnuMMida, 

foma  a Ibedoa  at  Athena,  L  441;  he  is  ohUged 

to  quii  that  place,  but  iMaroa  aoon  after,  ibid. 
CU-coA'a-dMB,  Carthacinkan  pUhMopher,  1.  IdO. 
CU'iua,  OM  of  Alexaader'a  captaim,  savea  the  life 

of  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  the  Oraakua,  Hi. 

90 :  Alexander  giTea  him  the  tovemmentof  the 

provlaeaa  of  Artabaxin,  aad  klllB  Mm  the  aaaM 


day  at  a  foMt,  170, 171c 

Ctl'uae,  cvominander  of  Aailpater'a  fleet,  aalni  taro 
vletorloa  over  the  Athenians,  lli.SH;  Ant%oous 
takes  the  foremflMntof  Ltydia  tnm  him,  iM& 

Clo'di-iiSfBoman,  is  taken  by  {drates,  against  whom 
he  had  been  asnt,  !▼.  960 ;  be  foqiaesa  Pnlamy, 
Mm  of  Cypnia,  to  sead  him  money  for  paying  his 
raiMom,  ibid. ;  in  /eaentment  to  Ptolemy,  he  ob- 
taioa  an  order  ftom  the  Romaa  people  Air  dis- 
poeseaslng  him  of  his  dominions,  Ibid. 

Qo'ditts,  ( Apidus)  is  sent  by  LucuUos  to  Tlgraaes, 
to  demand  Mithridaies,  iv.  Ml ;  his  discourse  oc- 
easloas  the  army  lo  revolt  agaiiist  Lncuilns,  370; 
character  of  dodlus,  900. 

Clon'di-cus,  general  of  the  Gauls,  called  in  by  Pei^ 
aenstohlsald,lv.l75. 

Cni'dos,  a  maritime  elty  of  Asia  Minor,  famous  for 
Oanon's  vkmry  over  the  LacedMaonlana,  i.415, 
il.  90S.- 

Oo'draa,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  i.  413.  _ 
,  Oi»-l»«y'ria,pMvlneeof  AsiaillBor,L9». 

Ctt'auB,one  vi  Alexander's  captains,  speaks  to  him 
to  behalf  of  hii  soidleiob  ai.  101 :  ids  death,  Ifti ; 


Col'etals,pnMrtaKeorAala,t«. 

Obl'e-nlea,  advaatafss  derived  fioni  them  by  the 

ancients,  i.  IM. 
Oo^hM'stts,  of  Khodea:  Deaerip|te  of  It,  itt.  901 ; 


'stts,er  I 
of  that! 


Ibteof 


COm'bats,  pnbUe  ones  of  Oreeee,  i.  43 ;  why  en- 
cooragod,  44 :  rewards  granted  to  the  victors,  55 : 
ditlbrence  of  the  Oreein  and  Romano  la  their 
tastefbr  these  eoaibat8,S7 ;  diipttlea  Am- the  prises 
of  pootry,  58. 

Co*me'dian :  The  profbssioa  of  a  eonedian,  not 
dlsbonottraUe  among  the  Greeks,  1. 7& 


Cora'e-dy :  Its  begimiln^  and  origin,  L  97;  comedy 
divided  into  three  classes ;  the  ancient,  Ibid ;  the 
middle,  71 ;  the  new,  79. 

Co'non,  Athenian  general,  is  shot  npby  CaWerati- 
das  In  the  port  of  Mitylene,  U.  9i7 ;  he  is  deli- 
vered soon  after,  ibid. ;  he  retires  Imo  Cyprus 
after  tbe  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  iBaospiMa- 
moi,939;  be  goes  to  Artsserxes,  wbo  makes  Urn 
Admiral  of  hU  fleet,  985;  he  defeats  the  Lace- 
djernonians  near  Cnidos,  IbM. ;  be  rebuilds  the 
walhi  of  Attens,  988 ;  he  is  sent  by  the  Athen- 
ians to  Tlrfbasos,  wbo  Imprisons  taim,  9»i  death 
of  Conon,  ibid.;  immunities  granted  by  tbe 
Athenians  to  himself  and  his  children,  ill.  87. 

Co'non,  of  Bamos,  mothematieian,  lii.  3S8. 

Con'quor-ors,  in  what  manner  the  eonqnerors,  so 
moeh  boasted  In  lilstoiy.  arc  to  be  considered. ' 

«»,ii.ao,itt.W9.   ^^'^^^^^^^ 
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rof  iheU  BOltii«o«t 

the  Ionian  asa,  with  acity  of 

L400;  its  inhabitanta  pcomisa 

aid  to  the  Ocoeks  against  the  Pemiaii%  IL  57 ;  dia* 

pute  between  ik»reyra  and  Corinth,  194. 

Cor'inth,  its  dillerent  fornw  of  govcrumeot,  i.  414 ; 


agaifui  Sparta,  9d3 ;  is  besieged 
by  AgwUaus,  988 ;  sends  TIONleen  to  the  aid  of 
Syracuse,  a^last  Dkuivslus  the  younger,  414 ; 
Is  obUged  by  the  peace  of  Aolakides  to  withdraw 


alsamiei 
llaus,988 


her  garrioon  from  Aifoa,  493;  givi 
freedom  of  the  city,  iii.  905;  entcn  into  tbe 
Achean  league,  379 ;  insults  the  deputies  sent  by 
MeteUus  lo  appense  tbe  troubles)  iv.  919;  thafto- 
mans  destroy  Corinth  entirety,  914. 

Co>rHdMB^us,  person  eaqitoyed  in  theatrical  xapro* 
seniaciona,  i.  09. 

Cor-ne'il-a,  Roman  lady,  mother  of  tbe  Gracch^ 
rejects  Physcon's  proposal  to  nwrry  her,  iv.  SttI 

Cor-ne'li-a,  Poaipqr*s  wife,  sees  her  hurimud  aasaa- 
sinated  before  her  eyes,  Iv.  380. 

Cor-o-ne'a,  aty  of  Bcsotia,  famous  for  the  victory 
of  AgesUaus  over  the  Thebaus,  ii.  986. 

Cor'vus  (or  Crane.)  machine  of  war,  i.  187. 

Cos,  an  iBlaad  of  Oteoce,  and  naUvo  phioaof  Hip- 
pocrates, ii.  140. 

Co'sis,  brother  of  Orodso,  commands  the  ais^ 
against  the  Albanians,  iv.  376;  Ponuiey  kiUs 
hun  in  a  battle,  ibid. 

Cos'mi,  mngistratea  of  Crete,  IL  338. 

Co-snf  ans,  very  warlike  nation  oUledIa,  outiBCCed 
by  Alexander,  iiL  904. 

Co'thon,  name  of  the  port  of  Carthage,  i.  9S6. 

Cot'ta,  Roman  consul,  is  defeated  by  Milbddates, 
iv.  357 ;  his  cruelties  at  Heraclea,  363. 

Co-ty'la,  aaeasureof  Attica,  ii.  HO. 

Co'tys,  king  of  Ordrysea  in  Thrace,  declares  foe 
Perseus  against  the  Romans,  iv.  153 ;  the  Jattur 
dlsmim  his  son  without  ransom,  103. 

Cou'rl^er :  invention  of  couriers,  i.  349, 3.8. 

Course,  or  Rndng:  exorcise  of  it  by  the  Greeks,  I. 
51 ;  of  the  Ibotrace,  ibhi. ,  of  the  hone  race,  59; 
of  the  chariot  race,  ibid. 

Cotti'tien:  wherein  their  merit  and  abtiity  con- 
sist. U.  993. 

Cran  a-us,  king  of  Atiwns,  i.  419. 

Cras'sus,  consul,  marches  against  the  Paithians, 
iv.984:  he  plunders  the  temple  of  ierasaieai, 
985;  he  continues  Ms  mareh  againat  tbe  Pai- 
thians, 987;  he  is  entirely  defeated  near  Canw 
980,  iMi.;  tbe  PartUans  under  protone*  of  an  in- 
terview, selaa  and  kill  him,  90& 

Cras'sus,  son  of  the  fonser.  aeoompanlealasfhttaer 
fn  his  expedition  against  the  Parthiana,  iv.  985; 
he  periahes  fai  the  battle  of  Carrv,  901. 

Cra-te'rus,  one  of  the  principal  olBcers  of  Alexan 
dor,  draws  on  the  rain  of  Phitotas  by  his  dis- 
ceame,  W.  158;  he  speaks  to  Alexaiider  In  the 
name  of  the  army,  and  apon  what  occaaiou,  194 ; 
that  pitaee  gives  him  the  goverament  of  Mace, 
donia,  wM(&  Aotipater  bad  before,  904;  pro- 
vinces wUeh  fell  to  him  after  Alexander's  death, 
9S0 ;  he  marries  PhUa,  AnUpater'a  dankbter,  93f\ 
he  is  defeated  tagr  EmnoMs,  and  kJttai^  the  bat- 
tle, 943. 

Cra-los-i-cle'a,  amther  of  Cloomenes,  kingof  Spar 
ta,  is  sent  by  her  son  as  a  hostage  into  Egypi,  iii. 
390;  gensroua  sambnonts  of  that  priBoem,  Ibid. 

CraiHS-alpVlia,  wMi  of  Aisxandar,  tbo  son  of  Po- 
lyspeichor,  corrects  the  insolenoe  of  the  Siey 
oniana,  who  bad  killed  her  husband,  and  goveraa 
that  elty  with  wisdom^  Mi  980. 

Crss-phon'tsa,  one  of  thvohleft^of  tha  Heraclidas 
r»-eniem  PelaponneHus,  where  Ifiwiiialt  f«Il*t» 
him  by  lot,  i.  415. 
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Orvte,  anMuil  near  Greece,  deecrlptioa  ofU,  i*^ 

tows  of  Greece  iaetibited  by  Miiioa,  U.  336 ; 

Cretaue  refuw  to  join  the  OreekB  attacked  by 

Xerxee,  57;  they  peised  for  the  greater  Uan  of 

aaciouity,  340. 
CrM-ni'nus,(U.)  tutfceedi  AppiutiWho  commanded 

with  Haicelliui  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  iv.  3S9. 
Crit'l-as,  one  of  the  thirnr  tyrants  at  A  thcBS ,  causes 

Theramenes,  one  of  his  colieagaest  to  be  put  to 

death,  iL IMS;  be  prohibits  the  instructioD  of  the 

yooth  by  Socrates,  ibid. ;  be  is  kiUed  fluting 

asainst  Thra^bolus,  M3. 
Cirto,  Intimate  friend  of  Socral 

lum  to  escape  out  of  prison,  IL 
Ccit-o-la'us,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Us  embasqr 

to  ftome,  !▼■  90S. 
CMtH>-ia'u8,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Achvans,  an- 

intates  them  sgainst  the  Roman*,  iv.  SIS,  See : 

be  k  iKiUed  in  a  battle,  813. 
Croc'o^iie,  amphibious  animal,  adored  in  Egypt. 

Cro'siis,  king  of  Lydia,  1. 301 ;  his  conquests,  ibid. ; 
Ids  means  to  try  the  veraci^  of  the  oracles, 
304 ;  deceived  by  die  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos,  hb  undertakes  a  war  with  the  Persians,  305 ; 
he  loses  a  battle  against  Cyrus,  319 ;  he  is  de- 
feated nearThymbria,  328 ;  Cyrus  besieges  him 
in  Sardis,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  333 ;  in  what 
manner  he  escaped  thepuuishment  to  which  he 
liad  been  condemned,  334 ;  character  of  Croesus, 
303 ;  bis  riches,  301 ;  his  protection  of  the  learn- 
ed, ibid. ;  Ills  reception  or  Solon,  ibid. ;  bis  con- 
versation with  that  philosopher,  301,  30S:  on 
what  occasion  he  dedicated  a  statue  of  gold  in 
the  temple  of  Delphos,  to  the  woman  who  had 
liaked  his  bread,  43. 

Cro-to'na,  a  ciQr  of  Greece,  il.  140.  . 

Crowns  granted  to  the  victorious  combatants  in 
the  games  of  Greece,  i.  44. 

Cte'si-as,  of  Cnldos,  practlaes  physic  in  Penia  with 
gjnat  repuution,  ii.  S71 ;  bis  works  place  liim  in 
the  number  of  the  historians,  S72. 

Cornax'a,  a  city  famous  for  the  batde  between  Ar- 
tazerxes  and  bis  brother  Cyrus,  ii.  250. 

Cy-ax'a-ies  I.  reins  in  Media,  i.  296 ;  he  forms  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  ibid. ;  an  irmptioivof  the  Scy- 
thians into  Media  obligefe  him  to  raise  the  si^e, 
897;  he  besieges  Nineveh  again,  and  takes  it, 
ibid.;  his  death,  296. 

Qy-ax'ar-es  n.  called  in  ScriptareDanus  the  Mede, 
ascends  the  throne  of  Media,  i.  S99 ;  he  sends  to 
demand  aid  of  Persia  against  the  Assyrians,  311 : 
expedition  of  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  against  the 
Bahykmians,  318;  Cyaxares  gives  his  daugh- 
ter to  Cyrus  in  marriage,  324 ;  be  goes  to  Baby- 
lon with  that  prince,  and  forms,  in  concert  with 
him,  the  plan  of  governing  the  empire,  348 ; 
death  of  cyaxares,  390. 

Cy-eli'a-dns.  president  of  the  assembly  of  the 
Aclueans  aetd  at  Alios,  eludes  PhiUp's  proposal, 
iv.  14. 

cyion,  known  by  taking  the  citadel  of  Athens,  U. 
1S8. 

Cy-ne'gf-nis,  an  Athenian :  his  obstinate  bravery 
against  the  Persians  in  the  seaAglit  with  them, 
tt.40. 

Cy-niVca,  sister  (^  Agedlaus,  disputes  the  prize 
la  the  O^ptegames,  and  is  proclaimed  victori 

Cy-no-eoph'a-le,  a  hill  in  Thessaly,  fkmous  for  the 
victory  of  tiie  Romans  over  Philip,  iv.  28. 

Cyprus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  delivered 
from  th(>  Persian  voke  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  86;  re- 
volt of  that  island  against  Ochus,  fii.  l.*) ;  it  sub- 
mils,  17 ;  horrible  and  bloody  traiPBdy  that  pafves 
here  at  the  d(*ath  of  Nicoclcs,  389 ;  after  Iinving 
been  governed  sometinKM  by  the  kings  of  Tlgyiit, 
and  sometimes  bv  the  klnas  of  Syria,  it  Ls  sub- 
jected ta  the  ftoni/us,  iv.  ^Itt. 
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Cyp'se-hw,  a  Corinthian,  usurps  suprera 
rity  at  Corinth,  and  transmits  it  to  ois  sim,  1 414. 

Cyre'ne,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  in  what  manner  the  dispuie  between  thCa 
city  and  Carthage  concerning  iJieir  Umits,  is  ter- 
^minated,  i.  166. 

Cv -nH/o-lk  a  city  ^  floidlaaa,  destroyed  by  Akl- 
ander,  lii.  164. 

Cyprus,  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  Birth  of 
that  prince,  L  909.  306 ;  his  eoucation.  806 ;  he 
goes  to  his  grandfather  Astyages,  309 ;  his  re* 
turn  into  Persia,  310 ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  against  the  Babylonians,  311 :  he 
reduces  the  king  of  Armenia,  314 ;  he  gains  a  nrst 
advantage  over  Cronus  and  the  Babyloniam^ 
319 :  his  conduct  to  Panthea,  3S1 ;  he  challenjm 
the  king  oi  the  Assyrians  to  a  single  combat,  SSQ ; 


he  returns  to  Cyaxajes,  ibid. ;  that  prince  t 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  394 ;  Cfyrus  march- 
et>  to  meet  the  Babytoniani,  396 ;  he  gains  a  fa- 
mous victory  over  the  Babykmlans  and  Crasos 
at  the  battle  of  Thymbria,  imd.;  he  makes  hlmadf 
master  of  Sardis,  and  takes  Croesus  prisoner,  3S3; 
he  advances  to  Babyton,  335 ;  and  Ukes  It,  340; 
condurt  of  Cyrus  after  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
344 ;  he  shows  himself  with  grf  at  pomp  to  the 
newly  conquered  people,  347;  ne  goes  to  Persia, 
348 ;  at  his  return,  he  carries  Cjraxarcs  lo  Baby- 
lon, and  forms  the  plan  of  the  whole  monarchy, 
in  concert  with  him,  349 ;  after  the  death  of  Cy- 
axares, he  reigns  over  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
350 ;  he  passes  a  famous  edict  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  ibid. ;  last  year  of  Cyrus,  354;  his  die> 
course  with  his  children  before  his  death,  ibid. ; 
the  death,  praise  and  cbaracterof  Cyrus, 355,  Ifce.; 
his  continual  attention  to  render  the  IMvlnt^  the 
worsidp  he  thotuht  due  to  him  ,.338 ;  diiference  of 
Herodotus  and  Aenophon  in  respect  to  Cyras  the 
Great,  359. 

Cyprus  the  younger,  son  of  Darius,  is  made  covera- 
or  in  chief  of  all  the  provinces  of  Aria  Bnnor  br 
his  father,  ii.  170 ;  his  father  recalls  Mm.  S31 ;  ai^ 
ter  the  death  of  Darius,  he  forms  the  design  of 
assassinating  his  brother,  S38 ;  he  is  sent  back 
into  Asia  Minor,  iUd.;  he  secretly  raises  rroopa 
against  his  brother.  S47 ;  he  sets  out  from  Bards, 
349 ;  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  SSO ;  he  is  killed  fn  it, 
S53;  eulogy  of  Cyrus,  954. 

Cy-the'ra,  an  ialand  of  Greece  opposite  to  Leeonfav 

Cyz'i-cum,  a  city  of  PropoatiB,  iv.  397. 
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D«d'a-la,  a  country  of  India,  subjected  by  AlexaiH 

d€r,-iU.180. 
De'mon,  or  familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  ii.  304. 
Da-mlp'pus,  a  Syracusan  sent  by  Epicydee  to  nego- 

tiate  with  Philip,  kiric  of  Macedonia,  Iv.  330. 
Da'mis  disputes  with  Aristomenes  the  successioii 

to  the  kiiu|dom  of  Messena  after  the  death  of  En- 

phaes,  i.  85. 
Dam'o-cles  learns,  by  bis  own  experience,  that  the 

life  of  Dionysius.  the  tyrant,  was  not  so  happy  ■• 

it  seemed,  ii.m 
Da-  moc'ri-tus  deputed  to  Nabls  by  the  iGtollans,  ir. 

46 ;  his  insolent  answer  to  Quintiiis,  58 ;  he  ii 

made  prisoner  of  war  at  the  si^ge  of  Heradea, 

60. 
Da-moc'ri-tus,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Acbsans, 

causes  war  to  be  declared  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, iv.  911. 
Da'mon,  friend  of  Pythias :  trial  to  which  their 

friendship  wsii  pot,  ii.  390. 
Dan'a-us  forms  a  design  to  murder  Sesostris,  Ma 

brother,  L  134;   he  retires  into  Peloponnesus, 

where  be  sei/.esthe  kingdom  of  Argos,  134, 419. 
Dan'cliiff,  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  11.  351. 
Dan'i-el,  a  proplM>t,  is  carried  into  captiTlty  to  B»- 
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kjrtoa,  L  W ;  he  e&pl*^>«  AielNwIlodoiianr**  first 
dimiD,  Ibid. ;  mad  Ui«  Mcoud,  SM :  be  is  raised 
to Hw  principal  oflteei  of  the  Mate, 388;  duso- 
Tera  Uie  fraud  of  tlie  priettt  of  Bel,  and  causes 
tlie  dragon  to  be  kUled,  ttl ;  virions  of  tbe  pro- 
phet Daniel,  3(0, 351;  he  explaim  to  BcMiaz- 
aar  tbe  viaioM  that  prioce  bad  at  a  banquet,  341 ; 
he  is  made  superintendent  of  the  aflbin  of  tbe 
•titpire,  348;  be  is  thrown  into  tbe  liun*8  den, 
ibMl  ;  at  his  request,  Cyrus  paats  tbe  edict 
whereby  tbe  Jews  are  permitted  to  return  to  Je- 


nwwHU,  350;  Daniel's  slcUl  in  architecture.  351 ; 
refiectJons  upon  tbe  prophecies  of  Daniel,  ibid. 

Dar'ics,  pieces  of  gold  suuck  by  Darius  tbe  Mede, 
L3M,kiBI 

Utt-ri'us  ilie  Hede:  Cyaxares  11^  king  of  tbe 
Medes,  is  BO  called  in  Bcripture.  See  Cayauureb. 

Da*ri'os,  son  of  Hystaapes :  be  enters  into  tbe  con- 
spiraey  against  Smerdis  tbe  Blagian,  i.  367 ;  lie 
runs  him  through  with  a  sword,  ibid. ;  lie  is 
made  king  of  Persia,  by  an  artifice  of  his  groom, 
'M^i  the  esteem  lie  acquires  by  his  wisdom  and 
prod«ace,  373;  he  reliiiquisbes  tbe  name  of 
(»cbus  to  assume  then  of  Darius,  ii.  1G8 ;  marri- 
ages of  Darius,  0 ;  bis  method  for  transmitting  to 
posterity  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  be  auained  tiie 
sovereignty,  ibid. ;  order  which  he  establishes  in 
tbe  adinioMraiion  of  tbe  finances,  10 ;  bis  niode- 
ratioo  in  tinpftatng  tributes,  ibid. ;  tbe  Pendans 

Cye  him  the  surname  of  The  Merchant,  ibid. ; 
I  sends  Democedes  the  physician  into  Greece, 
13 ;  be  confirms  the  edict  of  Cvrus  in  favour  of 
the  Jews,  14 ;  his  gratitude  to  Syloeon,  whom  he 
re-establishes  Iting  of  Samos,  15 ;  be  reduces  Ba- 
byk>n  al>«r  a  siege  of  twenty  months,  ibid.,  &c. ; 
«xpedition  of  Darius  asainst  the  Scythians.  32 ; 
lemonstrances  of  Artabanus  to  Darius,  ibid. ; 
barbarous  action  of  Darius  to  tbe  three  children 
of  (Ebasus,  S3 ;  Darius  conquers  India,  37 ;  he 
coaoeivea  the  design  of  makins  himself  master 
of  NaxuB,  38 ;  the  lonians  revolt  against  Darius, 
38 ;  be  re-establishes  the  Tyrians  in  their  ancient 
privileges,  ibid. ;  resentment  conceived  by  Darius 
aipUnst  the  Athenians,  who  bad  shared  in  the 
burning  of  Sardi.*,  31 ;  expedition  against  Greece, 
33 ;  he  sends  beialds  into  Greece  to  sound  tbe 
states,  and  to  demand  their  submission,  37 ;  his 
army  is  defeated  at  Marathon,  3d,  ^c ;  Darius 
resolves  to  go  in  person  against  Egypt  and  Greece. 
^ ;  he  chooses  his  successor,  44 ;  his  death  and 
epitaph,  45 ;  his  character,  iUd.,  Ate ;  dispute  be- 
tween two  of  bis  sons  for  tbe  crown,  94. 

Do-ri'us,  tbe  eldest  son  of  Xerxes:  his  marriage 
with  Artainta,  U.  81,  &c. ;  lie  is  murdered  by  his 
brottier  Artaxerxes,  94. 

Da-ri'us  (Nothue)  takes  arms  against  Sogdianus, 
and  puts  him  to  death,  ii.  168 ;  he  ascends  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  changes  bis  name  from 
Ocbus  to  Darius,  ibid. ;  he  causes  his  brother 
Arsites,  who  had  revolted  against  him,  to  be 
smothered  in  ashes,  ibid. ;  puts  a  stop  to  the  re- 
bellion of  Pisuthnes,  169;  and  punishes  the  trea- 
son of  Artoxares  his  principal  eunuch ;  ibid. ;  he 
quells  tbe  revolt  of  Egypt,  170 ;  and  that  of  Me- 
dia, ibid. ;  he  gives  the  government  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor to  Cyras,  his  younger  son,  ibid. ;  the  instruc- 
tions he  gives  him  on  sending  him  to  his  go- 
vernment, 223;  Darius  recalls  Cyrus  to  court, 
S3]  ;  dnath  of  Darius  Nothus,  235;  his  memora- 
ble words  to  Artaxerxes  his  successor  at  his 
death,  337. 

Da-ri'us,  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  conspires 
against  his  father's  life,  ii.  462 ;  bis  conspiracy  is 
discovered  and  punished,  ibid. 

Pa-ri'us  (Codomanus)  is  placed  by  Bagoas  upon 
the  throne  of  Persia,  iiL  20 ;  he  loses  the  battle 
of  Granicus  against  Alexander,  90,  Ate ;  be  or- 
ders Mnemon  the  Rhodian  to  carry  the  war  into 
Uaccdoula,  94 ;  Darius  resolves  to  command  in 


pemm,  09 ;  CandeaaiB,  his  Area  remonsmmees 
to  Darins,  98.  Ac.;  march  of  Darlns's  army, 
99 ;  fkmoos  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darins 
Bpar  the  city  of  Issus,  100,  Ifec  ;  Darius  sends  a 
batagfat)  letter  to  Alexander,  108;  second  let- 
ter of  Daiius  to  Alexander,  121 ;  Darhis  receives 
advice  of  his  wife's  death,  132 ;  his  prayer  to  tbe 
gods  upon  being  told  in  what  manner  she  bad 
Been  treated  by  Alexander,  ibid. ;  Darimt  propo- 
ses new  conditions  of  peace  to  Alexander,  wliicb 
are  not  accepted,  134,  &c. ;  famous  1>attle  of  Ar- 
bela,  wherein  Darius  is  defeated,  137 ;  retreat  of 
Darius  after  the  battle,  140;  he  quits  Ecbatana, 
148 ;  bis  speech  to  his  principal  ofllcers,  to  in 
duce  them  to  march  against  the  enemy,  148 ;  he 
is  betrayed  and  laid  in  chains  by  Bessus  and  Ko 
barzanes,  149;  unhappy  death  of  that  prince, 
and  his  last  words,  ibid. 

Da-ri'us,  king  of  tbe  Medes,  is  svbdned  1^  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  377. 

Dat'a-mes,  a  Carian,  succeeds  his  father  Camiea- 
res  in  the  government  of  Leuco-Eyria,il.  298 ;  he 
reduces  Thyus,  governor  of  Pai  blagonia,  who 
bad  revolted  against  the  king  of  Persia,  ibid. ; 
he  receives  the  command  of  the  army  destined 
acainft  Egypt,  290;  he  is  ordered  to  reduce  A*- 
pis,  ibid. ;  be  revolts  against  Artaxerxes,  300; 
and  gains  several  advantages  over  the  troops 
sent  against  him,  ibid. ;  he  is  tasasainated  by  or- 
der of  Anaxerxes,  301. 

Da'tis  commands  tbe  army  of  the  Peiaiana  at  Oe 
battie  of  Marathon,  ii.  28. 

Debts.  Laws  of  tbe  Egyptians  is  respect  to  those 
who  contracted  debts,  i.  113 ;  Bokm's  laws  for 
annihilating  debts,  432. 

De-ce'U-a^  ibrt  of  Attica,  ii.  198 ;  is  fortified  by  tiie 
Lacedaemonians,  199. 

De-i-da'mi-a,  dau|^ter  of  ^acides,  wife  of  Done- 
trius,  son  of  Amigonus,  lU.  298 ;  her  death,  299. 

De-io'ces  forms  the  design  of  ascending  the  throne 
of  MediaM.  292 ;  he  is  elected  kfaig  by  unanimous 
consent,  293 ;  conduct  of  Dejoces  m  governing 
bis  kingdom,  294;  he  builds  Ecbatana,  294; 
means  be  uses  for  acquiring  the  respect  of  hUa 
subjects,  295.  -•     -•  *- 

De-jo-U'rus,  prince  of  Galatla:  Pempey  gives  him 
Armenia  Minor,  iv.  379. 

De'li-um,  a  place  in  Bonotia :  battle  there  between 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  ii.  171. 

De'Ioe,  one  of  the  Cyclades :  the  common  treasures 
of  Greece  deposited  in  that  island,  ii.  91 ;  the 
Athenians  send  a  ship  every  year  to  Delos,  390; 
Archelaus  subjects  Delos,  and  restores  it  to  the 
Athenians,  iv.  345.  ^ 

DeKphoe,  a  city  of  Pbocis,  fbmons  for  Apollo's  or 
acle  there,  i.  38 ;  the  Pytbia  and  Sibji  of  Delphos, 
39 ;  temple  of  Delphos  burnt  and  rebuilt,  42. 

Del'ta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  i.  107. 

Del'uge  of  Deucalion,  i.  412 ;  that  of  Oxyges,  ibid. 

Dem'a-des  opposes  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  ill. 
44 ;  he  is  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cbssionea, 
65 ;  he  goes  ambassador  to  Alexander  from  tbe 
Athenians,  84 ;  he  prepares  tiie  decree  for  the 
death  of  Demosthenes.  235 ;  Demades,  with  his 
son  Cassander,  killed,  247. 

Dem-a-ra'ta,  wife  of  Andranodoms :  she  persuades 
her  husband  not  to  submit  to  the  senate  of  Syra- 
cuse, iv.  322;  she  is  killed,  324. 

Dem-a-ra'ta,  wife  (^Gelon,  whose  tombs  were  de- 
stroyed by  Imilcar  in  the  war  with  Dionyf^ius  th#» 
elder,  ii.  380. 

Dem-a-ra'tus,  kin?  of  Sparta,  expelled  the  throne 
by  Cleomenes  bis  collea^e,  ii.  37 ;  bis  fine  and 
noble  answer  to  Xerxes,  56 ;  vain  and  insolent  de- 
mand of  Demaratus  to  Artaxerxes,  160. 

De-me'tri-us,  (Pfaalereus:)  he  is  obliged  t0  vilt 
Athens,  and  is  condemned  to  die  in  his  absence, 
iii.  236 ;  Cassander  settles  him  there  to  govern 
the  republic,  253 ;  his  visdoyi  and  ability  in  tba 
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Kov«mmentf  ibid.,  Asc. ;  three  handrecl  And  idx- 
ty  atatuea  are  erected  to  him  oot  of  gratitude, 
m ;  reflection  npfm  that  great  number  of  statues 
erected  to  Deaietrius  Phaiierius,  970 ;  he  retiree  to 
Thebes  after  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetfls,  S76 ;  his  statues  are  thrown  down, 
Bttd  he  is  oofldemned  to  die  at  Athens,  878 ;  he 
takes  reftige  with  Cassandor,  and  afterwards  in 
^ypt,  S79 ;  he  is  made  intendaut  of  king  Ptole- 
my's library,  310 ;  his  death,  317 ;  character  of 

'    his  eloquence  «nd  writings.  Ibid. 

De-me  trt-us,  sonof  Antigonus,  surnamed  PoUorce- 
tes :  his  character,  iii.  956, 303 ;  he  begins  to  make 
himself  known  in  Asia  Minor,  968 ;  he  loees 
a  battle  at  Gaza  against  Ptolemy,  969;  he  gains 
one  soon  after  against  Cillis.  the  same  Ptolemy's 
lieutenant,  970 ;  he  is  sent  by  his  fttther  to  13a- 
bylon  against  Seleucus,  272 ;  he  makes  Ptolemy 
raise  the  siege  of  Halicamassue,  S73 ;  he  makes 
himself  master  of  Athens,  276;  and  rehistates 
the  democratical  government,  277;  excessive  gra- 
titude of  the  Athenians  to  him,  ibid. ;  his  marri- 
affe,28D;  he  berteges  Salamina,  ibiti. ;  and  makes 
himself  master  of  that  place,  281 ;  he  receives  the 
title  of  king,  ibid. ;  his  conduct  in  war  and  peace, 
£83 ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  284,  dtc. ;  he 
makes  Cassander  raise  the  siege  of  Athens, 
903;  ezeeseive  honours  which  he  receives  in  that 
eity,  ibid. ;  he  marries  Deidamia,  9D4 ;  he  is  pro- 
claimed general  of  the  Greeks,  and  initiated  into 
the  great  and  lesser  mysteries,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeat- 
ed at  the  battle  of  IjMus,  296 ;  Athens  shuts  her 
fates  against  him  296 ;  he  takes  that  city,  301 ;  he 
fonns  the  design  of  suligeeting  the  Lacedsmon- 
lans,  ibid. ;  he  loses  almost  at  the  same  time  all 
his  dominions  in  Asia,  ibid. ;  Demetrius  called  in 
to  the  aid  of  Alexander,  Cassander's  son ;  Deme- 
trius destroys  him,  and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, 309 ;  he  makes  great  preparations  for 
lecovenng  Ids  father's  emigre  in  Asia,  303 ;  he 
is  obliged  to  abandon  Macedonia,  ibid. ;  he  sur- 
renders himself  to  Seleucus,  who  keeps  him  pri- 
soner, 306;  his  death,  307. 

De-me'tri-us, uncle  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  is  put  to 
death  fn  Apamea*s  bed,  iii.  351. 

De-me'tri-us,  son  and  successor  of  Antigonus  Gon- 
atus, iii.  360;  his  death,  363, 379. 

De-me'tri-us  of  Pharus,  prince  of  Ulyria,  iii.  371 ;  he 
advises  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  carry  the 
war  into  Italy,  429. 

De-me'tri-us,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is 
jriveo  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans,  iv.  33 ;  the 
Romans  send  him  back  to  his  father,  61 ;  Philip 
sends  Demetrius  to  Rome,  94 ;  Demetrius  justi- 
fies his  father  to  the  Romans,  103 ;  he  retunis  to 
Macedonia,  104 ;  Perseus'  secret  plot  against  bis 
brother  Demetrius,  106 ;  he  accuses  him  to  bis 
father,  107 ;  d^ence  of  Demetrius  against  the  ac- 
eusati<nM  of  Pernus,  112;  Philip  causes  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  117. 

De^me'tri-us  (Soter,)  after  having  been  long  a  host- 
a^  at  Rome,  demands  permission  to  return  into 
Syria,  iv.  227 ;  he  flies  from  Rome,  930 ;  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Syria,  and  receives  the  sur- 
name of  Soter  from  the  Babylonians,  231 ;  he 
makes  war  against  the  Jews.  ibid. ;  he  places 
Holofemes  upon  the  throne  or  Cappadocia,  203, 
S33;  the  Romans  acknowledge  him  king  of 
Syria,  233 ;  he  abandons  himself  to  feastmg  and 
VDluf^uousness,  ibid. ;  conspiracy  against  h'irn, 
fUd. ;  he  endeavours  to  engage  the  Jews  in  his  In- 
terest, ibid. ;  he  is  kiUed  in  a  batUe,  934. 

Denne'tri-ils  (Nicator.)  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
claims  the  crown  of  Syria,  iv.  935 ;  he  marries 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phiiometer,  ibid. ;  he 
drives  Alexander  the  usurper  out  of  Syria,  and 
romahis  in  quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  236 ; 
excesses  of  Demetrfns,  937 :  .lonathan  sends  him 
■id  against  the  people  of  Antioch,  ibid. ;  be  is 


DE 

driven  out  of  Syria,  238 ;  bis  manner  of  living  at 
Laodicia,  to  which  placehe had  retired, 339 ;  he 
ie  taken  prisoner  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Parthians.  940 ;  he  marries  Rodoguna,  daughter 
of  Mithridates,  king  of  Psnhia,  ibid. ;  h«  make* 
ineffectual  attempts  to  return  into  his  kingdom, 
948;  he  recovers  his  dominions,  949;  he  Is  de- 
feated in  a  battle  by  Alexander  Zebina,  251 ;  hit 
death,  iUd. 

De-me'tri-us,  (Buchares,)  is  established  king  of  Da  • 
mascns,  iv.  961. 

De-mi-ur'gea  magistrates  among  the  Achteans,  ir. 
94. 

De-mo-ce'des,  a  ^ysician  of  Crotona ;  he  cures 
Darius,  ii.  11 ;  history  of  that  physician,  19;  he 
returns  into  Greece,  14 ;  he  seules  at  Crotona, 
where  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Milo  the  Ath 
leta,  ibid. 

Do-moch'a-res,  one  of  the  murdenrs  of  Agis,  king 
of  Sparta,  iU.  381. 

Dem'o-cles,  surnamed  the  Fair,  iii.  904 ;  to  elude 
the  violence  of  Demetrius,  he  throws  himself  into 
a  vesKT  1  of  boiling  water  prepared  for  a  baUi,  ibid . 

Dcm-o-puan'tes,  general  of  horse  to  the  Els  ans,  it 
killed  by  Philopcemen,  before  the  eity  of  Ells,  iii. 
435. 

De-mos'the-nes  is  ehosen  by  the  Athenians  com 
mender  of  a  fleet  for  the  aid  of  Nicias  in  Sicily, 
U.  199,  909 ;  he  makes  an  unsuceeesfnl  attempt 
against  Syracuse,  203 ;  he  Is  reduced  to  ttnrren- 
der  at  the  discretion  of  the  Syracusana,  206 ;  he 
is  put  to  death,  910. 

De-mos'the-nes  the  orator :  abridgment  of  his  life 
to  the  time  when  he  begins  to  appear  In  the  tri' 
bunal  of  harangues,  iii.  91,  Ax. ;  he  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  public,  and  encourages  the  Athe- 
nians against  the  preparationsfor  the  war  of  Ar> 
taxerxes,  11 ;  his  oration  in  favour  of  the  Megft- 
lopolitans,  19 ;  he  speaks  for  the  Rhodians,  13 ; 
proposes  and  occasions  the  passing  of  a  law  for 
the  eqtripment  of  fleets,  which  annuls  another 
very  heavy  upon  the  poorer  citixens,  95 ;  his  die- 
course  in  defence  of  the  law  that  granted  exemp- 
tions, 97,  &c. ;  upon  occasion  of  Philip's  attempt 
to  seize  ThermopyIe,he  harangues  the  Athenians 
and  animates  them  against  that  prince,  ^ ;  he  is 
sent  ambassador  to  Philip,  47 ;  his  oration  upon 
the  peace,  50 ;  that  upon  theChersonesus,  51 ;  Ve- 
mosthencs  presses  the  Athenians  to  declare  for 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  Philip,  53 ;  his  Philip- 
pics, 56;  his  oration  to  fVustrate  the  efieets  of 
Philip's  letter  to  the  Athenians,  58 ;  his  advice 
after  the  taking  of  Elatea  by  that  mince,  62,  &c. ; 
he  is  sept  upon  an  embassy  to  Thebes,  63 ;  he 
flies  in  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  65;  he  is  cited  to 
a  trial  before  the  people,  who  acquit  him,  and  do 
him  great  honours,  66 ;  ^schines  accuses  him, 
67 ;  generosity  of  Demosthenes  to  his  accusers, 
68 ;  his  immoderate  joy  for  Philip's  death,  70, 71 ; 
Demosthenes  animates  the  people  against  Alex- 
ander, 82 ;  he  prevents  the  Athenians  from  deli- 
vering up  the  orators  to  Alexander,  84 ;  De- 
mosthenes suffers  himself  to  be  comipted  by 
HarpaluB,  209 ;  he  is  condemned  and  banished, 
ibid.;  he  is  recalled  from  banishment,  939 ;  he 
quits  Athens  before  the  arrival  of  Antipater,  935; 
he  is  condemned  to  die,  ibid. ;  he  puts  an  end  to 
his  life  by  poison,  937 ;  the  Athenians  erect  a  sta- 
tue of  brass  to  him,  ibid. 

Der-cyl'li-das,  surnamed  Sisiphus,  receives  thecom- 
mand  of  theLacedsmonian  troops  in  the  room  of, 
Thymbron,  ii.  970 ;  he  takes  Etoiia  from  Midas, 
who  had  possessed  himself  of  it  by  putting  his 
mother-in-law  to  death,  971 ;  he  shuts  up  the 


isthmus  of  the  Thracian  Cheronesus,  ibid. ;  truce 

PharnabasuBi 

and  Tissaphemes,  973. 


eonclnded  between  DercylUdas,  : 


De-serf  ers :  law  of  Cbarondas  In  respect  to  them, 
U.141. 


I€56 


or 


Oft 


poMd  In  Mt  Ohm,  1. 4li,  4U. 
Mi-av'tt-M,  cUoi'  nf  ilM  MQoto  caUad  WtoiHMi : 

MtJitaory,u.i:BL 
Pl-0'w,  OM  or  UHicMo<b«r  the  AeliMM,Mnradto- 
,  iv.  Sll,  he ;  be  UkM  upon 


bliii  die  eoounaad  of  the  amy  l«  the  room  ol' 

Crito>OMi,1U3;  bk  nafertMnofcw  end,  S14. 
IM-iC'o  riw.  the  Vnaon,  la  eoodemiiad  il 

te  leecWof  ntbiiiim.  il.  Iflli 
Dl'ft-lecM :  tbe  four  dialects  of  the  Greefca.  1. 4U. 
I^i-ee-ai^ebaa,  aocient  admiial  of  Pbiliii,  kiof  of 

Macedonia,  and  accooBplice  with  Soopaa  In  tlie 

aooa|dmey  againat  Piotemy  Epiphaiiea,  W.  38. 
DI-ce-af'chMa,  brother  of  Thoaa,  general  of  the  Ato- 

nam.  aekde|MtedbythenitoAntiociitta,iv.46. 
IM'daa,  aa/wwuoft  of  Pmonla,  puia  Deaietriua  to 

death  ky  order  of  Pbtlip,  iv.  117. 
IM'do,  her  hlaiory.  L IM,  Jbc 
Dt-BOc'ra-taa,  architeet,  auperintaoda  the  baiidlaf 

•f  the  teaapla  of  Diana,  at  Epbeaua,  iU.  91 ;  ria- 

edcaign  of  a  tenpln  propibeed  by  him  to  Fto- 
PhUadetphttii,3M. 
Di-noin'eHiea,  one  or  the  commandeia  of  the  army 
aant  by  the  Syraeiiaaoa  to  the  aid  of  Maiceliaa,  iv. 

Di'mm,  fovwrnar  of  DaaMana,  iU.  406. 
Di'o-clea,  one  of  the  fenerala  of  the  Byiaenaaaa. 

Ulaadvioe  eoaeening  the  Athaniana  taken  hi 

Sicily,  ii.90B. 
IH'<h€lea,  an  JftoUan,  takea  DeaMtriaBfir.  SS. 
Di-o-du'nia,  an  Ailienlan,  oppoaea  putting  to  death 

the  Inhahimnla  of  Mitylena,  li.  UO. 
IM^e-nea,  the  cynic,  rafuaea  to  be  initiated  in  the 

myatariaaof  Cerei  Elenslna,  1. 34 ;  he  raoeivea  a 

^Mt  from  Alexander  Uie  Great,  UL  86. 
IH^e*nea,  a  aioie  phiioaopher,  la  aent  onanemr 

boaay  to  Rome  by  the  Atheniana»  iv.905. 
IN-of-na'tua,  ndmiral  of  Antiochua  tbe  Great,  Ul. 

Di*om'e-doa,  one  of  the  gaaerala  condemned  to  die 
.    for  leaving  the  bodiea  uaboried  of  thoaa  who 
were  killed  In  the  battle  of  AiftaraaB;  hiaapeech 
b^brehia  death,  II.  »a. 

Di'oa  of  Syracuae:  liia  chancier,  dec ;  friendahip 
with  Plato,  li.  377 ;  he  peiaunaea  Dionyaiua  the 
alder  id  have  aome  converaation  with  Phito,  398 ; 
Ua  marriage  with  Arete,  daughter  of  Dionyaiua, 
386;  hia  generality  to  Dkmraioa  the  younger, 
Sn ;  he  beeomea  odioua  to  ttie  coaniera,  ibU. ; 
Dion  determinea  Dionyaina  to  invite  Plato  to  hia 
cosrt,3n3;  theeocuifteraapaienopalnatodiacre- 
dH  him  with  Dkmyaitta,  366;  heiabanlahed,and 
lealdes  at  Athena,  397 ;  he  viaita  tbe  other  eitiea 
of  Greece,  ibid. ;  Dlonyriua  caueeaDion'a  eatatea 
and  eflecta  to  be  aold,  399;  and  makea  hia  wife 
Arete  marry  Tiiaoeritua,  Ibid. ;  Dion  detenainea 
fo  attack  hhn  with  open  force,  ibid.,  dec. ;  he  em- 
barks with  hia  fHenda  in  two  ahipa  for  Syracoae, 
400;  he  appeal*  before  tbe  waUa^  the  dty^ 406; 
aueeem  o(  Ua  enterpiiae,  ibid. ;  he  defeata  the 
troopa  of  DkmyaltM,  ibid. ;  ingradtude  of  the  Sy- 
ractiaanatoDkMi,403;  hei«liraitoLeoatium,405t 
he  larecnUed  by  the  Symruaana,  iUd. ;  he  dett- 
vera  Syraenae,  and  pardona  hia  enemiea,  407; 
IMon  altera  tlie  citadel,  which  la  aanreadered  to 
him  by  the  aon  of  Dlonyaitta,  and  ii  reconciled 
to  Ma  wife  Areto,  409 ;  refleeikm  on  Dion*a  mo- 
deaty,  Ibid. ;  he  aufibra  Heradidea  to  be  put  to 
death,  410 ;  Calippua  ooneeivea  the  deeign  of  aa- 
aaarinatlng  Dion,  and  puta  it  in  execution,  ibid. 

IM'on,  fomooa  phiioeopher,  aent  ^  the  Emiians 
ambaamdor  to  Roma  againat  Ptolemy  Aulelea, 
iv.  38Sw 

Dy-o-nva'i-ua  the  eldef ,  mant  of  SyrMoae ;  hia 
peeuttar  character,  IL  367 ;  naeaaa  which  he  uaea 
for  pqaMBBliig  bimaelf  of  the  tyraamr.  ibid.,  foe 
he  fa  oMolnted  geaeraMaidmo  wftb  nnlimita 
power,  372,  he  avoceedv  in  having  gnanli  aa- 


algned  Urn,  IMd.  i  and  eaublkheaMntolf  tynni. 
ibM.;  attempteat  Byracuae  and  in  Sicily  agJiiMt 
him.  Ibid.  foe. ;  he  makeaweparatlooa  for  a  war 
with  the  Carthagiaiana,3f5;  the  people  efRte- 
gium  rafoae  to  any  themaelves  with  the  tyiaat, 
377;  be  awrrioa  two  wivea  at  tlie  aame  time, 
IUd. ;  Ua  frtemtahip  and  deforence  for  iHon, 
ibid. ;  he  beaiegea  and  takea  Hotya,  380 ;  1m  la 
dafaaied  at  aaa,  IUd. ;  the  Byracnaan  troopa  gain 
an  advantage  over  Hie  Carthaginiaaa  In  the  ab- 
aeace  of  Dionyaiua,  381 ;  new  movemeata  at 
Symcnae  agataiat  hiin,  iUd. ,  be  entirely  defoala 
the  Caitha^alaaa,  and  obiigea  them  to  quit  Sici- 
ly, 38SJkc.;  hepaniabeatheijihabltamaQf  Rhe- 
glum,  383 ;  violent  paaaion  of  Dicmyaiua  for  po- 
etry, 38&,389;  reflecUona upon  ttuu  taate  of  hia, 
385;  he  aenda  hia  brother  Thearidea  to  Olympia 
to  dinpote  the  priaea  of  tbe  chariot  race  and  po- 
etry, 386;  new  ecterpriaca  of  Dionyaiua  agafaiat 
the  Carthaglniana,  388 ;  he  carriea  the  prize  of 
poetry  at  Athena,  ibid. ;  death  of  Dioayafaia,  389 ; 
hia  character,  ibid. 

Di-o-nya'i-aa  the  younger,  ancceeda  hia  Ather,  IL 
391 ;  hia  conduct  in  the  bcfinningof  hia  reign,393; 
hia  good  ouaiitiea,  393 ;  Dion  induoea  Dionqraiua 
to  cauae  nato  to  come  to  hia  court,  394 ;  in  what 
manner  Plato  ia  received  there,  395 ;  wonderful 
change  oocaaioned  by  the  pieaeiKe  of  that  pUOiO' 
aopher,  ibid. ;  Dionyaiua  baniabea  Dion,  696 ;  ha 
dlamlaaea  Plato,  397;  he  preaaea  him  to  return 
to  Byraeuae,  with  which  Plato  eompliea,  396 ; 
Dionyaiua  granta  Plato  permisalon  to  return  into 
Greece,  399 ;  embaagy  from  Dionfaiiia  U>  Dion, 
who  had  pomaaacd  himaelf  of  Syfocuae,  466 ;  de- 
feat  of  Dionyaina,  403;  method  which  be  uaea 
for  rendering  Diim  auapectod,  iUd. ;  he  retirea 
into  Italy, 404 ;  he  reaacenda  the  throne, 413; 
Icetaa  obttgea  him  to  ahut  himaelf  up  In  the  cita- 
del of  Byraeuae,  416:  Dionyaioa  twnta  with Ti- 
naoleon,  who  aenda  him  to  Corinth,  iUd. ;  wlae 
aaawer  of  Dionyaioa  to  a  atraaaer,  ii.  417. 

Di-oph'a-nea.  AchBan,  compela  Seleneua  to 
theaiege  or  Peraamua,  iv.  64. 


nim 


Di-o-pTthea,  chief  of  the  colony  aent  by  the  Athe- 
niana  into  the  Cheraoneaua,  makea  an  imqptkm 
into  the  landa  of  Phliip  king  of  Macedonia,  ill. 
ad  by  Philip'a  penalonera,  and  da- 


51 ;  be  la  accuaed 
fended  by 
Difr«ob'o-li; 


ibid. 


thoae  who  ezerdaad  themaelvea  in 

throwing  the  diacua,  1. 49. 
Dia'cua,  kind  of  atU<^  combat  i.  49. 
Dift-tii-ba'tion  of  lands  inatituted  at  Sparta  by  Ly- 

cufgua,  ii  418 ;  rnflectkmaon  that  lnBtitution,4aS. 
Di- vin'i-ty .    Idea  of  the  Divinity  impUmied  ia  the 

hearla  of  ah  mankind,  iii.  394. 
Do-da'nim,  tbe  fourth  of  the  eona  of  Javan,  L  410. 
Do-do'na,  oracle  of  Dodona,  i.  37. 
DoTpUna,  warlike  raachinea.  ii.  901. 
Do-mlfi-ua  (Anobarbna,)  aent  coamiaaioaer  by 

the  Romana  into  Acbaia,  where  be  *'""»■***■  tbe 

moat  enonnoua  opprawiana,  iv.  166. 
Do-na'tiona,  how  regulated  by  Solon,  L  43& 
Dor'te,  dialect,  i.  416. 

Do-iim'a-chua,  general  of  the  JStoUaM,  iU.  416. 
Do'ria,  country  of  ancient  Greeoe:  oiigfaiof  Itiln 

habitanto,  1.415.. 
Do'rla,  wife  of  DioliyBiua  the  elder.  U.  377. 
Do'ria.  aecond  aon  of  HcHeooa,  gtvea  hki  name  to 

Dorla,  i.  414. 
Doi»y-la'ua.  one  of  the  generah  of  Bfithildatea,  li 

defeated  by  Sylla  in  we  plains  of  OicbomenQi, 

iv.350. 
Do-ryphVri,  body  of  troopa,  giwcda  of  the  kinfi  of 

Perata,  I.  386. 
Dra'co,  ledalator  of  Athena,  ii.  430 ;  hii  Iswa  ait 

annulled  by  8<rion,  433. 
Dra-mat'ic.    See  Poem. 
Dcyp'e-tia,  Heph8iat1on*a  widow.  8 

parftdioaaly  by  Roxaua,  iii.  SNU 


4S) 


EH 


Ihi-lflas,  coBflul,  commands  tbe  fleet  fitted  oot  hj 
the  ItomaivB,  i.  187 ;  he  te  thefifst  of  the Bomane 
who  triumphed  for  a  TictDnr  at  sea,  188. 

Dym'nui  comuilrai  against  Alexander,  Ul.  157 ;  he 
ninaMmtelf  through  with  hie  sword,  iUd. 

D/nas-ty  of  Egypt,  i.  198. 

I^i^rachl-iuD.    Bee  "  '  * 

SC 

B^-bfr-ta'aa,  capital  city  of  Media ;  its  foimdatioB, 
1. 904 ;  descriptioB  of  that  city,^. 

Be-no'ine,  city  of  Sicily,  famous  for  a  victory  of 
the  Romans  over  the  Carthaginians,  i.  188. 

Sd-u-ca'Uon  of  childiea  among  the  Persians,  i.  395 ; 
atSparta,420:  la  Crete,  ii.  im ;  at  Athena,  356 ; 
it  wad  regarded  by  those  nations  as  an  essential 
part  of  government,  1.  309,  490 ;  ii.  355 ;  advan- 
tages of  a  good  education,  iii.  78,  iv.  189,  &c. ; 
Iktal  effects  of  a  bad  education,  especiaUy  to 
winces,  i.  404,  iii.  15S. 

Sr-e'ti-on,  admiral  of  the  Athenians,  is  defeated  by 
CUtus,  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet, 
iii.2M. 

S-ge-aim'a-chus,  officer  In  Alexander's  army;  rash- 
jiess  that  cosu  hbn  his  life,  UL  183. 

C^ges'ta,  city  of  Sicily ;  its  foundation,  li.  181 ;  its 
hihabitants  implore  aid  of  Athens  against  the 
Syracusans,  ibid. 

B^h  maimer  in  which  tbe  Egyptians  hatch  them 
without  hens,  i.  133. 

K'gypt, divided  Into  three  parts,  i.  97 ;  Upper  Egypt, 
or  Thebais, Ibid*;  Middle  Egypt,  or  Heptanomis, 
ibid. ;  Lower  Egypt,  or  Delta,  107 ;  fertility  of 
Eigypt,  134;  Egyptian  monarchy,  139;  Egypt 
svSjected  by  the  Persians,  i.  380 ;  and  afterwards 
by  the  Macedonians,  iii.  138 ;  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Egyptians,  i.  110 ;  of  their  kings  and 
government,  ibid. ;  and  of  their  laws,  113:  of  the 
priesu,  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  114;  ab- 
surd worship  of  diffierent  divinities,  115 ;  reasons 
Ayr  this  worship,  117 ;  funeral  cn-emonles,  118; 
of  the  soldiery  and  wars  with  the  Egy  puans,  130 ; 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  cultivated  the  arts 
and  sciences,  131 ;  of  their  husbandmen,  shep* 
herds,  and  artisans,  133. 

£-i'ori,  city  of  Thraee ;  unhappy  ftte  of  that  dty, 
ii.  101. 

E-ia-tie'a,  city  of  Phocis,  falli  hilo  Philip's  haada, 
iiL61. 

B-le-»'zar,  Simon's  lurotlier,  h  igh-  priest  of  the  Jews, 
exercises  thatoflice  during  the  minority  of  Onias, 
iii.  303. 

E-Ie-a'zar,  doctor  of  the  *aw,  prefers  death  to  eat- 
ing impure  meals,  iv.  133. 

E-le-a'zar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mattathias,  sacrifices 
himself  in  a  battle  to  deliver  his  people,  iv.  337. 

£-Ie-a'sar,  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  forms  a 
false  accusation  against  Hyrcanus,  iv.  356. 

E-lec'try-on,  Icing  of  Mycene,  i.  413. 

El'e-phants ;  descripdon  of  those  animate,  iii.  178 ; 
manner  of  Uking  them.  179,  dec 

E-leu'sis,  a  small  city  of  Attica,  where  the  Athen- 
ians celebrated  a  feast  in  honour  of  Ceres,  i.  33. 

E'lis,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  where  the  Olym- 
pic games  were  celebrated,  i.  44, 406. 

Ci-li'za,  son  of  Javan,  settles  in  Peloponnesus,  i.  410. 

El'o-queiice,  definition  of  it,  ii.  130;  of  what  elo- 
quence, united  with  the  love  of  the  public  good, 
is  capable,  iii.  64 ;  how  necessary  it  is  to  a  prince 
er  statesman,  iii.  337 :  it  was  the  principal  study 
of  the  youth  of  Athens  and  Rome,  iL  354 ;  defects 
eontrarv  to  true  eloquence,  ill.  08. 

B'los,  city  in  the  territory  of  Sparta,  subjected  by 
the  LaieedaBmonians,  I.  81. 

E-ly-ma'is,  a  city  of  Persia,  supposed  to  be  very 
rich,  Iv.  139. 

Em-bahn'ing.  Manner  ofembalming  bodies  among 
the  Egyptians,  L  119.  fj 


B-BdTi-a,  sister  of  PawfaisBmUhis.  Riehealaftby 

her  to  Scipio  at  her  death,  i.  360. 
E-aiilliM,  (Paulas)  is  chosen  consul,  iv.  179, 171 ; 
he  wtUB  out  lor  Macedonia.  174 ;  ettct  and  set-ere 
discipUae  Which  he  astabUshea  ka  Us  army,  177 , 
he  gains  a  famous  victory  over  Perseus  near  the 
city  of  Pydna,  1% ;  ha  poraues  Perseaa  in  im 
Mmtair  Into  hfi 
I  continued  hi  the 
I  of  the  armv  hi  Macedonia,  187 ;  dur- 
ing the  winter  he  visits  the  most  famous  cities 
of  Oieeee,  188;  upon  his  return  to  Amphipolis, 
he  hnparts  to  the  Macedonians  the  regukuiona 


flight,  184 :  that  prince  mm  Mmtsir  Into  hfi 
hands,  186.    Panlus  Bmlliiis  is  i 


cedonia,  190 ;  he  gives  a  great  feast  there,  iUd.r, 
lie  sets  out  for  Rome  by  the  way  of  Epinis,  tlM 
cities  of  which  he  abandons  to  be  I* 


made  by  himself  and  the  senate  in  respect  to  M%> 
Mt  there, 
of  Eplni  , 
spiuaderedta 
the  troops,  191 ;  he  enters  Rome  in  triumph,  19L 
193.  ' 

E-mil'i-ua,  deputy  from  the  Romans,  goes  toPblflpk 
who  had  besie^  Abydos,  and  exhorts  him  in  tM 
name  of  the  senate  to  lay  down  his  arms,  iv.  13; 
he  goes  to  Egypt  to  take  possession  of  the  gttir« 
dianshipof  the  king  for  the  Roman  people,  fU^ 

E-mU'i  us,  (L.  Pauius)  is  elected  consul  with  V«^ 
ro,  i.  231 ;  he  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cann«,  SS9. 

E-miTi-us  (a.)  gives  Pyrrhus  advice  of  the  design 
to  poison  him,  iii.  336. 

Em-ped'o-cles,  of  Asrigentum,  Pjrtbagorean  phlhH 
soplier,  having  gained  the  prise  in  the  Olympic 
games,  regales  tne  people,  i.  56. 

Kuirpires.    Bee  Kini^doms. 

En'na,  a  very  rich  temple  in  Media,  ill.  403. 

E-pam-i-non'das,  Theban,  his  character,  11.  488, 
lus  conduct  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  tjrrantt 
of  Thebes,  438 ;  be  goes  to  Sparta  to  treat  eg 
peace,  434 ;  he  gains  a  great  victory  over  the  !»- 
cedsmonians  near  Leuctra,  437 ;  he  ravages  La  ■ 
conia,  438 ;  and  advances  to  the  gates  of  Spaita, 
439 ;  at  his  return  he  is  accused  before  the  pe^ 
pie  and  acquitted,  440 ;  he  marches  against  AlflEi- 
ander  tyrant  of  Phene,  atid  delivers  Pelopldaa 


motts  victory  at  Manthiea,  451 ;  he  is  mcaatf 
wounded  in  the  batUe,  458;  his  death  and  aul*- 

E-pi'ra-tiit  by  the  Influence  of  ApeHes,  Philips 
minister,  Is  appointed  general  of  tbe  Achasaia^ 
iii.  418 ;  universal  contempt  of  him,  496. 

FSpbVsiis,  city  of  Ionia,  i.  415. 

E -pbi-al'tes,  orator,  endeavours  to  prevent  tfee 
Athenians  from  aiding  the  Lacedmnoniada,  & 
114. 

Eph'o-ri,  magistrates  of  Sparta ;  their  iaadtotloil.  i 
418 ;  their  authority,  ii.  374. 

Ep-i-cer'des,  of  Cyrene ;  his  generoalty  to  tbe  Atbs- 
nians,  iii.  96. 

F.p'ie  poem,  its  origin,  i.  68. 

E-pic'ra-tes,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the 
Cyzicenian,  betrays  the  interest  of  that  piince* 
and  treats  seci^tly  with  Hyrcanus,  iv.  SSo. 

E-pic'ra-tes,  porter  at  Athens ;  pleasantry  of  that 
Athenian  upon  the  deputies  that  had  been  aent 
into  Persia.  11. 143. 

Epic'y-des,  Athenian :  his  UttTe  courage  and  ava- 
rice, ii.  58 ;  he  snflTeni  hhnself  to  be  be  ought  over 
bv  Themistoclcs,  ibid. 

E-fdc'y  des,  Carthasiuian,  sent  by  Hannibal  to  Bh 
eronymus,  remains  with  that  prince,  i?.  330 ;  a#> 
ter  the  death  of  Hleronymus,  be  demands  to  rt- 
tum  to  Hannibal,  333 ;  he  is  elected  magistrate  at 
Syracuse,  334 ;  be  marches  to  the  aid  of  Leo»> 
tium,  and  is  put  to  flight  by  MareeUus,  ibid. ;  h« 
usurps  supreme  authority  at  Syracuse,  after  hav- 
ing caused  the  magistrates  to  be  put  to  death,  39i; 
he  retires  to  Agrigentum.  when  bamrnHMn^ 
rofayraca8e,331. 


uz 


.IM. 


dtyoT 


K-pig'o-ttIi :  tlgnUleatkNi  of  ttal  word,  111.  SOL 
B-BtV^t  pwt  of  tiM  dCf  oTByncoM,  It.  191. 
M'ras:  jm^ivMmI  diMaiplkM  of  i^  L  407; 

B-|l«'tko4Mi  orABptalpolli,oaMrlntlMun7or 

Cfnii  tlM  YoanMr,  iCSSS. 

S-quafl-cy*  it  to  the  oool  of  popBlar  fovermnentt^ 

1 41S ;  tt  b  tbo  kMli  aad  bond  of  liberty,  U.  337. 

Ml. 

B-rm-eto'kdce,  om  of  tiM  Atbentea  eapcalne  who 

-     1  the  bMHe  of  AffiBOMr,  U.  SW;  on  liis 

be  to  eoodMUMd  to  die  with  hie  coi- 


^rMraktoe,  ph9«leiui,  femoue  for  hto  eddreee 
and  penecratlon  In  dtoooverlng  the  eauae  of  the 
Hefcaev  of  AntMdraa,  111.  S18. 

K-rae'the-ue,  khw  of  Athen,  1, 41S. 

^r^lrl^  city  of  Eoboa,  eopporte  the  kmlaM  fai 
their  revolt  nfslnet  the  Pendtmi,  IL  30 ;  It  to  de- 
wtnni  by  the  Peniem,  38. 

Brff nus,  Coriothlao,  tappllee  Arttiie  with  the 
neue  of  eeiilaff  the  dtedel  of  Corinth,  Ul-  368. 

B-enr-hnd'don  eeeendi  the  throne  of  Any  rla,  1. 9B0 ; 
be  tnkee  Babylon  and  the  country  of  Iwael,  Ibid. ; 
be  carrlee  away  Maaaeeeh,  king  of  Judah,  ibid. ; 
hto  death,  987. 

Jb-eo-la'pl-ue,  InTantor  of  medicine,  L  301 ;  hto 
knowledge  occasione  hto  being  ranked  In  the 
number  of  the  gode,  Ibid. 

Bi'draa  obtaine  permtorion  of  Artaieraee  Lonal- 
■laaae  lo  rrtnra  to  Jemealem,  U.  M8 ;  he  db- 
poere  tho  Holy  Scriptoree  into  their  proper  order, 
110.  ^ 

bother  eaueee  the  fbtal  edict  of  Ahaeuenie  against 
the  Jews  to  be  revoked,  i.  375, 11. 15. 

S-to'U-a.    BeeiBloUa. 

B*lo'h-anB.    8ee  iEtollant. 

B^vag'o-ras,  kingof  Balamln.  11. 891 ;  brief  btotory 
of  that  prince.  Ibid.  Ac ;  hto  war  with  Aruz- 
entee  Mnemon,  908,  Jcc ;  hto  death,  456 ;  cba- 
taeter  and  e|ilogy  of  Gvagores,  804. 

B-vig'o-raa,  aaa  ot  Micoclee,  to  deprived  of  the 
throne  of  Salamln  by  Prolagoraa,  iH.  15;  be  de- 
mands in  vain  to  be  reinetated,  17 ;  trai^cal  end 
of  thai  prince,  ibid. 

K-val'cun,  general  of  the  Lacedemonian  cavalry, 
to  kUled  in  a  battle  by  Pyirbue,  ill.  343. 

E-van'der  of  Crete,  general  of  the  auziliariee  to 
Pereeue,  to  lent  bv  that  prince  to  aaeamlnate  £o- 
menee,  iv.  151 ;  be  prevents  Perseue  from  im- 
nrovlng  the  advantage  he  had  gained  over  the 
Bomane,  161 ;  attachment  of  Evander  to  Per- 
eeue, 184 ;  that  prince  eaueee  him  to  be  killed, 
186. 

Bn-boB'a.  isle  of  Greece,  1.  409 ;  subjected  bv  the 
Atbentane,  4S8 ;  the  Lacedemonians  seize  it,  ii. 
917 ;  Antiochus  takes  that  island,  iv.  57 ;  it  to 
noon  after  taken  fnnn  him  by  the  consul  Acilins, 

.    60. 

Bu'cht^M,  of  Platca,  undertakes  to  Mng  the 
sacred  fire  from  Delphos,  and  dies  at  hto  return, 
11.78. 

Eu'clid  of  Megara,  founder  of  the  Megarean  sect ; 
hto  ardour  to  bear  Socrates,  il.  ;i08. 

£u'di-das,  Lacedemonian.  Hto  b« other  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta  makes  him  reign  with  him,  iii. 
385 ;  be  is  routed  at  the  battle  of  Selasia,  where 

,  ae  commanded  part  of  tlM  army,  395. 

Eu-dam't  das,  Lacedemonian,  coounands  in  the 
war  against  Olyntbus,  ii.  4SS4. 

E'vii  me-ro'daeh,  king  of  Babylon,  i.  991. 

Eu-le'us,  euimch ;  bad  education  that  he  gives  Pto- 
lemy Phllometer,  whose  governor  he  was,  iv. 
195. 

Ett'me-nes,  general  in  Alexander's  army ;  pn>vln> 
oei>  that  fell  to  liim  after  tliat  prince's  death,  la. 
SS»;  hto  marriafe  with  Baiaina,  230;  he  retires 


BP 

to  Iwdleeaa,  who  puts  Idni  Into  poaeaWMi  tt 
Cappadoda,  941 :  vkiary  of  Enmeneettvar  N*- 
oniolemas,  and  tnen  over  Craterve  and  Neoplo- 
lemus  together,  943;  hekttto  the  latter  wMi  hto 
own  hand  in  a  battle,  Ibid. ;  he  to  defemed  by 
AatlgonoB,  and  retires  into  the  castle  of  Nwa, 
where  he  to  besieged,  946;  battlee  between  Bfr- 
moaes  and  Antlgonus,  900, 969,  983, 365 ;  he  to 
betrayed  by  hto  troops,  965;  delivered  np  to  An- 
tlgonus, lUd. ;  and  put  to  death,  ibid  r'hto  euto- 
0,  IbM. 

Bir  me-nes  I.  nephew  of  PhUeteica,  Mceeeds  his 
nncte  In  the  kingdom  of  Pergamua,  Hi.  349;  ha 
gains  a  peat  victory  ova*  Antiodbua  8oler,  who 
came  to  posscsi  himsdf  of  hto  dominkma,  ibid. ; 
he  attacks  Amiochus  Hierax,  who  was  engi^ 
In  a  war  against  hto  brother,  361 ;  he  abaiuloBS 
htooself  to  excesses,  which  ootasdoB  Us  deauu 
Ibid. 

Ett'me-nes  H.  sacoeeds  hto  father  Attains  bi  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamns,  iv.  97 ;  he  refuses  the  al- 
liance of  Antlocbus,  47;  he  to  besieged  in  hto  ca- 
pital 1^  Belencus,  64 ;  the  Rcmiaas  deliver  him, 
Ibid. ;  dtopute  between  Eumenes  and  the  Bbo> 
diaas  concerning  the  Greek  cities  of  Aas,  ^ 
dtc. ;  he  ofTen  a  connderable  sum  to  the  Aclia- 
ans,  and  with  what  view,  80.  SO ;  war  of  Eume- 
nes with  Prusias,  09;  and  Phamacea,  103;  be 
sends  deputies  to  Rome  to  complain  of  Philip, 
103;  he  goes  to  Rome  himself  to  inform  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  secret  intrigues  of  Perseus,  150 ;  Per- 
seus endeavours  to  rid  himself  of  Eumenee,  fint 


r. 


assassination,  151 ;  and  then  by  poison,  ibid. ; 
menes  gives  ear  to  the  proposato  of  Perseus, 
174 ;  he  to  suspected  by  the  Ronftans.  and  caanoc 
obtain  permlsrion  to  enter  R^mie,  ly.  90S ;  the 
senate  send  commtosioners  to fanquire into  htocon- 
duct,  ibU. ;  death  of  Eumenes,  909 ;  hto  praise, 
903 ;  famous  library  founded  by  him  at  Pens- 
mus,  ibid. 

Eu-mol'pi-de,  prtesto  of  Ceres,  socceescn  of  Eih 
molpus,  who  first  exercised  that  office,  1.  M,  iL 
990. 

Eu'no-mus,  king^  Sparta,  to  killed  in  a  popular 


hs.  The  use  of  them  Introduced  by  Cyras 
!  East,  1.  346 ;  eredit  and  power  which  thcr 
bred  with  their  princes,  iii.  90. 


Eu'nuchs.    The  ( 
inther 
acquired  with  their  princes,  1 

Eu'pha-es,  kingof  Meesenla,  to  attacked  by  tbe  La- 
cedemonians, 1.  83 ;  he  to  wounded  in  batiie 
nearltboma,  84;  adjudges  the  prize  of  valour  lo 
Artotomeoe*-,  85 ;  he  dies  of  hto  wounds,  ibid 

Eu'po-lto,  comic  poet,  1.  70. 

Eu-rvro-chus.  chief  magistrate  of  tbe  Magnetes, 
infiuences  tbem  against  the  Romans,  iv.  51. 

Eu-rip'1-das,  heads  a  detachment  of  the  Elcam  to 
ravage  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  ilL  416;  he  falk 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  iMd. 

Eu-rip'i-des,  tragic  poet,  I  64 ;  character  of  that 
poet,66,4tc 

Eu-rip-toHle'mns  takes  apon  him  the  defence  <^ 
tbe  generato  condemned  by  the  Athenians  al\er 
the  battle  of  Aighmse,  11.  989. 

En-ry'a-lus,  an  eminence  near  Syracuse  leadlnc  to 
Epipole,  ii.  191.  ^^ 

Eu-ry-bi'a-des,  Lacedemonian,  appointed  feneral 
issimo  of  the  Greeks  in  preference  to  Themiflto- 
cles,  ii.  50 ;  the  latto-  determines  to  fight  in  tbe 
straits  of  Salamin,  68 ;  tlie  Lacedemonians  de- 
cree him  the  jprize  of  valour,  70. 

Bu-ryd'i-ce,  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
prevaite  upon  Iphicrates,  by  her  entreaties,  to  re* 
instate  her  ehildrea  upon  tbe  thnme  ef  their  fa* 
ther,  ill  30. 

Eu-ryd'i-ce,  wife  of  Arideus.  Ofympias  causes  bsff 
to  b(^  put4o  death,  til.  9S7. 

Eu-ryd'i-ce,  Athenian,  wife  of  Ophelias,  ill.  975;  af 
ter  her  husband's  death,  si.e  mairles  Demet^ 


n  fc. 
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Ba^tfjn<ie^  WMmt  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  marriM  ber 
dsttghter  Ptotooimda^  to  Deinetriua,  UL  305. 

Bo-rym'e-iioa,  a  general  of  the  AtbenianSi  i»  con- 
demned to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  IL  180 ;  he  woes  into 
Sicily  to  the  aid  of  Micias,  190;  he  ii  killed  in 
a  baule,  905. 

Xki-iya'the-nea,  king  of  Spona,  iJSl. 

Eo-iyrthe-us,  king  of  Mycenae,  flunona  for  the 
twelve  laboan  which  he  made  Hercules  under- 
take, i  419. 

Eu-Tyt'i-on,or  Eurypon,  Idng  of  Sparta,  renounces 
some  part  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  king,  in 
favour  of  the  people,  i.  83. 

Eu-tbyc'ra-tes,  chief  magistrate  of  Olynthus,  puts 
that  city  into  Philip's  bands,  lii.  .46. 

Btt-thyd'e-mus,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  tocom- 
maad  Jointly  with  Micias,  forces  that  general 
to  enpce  in  •  seaflght,  wherein  he  is  deliBated, 

Su-thydVmus,  king  of  Bactria,  makes  an  honour- 
able peace  with  Antiocbus,  who  intended  to  de- 
throne him,  lii.  453. 

fiz-emp'tion,  or  immunitSes,  granted  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  those  who  had  rendered  their  country 
great  services,  iii.  98. 

Ez-«n'e-tes,  ot*  Agrigentum,  victor  Sn  the  Olympic 
games,  enters  that  city  in  triumph,  ii.  369. 

Bx'ilss,  name  given  to  the  citizens  expelled  bv  Na- 
bls  from  Sparta,  ill.  4S0 ;  supported  by  the  Ache- 
Ana,  they  commit  great  cruelties  at  Sparta,  iv. 
81 ;  they  accuse  the  Achvans  at  Rome,  99 ;  con- 
sequence of  that  accusation,  104. 

F  A 

Finrf-UB  (Mazimus  aaintus)  is  appohited  dictator, 
i.  919;  his  slow  conduct  in  respect  to  Hannibal, 
tbid.,  itc ;  the  people  give  Minucius,  general  of 
the  horse,  equal  power  with  him,  921 ;  Fabiiis 
extricates  him  out  of  a  danger,  in  wliich  liis  11^ 
conduct  had  engaged  him,  ibid. 

Fafbi-us  (MaximuB,J  son  of  Paulus  ^milius,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  in  the  war  against  PerseuSjiv. 
170,180. 

Fa'bles.  Authors  to  whom  the  invention  of  them 
is  ascribed,  i.  451 ;  use  of  fables  in  respect  to  the 
education  of  children,  ibid. 

F.vbric'i-us  is  deputed  by  the  Romans  to  Pjnrrhus, 
iiL  339 ;  he  commands  in  the  war  against  that 
prince,  335. 

Faith :  it  is  the  surest  bulwark  of  a  state,  ii.  171 ; 

.  and  a  quantiQr  essenUal  to  a  prince,  996 ;  breach 
of  faith  often  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
ruin  of  empires,  i.  405,  ice 

Fa'mine  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  i.  196. 

Fan'ni-us,  (C.)  Roman  officer,  distinguishes  liim- 
self  at  the  battle  of  Carthage,  i.  958. 

Fer'ml-ers,  or  farmers  of  taxes,  people  little  sensi- 
ble to  merit ;  their  want  of  humanity,  iv.  36L 

Fes'ti- vala  celebrated  at  Athens,  i.  30,  ^c. ;  and  at 
Lacedsmon,  431. 

Fim'bri-a,  coiuinander  of  the  Romans  in  Asia,  de- 
feats the  troops  of  Mithridatee,  iv.  351 ;  he  kills 
Flaccus,  seizes  that  consul's  army,  and  marches 
against  Mithridates,  353 ;  on  being  abandoned  by 
his  troops,  he  kills  himself  in  despair,  353. 

Flac'cus,  (L.  Valerius,)  is  elected  consul,  and 
marches  against  Mithridates,  iv.  350 ;  he  is  killed 
by  Fimbria,  359. 

Fla-min'l-nus  (Quintlns:)  he  is  elected  consul,  and 
marches  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  iv. 
10  ;  he  gains  a  first  advantage  over  that  prince, 
21 ;  diiferent  expeditions  of  Flamininus  in  Pho- 
cis,  21,  92 ;  he  Is  continued  in  the  command  as 

Sroconsul,  95 ;  he  has  an  interview  with  Philip, 
9 ;  be  gains  a  great  victory  over  that  prince  near 
Scotusa  and  C  ynocephale,  30 ;  and  conchides  a 
peace  with  liim,  33 ;  honour  and  applause  which 
he  receives  tn  the  Isthmian  games,  34 ;  he  makes 


war  agalpt  NaMi,40;  bsrtsjBs  Mm  In  Bparta, 


Fla-mhi'i-us,  (C.)  eousul,  marches  against 

bal,  i.  ^l7 '  be  te defeated  and  UUednear  thehika 

of  Thrasymenus,  918. 
Flat'te-ry.    Causes  of  the  uropenilty  of  prineea  to 

be  seduced  by  flattery,  i.  303. 
Foivti-fi-ea'tioM,  of  the  ancienta,  L  385. 
Four  hundred  men  invested  with  all  authority  at 

Athens,  and  abuse  it  tyrannically,  ii.  916;  tfiHr 

power  is  annulled,  918. 
Fri-ar'i-tts,  one  of  itae  lieutenants  of  LttcaUoi,  Is 

defeated  by  Mithridates,  iv.  370. 
Priend'ship,  fundamental  law  of  It,  ii.  S74. 
Ful'vl-a,  Antony's  Wife,  very  active  a|  Roma  Ibr 

lier  husband's  interest,  iv.  307. 
Fu'ne-rals.    Funeral  ceremooles-ia  EgypC.  L 118 } 

at  Athens,  U.  148. 

O  A 

Ga-Un'l-tts,  Poropey's  Ueuteaaat,  subjecti  part  «^ 
Syria,  iv.  377 ;  he  commands  there  as  proconsul, 
386 ;  upon  the  earnest  desire  of  Pompey,  he  !♦- 
establishes  Ptolemy  Auletes  upon  tha  tbrana  <if 
Egypt,  388. 

GadVtes,  prince  of  Aaqrria,  ■nboits  to  PyroBi  k 
393. 

Ga'la,  Hassinissa's  father,  Mas  the  Carthaglnitns 
against  the  Romans,  i.  245. 

Ga'ia'Ua,  or  Gailo-Grecia,  a  province  of  Asia  Mir 
nor  inhabited  by  the  Gauls  after  tlMir  trropdMl 
into  Greece,  iii.  394. 

Gal'ba,  fine  saying  of  luat  amperor,  iiL  Stt. 

Gal'ley.    See  Ship. 

Games,  part  of  the  reli^on  of  the  ancients,  1. 43:;si»* 
lemnsames  of  Greece:  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian, 
the  Nemaean,  the  Isthmian,  44 ;  rewards  ffrantefl 
to  the  victors  hi  those  games,  ibid.  55 ;  ladies  ad- 
mitted to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games, 
ii.988. 

Gan-y-me'de  Ptolemy's  eunuch,  sup^ants  Achil- 
las, and  bewmes  prime  minister  of  jSniA  in  Ma 
place,  iv.  389 ;  his  stratagems  against  Cssar  dui^ 
ing  his  war  in  Egypt,  ibid.  &c. 

Ga'os,  admiral  to  Artazerxes,  revolts  against  that 
prince,  and  on  what  occasion,  ii.  306. 

Gar'dens ;  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  i.  977. 

Gau-ga-me'la,  or  Camel's  House,  a  place  famoaji 
for  Alexaiidcr'a  second  victory  over  I)arius,iL9^, 
iii.  135. 139. 

Gauls ;  they  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Alps  with 
Hannibal,  i.  911,  tec. ;  irruption  of  the  Gauls  iniu 
Greece,  ill.  329 ;  their  attempt  against  the  tern- 
fie  of  Deiphos,  ibid. 

Ga'za,  in  Palestine,  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexai*- 
der,  iii.  197 ;  destruction  of  C^aza  by  Alezttider 
Janneus.  iv  973.  < 

Ge-la'nor,  king  of  Argoe,  i.  419.  » 

Ge'Ia,  city  of  Sicily,  i.  J81. 

Gel'li-as,  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  his  noble  as*  of 
riches,  ii.  360. 

Ge'lon  possesses  himself  of  supreme  autbortty  at 
Syracuse,  ii.  131 ;  reasons  that  prevent  hhn  frem 
aiding  the  Greeks  when  attacked  by  Xerzea^  97 , 
he  defeats  Hamilcar,  general  ofthe  Carthaginiaaa, 
i.  170 ;  the  Syracusans  proclaim  him  king,  1.  ITl, 
ii.  133 ;  his  wise  conduct  during  his  reign,  IMdi 
6cc. ;  his  death,  ii.  134 ;  respeet  which  the  8yi» 
cnsans  retained  for  his  memory,  ii.  134,  419. 

Ge'lon,  son  of  Hiero,  espouses  the  party  pf  the 
Carthaginians  against  ttie  Romans,  iaT^lO;  im 
dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

Ge'ni-us ;  height  to  wlilch  the  ancSenti  cairled  f»> 
nius,  iv.  399. 

Gen'ti-us,  king  of  Illyria,  becomes  suspected  brllw 
Romans,  iv.  153 ;  he  makes  an  alliance  Willi 
Perseus,  174 ;  IwdecUrea  agaiiuc  Um  r 
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Gl«u'ci-u,  idng  of  Dlyria,  tslm  TrvAm  under  tab 
nrotecuon,  tiid  re-trtaWMin  tatta  In  I 
feus,  lb.  300. 


■end  tlM  prator  AnldiH  sfiliMt  liSm,  IM4. ; 
GttiUiis  is  ohUfrd  lo  throw  Idowelf  at  hia  teat, 
and  implore  biaBercftlbU.;  Aaktaa  aandi  him 
to  B4Mie,  with  all  hia  AunUj,  177. 

6»omVtry ;  people  to  whoai  tbalnveatton  of  that 
aclenee  la  attrttmlad,  L  ISl. 

C^fiai  aon  of  Ariasua.  one  of  the  alz  geBarala  of 
the  amy  of  Xeraea,  tt.  Mb 

OCco,  aon  of  Hamilear,  la  punlahed  for  fala  father*a 
U1  succtM,  and  la  bankhed,  1. 171. 

Gla'co,  endeayouiB  to  auppreaa  the  rerolt  of  the 
■leitenariea,  L  196;  Speiidlua  their  general  pate 
htaw  lo  deaihf  199. 

Gla'co  eodeavoura  to  pravent  the  Carthaglniaoa 
from  ac^pting  the  condUona  of  peace  propoeed 
b]r8cit>to.l.»4. 

Ola'tet^,  (Man.  Aelttna,)  obtaina  Bithynla  and 
Pontna  for  hia  prorlnoe.  where  Lucoihia  com- 
manded before,  Iv.  390 ;  ma  diacoorw  on  hia  ar- 
rival anmento  the  lleeaaa  of  the  troopa  of  Lu- 
ia,371. 
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Glao'co,  a  jroanc  Athenian,  deelroaa  of  baviug  a 
ahara  In  the  adnilQiatratloa  of  the  public  aibiira, 
11. 306,  flocratea,  in  a  conversation,  obHf  ea  hioi 
to  own  bk  incapacity  for  them,  Ibid.,  A^. 

GoTbnr-aa.  Aasy^oa  lord,  puta  himself  and  family 
under  the  protection  or  Cyrua,  1. 3S2;  be  puts 
blmaelf  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  troops  at  the 
aiege  of  Babylon,  341 ;  Gohrvaa  enters  into  the 
conspiracy  a;;ainat  Bmerdis  the  Magian,  368 ;  his 
aeuH)  of  the  present  given  Daiiua  1^  the  Scythi- 
ans, il.  ^. 

Oo'bry-as,  Fenian  lord,  coaamanda  In  the  army  of 
Artaxerzes  at  the  battle  of  Cnnaxa,  11.  SW. 

Cod ;  aiMwer  of  Slmonides  to  a  prince  who  asked 
him  wliat  God  was,  ii.  13S :  one  supreme  God 
ai^nowledged  by  Socratea,  il  311. 

Ck^di-oii,  capital  city  of  Phrvgla,  famous  for  the 
chariot  to  which  the  Gorman  knot  was  tifd, 
which  Alexander  cut,  111.  94. 

Oorlli'as,  officer  to  AntMxhus  Epiphanea,  marches 
with  Nicanor  against  Judas  Maecabeua,  iv.  137 ; 
his  troops  are  put  to  flight,  lb8. 

Guf'ai-das,  Athenian,  Joina  Petopldaa  to  expel  the 
Cfranu  of  Thebes,  11.  480. 

iGar'gM,  sophist,  is  sent  deputy  from  the  Leontines 
to  Athens,  to  demand  aid  againat  the  Syracusans, 
n.  160. 

Oor'go,  daughter  of  Cleomenea,  smart  aaying  of 
that  child,  11.  30. 

Ooyern-ment ;  different  kinds  of  government,  ii. 
331 :  which  would  be  the  most  perfect,  33S ;  es- 
sential point  in  governing,  412 ;  view  and  end 
of  all  gnvemment,  331. 

Gr£c'chus,  (Tiberius)  distinguishes  himself  at  the 
alege  of  Carthage,  i.  258 ;  being  tribune  of  the 
pe^^,  he  proposes  a  law  concemina  the  will  of 
Attains,  and  is  killed  soon  after,  iv.  245. 

Gran-dees' ;  examplb  how  little  their  friendship  is 
to  be  r^^lied  on,  U.  53 ;  blindness  too  common  to 
the  great,  95;  mistaken  ambition  sufficiently 
oommon  to  tliegreat,  ill.  261. 

Orc-ni'cns,  river  of  Pbrypia,  famoua  for  the  victo- 
ry of  Alexander  over  the  Persians,  ill.  89. 

Grat'i-tude :  the  principal  virtue  of  tlie  Egyptians, 
i.  113. 

Greece,  Greeks ;  geographical  description  of  an- 
dlsnt  Greece,  i.  407,  tec. ;  history  of  Greece  di- 
vided Into  four  ages,  409,  iv.  217 ;  primitive  ori- 
gn  of  the  Greeks,  L  410 ;  different  siatesof  which 
reece  was  composed,  411 ;  colonies  of  the  Greeks 
In  Arfh'hllnor,  414,  Ace. ;  settlement  of  the  Greeks 
toSieUy,  tt.  181 ;  manners  and  customs  of  the 
wfteks,  ii.  331,  &c. ;  republican  government  In- 
vmttedalmoatuntvenailytai  Greece,  1. 416;  love 


of  Uharty  the  pecoliw  ebaractar  of  Oo  Greeks, 
Iv.SlO;  dtfbrent  kinda  of  troopa  that  eompoaed 
the  armieaor  the  Greeitt,  IL  397 ;  ahlpa  and  na- 
val foreea,  380 :  people  of  Gieeeo  very  warlike 
In  all  itanea,  355;  origin  and  cause  of  coorage  aj:d 
military  virtue  aanoog  the  Greeka,  find. ;  religion 
of  the  Gfoeka,  1. 36;  of  the  aogun,  36 ;  of  the 
or«dea,37 ;  fhaooua  gamea  and  combam  of  Greece, 
43 ;  dlflhroice  of  taato  of  the  Greeka  and  Ro- 
mana  in  reaoect  to  poblie  ahowa,  67 ;  disputes  for 
the  prtee  or  wit,  ahowa,  and  repreaentattons  of 
the  theatre,  56,  Ibe. ;  lUusbrtous  men  who  disthi- 
guished  thmnaelvea  BMiatby  the  arts  and  sciences 
among  the  Greeks,  1. 448;  dialecta  of  tlie  Greeks, 
415;  reflections  upon  the  cauacs  of  the  grandeur, 
decline,  and  ruin  of  Gfeece,  Iv.  217. 

Giy'pQs.    Bee  Antiochna  Grypus. 

Gtt-lua'sa,  son  of  Massinlsaa,  dividea  tbe  kfaigdrai 
with  hto  two  brotheia  afkar  hia  father'a  death,  L 
964. 

Gy'gDS  kills  CandaohM  king  of  Lydia,  whoae  prin- 
cipal officer  he  waa,  ami  ascenda  the  dirone  hi 
his  stead,  L  809,  360;  what  Plato  aaya  offals 
ring,  ibid. 

Gy'gis,  a  fem^  attendant  of  Paryaatia,  confcaKS 
tbe  poisoning  of  Btatira,  and  Is  put  to  death,  ii. 
869. 

Gy-lip'pua,  Lacedemonian,  goea  to  the  aid  of  Sy- 
racuse besieged  1^  the  Ameniana,  H.  196;  his  ar- 
rival in  Sicily  chan|es  the  face  of  things,  ibid. 
dfcc. ;  he  obligies  the^thenians  to  surreniter  at 
discretion,  209;  his  sordid  avarice  aulliea  the  glo 
ry  of  his  great  acttona,  234. 

Gym-naa'tic,  art  of  forming  the  athletae,  L  47. 

Gy-na'ce-a,  or  apartaoenla  of  the  ladiea  among  the 
Greeka,L45. 

HA 

mountain  between  Thrace  and  Themaly, 

Hair  of  Berenice,  HI.  358. 

Ha-li-ar'tus,  city  of  BoMtIa,  sides  with  Peneua,  iv. 
155 ;  the  pretor  Lucretius  takes  and  entirely  de- 
moltehes  It,  164. 

Hal-Ii-car^nas'sus,  dty  of  Dorus,  i  409 ;  beaiegtd 
and  taken  by  Alexander,  iii.  92. 

Ha-Iy-ai'tes,  kmg  of  Lydia,  i.  300 ;  war  of  that 
pruice  with  Cyaxarea,  iUd. ;  continues  the  sie^e 
of  Miletus  begun  by  his  father,  ifaid. ;  he  raises 
the  siege  of  that  city,  and  wherefore,  301. 

Ham,  son  of  Noah,  worshipped  in  Africa,  under 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  iii.  129. 

Ha-mes'tris,  wife  of  Teriteuchroes,  ii.  238. 

Ha-mil'car  ccMnmands  the  army  sent  by  the  Ca^ 
thaglnians  into  Sicily  at  the  request  of  Xerxes,  i. 
170;  ii.  50, 131 ;  he  is  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant 
of  Syracuae,  1. 170  ;  ii.  131 ;  his  death,  1. 170. 

Ha-mil'car,  son  of  Gisco,  commands  the  Cartha 
ginian  army  against  Agathocles,  and  gains  a  great 
victory  over  him,  1. 179 ;  he  falls  Into  tbe  hands 
of  the  SyracuEa«.e  while  besieging  their  ci^,aMi 
is  put  to  death,  183. 

Ha-mil'car,  sumamed  Barea,  general  of  the  Car 
thaglnians.  1.  197 ;  boldness  and  ability  of  tfaat 
ceneral,  ibid. ;  he  commands  the  army  against 
Uie  mercenaries,  901 ;  and  defeats  them  entire- 
ly, 20? ;  he  goea  to  Spain,  which  be  conquer*  in 
a  short  time,  204 ;  be  is  killed  in  a  battle,  ibid. 

Ha-mll'car,  sumamed  Rhodanus,  a  Carthaginian, 

Stes  into  tbe  camp  of  Alexander  by  order  ot  Car- 
age,  L 184 ;  at  his  return  he  Is  put  to  death,  ibid. 
Han'nl-bal,  son  of  Gisco,  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  sent  by  the  Cartbaginiana  into  Sicily 
to  the  aid  of  the  people  of  Eeesta,  1. 171 ;  actions 
of  that  general  in  Sicily,  ibid.,  &c ;  he  dies  there 
ofthe  plague,  172. 
Han'nl-bal  commands  tbe  Carthaginian  fleet,  and 
Is  defeated  by  the  aonaolllQilina,  i  —  —   - 
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WelegoB  the  niere«Qarie«  U  Tiiiiiii,  901 ;  he  fkUa 
iaio  iheir  iMiuls,  and  ia  crucified,  ibid. 

Baii'iii-bal,  Miriiained  tbe  Great,  at  nine  years  old 
goes  v^th  iiid  fathcr^seiit  to  comnaiid  in  Spain, 
r  904 ;  he  m  appointed  to  comiMuid  there  after 
Aadrubal's  deaUi,  ^05;  after  several  eonquesls 
he  besieges  SacuDtum,  ibid. ;  aod  takes  it,  907 ; 
he  prepares  for  his  marcli  into  Italy,  906 ;  be  goes 
CO  Cadiz,  and  with  what  view,  iUd. ;  he  begins 
his  naaFTb,  tbid. ;  liis  ezpediaons  as  far  as  the 
Rhone,  309;  he  passes  that  river,  ibid.;  his 
march  afterwards,  ibid.;  lie  passes  the  Alps, 
gll ;  he  enters  Italy,  913;  Imt defeats  tbe  Honiand 
near  the  river  Ticinus,  914 ;  then  at  Trebia,  915 : 

'  he  inarchea  to  Tuscany,  917 ;  he  loses  an  eye  in 
passing  tlie  Aimeninee,  ibid. ;  he  gains  a  battip 
near  t|w  lake  or  Thrasymeous,  318 ;  he  concludes 
a  treaty  with  Philip,  and  sends  ambassadors  to 
biin,  iii.  439 ;  hit)  conduct  in  regard  to  Pabius,  i. 
il9 ;  his  manner  of  eztricating  himself  from  the 
wron^  step  he  had  taken  at  Cusilinum,  990 ;  he 
saios  a  lainons  victory  near  Cauns,  331,  4cc. ; 
he  sends  deputies  to  Carthage  with  tbe  news  of 
his  victory,  ana  U>  demand  reinforcements,  934 ; 
he  flukes  a  treaty  with  Hieronymus,  iv.  390; 
he  winters  at  Capaa,  i.  335;  and  suffers  the 
courage  of  his  troops  to  be  enervated  by  tbe 
luxury  of  that  place,  iUd.  His  bad  sucgcm,  i. 
337 ;  be  flies  to  the  aid  of  Capuft  besieged  by  the 
Romaiu,  ibid. ;  to  make  a  diversion,  he  marches 
•ttddenly  back  against  KcAm,  ibid. ;  after  various 
Attempts,  be  abandons  that  enterprise,  ibid. ;  he 
is  recalled  into  Africa.  S31 ;  be  has  an  interview 
there  with  Scipio,  938;  followed  by  a  battle,  in 
which  be  is  defeated,  933 ;  he  escapes  to  Car- 
thage, ibid. ;  be  causes  a  peace  to  be  concluded 
with  the  Romans,  934 ;  he  undertakes  and  ef- 
fects the  reforraadcMi  of  the  couns  of  justice  and 
finances  at  Carthage,  937,.S38;  pursued  by  the 
ftomans,  he  retireM  to  Antiochus,  930,  iv.  30; 
his  duMxmrse  lo  that  prince,  and  the  counsels  he 
sivca  him,  i.  340,  iv.  46,  S7 ;  he  goet  to  Syria  and 
rb<Bnicia  to  bring  ships  from  thence,  <I3;  and  m 
defeated  at  sea  by  the  Rhodiane,  64 ;  be  retires 
UrBt  to  the  island  of  Crete,  i.  341 ;  then  to  Pruslas, 
§biA. ;  be  does  that  priaee  feat  eervloes,  L  341, 
tv.  99  i  betrayed  by  Prurias,  be  poisons  himself, 
L  9^  iv.OO  -,  Haonibal'a  eharacter  and  praise, 
943,^. 

Ban'ni-bal,  young  Carthaginian,  sent  to  Hierony- 
mus by  Hannibal,  iv.  390. 

BaQ'no,citizeB  of  Carthage,  fimning  the  design  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  commonwealth, 
is  discovered  and  punished,  L 178. 

Han'no,  Cartbeginian,  is  {riaced  at  tbe  head  of  the 
troops  against  Agatfaoeles,  i.  181 ;  he  is  killed  in 
a  battle,  ibid. 

Han'no,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  defeated 
by  the  Romans  near  the  Islands  iEg%tee,  1. 196 ; 
the  Carthaginians  ^ve  him  the  command  of  their 
troops  against  tbe  mercenaries,  199;  the  com- 
mand is  taken  from  him,  900 ;  the  Carthaginiene 
gaee  him  again  at  the  bead  of  their  troops,  309; 
anno  opposes  in  vain  the  undertaking  of  tbe 
eeeond  Punic  war,  90S;  Hanno'a  Jeatoosy  of 
Hannibal,  ibid. 

Har-mo'di-us  eonepirea  against  tbe  tyrant*  of 
Athens,  i.  ttO;  his  death,  ibid.;  statues  erected 
in  honour  of  him,  ibid. 

Har-mo'ni-a,  wUb  of  Tbemiitast  Is  pot  to  death  by 
order  of  the  people  of  Syraeose,  iv.  393. 

Bar'pa-gue,  ofncer  of  Astyages,  Is  ordered  by  that 
prmee  tomake  away  with  Cyrus,  1. 3SB;  rage  of 
Aetyages  upon  diaooveiing  that  Harpagus  had 
diaobeved  his  orders,  and  the  revenge  he  takes 
of  bhtt,  Ibid. 

flar'ptt'hiB,  governor  of  Babylon  for  Alexander, 
OMlts  ttie  service  of  that  prinee  and  retires  to 
Athens,  ttL  901 ;  be  conrupm  I>emQstheBai  vltb 


his  presents,  909 ;  the  Athenlane  drive  UUurpalue 
out  of  their  city.  UMd. 

Har'pa-tes,  son  of  Tiribasua,  amasiinstes  Artamee 
oy  order  of  Ocbus.  IL  469. 

Hec-a-te'us,  one  of  Alexander's  officeia,  eausee 
Attalus  to  be  aawsslnntrd  by  that  prince's  orde^ 
Iii.  83. 

He-gel'o-cbus,  Physeon's  general,  defeats  the  Alex- 
andrians, and  takee  thdr  general  Maiqras  priso- 
ner, iv.  3S0. 

HM-e-sip'y-la,  wife  of  Iftttlades,  aad  mother  of 
Cimon,  ii.  34. 

Heg-e-tor'i-  dee,  a  Tbaeiaii,  expoees  his  life  for  tbe 
safety  of  his  city  besieged  mr  the  Athenians,  ii. 
104. 

Hel'e-na,  daughter  of  Tyndanis,  and  wife  of  Me- 
nelaus,  carried  away  by  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king 
of  Troy,  i.  413. 

Hel'e-nus,  son  of  Pyrrtins.  accompanies  Us  father 
to  tbe  siege  of  Argos,  ill.  344 ;  be  enters  the  diy 
with  a  body  of  troope,  which  occasions  a  con- 
fusion, in  which  his  father  perishes,  344, 345. 

He-lep^o-lis,  machine  of  war  invented  1:^  Deme- 
trius, lit  387. 

Hel'i-con  of  Cjrzicum,  mathematician,  ii,  390. 

He-li-o-do'rus,  prime  minister  of  Seleiicus  Pfailo- 
pator,  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  take  away  the  trea- 
sures of  the  temple,  iv.  119, 190 ;  he  is  chastised  hy 
Crod  on  that  account,  1520 ;  he  poisona  Seteuoue 
and  usurps  the  crown,  131;  be  i«  expelled  hf 
Eumenee,  ibid. 

He-li-op'o-lis,  city  of  tbe  lower  Egypt,  fbmous  Ibr 
its  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  L  108 ;  furioae 
actions  of  Cambyaes  there,  100. 

Hel-la-no-di'cc,  names  of  those  who  presided  hi 
the  athletic  games  of  Greece,  i.  47. 

Hel'le-nus,  son  of  Deueatton,  king  of  Thessaty,  ftOpi 
whom  the  Chreeka  derive  their  name  *'E^m^  L 
414.  J 

Heries-pottt,  strait  between  Europe  and  Aalh,  & 

He'tots:  origin  and  condition  of  the  Helots,  L  81; 
cruelties  of  the  Laeedcmoaians  In  respectto  thed^ 
1 4S9 ;  revolt  of  tbe  hetots  agehMt  the  Lacohe* 
monians,  Ii.  1)4. 

Hetvi'di-us  (PrlscuK)  chaiaeiar  of  thit  Bomail^ 

He-me-ro-dn/nd,  nnnen  or  oouiien  anot^  the 
Greeks,  iv.  13. 

He-pbaes'ti-oa,  Alexander's  ftivoiuite:  mistake  of 
the  captive  princesses  in  respect  lo  him,  UK  1Q|, 
be  receives  a  wound  at  tbe  batde  of  Arbela,  130: 
Alexander  makes  Mm  marry  Darius*  younm 
daughter,  900 ;  his  death,  904;  Alexander's  es- 
teem for  that  favonrite,  106;  extraordiaarr  h^ 
noiirs  which  that  prince  cauaes  to  be  paid'  hhn 
after  his  death,  906,  4ce. 

Bep-ta-no'mis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  description  of  % 
1.98. 

HeMt-cbe'a,  city  of  Pontas;  tsrranta  wbogoveinel 
it,  1. 95;  destruction  of  that  city  by  Cotta,  iv.  30. 

Hei^a-cls'a,  in  JEtoUa.  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
consul  Acilios.  iv.  60.  < 

Her-a-ebe'a,  wife  of  Zoippoa,  of  the  (bmfly  of 
Hiero,  Is  massacred  with  her  children  by  ordar 
of  tbe  people  of  Syracuse,  iv.  383. 

Her-a-drdc,  or  descendants  from  Hereulee ;  thcv 
succeed  tbe  Atyades  li  the  kingdom  of  {^ydia.  i 
990;  they  selxc  Petoponnesas,  aod  are  soon  after 
driven  out  of  It,  413 ;  they  re-enter  Peloponnesuf, 
and  seize  LacedamioQt  81, 413;  th^  endeavour 
to  oppose  the  augmentation  of  the  Athenlaqm 
who  defeat  them  in  a  battle,  1. 415. 

Her-a-cirdes,  minister  of  Seuthes  king  of  Thraee^ 
bis  perfidy,  IL  966. 

Hera  cli'des,  exile  of  Syracuse,  comes  to  the  aid 
of  Ms  cenntry  against  Dionyslus,  ii.  4«\  the 
B  chui     "        '    .    •  "•• 
404- 


Birraeusans  chuse  biro  admiral,  ibid' :  his  envy 
•f  DIom 404-  he  laobUfed  tocftU hi DiMlo tht 


4C3 


UbfiL 


MI 

*  aklorflvraeiiM,  40S;  md 
J  aiida,  «W ;  Dton  raitora  him  the  command  ki 
f  Mtf  by  tea,  4» ;  itencliim  ranrivi  tah  Intrifues 
acaiiMt DkMi, ibid.:  Dioii ta oUfgM to miflerUm 
<obeUlM,4n. 

Mir-ft-elfdm,  Pliilip*t  mlaMar,  tab  chanetef,  W. 
18 :  PhUip  mcrilloM  hlm,lo  fain  th»  albcckm  of 
Ibt  Maoedonlana,  IMd 

Her-a-eU'dM  oT  Byiandiim  is  dnpuled  by  Ando- 

^  ctaua  to  8cl^  AfricanuB.  iy.  08|  67. 

■«r«-cli'dm,  traaanrer  of  toe  province  of  Batarhm, 
fa  b^iMicd  Irv  Uemecriua  Soler,  tv.  931;  be  ia 
oppoinlad  br  Plolanqr,  Attalua,  and  Ariaratbea, 
tu  pranara  Aleiander  Bala  for  peraonatinf  the 
k«i  or  An 


'  Antlocbua  Enl 


peraonatinf 
order  to  bia 


him  to 


Spiphanaa,  In 
laMead  of  Demetriiia,  933 ;  he  cairtea 
ome,  where  lie  sacceeda  in  cauaing  him 
10  be  aeknowledfed  kinf  of  Bvria,  Ibid. 
Aar'cu-lei,  aon  of  Jnpiter  and  Akmena.  s**Uectad 

fD  Earyatbenea  by  the  fraud  of  Juno,  1.  413. 
Rer'ctt-les,  aon  of  Alexander  and  Baraina,  UL  S9B ; 

la  pot  to  death  by  Polyaperchon,  974. 
Ikr-Tp-pi'dM,  Bpaitan:   hk  too  rigid  exactnem 
akUfm  Bplthrldatm  to  abandon  the  party  of  the 
'       " '-- ,IL9M 


Her-ml'aa,  Carian,  b  declared  prime  aainbter  of 
Andochna  tbe  iraat,  IIL 400 ;  hb character,  ibid.; 
be  remoTM  lalilMnea,  the  moat  able  of  Antio- 
ataiis*a  generab,  408;  Antiochus  cauaea  him  to 


liermoc'ra-tea,  Byracuaan,  encooragea  hb  citiaeia 
to  dafbnd  tbcmaelTM  against  the  Atheniana,  11. 
193 ;  be  b  elected  general,  ibid. 

Nvr-mo-la'ua,  officer  In  the  train  of  Atexander,  eon- 
anifea  against  that  priaec,  ill.  178;  he  b  diaoov- 

^«edaadpanbbed,iUd 

Ker'od,  Idnmsan,  b  made  goremor  of  Galilee.  Iv. 
fiBO ;  he  eacapea  from  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  fblling 
Into  tbe  hands  of  the  Parthiana,  ibid. ;  he  goea  to 
Boma.  and  b  declared  king  of  Judea  by  the  se- 
'ttata,  lUd. ;  he  forma  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  9B1 ; 
be  goea  to  Samaria,  and  esponaes  Harianme, 
W^A. ;  be  makes  himself  master  of  Jerusalem, 
and  ascends  the  ibrone  of  Jodea,  (bid. 

ilA  rod'i-eus,  one  of  tbe  principal  persdns  of  Thes- 
aaly ;  unhappy  fbte  of  that  prince  and  hb  family, 
Iv.  105. 

|lto>fOd'o^toa,  Graek  historian:  hb  bhth,  11.  48; 
applauses  which  he  received  at  tbe  Olympic 
games  on  reading  hb  history  there,  i.  50. 

lle-rodVtns,  fMend  of  Demetrius  son  of  Philip,  b 

..  aelxed  on  that  prince's  account,  iv.  117 ;  he  b  put 
to  tte  torture,  and  dies  on  the  rack,  iUd. 

fle^roes:  times  most  famoua  for  the  history  of  the 
heroes,  i.  58;  deaertptlon  of  most  of  the  heroas 
ao  muchboaaied  of  in  hiatory,  53;  qualities  that 
form  the  true  hero,  ill.  919l 

He'sl-od,  Oieefc  poet,  1. 443. 

Cez-e-ki'ab,  king  of  Judah,  b  cured  niiraculonaly. 
i.  9B5;  he  shows  ths  ambassadors  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  his  riches  and  hb  palace,  ibid. ;  God 
menacea  him  by  hb  prophet,  ibldi ;  aecompttsh* 
ment  of  those  threats,  387. 

BTdar-nes,  Persian  of  great  quality,  Statira'a  fk- 

..  ther,iLS36. 

Bi-cmp'sal,  sen  of  Mldpaa,  Uftgof  Nnmldlat  i.  964 ; 
Jugnitha  causes  him  to  be  murdered,  965. 

Bi'e-rax,.of  Antloch.  becomes  prime  minister  to 
Pbyseon,  iv.  948;  that  prince  puu  hhn  to  death, 

Bi'e-ro  I.  brother  of  Gekm,  reigns  after  him  in  8y- 
raeuse,  ii.  134 ;  hb  character,  ibid. ;  suspicions 
which  be  forms  against  bb  brother,  135 ;  be  at- 
tracts learned  men  about  him  ibid. ;  hb  good- 
ness to  tbe  children  of  Anazilane,l37 ;  hbdeatb, 
ibM. 

Ure-EofT.  his  Urth,  iv.  DO?'  he  fe  chosen  captain- 
rencralofthe  Syracusctns,  ibid.;  and  soon  after 
^-*-l  king,  310;  he  quits  the  party  of  tha  Car- 


ifo-nm  y-mus,  niero  s  grmnoson,  n 
at  Syracuse,  and  by  bh  vicea  can 
much  regretted,  iv.  319,  3S0 ;  he 
Hance  with  Hannibal,  3S0;  he  b  1 


HY 

tbaginlana,  and  espousea  that  of  t 
311;  he  aida  the  first  against  the  i 
319 ;  hb  pacific  reign,  i^.;  be  fbveun  agiicul^ 
tare  particularly,  iMd.,  4fcc. ;  dlstingubhed  pioofr 
which  he  glvea  of  hu  attachment  to  the  Bommia 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  314,  319 ;  he  an]doys 
the  ability  of  Archlniedea,  who  nutfcea  Aundance 
of  machines  of  war  for  him  for  the  defence  of  a 
niace,  316 ;  galley  which  Archimedes  builda  for 
aim,  317;  he  dies  at  a  great  age,  much  imrtum^ 
by  hb  people,  319. 

Hl-«r'o-cles,  father  of  HIero,  cauaea  bis  aon  to  ba 
tftpoaed,  and  then  to  be  brought  back  to  hb 
house,  where  ha  educates  him  with  great  car& 
lv.300. 

Hl-e-n>^lyph'ics :  significaUon  of  the  word,  L  99. 

Ul-e-roiry-mus,  Hiero*s  grandson,  reigns  af;er  him 
"lb  vices  cauaea  him  to  ba 
he  makea  an  al* 
.       ,       b  kUed  in  a  con- 
spiracy. 391. 

Hi-e-ro  poan'tea,  name  gtvea  to  tbe  pemon  who 
presided  at  the  ceremony  of  tbe  feaat  of  Xaeuflis, 

EU-mil'oon,  Carthaginian  general,  cornea  to  ScHy 
to  drive  the  Bomanaoutof  it,  iv.  389 ;  be  peiiBfaea 
there,  331. 

Hip'pa-era,  city  of  AfHca,  refused  at  first  to  ion 
the  mercenarlea,  i.  199  ;  and  Joins  them  after- 
wards, 200. 

Htp'par-chus,  son  of  Pb^Mratua,  gevernx  at  Athens 
after  hb  father's  death,  1. 439 ;  hb  taste  for  lite- 
rature, ibid. ;  he  is  killed  in  tbeeonsplracy  of  Bar* 
modius  and  AristogitoUjibid. 

Hlp-p»-ri'nos,  brother  of  tMonysim^  drives  Callip- 
g»oj...fAy»ca~.»a«i««U«.«w.ye«. 

Hlp'pi-as,son  of  Plfllstrat>is,  retains  the  aoverdgaty 
after  the  death  of  hb  father,  L  430;  he  finds 
means  to  frustrvte  the  consi^iracy  ftumed  by  Har- 
modittsand  Aristoglton,  Ibid. ;  he  b  compelled  to 
quit  Attica,  and  goes  to  settle  in  Phxygia,  440;  he 
takes  reflige  in  Acda  with  ArtaphenMs,  449 ; 
30 ;  he  engages  the  Persians  in  the  Wsr  ae  ' 
the  Greeks,  and  serves  them  as  a  guide,  *^ 
b  killed  at  Marathon,  fighting  against  bis  < 
try,  40. 

Bip-poe'rn-tes,  famous  phyriefan:  his  great  ability, 
1.  301 :  bis  diaiuterestednem,  ii.  194. 

Hlp-poc'ra-tes,  native  of  Carthaee,  iraent  by  Han- 
nibal to  Hieronymus,  and  resiaes  at  lib  court,  iv. 
380 ;  he  becomes  one  of  tbe  principal  magbtrati  s 
of  Syracuse,  334 ;  he  marehea  to  the  aid  of  Leon- 
tium,3S5;  and  b  obliged  to  fly.  ibid.;  he,  and 
Epicydes,  possess  themselves  en  afl  authority  at 
Syracuse,  396;  he  makes  war  in  the  field  agajivt 
Marcellus.  389 ;  tbe  plague  destroys  him  and  bia 
troops,  331. 

Hip'po-naz,  satiric  poet,  known  Iqr  bb  veisea 
against  Bopalus  and  Athenis,  t.  445. 

Hb'to-ry :  idea  which  it  gives  us  of  the  origin  aid 
progrem  nf  kingdoms,  i.  13 ;  advantages  to  be 
derived  fh>m  the  study  of  history,  iii.  BO,  449. 

Hol-o-fer'nes,  general  of  the  king  of  Aesyr 
marches  against  the  Israelites,  i   ^ 
uUa,  1. 287 ;  Judith  cuts  ofi*  his  head,  ibj 

Hrt-o-fer'nes,  tbe  pretended  brother  of  Ariaratbcs, 
usurps  tlie  thnme  of  Cappadocia,  iv.  208,  363 ; 
he  b  driven  out  by  Attahis,  and  retiree  to  An 
tloch,  ibid. ;  he  enters  into  a  conspiraey  agaiurt 
Demetrius  hb  benefactor,  who  impriaons  Mm, 
303. 

Ho'mer,  fbmous  poet,  1. 448 ;  to  what  perfecthm  ho 
carried  tbe  speciea  of  poe^  to  which  he  applied 
himself,  443. 

Ho-se'a,  king  of  Samaria,  revolts  af  alnst  die  kntg 
of  Assyria,  i.  284 ;  be  b  laden  with  chains  by 
Sabnanasar  and  put  in  nriaon  for  the  test  vt  hii 
liib,ibfd 
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Qv-a-eiii'tbui,  feui  catohrated  In  boooor  of  bim  ftt 

■  lacfdwinftti.  it.  73< 
Hyb-la,  a  city  of  SieUy,  U.  181. 

Qy-dar'nes  coaiiiuuuli  the  Pcniaiii  called  tht  Im- 
jBiortalSt  in  tiie  army  of  Xenea,  ii  56. 

Hy-dra'o-Cea,  a  river  m  India,  iii.  187. 

Hy-mcTra,  city  of  Sicily :  iti  fbondatioii,  iL  181 ;  itt 
deatractioiifi.  170. 

By-mer'e-ua,  brother  of  Demetrina  Pbalareua,  is 
deUvered  ap  to  Anllpatar,  who  puta  him  to  death, 
iU.336. 

ny  pernno-lua,  Atheoiaii :  Ua  character,  IL 179 ;  he 
•ndeavouni  to  irritate  the  people  against  Nicias 
•ad  'Alcibiadea,  ibid. ;  he  is  banished  by  the  oe- 
traci^m,  ibid. 

Hyp-si-cra'ti-a,  one  of  the  wives  of  IBthrldates 
Iter  ntasculine  courage,  iv.  374. 

Byr-ea'ni-<ana,  people  in  the  neighboarboodof  Ba- 
bylonia, subjected  by  Cyrus,  i.  390. 

Hyr-ca'nos,  son  of  Joseph,  is  sent  by  his  fbtber  to 
the  court  of  Alexandria,  to  compiinuiat  the  king 
upon  the  birth  of  his  son  Plillometer,  iy.  87 ;  he 
Sfltinguishes  himself  at  the  court  by  liis  address 
and  magnificence,  88. 

Byr-ca'nus,  (Jobn,)son  of  Simon,  is  declared  high 
pric^  and  prince  of  the  Jews  after  bis  father's 
deiuh,  iT.  347 ;  be  is  besieged  by  Antiochus  Side- 
tes  in  Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  and  surrenders  by  capitu- 
iation,  ibid. :  he  renders  himself  absolute  and  in- 
dependent, 349;  he  renews  the  treaty  with  the 
Bomans,  351 ;  be  augments  his  power  in  Judea, 
SS5;  he  takes  Samaria,  and  demolishes  it,  SS8; 
be  becomes  an  enemy  to  the  Pharisees,  357 ;  he 
dies,  ibid. 

Byr-ca'nus,  son  of  Alexander  Janmeus,  is  made 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  iv.  366, 374;  after  the 
death  of  Alexandra,  he  takes  possessioa  of  the 
throne,  376 ;  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to  Aristobu- 
tus  liis  younger  brother,  ibid. ;  he  lias  reoottiee 
to  P<Hnpey,  who  replaces  Urn  upon  the  throne, 
f>id.,  &c.;  he  is  again  dethroned  by  Pacorus, 
'  ton  of  Qrodes,  and  delivered  up  to  Antigonus, 
who  causes  bis  ears  to  be  cut  on,  380;  the  Par- 
Chians  carry  him  into  the  east,  ibid. ;  he  returns 
to  Jerusalem,  where  Herod  puts  him  fs  death, 
ibid. 

Bya-tas'pes,  fbther  of  Darius,  governor  of  Persia, 

Byn-tas'pes,  second  son  of  Xerxes,  is  made  gover- 
nor of  Bactriana,  il.  83 ;  his  remoteneas  ftom 
court  makes  way  for  his  brother  Artaxerxes  to 
aecend  the  throne,  ibid. ;  Artaxerxes  undertakes 
to  reduce  him,  98 ;  and  entirely  ruins  his  party, 
ibid. 

Bys-ti-8e'u8,  QrranC  of  BOletus,  prevails  upon  the 
generals  of  Ionia,  not  to  abandon  Darius,  then 
employed  in  a  war  with  the  Scythians,  ii.  SS, 
Darius  grants  him  a  territory  in  Thrace,  where 
be  builds  a  city,  30;  that  prince  recalls  him  to 
court,  ibid. ;  HystiaBus  secretly  supports  the  re- 
volts of  the  lonians,  39 ;  lie  forms  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  33;  lie  is  discovered, 
ibid. ;  he  is  taken  by  the  Persians,  delivered  up 
to  Artaphemes,  and  put  to  death,  33 ;  character 
of  Hysticus,  UibL 

lA 

I-ae'eua.    See  Bacchus. 

I-am*bic,  verse  proper  for  tragedy,  i.  67. 

I-be'ri-ans,  people  of  Asia,  saliiected  by  Pompey, 
iv.  376. 

rbis,  animal  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  L  115, 117. 

Ic'e-tas  of  Syracuse,  tyrant  of  theLeontines,  causes 
the  wife  and  motner-in->lawof  Dion  to  be  pat  to 
death,  11.  411 ;  the  Svracnsans  call  in  hu  aid 
against  Dionyslus,  and  elect  bim  their  general. 
413 ;  he  conceives  the  design  of  making  himselr 
^     r  of  Syracuse,  414;  and  ssizei  peat  put 


ortheclty,415;  Tlaotoanauurebes  against  hii% 
416, 4cc. ;  and  obliges  him  to  live  aa  a  private 
person  in  the  city  of  the  LeonHaes,  419 ;  Icetna 
revolts  against  Timoleon,  wlio  panidies  liim  and 
his  son  with  death,  430. 

Ich-neu'mon,  animal  adored  in  Egypt,  i.  117. 

i-du'me-ans,people  of  Palestine :  HyrcannaobUgsa 
them  to  embrace  Judaism,  iv.  87D. 

Im'il-con,  son  of  Hanno,  is  sent  lieutenant  to  Han- 
nibal on  his  going  to  command  in  Sicily,  L 171 ; 
he  takes  Agrigentum,  173 ;  he  puts  an  end  lotba 
war  by  a  treaty  with  iJionyshia,  lUd. ;  and  retoma 
to  Carthage,  173;  he  returns  to  Sicily  al  the  bead 
of  an  army,  i.  174,  ii.  373;  the  plague  spreads  lit 
his  army,  i.  174,  ii.  383 ;  he  is  defeated  by  IMonr- 
sius,  leaves  his  troops  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemv. 
and  retires  to  Carthage,  wbere  be  Ulla  hiaMiaK 
i.  175.U.383. 

Em-mor'tals,  guards  of  the  Persian  kinfa  ao  called* 
i.  383. 

In  a-chus,  king  of  Aigos,  L  418. 

In'a-rus,  prince  of  the  libyana.  ia  cbosea  Ung  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  supports  thehr  revolt  againat 
the  Persians,  ii.  106 ;  be  tieata  with  Megabyxua, 
general  of  the  Persians,  and  surrenders  himself, 
107;  he  is  delivered  j  the  mother  of  Artaxenaa, 
and  pnt  to  death,  ibid. 

In'cest,  common  among  the  Persiana,  L  363, 364,399 

(n-da-thyr'sus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  attacked  by 
Darius,  U.  34 ;  answer  of  that  prince  to  Dariuai 
who  seat  to  demand  fire  and  water  from  bim, 
ibid. 

In'di-a,  region  of  Asia,  divided  in  two  pans,  i.  37; 
Ui.  177;  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  ibid.,  JM.; 
rarities  of  that  country,  ibid.,  dec ;  history  of  tba 
commerce  with  that  country  ftom  SolomonNi 
time  to  the  present,  i.  109 ;  very  singular  diwuSa 
between  two  Indian  women  after  the  deatn  d 
their  common  husband,  10. 383;  expedition  of 
Semiramis  Into  India,  i.  379  ;  conquest  of  India 
by  Darius,  ii.  37 ;  then  by  Alexander,  Ui.  187,  A«. 

In-fonu'ers :  how  puni^ed  in  Persia,  i.  374 ;  M> 
nition  of  them  by  Plutarch,  ii.  403.*-8ee  Calu]»> 
niators  or  Fahw  Accusers. 

In-grat'i-tude  punlahed  nKwt  severely  among  Aa 

In-ta-pher'nes,  Persian  lord:  hla  Insolenca  anj 
punishment,  IL  11* 

In'ter-«8t  of  money  among  the  Remans,  iv.  357, 361 

To  las,  second  son  of  Antipater,  and  cupbearer  t9 
Alexander,  is  suspected  of  having  poisoned  tfial 
prince,  iii.  310. 

Ton,  son  of  Xuthus,  who  gave  bia  name  to  Honiat 
i.  414, 415. 

Ton,  favourite  of  Perseua,  deliveraup  that  prine^ 
cbildrentoOctavius,  iv.  186.        ■-        t-        ^ 

I-o'ni-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  L  409;  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  415 ;  revolt  of  tha 
lonians  against  Darius,  IL  39;  they  bum  the  city 
of  Sardis,  31 ;  their  party  is  emfa-ely  ruined,  30; 
they  throw  off  the  Penian  yoke  alter  the  batm 
of  Salamin,  and  unite  with  the  Greeka  fron 
thenceforth,  81. 

I-phic'ra-tes,  Athenian,  is  sent  to  aid  CorOTra,  IL 
433 ;  he  la  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Oieoiaa 
troops  in  the  expedition  of  Artaxerxes  a^dnit 
Egypt,  458 ;  he  retires  to  Athens,  where  Pham* 
baxus  causes  him  to  be  acouaea  of  making  tba 
expedition  miscarry,  ibid. ;  the  Athenians  em* 
ploy  him  in  the  war  with  the  aUiea,  iii.  8 ;  he  if 
accused  by  Chares,  10 ;  and  cited  to  take  bib 
trial,  ibid  ;  means  which  he  employs  for  his  d*> 
fence,  ibid. ;  he  re-establishes  Perdiccas  upon  tba 
throne  of  Macedonia,  31 ;  praise  of  [phicratea. 
8;  military  discipline  which  beestablisbeeaiuoag 
the  troopa,  9. 

IpTsuB,  city  of  Phrygia,  flunous  for  the  vletory  of 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleucus,  and  Lyaimaduia. 
oyer  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  fit  996 
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k's-dat,  ymuf  apwtta :  liii  gfeat  ooarafitii.  4flML 
l-m^Q-rmt  Atbentea,  fonm  a  Owtioii  in  AtkeM 

aftorllM  wpuWoD  of  Um  lyranu,  i.  44L 
ll'dw-lM,  ilp«n>n,  guMdi  «•  imporuiu  mm  du^ 
lag  tbe  irrapdon  of  die  Thebuit  into  Lncnnia, 
^  ^jUMingviifew  UBMlf  In  •  peeuUw  maiiBer, 

Me,poitorthecilj«r8yrMiHi:  dticiiplfaw  of  it, 

Ib-ao'nl-iio,  TbebM.  io  aado  whaonmwitikVfAimi- 
4w,kyAleu|iiMrof  PlMine,iL44S}  heiadeirv- 


I,4i7 
of  Tbobcft,  b  oalioJ  by  Leootidet,  and  conied 
-^--    riodiiriloitl,l>i;  teJooondoaMdond 


I'poo'lOrin,  Oiook  Offoter :  oerTieoo  wbkh  be  en- 

doovwrad  to  render  tlie  AUMoinne  by  Ue  wri- 

tfna,  iiL  11, 47 ;  Ue  death,  66. 
tMriariee,  Ofoek  iiWBnaiian,  ieeem  prtaoaer  lo 

■one,  for  baviog  endeavooied  to  Juedly  tte  ae- 

eaeiinirioa  of  Octavlae,  Iy.  S38. 
lo'oue,  dty  of  CUiria,  tanone  for  Atenmer*!  vie- 

lory  over  Darine,  iiL  MNl 
fc^mUaq  roinmn  mbmb  of  Gioece,  i.  47. 
1-iari-aM  naMacrod  la  A^  Minor,  by  aider  of 

Mitbridatee,  iv.  Sid. 
rUio-ba],  king  of  Tyre,  when  beii«fed  by  Neba- 

<jbodoiioeor,  L  9SB. 
l-tfMi'DM,  a  city  of  Meeewnie.  fbmone  for  the  battle 

foogbt  tbere  between  die  ideeeealaae  and  Lac^ 

deanonlani,  L  W;  tbe  tahabifnta  of  ibat  elty 

eabjected  by  tbe  Lacedcmoniant,  Ibid. 
l-Ui'iaNh  part  of  Oorioeyria,  !▼.  973;  the  harnaiw 

^obliged  bjAiiilubttliistoenbraoeiudaiHa, 

JA 

Jad'dui,  Mabnrleet  of  the  Jewe,  bantone  the  mo- 
»  of  do  t  Maiaet  Alexander,  iii.  I9S ;  bo- 
B  paid  htm  by  that  priaee,lbid.;  hie  death, 
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Jaty'MA,  fbaader  of  Bbodee,  i 
uoi^iiC  ^  Protogenee,IU.8gS. 
da  eon,  ivrant  of  Pbera,  ie  deelavad  p 


Uic'TbeenUane,  it  444 ;  deadi  pate  a  elop  to 
fas  deiiffm,  ibid. 

Ja'fou  ffuppianu  bie  brother  Onlae,  high  prieet  of 
£e  Jewe,  !▼.  Ni;  be  ie  eoppianted  hlmeelf  by 
bie  brother  Meneiane,  U3 ;  be  takee  Jemealeni, 
and  oUiiee  MenetaM  to  retlia  Into  tbe  citadel, 
ISS. 

J^Tan,  or  Fen,  eon  of  Japhet,  Ibtbar  of  aU  tbe 
|g9pte  known  vader  tbe  name  of  tbe  Giaekei  i. 

JafVline,  eieietae  of  dMJiYelia,  i.  SO. 
lo-cho-nFee,  or  JeboiaUin.  king  of  Jodah,  fa  led 

eaptive  to  Babylon,  i.  9W ;  he  ie  eet  at  Uherty 

afler  en  imprieonaieiit  thereof  tbiity  eevea  yeare, 

891. 
Je-hi/ax,  king  of  Jjdea,  led  capdve  taito  Egypt, 

where  be  dies,  i.  143. 
Jio>hoi'a-kim  ie  placed  by  Nechao  upon  the  thrane 

of  Judee  in  the  room  of  bie  brother  ieboas,  i. 

143:  be  ie  coM|uered  by  Nebueliodoaoeor.  88B; 

he  revolta  egainet  drat  prince,  989;  bie  deadi, 

Je-ni'fia-tem,  city  of  Paleetfaie,  L  98 ;  taking  of  that 
cUy  by  Nechao,  149 ;  it  li  beeieged  by  Sennache- 
tib,  and  deUrered  miracaiouely,  9BS,  986 ;  it  ie 
besieged  and  taken  by  Nebacbodonoeor,  988,988; 
to  fordflcadone  demoHebpd  by  that  prinee,  IMd. ; 
i«buUt  by  order  of  Artaxcrxee,  ii.  109;  Aleaan- 
d«x*e  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  ill.  193 ;  it  ie  be- 
aieced  and  taken  by  Ptoiemy,  946, 347 ;  It  to  taken 
and  plttiidered  by  Antiochus  Epiphanee,  iv.  135, 
110, 131 ;  its  temple  Is  proftocd,  196, 139 ;  it  ie 
Ukcn  by  Amlechus  Sldet«s,  who  caueee  its  tar- 
•**-""• —  to  be  demoliabed,  !▼;  317;  Pbrnpey 
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takee  Jeraaalem  by  ■!_,_ 

its  walto  to  be  rebuilt,  which  Ponipey  I 

to  be  demotiebed,  980;  Uorod  takee  Jenumleai, 

saj. 

Je'sus  Cbrisc,  his  kingdom  foretold  by  Daniel,  I. 
3S8 ;  contratt  between  the  kiogdoais  of  the  worid 
and  Om  kingdom  of  CLriet,  3S,  3S4. 

Jews,  massacre  of  the  Jews,  by  order  of  Sennaehe- 
rib,  i.  286 ;  averaioa  of  die  Jews  for  the  Samarl- 
taae,  iUd. ;  sapdvlty  of  die  Jews  at  Pabyloii,  mid 
its  duration,  988;  Cyme'  edict  for  their  return 
to  Jerusalem,  t  350 ;  die  rebuilding  (^  their  city 
oppoeed  by  the  Bamarltans,  351 :  A.  14 ;  Dariua 
fonftrms  Cyms*  edict  in  their  lavoHr,  14 ;  his 
edict  agamet  'he  Jews  revoked  at  the  solicitatina 
of  Esther,  i.  375;  ttM$  Jews  are  confirnitd  in  their 
privileges  by  Xerxes,  ii.  46;  and  allervi-ards  1^ 
Artaierxi^e,  108;  Ochns  carries  a  great  number 
of  Jews  cnpUve  into  Egypt,  iii.  17 ;  the  Je^'s  re 
fuM  to  submit  to  Alexander,  199;  they  obtain 
t  privileges  from  that  prmce,  JS7 ;  thcj  re- 

to  work  at  the  building  of  the  temple  of 

BehiB,  908;  they  settle  at  Alexandria  in  grea« 
Dbers,  979;  all  thoee  who  were  slaves  ii. 
'  are  aetat  liberty.  395 ;  the  Jews  submit  te 
:bus  the  Great,  iv.  98;  cruelties  which 
they  suffer  from  Antiochus  Epiphaoes,  I8S,  130, 
4fcc. ;  they  gain  great  victories  under  Judas  Hae- 
cabiius,  fint  over  tbe  generals  of  that  prince, 
then  ovor  those  of  Antiochus  Eupator.  and  over 
hiraecif  in  person,  136, 138,  140, 936 ;  they  make 
peace  with  Antiochus,  ibid. ;  tbey  cain  new  vie- 
torin  over  tbe  generals  of  Demetrius  Soter,  931 ; 
they  ane  declared  friends  and  allies  of  the  fio- 
maas.  ibid. ;  diey  build  a  temple  hi  Egypt,  934; 
they  revenge  themselves  on  the  inhautants  or 
Antlocb  for  the  evils  Uiey  bad  suffered  fh>m  them, 
SS8, 930;  diey  renew  (be  treaties  widi  die  So- 
jfiuif ,  349 ;  they  are  subjected  by  Antiochns  Si- 
dcies,947 ;  hiiM4tfVcr  U»«  Jews  voder  A ristobulus^ 
371 ;  Alexander  Janncus,  S79 ;  Alexandra,  974; 
Ari8tobiilasII.,976;  Byrcantt8,979;  Antfgonifff 
980;  the  sovereigngr  over  tbe  Jews  tranidtoaa 
to  a  stranger,  981. 

Jon'a-thabi«^o\vand  6adducee,  brinp  irvtt  By 
canuato  hissect  from  that  of  the  i       ' 
957. 

Joo'a-tban,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabama,  w 
him  in  the  govcraanent  of  Judea,  iv.  933 ;  he  ac 
cepts  of  tbe  blirh-priestheod  from  Alexander  Ba- 
la, and  aids  tfcat  prince  against  Demetrius  8oicf« 
997 ;  be  undertakes  to  drive  the  Greeks  oat  or 
the  citadel  which  they  had  in  JeraaaiepB,  Udd., 
&c ;  Demetrius  Nicator  orders  him  to  attend 
btan  upon  that  affair,  ibid. ;  Jonathan  aide  thai 
prince  against  the  people  of  Antloch,  Ibid. ;  dio- 
gnsted  by  the  ingratitude  of  Demetrioa,  be  de- 
clarea  for  Amioclius  Theos,  238 ;  he  suffers  bba- 
aelf  to  be  deceived  by  Tiypbon,  who  pals  him  to 
death,  930 

Jo^seph,  son  of  Jaeob,  1. 130. 

Jo'sebh,  Onias'  nephew,  is  sent  faita 
make  his  uncle*a  excuse  to  Ptolemr,  iU.  S 
credit  with  Ptolemy,  ibid. ;  that  prince  givca'bhn 
the  fbrm  of  the  revenues  of  Cmloqrria  laod  Pbka* 
tine  without  security,  ibid. 

Jo'si-ah,king  of  Judah,  maichefl  against  NeebaiH 
is  defeated,  and  dies  of  a  wound  received  la  bat* 
de,  1.141, 143. 

Jumbal,  kfaig of  lfaniitaBla«b(  conquered  by  Cb* 
091^  jwdkwa  hlmsalfTuml. 

Ju'ba  n.  son  of  the  former,  fe  led  in  Ceeai*a  trl- 
umpb  whileaa  infant,  1. 960 ;  Aucustmi  reatona 
him  the  dominions  of  liia  father,  Ibid. ;  worha  of 
learning  ascribed  to  this  prinoe,  ibid. 

Jn'das,  cmled  Biaccahipus,  third  son  of  Mattatldaa, 
Is  chosen  genero)  by  his  father  against  AatMwa 
Epipbanes,  iv.  135 ;  he  gains  several  great  vie- 
teriwoverdint  pribo«,]37^4c«;  btMlMllO 
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tempie,  snd  deAScatm  It  ko&w  to  tte  wnrloa  of 
God,  139;  he  g»ina  new  adTUitages  over  the 
geaenUfl  of  Aatiocbus  Eupator^  and  oyer  tbat 
prince  ia  peraon,  iv.  335,  itc. ;  repeated  vietoties 
of  Jttdaa  Maccalw'js  over  the  reaerale  of  Oeme- 
triiM  Soter,  336,  237 ;  he  diet  in  battle,  ightlng 
gloriously,  S33. 

Ja-de'a,  reeioB  of  Syite,  ealled  aba  PaleitlBe,  i. 
W. 

Ju'dith,  Jevress;  her  courage  and  boldneee^  t  387. 

Ju-f  ur'rha,  MaesiiuMa't-  grandeoa,  is  adopted  by 
Micipfla,  and  aosociated  with  the  other  children 
of  that  prince,  i.  265 ;  he  seizes  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  and  puts  one  of  the  two  princes,  his 
brothers  by  adoption,  to  death,  ibid. ;  he  attacks 
the  second  with  open  force,  966 ;  besieges  him  in 
Cirtba,  ibid. ;  ttie  Romans  dectare  war  against 
bim,  367 ;  Jugartba  fVustrates  their  effi>rts  seve^ 
rat  tunes  by  bribes,  ibid. ;  the  Romans  send  Me- 
tellus  first,  and  then  Marina  against  bim,  who 
both  gain  many  advantages  over  him,  367,  388 ; 
Jugnrtha  has  recourse  to  Boccbus,  his  father-in- 
law,  who  gives  bim  up  to  the  Romans,  96d;  he 
is  led  in  triumph,  360 ;  and  afterwiards  thrown 
into  a  deep  dungemk,  where  he  perishes  misesa- 
bly,  ibid. 

Ju'li-us  is  sent  deputy  by  the  Romans  into  Achalai 
to  appease  the  troubles  there,  iv.  311. 

Ju'ni-ns,  consul,  is  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Cartba- 
ginians,  i.  195. 

Ju-ven'ti-us  Thalna  (P.)  Roman  prastor,  marches 
against  Andrtocus,  iv.  810 ;  he  is  fcHled  in  a  bat- 
tle, iUd. 

KI 


Kittg'doms :  Origin  and  progress  of  kingdoma  from 
theii  first  iasmntion,  i  34. 
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Lab'da-Ion,fort  situated  la  this  neighbonrliood  of 
Syracuse,  ii.  191. 

Lal>^-4o-so-ar'chod  ascends  the  throne  of  Assjnria, 
and  is  killed  soon  after,  i.  391 ;  bad  Inclinations 
and  cruelty  of  that  prinee,  ibid. 

Lab'y-iut.    See  Balthazar,  or  Belshanar. 

Lab'y-rintb  of  Egypt ;  daseriptiott  of  it,  i.  101. 

La-ce^d»'m(MQ,  or  Sparta,  a  ei^  of  Petoponnesus, 
capital  of  Lacedcmonia.  Lacedemonians  or 
Spartans,  i.^  408.  Kings  of  Lacedsmenia,  i.  413. 
the  Heraclidie  seize  Lacedemon,  where  two 
brothers,  ISurysthenes  and  Prodes,  reign  jointiy, 
ibid ;  the  crown  remains  in  those  two  fhmiUes, 
ibid. ;  the  LacedsoMnianstake  Elos,  and  reduce 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  the  condition  of 
slaves,  under  the  name  of  Helots,  81 ;  Lycui^s, 
legislator  of  Sparta,  82 ;  wac  between  the  Lace- 
diemonians  and  Argives,  ibid. ;  first  war  between 
the  Lacedemoniana  and  Meosenians,  83 ;  defeat 
of 'the  Lacedaemonians  near  Ithoma,  84;  they 
talce  and  destroy  Ithoma,  and  grant  peace  to  the 
Messenlans,  86 ;  second  war  <n  the  Laoedem< 
iana  and  Messenians,  ibid.;  the  Lacedemon- 
iaiw  are  defeated,  ibid. ;  they  demand  a  gener^  of 
the  Attienians,  who  give  them  Tyrfeeus,  by  pro- 
fession a  poet,  87 ;  by  his  verses  he  inspires  them 
with  courage,  and  occasions  their  gaining  a  great 
victory,  ibid. ;  the  Laeedsmonians  subject  the 
If  eascnians,  and  reduce  them  to  tne  condition  of 
Helots,  86 ;  the  Lacednnonians  deliver  Athens 
fttna  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides,  440;  they 
underUke  to  reinstate  Hlppias,  son  of  Pisistratns, 
tat  inaffeetually,  441,  ii.  34 ;  Dirins  sends  to 
Bparta  to  demand  its  submissiont37;  the  Spar- 
tans put  his  heralds  to  death,  ibid  ;  a  ridiculous 
■Qpersbtioa  preventa  the  Laeedemonians  f  m*n 
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having  a  share  In  the  battle  of  Mamthon,  %;  the 
honour  of  commanding  the  Greeks  is  decreed-to 
them,  50  ;  three  hundred  Spartans  dispute  tbo 
pass  of  ThermopylsB  with  Xerxes,  61 ;  battle  of 
Salamin,  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  have  -a 
great  share,  66,  itc. ;  honours  which  th^  render 
Themistodes  after  that  battle,  70 ;  the  Laceds^ 
asontans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Atheniahf, 
cut  the  army  of  the  Persians  in  pieces  at  the 
battle  of  Platc»,73,  ftc  ;  they  defeat  the  Persian 
fleet  at  the  same  time  near  Mycale,  80 ;  they  aw 
for  preventing  the  Athenians  from  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  their  city,  83 ;  the  haughtiness  of  Pan- 
sanias  occasions  their  losing  the  command,  86 ; 
they  send  deputies  to  Athens  to  accuse  Themis- 
toeles  as  an  neeoniftice  in  the  conqriracy  of  Pau- 
saiiias,  89.  Earthquake  at  Sparta,  114 ;  seditloft 
of  the  Hrtois,  ibid. ;  seeds  of  division  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  115 ;  peace  is  re-established 
between  the  two  sutes,  116 ;  jealous  and  dif* 
ferences  between  the  Lacedmnmiians  and  Athen- 
ians, 133;  treaty  of  peace  for  thirty  yean.  134^ 
new  causeaef  complaint  and  dissention,  ibid.^ 
open  rupture  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  139^ 
Peiopouiesian  wnr,  144,  &e. ;  allies  of  the  L»- 
eedemoniana  in  that  war,  ibid. ;  they  rava^a 
Attica,  146 ;  Lacedemon  has  recourse  to  tlio 
Persians,  153;  its  deputies  are  seized  by  the 
Athenians,  carried  to  Athens,  and  put  to  death, 
ibid. ;  Platee  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Lace- 
demonians, 154 ;  they  abandon  Attica,  to  retakn 
Pylos  from  the  Athenians,  163 ;  they  are  defeated 
at  sea,  iMd. ;  they  are  shut  up  in  the  island  oi 
Spbacteria,  ibid.  ;  they  surrender  at  disoretioii, 
165;  expedition  of  the  Lacedemonians  into 
Thrace,  170 ;  they  take  Amphtpolis,  171 ;  truca 
of  a  year  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  173 ;  via- 
tory  of  the  Lacedemonians  over' the  Athenians 
near  AraphipoHs,  173 ;  peace  between  the  two 
states  ftfr  fif^  years,  174 ;  the  war  renewed  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Athens,  178 ;  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians give  Alcibfades  refuge,  189,  by  his  advice 
they  send  Gvlippus  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  and 
fortify  Deceiia  in  Attica,  198, 196;  the  Lacedae- 
monians conclude  a  treaty  with  Persia,  315; 
their  fleet  is  beaten  by  the  Athenians  near  Cyzi- 
cum,  319 ;  they  appoint  Lysander  admiral,  233; 
they  beat  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Ephesus,  333:  f 
Callieratidas  succeeds  Lysander,  334,  defeat  of 
the  Lacedemonians  near  the  Arginuse,  326,  &:c. » 
they  gain  a  famous  victory  over  the  Athenians 
near  iEgospotamos,  333 ;  they  take  Athens,  23t} 
and  change  the  form  of  its  government,  ibid- : 
decree  of  Sparta  concerning  the  use  of  the  money 
which  Lysander  caused  to  be  carried  thither, 
335 ;  base  conduct  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  rc^ 
pect  to  Syracuse,  374 ;  infhmous  means  whieh 
theyuse  for  ridding  themselves  of  Alcibiades,  340; 
tnhnmani^  of  the  Lacedemonians  t«  the  Athene 
ians  who  fled  to  avoid  tiie  violence  of  the  thirrr 
tyrants.  343,  itc, ;  the  Lacedemonians  furnish 
Cyrus  uie  younger  wttb  troops  against  his  brother 
Artaxer»>»,  348 ;  they  chastise  the  inscdence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  373;  they  undertake 
with  AgesUaus  at  the  head  of  them,  to  reinstate 
the  ancimt  liberty  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  275 ; 
expeditions  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  Asia,  37^^ 
flpBTta  appolnti  Agesliaus  generalleainio  by  sea, 
and  land,  283:  league  agarast  the  Lacedemon« 
ians,  383;  they  gain  a  great  victory  near  Nemea^ 
364;  their  fleet  is  defeated  1^  Conon  near  Cn»> 
dos,  383 ;  battle  gained  hy  tlie  Laeedtpmoniane 
at  CoKmea,^i86 ;  they  conclude  a  shamefiil  peace 
for  the  Greeks  with  the  Perrians,  389;  they  de- 
clare war  with  the  Olynthians,  434 ;  they  seise 
the  citadel  of  Thebes  1^  fraud  and  violence,  ibidj 
they  receive  the  Olynthians  into  the  number  or 
their  allies,  435 ;  prbsperltv  of  Sparta,  ibid. ;  tlie 
Lacedemonians  are  reduced  to  quit  the  citadidoC 
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TlMfbet,  430 ;  tbey  fonn  an  tnellcetasJ  enterprise 
asmuiil  tbe  Plmue,  431 ;  ib«y  are  defeated  near 
TmgytA,  433 ;  tbey  declare  war  agaiijat  tbe  The- 
baic ibkL ;  tbey  are  defeated  and  put  to  flifbt  at 
Leucua,  43^  ^c;  tbe  Tbebana  ravage  ibetr 
country,  and  advance  to  the  galea  of  Bparta,  438 ; 
tlie  Laced«:nionians  implore  aid  of  the  Atben- 
juana,  441;  Sparta  besitfod  by  Epaminondas, 
430 ;  battle  of  ManUnea,  in  whicb  tbe  Lacedc- 
aioolana  are  defeated,  4ftl ;  tbe  Lacedemonians 
■end  aid  to  Tacboe,  wbo  bad  revolted  againr. 
the  Peialans,  490 ;  eoterpriae  of  tbe  Laoeda-nion- 
iana  against  Megalopolla,  liL  IS;  tbey  revok 
■galnat  tbe  Macedonians,  ISH:  tbey  are  defeated 
by  Antipater,  153;  Alexander  pardons  ttaem, 
U»:  Sparta  besieged  by  Pyrrbua,  34J  ;  courage 
of  tbe  Spartan  women  during  tbat  siege,  3^ ; 
bistory  w  tlie  Lacedemonians  in  tlie  reign  of 
Agto,  374;  and  in  tbat  of  Cleomenea,  383 ;  Bpar- 
U  falls  into  tbe  bancfai  of  Antigonos  DoMin,  387 ; 
■edition  in  Sparta  appeased  by  PUIia.  41S ;  Sparta 
jDias  tbe  ^tolians  against  tbat  prince,  416;  se- 
veral aeikms  between  tbe  Lacedemonians  and 
nUin,  483 :  Sparu  joins  witb  the  ^toUans  In 
f  wltbthe  Romany  434  ;  Maebanidas 


■  tyrant  of  Sparu,  ibid. ;  tbe 
Una  defeated  1^  Pbilopramen  near  Mantinaa, 
447;  NaMs  succeeds  MacbanMas,  430;  bis  cruel 
treatnaent  of  tbe  Lacedemonians,  490,  451,  iv. 
40;  Uulntlua  llamininua  beslegn  Sparu,  42  ; 
CDterpflse  of  tba  .Atoliana  aga&Mt  Sparta,  flB ; 
tbat  city  enuninto  tbe  Actaean  league,  53 ;  tlie 
Spartans  cmeUy  treated  by  their  enlea,  01 ;  tbe 
Komaaa  aeparate  Sparu  from  tbe  Acbean 
league,  Sll:  war  between  the  Lacedemonians 
amatlie  Acneans,  SIS;  character  and  govern- 
Aenl of  Sparta,  i.  417, 434,  iiSSS;  laws  InMltu- 
,ted  by  Lycuigos,  formed  upon  those  of  Crete,  i. 
417,  It  330:  tenatefi.  418;  love  of  poverty,  li. 
3%l  gold  and  silver  money  banished  Sparta,  i. 
419 ;  public  meals,  ibid. ;  education  of  cbiidren, 
4a0,  «n :  barbarous  cmelnr  in  respect  to  them, 
4S7 ;  obedience  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
497,  li.  38S ;  respect  which  tbey  were  obliged  to 
have  for  age.  I.  «i7 ;  patience  and  fortitude  of  tbe 
Lacedemonian  youtn,  4S1 ;  profession  and  ez- 
4nste  of  the  LacedlBmonian  youtli,  430;  ezcee- 
alve  leisure  in  which  they  lived,  439 ;  cruelty  of 
the  Lacedemonians  in  respect  to  the  Helots, 
ibid. ;  modesty  and  decency,  entirely  neglected 
«t  Sparu.  lUd.;  common  character  of  theLa- 
.  eedemonians  and  Athenians,  ii.  365;  causes  of 
'  the  decline  of  Sparta,  336 ;  different  kind^of 
troops  of  which  the  Lacedemonian  armies  were 
composed,  358;  maimer  in  which  the  Lacede- 
•moakuis  prepared  for  battle,  iL  61 ;  navy  of  the 
'LairiHlenio^MWi  i.  ^6^ 

Lach'a-res,  Theban,  commands  a  detachment  of 
the  army  of  Ochoa.  in  that  prince's  eipedition 
against  Egypt,  fil.  18 ;  he  forms  the  siege  of  Peiu- 
siura,  and  takes  it,  ibid. 

La-«o'ni-a,  province  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  408. 

La'de,  a  small  island  over  against  Miietue,  IL  3Et 

JLia'is,  a  fttmoiis  courtezan,  fl.  189. 

La'iusi  king  of  Thebes,  his  misfortunes,  1. 413. 

LakeofMasri0,LlOS. 

Lain'a-cbus  Is  appointed  general  with  Nicias  and 
AleiUades,  in  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians 
against  Sicily,  li.  183;  his  poverty  makes  Mm 
contemptible  to  the  troons,  180;  he  is  killed  at 
tbe  siege  of  Syracuse,  195. 

La'mi-a,  courtezan  to  Demetrius ;  her  enormous 
ezpebses,  iiL  394 ;  pleasantry  of  a  comic  poet  in 
respect  to  her.  89S. 

La'mi-a,  eity  of  Thessaly,  famous  for  the  victory 
of  the  Athenians  over  Antipater,  IH.  933. 

l^ands:  distribution  o' them  Instituted  byLyenrgua 
M8parta,  i.  416;  reflection  upon  that  partition, 


La-od'l-ce,  wilb  of  Antiochus  Tbeos,  is  repudlazed 
by  that  prince,  lit  350;  Antioebua  takes  her 
again,  356 ;  she  causes  him  to  be  poisMied,  3S7 ; 
and  Selencus  Callinicns  to  be  declared  kiag  in 
his  stead,  ibid. :  she  caosee  Berenice  and  lier  eon 
to  be  put  to  death,  ibid. ;  Ptoiem  v  puto  her  to 
death,  ibid. 

La-od'i-ce,  dau|^ter  of  MHbridatea,  king  of  Poit- 
tus,  marries  Antiochus  the  Great,  iii.  400. 

Larod'i-ce,  sister  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  widow 
of  Perseus,  king  of  MaiMonia,  is  put  to  death  by 
Ammonius,  flivonrtte  of  Alexander  Bala,  iv.  335l 

La-od'i-oe.  widow  of  Ariarathes  YI.,  acts  as  re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  six  princes,  her  chil- 
drui,  iv.  309;  she  poisons  five  of  tbeni,  and  pre- 
pares to  do  the  same  by  the  sixth,  ibid. ;  she  is 
put  to  death  by  tbe  people,  304 

La-od'i'Ce,  sister  of  Mltbridates  Eupator,  marries 
first  Ariarathes  VII.,  king  of  Cappadocta,  and  af- 
terwards Nicomedes,  king  of  BiUiynia,  iv  304 ; 
part  which  he  makes  her  act  at  Bon^e,  before  the 
senate,  304, 341. 

La-<mi'e-don,  one  of  Alexander's  captains ;  ]»o- 
vlneea  which  fell  to  him  after  that  piiLce's  deatit, 
ttl.  SS9:  he  Is  dtoposaened  of  them  by  Nxcanor, 
who  takes  him  prisoner,  946. 

La-r«n'da,cityof^Pi8idia,  revolts  against  Ferdi«- 
cas,  ill.  S41 ;  tragical  end  of  that  city,  Ibid. 

La-ris'sa,  city  of  Thessaly,  L  408. 

Las'the-nes,  chief  magistrate  of  Olynthus,  puts  that 
city  Into  the  hands  of  Philip,  iii.  46. 

Laa'the-nea,  of  Crete,  suppUes  Demetrhia  Nicator 
with  troops  for  ascending  the  throne  of  Syria,  iv. 
935 ;  his  bad  conduct  makes  that  prince  commit 
many  faults,  336. 

La-thy'rus.    See  Ptolemy  Lathyrm. 

Laws :  ortein  and  institution  of  laws,  1. 110  ;  laws 
of^be  J^pcians,  119;  laws  of  Crete,  il.  336; 
lawB  of  BparU,  i.  417;  laws  oS  Athens,  43S. 

Leap'ing :  an  exercise  among  the  Greeks,  i.  51. 

Le'sion,  Roman :  soldiers  of  which  it  was  compoa- 
ed,i.333. 

Le'guhla'tors,  famous  ones  of  Antiquity ;  Draco,  i. 
430,  fcc.  431 ;  Solon,  IMd. ;  Lycurgos,  417 ;  Cha- 
rondas,  ii.  141 ;  Zaleucus,  143. 

Le'Iex,  first  king  of  Lacedemonia,  i.  413. 

Len-tis'cus,  son  of  Ptolemy,  is  uken  prxBoner  by 
Demetrius,  and  sent  back  to  his  father  by  tb^ 
prince,  iU.  381. 

Len-tulus  is  sent  to  Thebes  by  the  Komana,  to 
watch  over  BcDotia,  duiiiw  the  war  with  Fexunn, 
iv.  157. 

Len-tu'lus,  consul,  fti  ordered  to  relnsute  Ptolemy 
Auletes  upon  the  throne,  iv.  384 ;  he  is  prevent- 
ed from  ezecotfnf  that  eoimnlssion  by  a  preteaid- 
ed  oracle  of  the  Sibyls,  385. 


tbe  court  of  Persia,  and  accuses  his  colleague  at 
Ms  return,  li.  443, 443. 

Le-o-na'tbs,  one  of  Alexander's  captains:  pro- 
vinces tbat  fdl  to  him  after  tbat  princess  death. 
Hi.  329 ;  he  marches  to  the  aid  of  Antipater  be- 
sieged in  Lamik,  333 ;  he  is  kiDed  in  hatUe,  ibid. 

Le-onM-das,  governor  of  Alexander,  iii.  78. 

Le*oH'i-da8 1.,  king  of  Sparta,  defoids  the  pass  of 
Themtopyle  with  unparalleled  bra^'ery,  against 
the  imiumerahle  army  of  Xerxes,  ii.  60;  lie  Is 
killed  there,  61 ;  the  Lacedemonians  erect  him  a 
magnlflcent  monument,  63. 

Le-on'idas  H.,  reigns  at  Sparu  jointly  with  Agis, 
1ii.^4 ;  he  opposes  thedesign^of  tfiat  prinee,  377; 
lie  is  divested  of  the  sovereignQr,  37B ;  be  eacapea 
to  Tegea,  ibid. ;  he  is  recalled  and  replaoed  upon 
the  throne.  380 ;  be  lays  sn(«M«  for  Agfe,  381 ; 
and  puts  bnn  to  death,  983;  be  obligee  the  wife 
of  that  prince  to  mnrry  his  son  Cleomeltea,  ^g-; 
death  of  Xeonidas,  384 :  hticbaKBjCter.  90^ 
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Le-on'tl-^es,  poiemwreb  of  TlMbes,  pots  the  dtadd 
of  Aat  placd  into  the  banda  of  the  L«ced»mon- 
lans,  U.  434 ;  be  impriMns  bmenius,  who  was 
his  opponent,  ibid. ;  he  sends  persons  to  Athens 
to  assassinate  the  principal  exiles.  437 ;  Pebpidas, 
at  the  bead  of  the  conspiratora,  kills  htan,  430. 
X<e-oa'ti-um,  city  of  Sicily,  ii.  181. 
Le-on'ti-us,  Philip's  general,  insults  Armtus  grossly 
at  a  feast,  iii.  4^ ;  he  is  security  for  the  fine  laid 
on  Megaleas  upon  the  same  account,  ibid. ;  Phi- 
lip takes  the  command  of  his  troops  from  him, 
and  puis  him  to  death,  425. 

LeHM'tbe-nes,  Athenian,  informs  Athens  of  Alex- 
ander's death,  and  animates  them  to  throw  off 
the  Macedonian  yolce.  iii.  331 ;  be  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Greeks  allied  against  Antipater,ibid. ; 
his  glorious  exploits,  233 ;  be  receives  a  wound 
at  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and  dies  soon  after,  334. 

Le-o-^ch'i-des,  king  of  Laoedemonia,  in  ooq|une- 
tion  with  Xantbippus  the  Athenian,  gains  a  fh- 
mous  victory  over  the  Persians  near  Siycale,  ii. 
do. 

Le-o-tych'i-des,  son  of  Timea,  wife  of  Agis,  panes 
for  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  and  for  that  reason  is 
excluded  the  throne,  ii.  190,  372.    ~ 

Lep'ti  nus,  brother  of  Dionysius,  is  put  to  flight  by 
the  Carthannians  with  the  fleet  under  bis  com- 
matnd,  ii.  380 ;  he  is  banished,  388 ;  soon  after 
recalled,  and  marries  the  daughter  of  Di(»yBius, 
ibid. ;  he  kills  Calippus,  Dion's  murderer,  410 ; 
be  surrendeiB  himself  to  Timoleon,  who  sends 
him  to  Corinth,  419.  < 

Lep'ti-nus,  Syrian,  kills  Octavins  the  Roman  am- 
bassador, iv.  330 ;  Demetrius  delivers  bim  up  to 
the  senate,  333. 

Lep'ti-nus,  Syracuaan,  EHero's  fither-in-law,  iv. 
310. 

Lies'bos,  island  of  Crete,  i.  409 ;  revolt  of  that  island 
against  tne  Athenians,  ii.  156 ;  the  Athenians  re- 
duce it  to  its  former  obedience,  159. 

Let'ters :  invention  of  letters  brought  into  Greece 
by  Cadmus,  i.  134. 

Leu'con,  king  in  the  Bosphorus ;  mutual  generosity 
between  that  prince  and  the  Athenians,  iii.  37. 

I<eu3'tra,  small  town  of  BoBOtia,  famous  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Thebans  over  the  Lacedsmonians,  ii. 

Len-tyeh'i-deBis  dected  kingof  Sparta  in  the  room 

of  Demaratus,  ii.  37 
Le-vi'nus,  Roman  consul,  defeated  by  Pyrrbus,  iii. 

331. 
Le-vf  nus,  (M.  Valerius)  is  sent  into  Greece  and 

Macedonia,  in  quality  of  prator,  to  oppose  the 

bnierprises  of  Philip,  iii.  433;  enemies  hie  excites 

against  that  prince,  ibid.,  ice. 
Li'bra-ry :  famous  libraries  of  antiquity;  at  Alex- 
andria, i.  no,  iii.  300, 310 ;  at  Athens,  i.  439 ;  at 

Pei^amus,  iv.  303. 
Lib'y-a,  part  of  Africa,  W.  306 ;  war  of  Libya,  or 

of  the  mercenaries,  197. 
Id-ciB'i-us,  consul,  is  soit  into  Macedonia  against 

Perseus,  iv.  153, 157 ;  he  encamps  near  the  river 

Peneus,  159 ;  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  169,  &c. ; 

and  afterwards  gains  some  advantages  over  Pez^ 

seus,  164. 
Li-cin'i-us,  (C.)  the  consul's  brother,  commands  the 

Italian  cavalry  in  his  brother's  army,  iv.  160. 
JE^ght'bonse  of  Alexandiia,  i.  109. 
U^jo-ras,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antioehus  the 

Great,  makes  that  pnace  master  of  the  city  oC 

Sardis,  iii.  409. 
liirgu'ri-a,  province 'of  Italy,  Iv.  305;  its  inhabit- 

anlB  subjected  to  the  Marseillians  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ibid. 
U-ly  bn'ura.  ektj  of  Sicily,  besiefed  by  the  Ro- 

mans,  i.  IM. 
Jjiiies  of  dLrcumv«llatioa  and  contrsivallatton  used 

among  the  ancients,  ii.  155. 
Z4'bineaii>  La'ui^  or  Leooa,  name  of  a  courtezan.  J 
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statue  erected  in  honour  of  her  by  the  Athaat- 
lans  K  441. 
Lis'sus,  city  of  Illyria :  siege  and  takhig  of  that  eitf 

by  PhUip,  iu.  432. 
Liv'i  us,  consul,  is  sent  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  toov* 
pose  die  ontraMce  of  Asdrubal  into  Italy,  i.  839; 
be  defoats  that  general  in  a  great  battle.  330. 

Loans:  law  concerning  them  among  the  Egyp* 
tians,  i.  113 ;  in  what  manner  such  as  lived  upba 
borrowing  were  considered  among  the  Persians, 
1.  375. 

Lo'tus,  an  Egyptian  plant  of  which  they  mad« 
bread,  1. 135, 136. 

Love;  care  of  the  ancients  to  avoid  admitting  aojr 
thing  into  their  dramatic  poems  relating  to  «ot«j 
i.  66;  conjugal  love,  model  of  it,  iii  380. 

Lu-cre'ti-us,  pnetor,  conunands  the  Roman  fleet 
sent  against  Perseus,  iii.  157 ;  be  besieges  Hatt- 
artus,  a  city  of  BoBOtia,  and  takes  and  demotislie* 
it  entirely,  iv.  164. 

Lu-cul'lus  commands  the  Roman  fleet  sent  against 
Mithridates,  and  gains  two  great  Victoria  over 
that  prince,  iv.  351 ;  he  is  elected  consul,  and 
changed  with  the  war  against  MiUiridates,  3S7t 
he  obliges  that  prince  to  raise  the  siege  of  Qr- 
xicum,  368;  and  defeats  his  troops,  358,  359: 
he  gains  a  complete  victory  over  him,  359 ;  ana 
obliges  him  to  take  refuge  with  Tlgranes  king  of 
Armenia,  361 ;  he  sends  an  ambassador  to  de- 
mand Mithridates,  ibid. ;  be  regulates  the  affair* 
of  Asia,  ibid.,  &c. ;  he  declares  war  against  Ti- 
granes,  363;  he  besieges  Tigranocerte,  364;  b« 
gains  a  great  victory  over  Tigranes,  366 ;  and 
takes  Tigranocerta,  ibid. ;  he  gains  a  second  vle- 
tory  over  the  joint  forces  of  Mithridates  and  IV 
nranes,  369 ;  his  army  refbses  to  obey  bim,  ibid,  i 
Pomp^  is  sent  to  command  in  his  steady  3fZ]  ; 
LucuUus  returns  to  Rome,  and  receives  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph,  373 ;  his  character,  371 ;  mean* 
which  be  used  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  351. 

Lu-«i-ta'n^■a,  part  of  the  ancient  Spain,  i.  167. 

Lu-ta'ti-us,  consul,  defeats  the  fleet  of  the  Cartba- 
enians,  and  puts  an  end  by  that  victory  to  the 
Punic  war,  L  196. 

Lux'u-ry :  fatal  efiects  of  luxury  among  the  aa< 
cients,  U.  400,  Ate. ;  ahnosf'always  attended  witi 
the  ruhi  of  states,  401. 

Ly'ci-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  38;  it  Is  declared 
free  by  the  Romans,  iv.  197. 

'Ly'ci-das,  Athenian,  is  for  having  the  prt^ioaal  of 
Mardonlus  heard,  it  73;  he  is  stoned,  ibid. 

Ly-cis'cus,  deputy  from  the  Acamanians,  endea- 
vours to  engage  the  Lacedasmonians  in  PhiJin*a 
party,  iii.  433  *^ 

Ly-<cis'Gus,  iStolian,  is  accused  of  having  treated 
those  with  great  cruelty,  who  would  not  e 
the  Romans  against  Perseus,  iv.  196 ;  P. , 
us  acquits  bim,  ibid. 

Ly'con,  Athenian  commander  of  the  Grecian  troopi 
in  tbft  army  of  Pisutbnes.  is  brought  into  tha 
views  of  Tiasaphemes,  whom  he  joins,  ii  168^ 
4ec. 

Ly-cor'tas,  Polybius'  father,  is  sent  ambassador  tnr 
tbfi  Achieans  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv  87 ;  he  to 
elected  general  of  the  Acheans,  ana  avenges 
PbilopcBmen's  deatb,  97 ;  he  is  deputed  a  second 
time  to  Ptolemy,  103. 

Ly-cur'gus,  son  of  Eunoraus,  king  of  Sparta,  go- 
verns the  kingdom  as  guardian  to  Cbarilaus  his 
nephew,  1.  417 ;  endeavours  to  reform  the  gO' 
vemment  of  Sparta,  and  makes  several  voyages 
with  that  view,  ibid. ;  on  Mb  return  be  changes 
the  form  ofthe  government,  418 ;  he  goes  to  Del- 
phos  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  dies  voluntaril^r 
by  abstiining  fnnn  food,  433;  refleetimui  upon 
Lyeuitnis'  death,  434. 

Ly-cur'gusi,  Spartan, corrupts theep^ri, and  causes 
himself  to  be  elected  king  of  Spart^,.  Ui«41&-! 
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I  LydiaiM  coDlraeted  alU- 


fcyd'ft-a,  roontry  oT  Ada  Bfiaor, L  »:  ktaf  of  Lyd- 
ImLflS;  tttenUBetMibjrCTroM^sa:  '^ 
maiMT  ta  whidi  tb  Ly ' 

1«»  oe'M,  UHff  «r  Affot,  L  41S. 
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■galiHC  Ateiaoder  tiMGiMt,  ud  pat  to  dMth, 
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adrainl  byOa  Mecda- 

he  beeauM  vaiy  powerful  with 


(>rfBiCtaeyooiiff«r,«S;  be  beats  the  Atbenlan 
fleet  near  £ptesiu,lbWI.;  btoenTjoT  CalHcrati- 
dae,eeiitloeiiceeedliiB,9M;  be  eommaiMh  the 


flfetof  tbe LaeedBmootam a  eeeood  time,  930; 
~    loue  victoiy  orer  the  Atbeolanii 

^ j,83S;heialraiAtheiie,833;aiid 

'  ebaogee  the  form  of  the  goverament, 
;  Im  raturai  to  Spavta,  and  eendi  thither  be- 


S4:  he  ratume  to  Sparta,  and  eendi  thither  be- 
ftra  Urn  all  the  sold  and  dhrer  taken  froni  the 
OMBy,  IbkL ;  beta  eentto  Athene  to  ro-eetabliah 
the  thfatr  meats,  941 ;  be  eirangeljr  abosee  his 
■owar.  945;  he  sofliers  the  Grecian  clUea  In 
Asia  Minor  lo  oeONcrale  altaie  to  him.  Ibid. ; 
apoD  the  complaint  of  Pbamabasoe  he  Is  re- 
called to  Sparta,  946;  LTsander 

AMilans  into  Asia,  875 ;  he  quan 
m;  and  rsmms  to  Sparta, SH; 


Dompaak 
withhia 


destans  fbr  changlaf  the  socceeslon  to  the  throne, 
Ibid. ;  he  te  UBedbefbreHaUartus,  which  he  was 
«ilnf  to  besiege,  9B3;  some  time  after  his  ^—^ 
tbe  plot  he  had  formed  against  the  two  kl 
discovered,  9BB ;  Lysander's  eharaeter,  SSB, 
be  is  eleeted  one  of  the  ephori  at  Sparta  by  the 
fkvoar  of  Agis,  III.  376 ;  be  endeavoun  to  make 
the  people  recehre  the  ordinances  of  that  exeel- 
lent youogklng,  377. 
liy-ean'dra,  Ptolemy*s  daughter,  marrlee  Agatbo- 
cles  son  of  Lysiroacbus,  iU.  318 ;  after  the  murder 
of  her  husband  she  retires  to  Seleucus.  and  en- 
nges  Urn  to  make  war  against  Lyslmach! 

Ly-sl'a-des,  tyrant  of  MegalopoHs,  renooncee  his 
power  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Aratus,  and 
makee  his  d^  eater  into  the  Achcan  league,  lb. 
373 ;  the  Acbcans  make  him  their  captain-fiMie 
lal  thrso  times  saeoessively,  and  then  expel  him, 
374 ;  he  is  killed  In  batUe,  385b 

Lyi'l-as,  kiasman  of  Antioclras  Epipbanes,  is  made 
governor,  by  that  prince,  of  part  of  bis  domin- 
lons,  and  preceptor  to  AntiochuB  Epiphanes,  iv. 
136 ;  Antiochus  gives  bim  the  command  of  the 
anny  against  the  Jews,  137 ;  he  is  defeated  by 
iudas  Maccabeus,  130  •,  he  possesses  himself  of 
the  regency  dturing  the  minority  of  Antiochus 
Eupator,  SS5 ;  the  gOTomment  of  Ccelosyria  and 
Palestine  Is  given  to  him,  ibid.;  he  is  defeated 

&  Judas  Maocabrns,  99G ;  be  makes  peace  with 
!  Jews,  987 ;  he  Is  delivered  up  to  Demc 
Soter,  who  puts  him  to  death,  931. 

Lys'i-as,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  de- 
feated the  Lacedcrooniaos  near  the  islands  Argi^ 
nusB,  and  at  bis  return  was  condemned  to  die, 
U.990,2». 

I^i-as  of  Syracuse,  Greek  orator,  goes  to  aetde  at 
Tburinm,  iL  141 ;  he  raises  five  hundred  men  to 
aid  the  Athenians  against  the  tvrants,  943 1  he 
carriee  Socrates'  discount  for  bis  defei 


character  of  Lysias'  style,  315. 


I  defence,  314 


Lys^i-cles  commands  the  Atbenian  army  atCbero- 

Iv.  37.' 
I'a-obus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains :  pro- 


^1 


nea  and  is  defeated  by  Philip,  iU.  2 
ofT" 


f  Thrace,  iv.  37. 


n-ma'cbi-a,  a  city 
,  sim'a-obus,  one  of  <,.«••..»«.  »  v^mhu.  ,  y,^ 
vlnera  wUch  iUl  to  him  after  Alexander's  death, 
itL  390;  he  enters  into  a  leacue  with  Ptolemy 


Meray 
treaty' 4>f|MBi^tetwmlboM  ■    ' 


leacue  i 
against/ 
tboaepri 


onus,  901 
SwUohi 


1^^ 

iasmedlaiely  brehen,  973 ;  L|sliaai  bus,  Plolety, 
Caasander  and  Beteofeas,  againet  Antifonas  and 
I>eaie«rius,906;  they  divide  Alexander's  empire 
among  them,  ibid. ;  alliance  of  Lyatanachas  with 
Ptolemy,  9W ;  be  takee  Haeedonia  ftom  Deme- 
trius, 3KI;  and  divides  it  with  Pyrrbas,  304;  be 
obliges  Pyrrbus  soon  after  to  quit  H,  365 ;  Iw 
marebes  airainst  Beteoous,  gives  Urn  batHe,  and 
is  killed,  3i». 

Ly-sim'a-^us,  Alexander's  preeeptor,  aecoBna- 
nies  that  prince  hi  bisexpedMew,  fU.  113L 

Ly-si-meli-a,  a  mareb  near  Syracuse,  ii.  191. 

MA 

Mac'ca-bees,  martyrdom  of  tbem,  iv.  133. 

Ma-co-do'ni-a,  Macedonians,  kingdom  of  Greece, 
L  408;  origin  of  the  Uaoedonians,  410;  com- 
mMconent  d  their  empire,  414 ;  kings  before 
PhUip.  iii.  30 ;  reign  of  Philip,  32,  tee. ;  of  bis 
son  Alexmder,  fit;  Alexander's  siMcessotv  who 
reigned  in  Macedonia:  Casninder, 296^  PbHfp 
his  son,  S99 ;  Demetrius  PoliooerteB,  309;  Pyr- 
rbas, 303;  Lyshuacbos,  305;  Selenens,  319; 
Ptolemy  Cerauaus,  380;  Soetbencs,  389;  Ad- 
tlgonns  Gooatus,  384 ;  Demetrius  son  of  Antigo- 
nos,  300 ;  Antigonus  Doeon,  383;  Philip  son  of 
Demetrins,  397;  Peraeus,  iv.  119;  Macedonia  is 
declared  free  by  the  Romans,  iv.  190;  and  some 
time  after  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  910w 

M»«han'l-das  becomes  tyrant  of  fi^rta,  iii.  434 1 
en^vours  to  subjsct  Peloponnesus,  447 ;  PMii>- 
peemen  marches  against  bim,  ibido ;  Macbanldaa 
is  defbated  and  killed  in  batHe,  448. 

Ma-da'tbes,  gcvernor  of  the  country  of  Uif  Uziifor 
Darius,  reftisee  to  surrender  to  Alexmder,  iii. 
144 ;  that  uince  subdues  and  forgiven  hin»,  ibid. 

Mc-ce'nas,  favourite  of  Angustae,  and  patron  of 
the  learned,  11. 136. 

Ma'gas,  governor  of  Cvrenaica  and  Libya,  TeT<rits 
against  Ptolemy  Pblladelpbns,  and  causes  hint- 
self  to  be  declared  king  of  those  provinces,  iii. 
348 ;  be  causes  overtures  of  accommodation  to 
be  made  to  tbat  prince,  and  dies  duiii«  the  nego- 
tintion,  351. 

Ma'fias  put  to  death  by  hie  brother  Ptolemy  PtaiIo> 
pator,iii.405. 

Ma'gl,  directors  of  the  wotAlp  of  the  Pemiani,  L 
396 ;  their  religion,  397. 

Ma'gis-trate,  duty  of  a  magistrate,  iv.  337. 

Mag-ne'sia, cHy  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  9B; 
Artaxerxes  givee  the  revenuee  of  it  to  Themlato* 
cles,  ii.  100. 

Ma'go,  Canbaglnian  general,  is  sent  into  Sfdlyto 
make  war  against  Dloi^^s  the  elder,  ii.  979; 
after  various  efforts  be  concludes  a  peace  wllh 
that  tyrant,  383 ;  Umcs  his  Hfe  In  battle,  i.  ITS. 

Ma'go,  the  former's  son,  commands  the  army  of 
the  Oaithaginians  in  Sicily,  and  gains  a  great 
victory  over  Dionyslus  the  elder,  1. 176 ;  the  Car- 
thaginians place  him  at  the  head  of  their  troopa 
in  Sicily  ngainst  Dionysius  tbe  younger,  177; 
he  sbanuefuUy  abandons  the  conquest  of  Sicily, 
ibid. ;  he  returns  to  Carthage,  and  UOs  fabnself 
through  despahr,  ii.  418. 

Ma'go,  Carthaginian  general,  is  placed  at  the  bead 
of  tbe  fieet  sent  to  aid  the  Romans  against  Pyr- 
rbus, 1. 184 ;  he  goes  to  Pyrrbus  in  order  to  eonad 
his  designs  in  respect  to  Sicily,  ibid.,  185. 

Ma'go,  Hannibal's  brother,  carries  the  news  of  thai 
general's  victory  over  tbe  Romana  at  tho  battle 
of  Cannc  to  Carthage,  i.  S94. 

Ma'go,  Carthaginian  fenend,  taknr  priaoMr  tit 
Sardinia,  i.  927. 

Ma-go'sa,  city  of  India,  besieied  and  taken  by  Ai* 
eitander,  iii.  180. 

Ma-bar'biri.  CaitiiagiBlMi  oflleer,  adviaee  HanAal 


MB 


toma<«lidir6etlar  toBome^aAv  tbt  battie  of 
CuuMB,L933. 
llft-lKNB'ei:  vulgar  report  eoneemtug  Ilia  tombi  iU. 

Mai'li,  paople  of  India,  their  war  witb  Alezaader, 
iii.  193 ;  Uwy  Buhmlt  to  that  prineo,  103. 

daaa,  people  origiBally  of  Italjr,  teiae  Ma»- 
,  i  J86;  <tefoated  bjr  PyxKhiis,iil.337;  a 
diyJaion  among  them  occaaiooa  the  firat  Punic 
war,  i.  186,  iv.  311. 

Mft-naa'aeh,  king  of  Judah,  ii  put  in  cbaina  1^  the 
generals  of  Eearhaddon,  and  carried  captive  to 

,  Babylon,  L9B«:obtainBhiaUbert]r  and  letuma  to 
Jerusalem,  ibid. 

Mtti-ci'ana  (L.)  the  aonml,  Piso's 
gages  raidily  in  a  post,  from  whence  Scipio 
pUy  extricates  him,  L  354.    > 

Man'da-na,daughterof  Astjrageskingof  the  Modes, 
is  given  in  marriage  to  Cambyaes  king  of  Pei^ 
sia,  L  306 ;  she  goes  to  Media,  and  carries  her 
son  Gyrus  with  lier,  300 ;  she  returns  into  Perria, 
311. 

Bian'da-nis,  an  Indian  pbilosopber,  refiisea  to  ae- 
eompaiqr  Alexander,  liL  180. 

lian^roc'li-des,  young  Spartan,  supprnts  the  party 
of  Lysander  the  epborus,  through  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  iii.  377. 

Ma-ne'thon,  Egyptian  priest,  aatlunr  of  the  history 
of  the  Dynasties  of  Egypt,  i.  138. 

Bfa'ni-a,  wife  of  Zenis,  governs  i^lia,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  with  admirable  conduct, 
ii  370 ;  she  is  assassinated,  with  her  son,  by  Mi- 
dlas  her  son-fai-law,  271. 

Ma-nil'i-ns  (M.)  consul,  is  sent  against  Carthage 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  i.  340. 

Ma-nii'i-ns,  tribune  of  the  people,  prepares  a  de- 
cree for  app(^tinc  Pompey  to  command  the  ar- 
mies  against  the  longs  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
iv.  304,  305. 

M a'ni-us  (Curius,)  consul,  defeata  Pyrrhus,  and 
ohUgeehim  to  quit  Italy,  iii.  380. 

Ma'ni-us  (Aquilius,)  eoneul,  ends  the  wnr  with 
AristoaioDS,  iv.  346;  and  enters  Borne  in  tri- 
nniph,  ibid. 

Maa'U-us  fL.)  is  appointed  consul  with  Regulus, 
1.  188;  they  Jointly  gain  a  great  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  near  Ecnome  in  Sicily,  ibid.;  they 
go  to  Africa,  ibid. ;  Manlins  is  recalled,  ibid. 

Man-ti-ns'a,  city  of  Arcadia,  famous  for  the  vic- 
tory of  Epaminondas  over  the  Lacedicaionians, 
aad  for  that  of  PhUopasmen  over  Ma^haoidas 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  iii.  447. 

>lar-a-can'da,  capital  of  Sogdiana,  submits  to  Al- 
exander, iii.  16.^ 

Mar'aHhon,  small  city  of  Attica,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  tbe  Athenians  over  the  Persians,  ii. 
338. 

Mar-ceflns  (M.)  consul,  is  sent  hsto  Sicily  to  ap- 
pease the  troubles  there,  iv.  324 ;  actions  of  Mar- 
cellus  in  Sicily,  335 ;  be  forms  tbe  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse, 338 ;  the  considerable  loss  of  men  and  ships 
by  the  dreadful  machines  of  Archimedes,  obliges 
him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  3!28;  he 
undertakes  several  expeditions  in  Sicily.  330 ; 
he  makes  himself  master  of  Syracuse  by  means 
of  his  intelligence  in  it,  330;  he- abandons  tbe 
city  to  be  plundered,  333 ;  honours  which  he  pays 
to  the  memory  of  Archimedes,  ibid. ;  Marcellos, 
at  first  as  prsetor,  and  irfterwcunds  as  consul, 
gains  several  advantages  over  Hannibal,  1 387. 

Mar'ci-iis  (U.)  Roman  knight,  preserves  Spain  by 
bis  valour,  i.  2*28. 

Mav'ci-us,  ambassador  of  the  Romans  in  Oreece, 
has  an  interview  with  Perseus  near  tbe  river 
Feneus,  iv.  154 ;  he  returns  to  Rome,  155 ;  he  is 
■ent  again  hito  Greece,  to  regulate  affaua  there, 
156. 

Ifai'd  na  (PMlipiNia  CL)  cmaul,  charged  with  tbe 
wat  against  Peneus,  iv.  166;  advancea  toward 


Macedewia,  ibid. ;  which  ha  penetrates  imo,  and 
takea  several  cities  there,  168,  Itc 

MaiHki'ni'ns,  son-in-law  of  Darius,  enters  Maee- 
donia,  ii.  33;  his  ill  success  obliges  Darius  to 
recall  him,  ibid  pennades  Zerxea  to  invade 
Greece,  4(7;  Xerxes  chooses  him  one  of  his  gene* 
rals, 55;  and  leaves  him  with  a  nimerous  army 
to  reduce  Oreece,  60 ;  makes  advantageous  offen 
to  the  Athenians,  73;  enters  Athens  and  burna 
it,  ibid. ;  defeated  and  killed  at  Plates,  76. 

Mare  of  Phidolas,  1.57. 

Mft-ro-BA'a,  city  of  Thrace ;  enicl  treatoMnt  of  ita 
uihabltanta  by  Phittp,  iv.  03. 

Mar'ri-agea,  laws  ooncemhig  theaa  taMtitoied  at 
Athens  and  Sparta,  i.  435. 

M»>ri-am'ne,  marriea  Herod  tbe  Iduiaean,  iv.  380. 

Jlla'rt-us,  lieutenant  under  Meletlus,  supplants  tlmt 
geoferai,  and  causes  himself  to  be  appointed  gene- 
ral, for  tevmiaatiM;  the  war  with  Jugui'tLa,  i. 
300,  whom  he  gets  mto  his  hands,  and  makeb  an 
athMtrii      "    '^" 


triumph,  ibid. 
Ma'rI-tta  (MO  eent  to  the  aid  of  Mithridatea,  iv.  356 ; 
taken  by  LncnUus,  and  put  fo  death,  356 
ar'seil-li-ans;  their  embaasy  to  Rome,  iv.  305; 
their  origin,  ibU. ;  they  settle  hi  Gaul,  ibid. ;  wis- 
dom of  their  government,  306,  307 ;  attachment 
to  the  Romans,  308 ;  obtun  grace  for  Phoca;a, 


marries  Sophonisba,  and  poisons  her,  4. 345 ;  con* 
teats  between  him  and  the  Carthaginians,  whom 
he  defeats  in  battle,  ibid. ;  at  his  death  appointa 
Sdpio  iEmilianus  guardian  of  his  children,  335. 

Ma-sis'tus,  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa,  is  one  of  the 
six  commanders  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  ii.  56 ; 
tragical  death  of  him  and  his  clnldren,  83. 

Mas'si-va,  Numidian  prince,  is  murdered  in  tha 
midst  of  Rome  by  Jugurtha's  orders,  i.  367. 

Mas-tan'a-bal,  Maaf'iiissa's  son,  shares  tbe  kingdom 
of  NumUlia  with  his  two  hrothen,  i.  364. 

Mat-ta-ni'ah  is  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Judah, 
in  the  room  ot  his  ne]diew  Jechoniah,  i.  380. 

Mat-ta-thi'as,  Jew,  refuses  to  obey  Antiochus,  iv. 
133 ;  retires  with  his  fkmDy  to  avoid  the  persecu* 
tiun,  ibid. ;  hU  death,  135. 

Ma'tho,  in  concert  with  Spendiua,  causes  the  mer> 
canaries  to  revolt  against  the  Carthaginians,  i 
100 ;  he  is  placed  at  their  head,  iUd. ;  takes  Han- 
nibal prisoner,  and  causes  him  to  be  hanged  up 
in  the  room  of  Spendiua,  301 ;  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians  and  executed,  303. 

Mau'so-lns,  king  of  Caria^ters  into  a  conspiracy 
a«;ainst  Artaxerxes,  ii.  461 ;  he  subjects  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  the  people  of  Cos,  iii.  13 ;  his  death , 
honour  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  wife,  ibid. 

Ma-ze'us,  governor  of  Memphis  for  Darius,  aban- 
dons tliat  city  to  Alexander,  iiL  130 ;  commands 
the  horse  for  Darius  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  138 ; 
surrenders  himself  and  the  city  of  Babjrlon  to 
Alexander,  140 ;  who  gives  him  the  government 
of  Bshylonia,  141. 

Maz'nis,  Macedonian  lord,  is  appointed  governor 
of  tbe  citadel  of  Susa  by  Alexander,  iii.  143. 

Meate:  public  ones  instituted  at  Crete  and  Sparta, 
i.  410,11.337. 

Me-de'a,  her  means  to  eaeape  the  pursuit  of  her 
father,  iv.  350, 4cc. 

Medea,  ancient  peo]de  of  Asia,  Inhabldng  Media, 
i.  393 ;  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Modes,  803, 
204 ;  empires  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  united, 
i.  350;  revolt  of  tbe  Modes  against  Darius  No- 
thus,  ii.  170 ;  that  mince  oM^cs  them  to  return 
to  their  dn^ ,  ibid.;  manners  of  tbe  Modes,  i. 
300 ;  manner  in  wliich  they  contracted  afflanees, 
307. 

Me'dl-a,  Mngdom  of  Upper  or  Greater  Asia,  i.  97 ; 
description  of  that  kingdom  Iv  FotyUtw,  UL  4S1 
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Moa'a-nen:*  erected  bf  the  eaeieBiB  for  llioee  who 
died  for  ibi^ir  eountrr,  li.  41, 61 ;  what  Uad  at 
DHmaaeiita  Um  ohMiitarafale,  134. 

Uo-if^  dty  of  tHclly.  L  I». 

Miim'mlee,orBimt<119* 

Mnn'ml-ue,  eonral,  li  etafted  wMI  the  war  la 
Aebaia,  Iv.  9U ;  defaata  tlw  AehmuM,  tl4 ;  take* 
Corinth,  and  deaollrtiee  U.  Ibkt ;  praeenree  the 
statae  of  PbUopaoMa,  916 ;  budMntereetodoeei, 
Ibid. ;  emera  Bome  la  triainph,  S17  ;  foee  on  an 
•mbaaqr  Into  EffpL  Asia,  and  OnMee,  9ia 

Mtt-re'na  eomaand*  the  left  wing  » 
at  the  battle  of  Cberomea,  iv.  Ml ; 


iOraeeef  912 

atofSjrlla^eanny 
9 ;  BjrUa,  on  eet- 
r  oat  for  Hime,  learef  him  the  government  of 
Aala,  3M ;  he  makee  war  agatnat  MUthridatea, 
3SS ;  and  ie  defeated,  Ibid. ;  but  recelTea  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triumph,  IMd. 
Mu-M'um :  academy  of  the  teamed,  Inetttated 
under  that  name  at  Atexandrta,  ill.  309 ;  descrip- 


tion of  that  building  called  Muaaum,  309. 
fu-d-can'ut,  Indian  prteee ;  Mibjected*" 
der,  Ul.  105. 


Mu'ile-  to  what  partectloa  carried  by  tba  aadenta, 

I.  389 ;  conniJered  by  the  Oreeka  an  eaaentfal 
part  In  the  education  of  youth,  il.3S;  Oieatreof 
muaic  at  Atbciia,  U.  119 ;  priae  of  ranalc  inadtu- 
ted  at  the  feaat  of  Panathenea  by  Periclea,  I. 
31. 

Mjrc'a-le,  promontory  of  Ionia,  where  the  Oreeka 

obtain  a  fomova  viciory  onr  the  Perriaaa,  ii. 

86. 
If  yc-e'n^  dty  of  Argoa,  L  419 ;  kla«i  of  MyoeoB, 

ibid. 
Mye-e-rl'noa,  kingof  Kgypt,  i.  136 ;  mUdneH  of  Ua 

reign,  Ibid? 
Myr  on,  Athenian  aeutptor,  i.  SO. 
Ify-ron'l-dea,  general  of  the  Athenlaaa,  defoata  the 

Spartana  nearTanagra  in  Btmtla.  II.  IIS. 
Uyr'to,  auppoaed  aecond  wife  of  Bocratea,  tt 

whom  be  nad  muehto  aoff  r  II.  304. 
llyacfriua,  Achcaa  geuerul  founder  of  Crotoaa, 

II.  140. 

Ifya'te-rlea:  foaataof  the  ieaa  and  greater  myate- 
ri«M,  celebrated'at  AtheM  in  Imioar  of  Cerea 
Elcualna,  L  33. 

HA 

Na  har-xa'nea,  general  of  the  horae  in  the  army  of 
Darloa,  perpetratea  a  horrible  crime  npon  tbe 

rpraon  of  that  prince,  ill.  148 ;  he  retiree  into 
lyrcania,  149 ;  be  aurrendera  himaelf  to  Alex- 
ander upon  hia  promiae,  154. 

Na'bis  makea  himself  tyrant  of  Sparta,  !▼.  450 ;  in- 
stancea  of  his  avarice  and  cruelty,  96, 450, 451 ; 
Philip  puta  Argoa  into  hIa  handa  by  way  of  de- 
posit, 98 :  Nabia  declarea  for  tbe  Romans  against 
that  prince.  97 ;  the  Romans  declare  war  against 
him,  40 ;  <4.  Flaminiua  marcher  againat  him, 
ibid. ;  besieges  him  in  Sparta,  41 ;  obliges  htm  to 
demand  peace,  43 ;  and  grants  it  him,  ibid. ;  Na- 
bis  breaks  the  treaty,  47 ;  he  Is  defeated  bv  Phi- 
lopoemen,  SO ;  and  obliged  to  shut  himaelf  up  in 
Sparta,  IbM. ;  he  is  kilted,  53. 

Nab'O-naa'sar,  or  Bere-sis,  king  of  Babylon,  1. 384. 

J<7ab-o-po-las'sar,  king  of  Babylon,  tolna  with  Cy- 
axares  king  of  Media,  besieges  and  entirelv  ruins 
Nineveh,  i.  287 ;  be  associates  his  son  Nebucho- 
donosor  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sends  Mm 
at  the  bead  of  an  army  against  Nechao,  ibid.;  his 
death,  ibid. 

Naph'tba,  kind  of  bitumen  very  comlmsttble,  iii. 
140. 

Kar-a-va'sns.  Nnnildian  ford,  joins  Barca  in  the 
war  with  tlie  mercenaries,  L  900. 

Favy,  naval  aflTalrs  of  the  ancient-t,  IL  359. 

Kan-pM/tum»  eity  of  ^tolla,  i.  40^ ;  taken  by  Aci- 
4ue,tT.  61,  '    - 


Naz'oa,  island,  one  of  the  CycMes,  tt.  9B;  aat»- 
tiofl  there  oeeaskma  the  revek  of  the  loaiana 
agaJmt  Dariua,  IbM. 

Ne-ap'o-lie,  qoaner  of  tiM  e^v  ofgyracwaa  ao  cal- 
-Bd,U.]91. 

Ne-ar'chus.  officer  of  Atexaader.  avrveya  die  eoial 
from  the  tndtts  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  Peraiangalph, 
lit  197 ;  he  sueoeeda  in  Ms  eolerprise,  ibid. 

Neb'o-ciiod-o  m/aor  I.  or  Saoadochlnua,  king  ef 
Nhteveh,  1. 987 ;  attacked  by  Phraortea  king  of 
the  Uedcs,  996;  whom  he  defoata  mid  puis  ta 
death,  987,  S96 ;  aenda  Holofemea,  with  a  pow- 
erful anny  lo  reveiwe  him  upon  the  people  who 
had  refused  him  aid,  ibkL ;  entire  defeat  of  his 


Neb^n-ehod-o-M/aorll.  te  aoaodatod  In  the  smpire 
of  Assyria  by  Nabopolassar,  i.987, 149;  defoata 
Nechao,  and  oonquera  Syria  and  Pale&tiae,  988: 
tafcca  Jerusalem,  makea  bimaeff  master  of  it,  and 
carriea  away  a  great  number  of  Jews  to  Babylon, 
Ibid. ;  reicna  atene  afler  the  death  of  bis  fatiicr, 
ibid. ;  his  first  dream,  marches  against  Jerusalem, 
takes  it,  and  takes  away  all  its  treasures,  989;  de- 
feats the  army  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  retuma 
to  Jerusalem,  and  demoUabes  its  foitliicatk>&s, 
144, 989;  beelegef  Tyre,  and  takes  it,  990;  be 
makes  himself  master  of  Egypt,  where  he  takes 
great  spoils,  Ms  seccnd  dream,  990 ;  be  is  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  beast  :  91 ;  be  recovers  bia 
former  ahape,  re-aaeanda  the  throne,  and  diea, 
ibid. 

Ne-cha'o,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  141 ;  be  undertakes  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  Nite  and  tbe 
Red  Sea,  Ibid. ;  abte  navigators  by  bis  order  un- 
dertake to  sail  round  Africa,  and  happily  eflfect 
it,  ibid. ;  marches  against  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes  to  nut  a  stop  to  their  procress,  ibid. ;  de 
feats  Josiab  king  oi  Judah,  who  opposed  Ida 
march,  ibid. ;  beata  the  Babyloniana,  takea  Cm^ 
ehemish,  and  returns  into  Ms  kingdom,  149  ;  <m 
his  way  he  goes  to  Jerusalem,  deprives  Jehoabaa 
of  the  crown,  and  gives  it  to  Jeholakim,  iUd. ; 
conquered  by  Nebuchodonoeor,  who  retakes  Cai- 
chemish,  987 ;  his  death,  149. 

Nec-ta-ne1>is  is  placed  by  ttie  revoHed  Bmtlans 
upon  tbe  throne  of  Egypt  in  the  rocHn  of  Tacbos, 
li.  9G0 ;  he  is  supported  by  Agesilaue,  Ibid. ;  by 
bis  aid  he  reduces  the  party  of  the  prince  of  Men- 
des,  iUd.;  not  being  able  to  defend  Mmself  against 
Ochus,  he  escapes  into  Ediiopia,  from  whence 
be  never  returns,  iii.  18. 

Ne-he-mi'ah.  Jew,  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes,  ob- 
tains permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
rebuild  its  fortiflcations,  B.  109;  he  acquits  bbn^ 
self  of  his  commission  with  incredible  zeal,  ibid. 

Ne'Ie-us  of  Scepsis,  to  whom  Theojriirastns  had 
left  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Iv.  354. 

Ne-me'a,  games  instituted  near  that  dty,  i.  44. 

Ne'o-Ias,  brother  of  Malo  and  Alexander,  brings 
the  latter  the  news  of  Malo*s  d^eat  by  Ant^o- 
chus,  and  then  kills  himself  through  dea«^'t  /ti, 
409. 

Ne-op-tore-mus,  one  of  Atexander*8  captains,  pro 
vinces  that  foil  to  him  after  the  deadi  of  tiial 
prince,  ill.  939 ;  he  Joins  Antipater  and  Cratems 
atrainst  Perdir«as  and  Eumenes,  843 ;  he  marches 
with  CrateroB  tgainst  tbe  latter,  ibid. :  is  killed 
in  a  battle,  ibid. ;  character  of  Neoptolemus,  942. 

Ne-op-tci'e-mus,  uncle  of  Pyrrhus,  reigns  in  Epiras 
in  his  nephew's  place,  i.  94 ;  Pyrrhus  cauaea  him 
to  be  killed,  95. 

Ne-op-tore-mus,  Greek  poet,  iii.  70. 

rf  er-i-gfis'sor,  conspires  against  Evibnerodach  Mng 
of  AiBsyrfa,  and  relans  in  Ma  stead,  L  991 ;  he 
makes  war  against  the  Medes,  and  te  killed  la  a 
battle,  319. 

Ne'ro  (C.  Clandtus,)  consul,  quits  Ms  provhwe,  and 
makes  haste  to  Join  his  colleague.  In  order  la 
their  attacking  Asdrubal.  i.  89% 
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Kfl  vi-ut,  UomMn  oOkar,  suriiriaM  Plillip*t  oaiapi 
near  Appoltonia  In  the  night,  lit  430. 

Mi-can'dor  ie  deputed  by  the  iStoliaoa  to  PbiUp,  If. 
46 ;  be  endeavoun  to  engage  that  prince  to  Join  I 
Antiochui  against  the  Romans,  Ihid. 

Nl-«a'uor,  oAcer  in  Alexander's  amy :  rash  koUL-  < 
neas  which  costs  him  his  life,  iit  1^  i 

Mi-ca'nor,  Canander's  brother,  is  put  to  death  hy 
Qylmpias,  iU.  S57. 

Ni-ea'aor,  governor  of  Media,  anrprisod  in  his  camp 

aSeleucus,  and  obliged  to  liy,  iii.  S71;  he  js 
iedinabatae,2es. 

Ni-ca'nor,  oOicer  of  Beleucns  Gerauniu,  poisons 
him)  liL  300 ;  and  is  put  to  death  by  Acheus,  ibid. 

NiH»'nor,  lieuteoaat-generai  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nea,  marches  against  the  Jews,  and  is  defeated 
lOf  Jvdas  Maccabeus,  iv.  137,  138 ;  Demetrius 
Boter  sends  him  with  an  army  into  Judea  to  aa- 
■iat  Alcimus,  331 ;  and  is  UUed  in  baiUe,  ibid. 

Nl-csa'a,  built  by  Alexander,  where  he  had  de- 
feated Porufl,  m.  186 

Nle'tsna,  general  of  tie  Athenians,  makes  them 
eoBcIude  a  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians,  h. 
n5;^oppoaes  the  war  of  Sicily  in  vain,  163;  he 
la  appomted  general  with  Lamachus  and  Aid- 
Maoo,  ibid. ;  his  conduct  on  anriving  in  Sicily, 
187 ;  aner  some  expeditions,  be  forms  the  siege 
of  Syracuse,  ISM ;  the  city  is  reduced  to  extremi- 
tias,  106 ;  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  changes  the 
face  of  aflfhim,  ibid. ;  Nieias  writes  to  the  Athe- 
ism the  state  of  his  condition,  and  to  demand  a 
niaforcement,  198;  two  colleagues  are  ai^tointed 
lilm,  190 ;  they  comtpel  htm  to  engage  in  a  sea- 
light,  in  which  he  is  defeated,  905 ;  as  is  also  his 
land  army,  Ibid. ;  he  haaanta  another  sea^ght, 
•nd  Is  again  defeated,  305, 906;  be  determines  to 
retire  by  land,  307 ;  be  is  reduced  to  surrender  at 
itscracioof  906;  he  iscoadeoiaed  to  die,  and  exe- 
cuted, 900. 

Nte  1-aa,  treasurer  to  Petsens,  throws  theifeasBies 
m  fSimu  into  the  sea  by  bistirotfr,  iv.-lSO ;  y£!; 
for  that  act,  he  is  pot  to  death,  ibid. 

Vre^HOes.  son  of  Bvagoras  of  SalamlB,  11. 496 ;  his 
admirable  character,  ibid. 

Jfl'eo-clea,  king  of  Paphoa,  anboilta  to  Ptnteaqr,  HI. 
900:  he  makes  an  altianoe  aseredy  with  Antifo- 
nua,  and  kUIs  himself,  ibid. 

Nf  eo-ciea,  tyiant  of  SIcyon,  expelled  by  Antmh 
ill.  36S. 

IVl-«o^ge-nee,  fa  whose  house  TbeayatDelea  reaidea 
at  iEgea,  supplies  his  guest  with  the  moans  of 
coing  to  the  court  of  Persia  hi  safety,  11. 06,  00. 

ttf^o-m'ns,  one  of  Ptolemy*s  generals,  reftnea  to 
dcaert  with  Theodotua,  aad  contlnaea  to  adhere 
to  Ptoleiny,  lit.  406. 

m-eo^'oa,  venetableold  man,  pleadB  in  behalf  of 
the  Athenian  generals,  ii.  900. 

Ni-eom'e-dea  1.  king  of  Btthyaia,  buHda  MIcobm- 
dia,i.03. 

NVeom'e-dea  n.  aen  of  Pruslas  king  of  BItfaynia, 
goes  to  Rome,  iv.  904;  he  hIHa  bfe  father,  who 
had  given  orders  to  kiH  him,  and  reigns khia 
■teaoTlbld. ;  sets  up  a  cblld  under  the  naoM  of 
Ariarathes,  aad  causes  the  kh^gdom  of  Cappado- 
da  to  be  demanded  for  Urn  of  the  Ronana,  364, 
341 ;  hit  death,  34SL 

m>com'e-des  m.  ascends  the  throne  of  Bithyniaj 
and  Is  dethroned  by  MMhrldates,  but  reinstated 

S'  the  Romans,  It.  348,  Itc. ;  again  expelled  by 
ithridatea,  344 ;  Sylla  reeonefies  hha  with  Mlth- 
ridates,  who  restores  him  hli  dominions,  3S3 ; 
NIcomedes,  In  gratitade,  at  his  death,  leaves  the 
Roman  people  his  heirs,  96B,  356. 
IVyeoa,  atnleta,  adventure  Oat  happened  to  hla 

atatue,  11. 410. 
KlHCos'tra-tiia,  of  AifOf^  feneral  fat  ihe  amy  o# 

ivpopf  ofAa- 


l-cos'tra-tiM,  of  Aifoa,  feneral  fai 
Oehns,  In  Egypt,  IU- 17. 
1-eoe'tra-tua,  Acheaa,  defeata  tie 


jH-eoe'tra-tua, 


NHsi'Qa,  son  it  Codfua,  aetttea  la  Aala  Minor,  k 

Nile,  river  of  AfHca ;  its  sources,  L  103 ;  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  iUd. ;  cansca  of  its  inundation,  104;. 
time  that  its  inundation  continues,  ibid. ;  mea- 
sure or  depth  of  its  inuudatiou,  ibid. ;  canals  of 
tlie  Nile,  105;  doi^le  pro^^ct  occasioned  by  the 
Nile,  107;  canal  of  communication  between  tha 
two  seas  by  the  NUe.  ibid. 

Nim'rod,  founder  of  the  Aseyriau  empire,  1.  2T2; 
history  confounds  him  with  his  son  Nisus,  ibid.* 
the  Scripture  placea  him  very  near  Abraham,  foi 
what  reason,  373. 

Nia'e-veh.  city  of  Assyria,  its  foundation,  i.  S73  j 
description  of  that  city,  ibid. :  kings  of  Nineveh 
384;  its  destruction,  387. 

Ni'nus,  kiiig  of  Anyria,  often  confounded  with 
Nimrod,  i.  373 ;  builds  Nineveh,  374 ;  conquers 
the  BactriaoB,  marries  Semiramis,  has  a  sor  by 
her,  and  dies  soon  after,  ibid. 

NinV-as,  son  of  Ninus,  reigns  in  Assyria,  L  381; 
e&minacy  and  sloth  of  that  prince.  Ibid. 

Ni-toc'ris,  queen  of  Babylon,  L  301 ;  inscription  on 
her  tomb,  308. 

No-am'mon,  famous  city  of  Egypt,  1. 138. 

No'mi,  or  governments  of  Eeyitt,  i.  97. 

Nu-mid'i-ans,  people  of  Africa,  whose  prindpsl 
torce  jconsisted  in  cavalry,  L  244. 

Nyp'si-us.  general  of  Dioaysius  the  younger,  ra- 
beves  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  cloeely  besieged  by 
the  Syracusaas,  ^  405 ;  he  bums  and  plunders 
part  of  the  city  of  Syracuae,  406 ;  IMonysius  drives 
aim  out  of  Syracuse,  of  which  he  had  made  him 
self  master,  413. 

Ny^sa^adty  of  India,  aiqipeaed  to  be  built  by  Baa 
chus,  la  honour  of  his  nurse,  ill.  179. 

Nys'sa,  sistor  of  Mithridates,  fails  into  the  hands  of 
LucuUMSiiv.aOO. 

OB 

Obe'di-enee:  tttodel  of  it  in  the  Spartan  yontfa,  L 
481, 427:  oMana  for  obtaining  vebmtanr obeA- 
enee,  L  313. 

Ob'fr4iska  of  ^ypt,4. 90. 

cyefaa,  alater  ofOehaa,  la  b 
iM.7. 

(ychua  takes  the  name  of  Dariua,  ftom  having  put 
a  stop  to  the  Insolence  of  SmenHs  the  Maglan. 
U.O.    BeeDarinsI. 

(Xebus,  son  of  Artaxencea  'LoBgimaana,  marebea 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army  against  Sogdianus^ 
ii.  167;  whom  be  takes  and  puts  to  death,  166; 
he  ascends  the  throne  of  Penta,  aad  channs  hla 
name  fkom  Oehua  to  Darioa, ibid.-*0eeDaiitta 
Notbty. 

(ycbus,  son  of  Artaxerasa  Mneaaon,  oaena  bis  way 
to  tha  enpiro  by  the  mbider  of  bis  brother,  il 
469;  he  asomda  the  throne  of  Perehi,  and  taaea 
the  name  of  Artaxerxea,  iU.  7 ;  eruehiea  which 
'    oommlt8,ibUU; 


boa,  la  boried  aliva  by  Uavder, 


•tOorintliilT.ai, 


Ptacanleia,  15.  4fcc ;  Oyprua,  ibid. ;  and 

18;  he  abandona  Irimaelf  to  pleaauiea,  10  ;^pol- 

aonad  by  Bagoaa,  iUd. 

Oe-ta'vl-a,  widow  of  Maredloa,  and  alator  ef  young 
Ccaar,  marrlea  Antony,  iv.  398 ;  ahe  leavea  Roma 
to  go  to  him,  and  arrlvea  at  Athena,  390 ;  Antony 
fbrbida  her  to  come  any  fhrther,  and  she  returns 
toRome,  ibid ;  alTront  wbkh  dw  recelvea  from 
Antony,  409. 

Oe-ta'vi-ua  (Cn.)  pnetor,  commands  the  Roman 
fleet  against  Peiseos.  lv.l7S,  174, 176,185;  meaaa 
which  be  usee  to  make  that  prineeauit  the  island 
of  Samotbrada,  wtalah  waadeeawd  aaaeredand 
InvtolaMe  asylum,  185 ;  Perseus  puts  himself  into 
bis  hands,  186 )  Oetavtoatvcelvea  tbe  hoaonr  of 
a  triumph,  108 ;  he  Is  sent  into  Syria  i^anibassa 

1    dor,390;  wherehehimurderediS30:  theaemila 

'    •not  ft  status  to  hbOtibtd. 
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Ot'ta  yI-m,  dM  Ifaimnint  of  Ctiiw,  oidMYoan 
ill  ▼•Id  to  coMolo  Uiu  flur  hit  defeat,  iv  989 ;  iu 
hit  inivmew  witli  BuraiM,  ho  It  UUcd,  M. 

O  de'oii,  dieufc  of  aiuaie,  119. 

<S-lM'ret,  DaiiiM*  groom,  to  wbon  hjr  addiCM  be 
•ecun*  tiM  crown  of  Penia,  i.  368. 

<B-b«'aai,Femlaalocd,  cnielljruaed  byDarlu*,!!. 
S3. 

O'll-gar-efay,  wtat  tt  It,  i.  07. 

(M-tba'ccs,  Uog  of  Coklili,  It  oubducd  by  Panpey, 
and  aervM  as  aa  ornament  In  bii  triumpli,  iv. 
381. 

O-lf m'pl-ada,  tMr  epoch,  L  413. 

O  lyni'pi-M,  dang bter  of  Neoptoiemni,  ii  manied 
to  kiiif  PhiUp,  and  bai  by  blm  AJeiander  tbe 
Great,  hi.  35 ;  Philip  repudlalee  her,  69 ;  Alexan- 
der carrfei  ber  to  Eoirus,  ibid. ;  Polytpercbon  re- 
calls her,  and  divwet  the  government  with  her, 
S48 ;  the  cauMi  Artdsus  and  blB  wife  to  be  put 
to  death,  357;  Camander  beeiegei  ber  in  Pydna, 
takes  her  prieonw,  and  puts  her  to  death,  256. 

O-iym'pl-a,  city  of  fili,  famoos  for  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  1.  44. 

O-lym'pl-a,  caalle  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Byra- 
cufe,  il.  191. 

O-lym'ptc.  eolenui  gamee  of  Greece,  i.  44 ;  ladlee  ad- 
mitted to  them,  45. 

0-lyn'thu«,  city  of  Thrace,  ii.  433 ;  tbe  LaeedcnM>- 
nians  declare  war  againat  it,  ibk!. ;  it  it  obliged 
to  farretider,  435;  Olyntbue,  upon  the  point  of 
being  besieged  by  Philip,  tanptores  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  Ul.  43;  Philip  makes  himself  master 
of  that  city  by  the  treason  of  two  of  ito  citixens, 
and  plunders  it.  4ft.  ' 

O-ne-sle'ri-tos,  philosopher  and  histoarlaa ;  Alexan- 
der deputes  him  to  the  Brachmans,  to  engage 
them  to  Join  his  train.  Hi.  189 ;  he  can  prevail 
upon  none  of  them  to  do  so,  except  Calanus,  ibid. 

O-nes'i-mos  tries  to  dissuade  Perseui!  from  making 
war  with  the  Bornarn,  quits  his  party  and  retires 
to  Rome,  iv.  170. 

CKni'as,  son  of  Jaddos,  high-prlett  of  the  Jews, 
succeeds  his  fhther,  lit  S4ST  Ms  death,  397. 

O  ni'os,  higb-priest  of  the  Jews,  venerable  for  his 
piety,  Iv.  119;  reAiaes  Heiiodonis  the  treasures 
In  the  temple  of  Jerasalem,  ibid. ;  depoeed  by  Ja- 
son bis  brother,  15B ;  his  death,  133. 

(Mii'as,  son  of  tbe  former,  retires  Into  Egypt,  and 
builds  a  temple  then  for  the  Jews,  iv.  334. 

O-no-mar-chus,  brother  of  Phiknnelus,  general  of 
the  Pbocsans,  takes  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  his  stead,  ili.  40 ;  he  is  defeated  by 
Philip,  and  UUed  In  the  battle,  41;  his  body  is 
fastened  to  a  gibbet,  ibid. 

CHio-mas'tes,  govemor  of  Thraee  for  Philip,  exe- 
cutes the  cruel  decree  of  that  prince  aggiut  the 
people  of  Maronea,  iv.  93. 

O-phel'las,  govemor  of  Ll^  and  Cjrrenaica,  re- 
volts aralnatPtolemv,  til.  375 ;  he  soifeis  himself, 
to  be  seduced  by  Agathodes,  and  carrieshis  tr 
mto  the  cotttthT  of  the  Carthaginians,  375)  L 
they  put  him  to  death,  183. 

Opb'ra,  king  of  Egypt— Aee  Aprles. 

Op'pi-us,  proconsul,  defeated  and  taken  piisoiier 
by  Mi&ridates,  iv.  344. 

(Va-cles ;  fomous  ones  of  antiouity,  i.  37 ;  of  Do- 
dona,  Ibid. ;  of  Tnphonlus  in  Bosotla,  38 ;  of  tbe 
Branchide,  ibid. ;  of  Claros,  ibid. ;  of  Delphes, 
ibid. ;  their  usual  character,  30 ;  viiether  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  devils,  or  to  the 
knavery  of  man,  41. 

O  ra'tlons,  funeral,  made  for  those  who  had  died 
flgbtlRg  for  their  country,  ii.  148. 

OrVtorr  quality  most  essential  to  an  orator,  ili. 
3J,  4cc. 

Or'chestra,  part  of  the  dieatre  of  the  ancients,  1. 73. 

Or-chome'mw,  plain  of  BoMtia,  where  Sylla  de- 
fttaced  Arebriaus,  Iv,  350.  . 

O-res'tes,  son  and  sueoeifor  of  AgammBnon,  i.  4l8.t 
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Oru'tes,  Roman  GommiaBaiy,  goes  tb  Corinth,  andl 
notifies  to  tbe  Achcaae  the  decree  of  the  senata 
for  separating  several  cities  from  their  tesgue, 
iv.  911 ;  ffiee  to  escape  the  violence  of  the  peo- 
ple, ibid. 

O-re'tes,  govemor  of  Sardia,  pnts  Polycrates  ttf 
death,  and  seizes  the  island  of  Samoe,  i.  361; 
be  is  pot  to  death  by  Dariua,  ii.  11. 

O-ro- anodes,  of  Crete,  promises  Perseus  to  receive 
him  into  his  ship,  and  embarks  part  of  the  riches 
of  that  prince,  iv.  186 ;  he  mns  away  with  his 
treasures,  ibid. 

0-n>-ba'sus  is  sent  ambassador  to  Bvlla  by  Arsaces 
king  of  Parthia,  to  make  an  allUnce  with  the 
Romans,  iv.  343 ;  Aisaoes  putt  him  to  death  at 
his  return,  ibid. 

O-ro-des,  king  of  Parthia,  iv.  884 ;  war  of  that 
prince  with  the  Rctnans  under  Crassiis,  ibid.; 
Orodes,  jealous  of  Surena's  glory  by  th^  defeat 
of  CrasBus,  pnts  him  to  death,  397 ;  grief  of  that 
prince  for  the  death  of  his  aon  Pacorus,  200 ;  he 
chooses  Phraates  for  his  successor,  who  puts  his 
father  and  brothers  to  death,  301. 

Oro-mas'des,  deity  adored  by  tbe  Persians,  L  307. 

O-ron'tes,  son-in-law  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  com 
mands  tbe  land  army  of  that  prince  in  the  war 
against  Evagoras,  ii.  398 ;  he  accuses  Tiribasas 
falsely,  ibid. ;  he  terminates  the  war  with  £v»- 
goras.  by  a  trea^  of  peace,  ibid. ;  Artaxerxes 
punishes  him  for  bis  false  accusation,  296. 

O-rou'tes,  govemorof  Mysia,  joins  in  a  plot  agalait 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  tb«a  betrays  it,  ii.  461. 

CVphans :  the  law  of  Charondas  in  favour  irf*  tfaoK 
ii.  141. 

Or<8a'ces,  old  general,  accompanies  Pacoms  In  his 
expeditions  by  order  of  Orodes,  iv.  398 ;  killed  m 
baule,  ibid. 

Or-si'nes,  govemor  of  Pasargada,  re-eatablislies 
good  order  throughout  the  whole  ^oviuce,  iU. 
198 :  he  goes  tomeet  Alexander  with  magnlfiee&t 
presents,  ibid. ;  he  Is  pot  to  death  by  ihe  tutriguei 
of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  169. 

Or'thi-a,  inhuman  worship  rendered  hy  the  Lace* 
dcmonians  to  Diana,  i.  481. 

Oei'rls  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Megaby- 
eus,  who  generously  sends  him  back  to  An*- 
xerxee,  ii.  107. 

Os'ta-nes,  chief  of  tbe  Magi,  accomnaniee  Xerxca 
in  bis  expedition  against  Greece,  ii.  80. 

Os'tra-cism,  sentence  among  the  Atlioiiuis,  hf 
which  persons  were  condemned  to  baiiisliment^ 
ii.  43 ;  an  endput  to  it  by  tbe  baniduuent  of  Hy- 
perbohis,  il.  179. 

Os-y-man'dl-as.  king  of  Egypt,  i.  129 ;  magnificent 
edifices  which  be  causes  to  be  erected,  ibid. ;  fa- 
mous library  founded  by  that  prince,  ibid. :  He 
tomb  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  gold,  130;  whtoh 
Cambyses  afterwards  took  away,  363. 

(yta-oes,  Persian  lord,  discovers  the  imposture  of 
Smerdls  the  Magian,  by  the  means  of  hie  daugh 
ter,  i.  367 ;  he  fonus  a  coni^iracy  against  that 
usurper,  ibid. ;  re-establishes  Syloson  tyrant  of 
fiamo8.ii.l5. 

Oth-ry-rdes,  Lacedemonian,  obtains  the  victory 
for  tbe  Lacedemonians  over  tbe  Aigives  by  bis 
valour,  i.  83;  he  kiUs  hlmsdf  upon  the  field  of 
.battle,  83. 

Ox-a'thres,  brother  of  tkarios,  distinguishes  himself 
in  the  battle  of  ksos,  iii.104;  Alexander  puts 
Bessus  into  bis  bands,  to  inflict  upon  that  traitor 
tbe  puidshment  be  deserved,  163. 

Ox-ar'tbes  entertains  Alexander,  and  grvee  him 
Roxana  in  marriage,  ill.  173. 

Ojf-y-dra'cai,  people  of  India,  their  capltoI  tnkeaby 
Alexander,  ill.  193 ;  they  submit  to  him,  193. 

Ox  y-rin-chus,city  of  the  lower  Tbebais,  fuH  el 
nuns  and  monks,  i.  118 ;  wonder  related  of  that 
dtr  by  the  Abbe  Ftooiy  In  w^MmmOi^  hlffloqN 
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Pac'o-rat.  wn  of  Orodes,  king  of  tlM  Psithiam, 
enten  Sfria  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  beaiegei 
Antioeh.  !▼.  396 ;  be  rabee  the'aiege  of  that  city, 
and  is  defeated  in  a  battle,  Ibid. ;  returna  into 
Syria,  and  Is  defeated  and  killed,  300. 

Pa^n :  deAnition  of  a  pagan  by  TertuUian,  ii.  lOS. 
See  Paganism. 

Pa'gan-ism :  general  refle^lona  npoa  it,  i.  29 ;  ab- 
aurdities  of  it,  36 ;  what  tbe  higbest  perfection  to 
be  expected  from  it  was,  ii.  143. 

Pa-la-me'des.  traieedy  of  Eui^idea  on  tbe  death  of 
Socrates,  il.  3SS. 

Pa-les'tine,  province  of  Syria,  i.  S8. 

Pa-Ies'tne,  pabUc  schools  for  wrestling,  i.48. 

Pa-li'ca,  cin^  of  Sicily,  a  temple  near  it,  famous 
the  sancuty  of  the  oaths  taken  there,  ii.  138. 

Pall-sades,  ditferenee  of  those  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  fortifying  their  camps,  iv.  28. 

Pam'me-nes  commands  the  Theban  auxiliaries  for 
Artabazas.  by  which  be  gaiiu  two  cooaiderable 
Tietories,  iii.  8. 

Pam'me-nes,  Athenian,  relieves  Mmlopolis,  be- 
sieged by  the  Lacedemonians,  iii.  13. 

Pam-phyri-a,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  28. 

Pan-a-the-n«'a,  festival  at  Athens,  i.  30. 

Pan-cra'ti-um,  kind  of  combat  among  tbe  ancients, 
i  «,  50. 

Pan«-ti-as,  Stoic  philosopher:  he  accompanies 
Scipio  on  his  embassy  to  the  kings  of  the  East, 

Pan'tau-chus,  ambassador  of  Perseus  to  Gentios, 
engMes  that  prince  in  his  master's  interest  against 
the  Itomans.  iv.  176. 

Pan-thae'a,  wife  of  Abradates,  is  taken  prisoner  by 
Cyras,  1. 321 ;  conduct  of  that  prince  in  regard 
to  her,  ibid. ;  she  brings  over  her  husband  to  Cy- 
rus, 3!6 1  her  discourse  witli  him  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Thymbria,  320 ;  her  excessive  grief  upon 
the  death  of  Abradates,  333;  stabs  herself  with 
a  dagger,  and  falk  dead  upon  her  husband.  Ibid. 

Paph-la-go'ni-a,  province  oi  Asia  Minor,  i.  28. 

Pa-pir'i-a,  mother  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus : 
maffnificent  Uberallty  of  Scipio  in  regard  to  her, 

PapCy-ms,  anEcyMian  plant,  description  of  it,  i.  124* 

Par'a-ltts,  last  ^  toe  leghimate  cJaildren  of  Pericles, 
dies  of  the  plague,  ii.  151. 

Par-a-san'ga,  Persian  measure,  IL  967. 

Pareh'ment,  invention  of,  i.  12S. 

Par'is,  Trojan,  returning  home  with  Helen  whom 
be  had  ravished,  is  carried  by  a  tempest  into  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  L  135;  Proteus,  king 
of  Egypt,  obliges  him  to  leave  Helen  with  him, 
and  to  quit  Egypt,  il4d.;  Pails  returns  to  Troy, 
ibid. 

Par-me^ni-o,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  infantry  In  the  expedition  of 
that  prince  against  the  Persians,  and  does  him 
great  service,  liL  88;  seizes  the  pass  of  Svria, 
and  makes  himself  master  of  Issus,  100 ;  Alex- 
ander confides  tbe  treasures  laid  up  in  Damas- 
cus, and  the  keeping  of  the  prisoners  to  him,  106 ; 
Parmenio  advises  Alexander  to  accept  Darius' 
bflfors,.!^;  surprise  on  seeing  Alexander  pros- 
trate himself  beftve  the  high-priest  Jaddus,  123 ; 
Alexsinder  causes  him  to  be  kiUed  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  160;  his 
praise,  161. 

Par'mys,  daughter  of  the  true  Smenlis,  marries 
Darius,  11.9. 

Far'ri-cide,  reasons  that  prevented  Sokmfltun  mak- 
loft  any  law  against  that  crime,  1. 436. 

Pir  the'ni-a-te,  name  given  to  the  illegitimate  ehU- 
Uren  «f  the  LacedMnoiiiansj  when  grown  Up, 
they  banish  themselves  from  Sparta,  and  settle  at 


Par'the-on,  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  iL  418^ 
Ui.  204.  •      '-• 

Par'thi-a,  country  of  tbe  Parthians,  province  of 
Upper  Asia,  i.  27 ;  beginuiur  of  the  emphre  of 
the  Partliians,  iv.  282;  kingi  of  Panhia  from  Ar* 
saces  I.  to  Orodes,  ibid.,  A^c. 

Par-y-sa'tls,  sister  and  wife  of  Darius  Nothus,  il. 
168;  her  influence  over  her  husband,  ii.2S2; 
affection  of  Parysatis  for  her  son  Cyrus,  235, 238 : 
she  oUains  pardon  of  Artaxerxes  for  him,  ana 
causes  him  to  be  sent  back  to  his  government* 
ibid. :  cruelty  and  Jealousy  of  Parysads,  268;  poi- 
sons Statira,  209 ;  Artaxerxes  confines  ner  in  Ba* 
bylon,  ibid. 

Pa-sar'ga-da,  ciQr  of  Persia,  sabmits  to  Alexander, 
iU.  147. 

Pa-teKbe-mis,  officer  of  Apries,  not  having  been 
able  to  seize  Amasis,  in  the  midst  of  tbe  revolted 
Egyptians,  is  treated  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
by  that  prince,  L  144. 

Pa-tis'i-thes,  chief  of  the  Magi,  places  his  brother 
Smerdis  upon  the  throne  of  Persia,  1.  366;  he  is 
killed  with  his  brother.  368. 

Pa-troc'lus,  governor  of  Babylon,  abandons  it  upon 
the  approach  of  Demetrius,  and  retires  into  the 
marshes,  iii  272. 

Pa-troc'lus  commands  the  fleet  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians,  iiL  347;  he  causes  Sotaaes  tbe 
satiric  poet  to  be  put  to  death,  348. 

Pa'tron,  general  of  the  Greeks,  advises  Darius  la 
vain  to  let  them  be  his  guard,  iii.  148. 

Pau'Ius  ^-mli'i-us.    See  .^miiius. 

Pau-san'i-as,  king  of  Lacedemon,  commands  tbe 
Greeks  jointiy  with  Aristides.  at  the  battle  of 
Platce,  iL  75;  his  pride  loses  ..he  Lat^edcmoo- 
ians  the  command,  87;  his  secret  conspiracy 
with  the  Persians  discovered,  ibid.;  and  pu- 
nished. 88. 

Pau-saa'i-as,  king  of  Sparta,  commands  at  tbe 
siege  of  Athens,  ii.  233 ;  he  obtains  peace  for  the 
Athenians,  243 ;  he  neglects  to  join  Lysander, 
and  is  summoned  to  appear,  but  refuses,  and  la 
condemned  to  die,  383 ;  be  retires  to  Tegca,  and 
dies  there,  ibid. 

Pau-san'i-as,  Macedonian  prince,  possesses  him- 
self of  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  iii.  30 ;  he  is  de- 
throned by  Iphicrates,  31. 

Pau-sanl-as,  young  Macedonian  lord,  cannot  ob 
tain  satisfttction  of  Philip  for  an  insult  which  be 
had  received  from  Attains,  assassinates  PhiUp 
In  revenge,  and  is  ton  to  pteces  upon  tbe  spot, 
ill.  70. 

Pau-sis'tra-ttts,  commander  of  the  Rhodiaa  fleet, 
defeated  by  Polyxenides,  and  killed,  iv.  63. 

Pe-las'gus  teaches  the  finit  Greeks  to  live  npoa 
acornii  1. 411. 

Pel'la,  cwoltal  of  Macedonia,  ihmous  fbr  tbe  birth 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  iii.  29. 

Pe-lop'i-das, Theban:  his  character,  11426;  bla 
friendship  with  Epaminondas,  tbid. ;  he  aban- 
dons Thebes,  and  retires  to  Athens,  494 ;  forma 
the  design  of  reinstating  tbe  liberty  of  bis  coun- 
try, ^7 ;  elected  Boeotarch.  430 ;  drives  the  gar- 
rison out  of  the  citadel,  ibid. ;  be  causes  the 
Athenians  to  declare  for  the  Thebans,  490,  Aec ; 
he  gains  an  advantage  over  the  Lacedasmonians 
neat-  Tegyra,  433 ;  commands  the  sacred  battalion 
at  Leuctra,  435 ;  he,  with  Epaminondas,  ravages 
Laconia,  and  advances  to  the  aates  of  Sparta, 
at  his  return  he  is  accused  and  acquitted,  438, 
441 ;  he  is  sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
and  his  credit  with  Artaxerxes,  442 ;  Peiopidaa 
marches  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera,  and 
reduees  hnn,  443 ;  he  goes  to  Maeedonia  to  ap 
pease  the  troubles  of  that  court,  and  brinp  away  : 
FhiHp  as  a  hostage,  444,  Ul.  31 ;  he  returns  Uito 
Thessaly,  ibid.;  he  is  seized  and  made  prisoner  by  I 
treachery,  445 ;  he  animates  Thebe,  wife  of  Ales-'  , 
her  htt^band,  445, 446i  he  is  4e-  i 
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rd  fef  ■iMlBiinilai,  446.  417;  MopldM 
clMt  ■galHi  tiM  qrraac,  gdjw  a  ▼ktorr  over 
hJoi,  and  to  killed  In  the  b«ttle,44B:  iliiffiilar  1k»- 
onun  Mid  to  hte  meaoty,  MA. 
P»-lop'l4a«  Mm  uBhMMdor  by  MltarMaia  to  de- 
maud  latMkrtioii  of  the  RomaiM.  and  to  declare 
war  agalmc  tben  In  ca«  of  a  refiual,  iv.  343. 
Pe-hi-poD-ne'suB,  ■ootn  part  of  Greece,  now  called 
the  Morea,  1. 4r^ 
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408;  Peloponneilan  war,  U.  144. 

Pe'lopa  fivee  hie  name  to  Peloponnei 

Pe-tu'd-am,  tbe  key  of  Pgypt.  L  108. 

**    '  '  '  itving  tnem  In  Peiila,  L 

I  of  tlie  fim  dam 
at  Athene,  U.  341. 

Pen-utb'Ittm,  ■mimMegB  of  leveral  afonlilk  ck- 
ercisee  among  the  Greeks,  I.  90. 

Pen'thi-tua,  eon  of  Oreeiee.  reime  at  Myeow  with 
hia  brother  Timamenee.  L  412. 

Pco'ple,  deecrfptloo  and  character  of  the  people,  IL 
112,  iii.  11,S90,  iv.aos. 

Per-dic'caa,  eon  of  Amyntas  II.  madektaw  of  Mace- 
donia by  Prtopldaa,  U.  444,  Ul.  JO ;  he  la  killed 
In  a  battle  againat  the  Illyriana,  11. 444. 

Per-dic'caa,  one  of  Alezander'a  lenerale.  recehrea 
that  prince's  ring  A  moment  before  his  death,  W. 
810,  S30 :  prorlncea  which  fell  to  hhn,  ibid. ;  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  Arldcoi,  and  regent  of  the 
empire,  Ibid. ;  pats  Blatlra,  Alezander*a  widow, 
10  dea  h,  S30:  qaeHa  the  revolt  of  the  Greeka  in 
Asia,  S31 :  pota  Enmenea  In  posaeeaion  of  Cap- 
padocia.  Ml;  mantos  Cleopatra,  Alezander'a 
aiater,  Ibid.:  Vk  nofonunite  expedition  into 
Egypt, MS;  where  be  Is  kUled,  M4. 

Per'ga-mua,  elty  of  Great  Myaia  In  Asia  Minor,  i. 
88;  Its  kfai|i,tB,n;  It  becomes  a  Bonuui  pro- 
vinco,M«T^  "^ 

Pe-ri-an'der,  king  of  Oeillltb,  on*  of  the  teven  sa- 
ges, I.  414,  418. 

Per'1-clcs,  Atheolaa,  Ms  eztractkm,  IL  110;  his 
education,  ibhl. ;  care  that  he  takes  to  cultivate 
his  mind  bjr  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  of 
^i,r.;<t«g biuieeu  In eloQvence, 111 ;  mcami that 
he  «>m|doys  for  gaining  the  fkTOUr  of  the  people, 
ithepowc    ""    ' "" 


lis ;  reduces  tlie  power  of  the  Areopagus,  113 , 
Thucydldes  is  opposed  to  him,  117:  he  adoma 
Athens  with  magnHkeol  buUdtegs,  118;  envied 
oy  the  Athenians,  ibid. :  Juatlflea  htmaelf,  and 
cauaes  Thucydldes  to  be  banished,  119;  he 
changes  his  conduct  In  respect  to  the  people, 
1207hls grant autfaortty, Ibid. ;  his dislntereated- 
nesB,  191 ;  expeditions  of  Pericles  into  the  Thra- 
cian  ChersoMBUS,  1S3;  about  Peloponnesus,  ibid.; 
against  Eubota,  iMd. ;  he  reducee  tbe  Samiana, 
and  deaoHshfs  their  walls,  134;  causes  aid  to 
be  granted  to  the  people  of  Corcyra  agafaist  the 
Corinthians,  ibid.;  troubles  given  him  by  his 
enemieti  1S8 ;  detemlnes  the  Athenians  to  enter 
into  a  war  with  the  Lacedmienians,  190 ;  and 
to  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  146; 
he  preventa  them  ftom  taking  the  field,  while 
their  lands  are  ravaged,  IMd. ;  he  makes  the  fti- 
neral  oration  of  the  Athenians  killed  during  the 
campaign,  148 ;  he  is^iveated  of  the  command, 
and  fined,  151 ;  hia  grief  for  the  death  of  bis  son, 
ibid.;  the  Athenians  reinstate  him,  158;  and 
permit  blm  to  enrol  his  illegitimate  son  among 
the  citizens,  U3;  death^ Pericles,  ibid.;  bis 
praise,  ibiiL 

Per'i-ckii,  eon  of  the  fbrmer,  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  who  defeated  the  Lacedemonians  near 
the  Island  Aiglnuse.  Is  condemned  with  his  col- 
leagues te  die,  it.  SBB,  990. 

Pe-rin'thue,  besieted  by  PhiUp,  and  saved  by  Pbo- 
cion,ilLff7. 

Perfju-ry :  punishment  of  that  cdme  among  the 
Egypttana,  L  lis. 

Per-pc»'na,  Soman  ambaaaador  to  6er4ius,  Is  Im- 
prboned,  Iv.  176, 177;  defiveied  by  Antciuf,  and 
Mtt  to  KanM  with  the  newf  Of  Ma  victory,  f 77 ; 


ra 

when  consul,  defeats  AHslonieus  andtlkcs  htei 
prisoner,  M7 ;  be  dies  on  flto  retnro  to  Home,  fhM. 

Per'ae-ua,  flist  king  of  Myceac,  L  41S. 

Per'ae-us,  son  of  Philip,  isst  king  of  Maeedoote, 
consptiv-s  againat  hia  brother  DeaMtrius,  and  ac* 
cuMS  hhn  to  Philip,  iv.  106,  Ice. ;  his  speech 
against  his  brother,  109 :  removes  from  coun  to 
avoU  his  father's  indignation,  118;  takes  pQ»- 
aeaaion  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia  after  hia  fb- 
tber'a  death,  119;  pats  Antigonus,  whom  fain 
ftuher  had  chosen  hia  succeasor,  to  deaih,  148  ; 
he  prepares  for  war  with  the  Romans,  ibid. ;  lie 
endeavours  to  gain  allies,  ibid. ;  he  triea  in  vain 
to  bring  over  tbe  Achaans,  ibid.;  the  RomnaM 
are  informed  of  bis  secret  measures,  140 ;  £ujne> 
nea  confirms  them  concerning  hia  proceedingB« 
150 ;  Peraeoa  eiid^^avoura  to  rid  hiniaelf  of  tbas 
prince,  first  by  aat^aa^ination,  151 ;  and  afterwards 
by  poison.  Ibid. ;  rupture  between  him  and  the 
Roniana,  ibid.;  Interview  with  Marciua,  IS4; 
war  declared  in  form,  158 ;  PerseLa  advances 
with  his  troops  near  the  riverTeneus,  159 ;  battle 
of  the  cavalry,  in  vi-faich  he  is  victor,  but  makes 
an  ill  use  of  it,  IGO ;  makes  proposals  ot  peaca 
which  are  rejected,  163, 164 ;  be  takes  frig  lit  upooa 
the  arrival  of  tbe  consul  Marciua  in  Macedonia, 
and  leavea  him  the  pac-sagc  open.  If 8 :  he  re- 
sumes courage  soon  after,  109 ;  sollcifa  aid  on 
all  sides,  174 ;  bb  avarice  loses  him  cviieiderable 
succours,  175 ;  be  is  entirely  defeat«>d  by  Paulas 
.A^IHus  at  Pydna,  18?,  ftc. ;  taken  prisoner  witk 
his  children,  186 ;  and  serves  as  an  ornament  la 
tbe  triumph  of  Paulua  iEmilius,  192;  death  of 
Perseus,  ibid. 

Per-aep'o-Iia,  capital  of  Perrta,  taken  by  Alexan- 
der,  who  bums  the  palace  in  a  drunken  frohc. 
Iil.147.  • 

Per'si-a,  province  of  Asia,  1.  98:  foundatioii  of 
the  Persian  empire  by  Cyrus,  350 ;  kiiigs  who 
reigned  in  Persia :  Cyrus,  ibid. ;  Canijyses,  300; 
Bmerdls  the  Magian,  366 ;  Darius  son  of  Ilystas- 
pes,  ii.  1 ;  Xerxes,  46;  Artazerzes  LongimanQSL 
97;  Xerxes,  167;  60gd|anu8,  ibid.;  I/arius  No« 
thus,  ibid.;  Artazerzes  Mnemon,  337;  Ocbos, 
ilL  1. :  Arses,  19 ;  Darius  Codomanus,  SO ;  do- 
struetton  by  Alexander,  150;  with  tbe  vices 
which  occasioned  that  decline  and  ruin,  iMd., 
i.  400, 403,  ii.  463,  dtc. ;  manners  and  cvsrona  or 
tbe  Persiana,  L  369 ;  education  of  the  Persiskna 
in  tbe  tfane  of  Cyrus.  346;  government  of  the 
Persiana,  369 ;  form  of  it  monarchiai,  ibid. ;  co- 
ronation of  their  kings.  U.  S37 ;  respect  paid  to 
them,  i.  370 ;  manner  ot  educating  their  cliiidreiu 
370,  371 ;  puMIc  council,  372 ;  aamJnistratinn  or 
justice,  373?  attention  to  provinces,  375 ;  invea- 
ticm  of  poeta  and  couriers,  378 ;  care  of  their  ^ 
nances,  280 ;  of  war.  ?6S ;  entrance  into  the 
troops,  ibid. ;  arms  or  the  Persians,  S8S;  their 
chariots  armed  with  scythes,  ibid. ;  military  dis- 
ciplhie  of  the  Persians,  383;  their  order  of  battle, 
ibid. ;  manner  of  going  to  battle,  2. 951 ;  quality 
of  the  Persian  troops  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
after  that  prince,  i.  390, 387 ;  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  Persians,  380;  their  religion,  395  ;^  their  mar- 
riagea  and  burials,  308. 

Pe'taPism,  a  kind  of  seatence  eataUMidd  at  Sym- 
cuse,  ii.  13& 

Pe'tra,  strong  idaee  hi  the  Nabathaan  Arabia,  M. 
919. 

Pe'tra  Qx-i-a'na,  iaacecaalhlB  lOck,  lit  lOB; 
by  AtexaiMier,  169. 


Peu-ccs^  one  of  Atexandei'a  captahw,  d 
goishea  himself  at  the  uhaa  af  Oxydracc.  !U.  19B - 
provlnoes  which  fell  to  htm  after  the  oeath  or 
Alexander,  9S9;  he  oppooes  the  prnmiess  of  Pl- 
thoo,  and  drives  him  out  ^f  Media,  »7. 

Pha-lan'thus,  general  of  the  Bparuns  exiled  Pw* 
thenlatie,  settles  them  at  Tarentum,  i.  84. 

Pha'teoK,  MKedoaUiih  defcripOon  oTit,  m.  a& 


nvsfix* 
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^ta-I»'ri»,  Ms  iNiJt  ukeo  At  Um  itefe  of  Agrifen- 
tiim,  mad  MDt  to  Cartbage,  L  ITi. 

Fba-le'eiu  is  appoUiied  general  of  tke  Phocn 

dttriug  tbe  lacrad  wav^  in  the  room  of  PhtyUus, 
lU.  41 ;  be  pillagee  the  temple  of  Delpboa,  as  the 
other  had  oone,  aad  is  deposed,  Ibid. 

Pha-le'rus,  ptrt  of  Athens,  U.  81. 

Pha-oie'us,  general  of  the  Carthaglofan  cavtfry, 
dares  not  take  the  fieM  when  Scipio  Is  to  support 
tbe  foragers,  i.  8S3 :  be  goes  over  to  the  Romans, 
ttkld. 

Fha'nes  of  Batteamaasas,  general  of  tbe  Greek 
aoziUaries  in  the  army  of  Amasis,  goes  over, 
mK>n  some  diacontmt,  lo  Cambyses,  i.  360 ;  the 
Greeks  In  the  king  of  Egypt's  service  murder  his 
children,  and  in  presence  of  the  two  armies  diink 
their  Mood,  36J. 

Pba'ra-oh,  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  i. 
130 ;  one  of  them  gives  his  daughter  to  Solomon 
in  marriage,  130. 

Phar'i-sees,  powerful  sect  in  Judea,  iv.  S56 ;  perse- 
cution of  Alexander  Jannsus  and  his  party  by  the 
Pharidoes,  206,  374 ;  end  of  that  perwcution,  275. 

Pbar«oa-ba'sus,  governor  of  Asia,  and  general  of 
the  troops  of  Darius  and  Artaxerxes,  kings  of 
Persia,  aids  the  Lacedemonians  against  the 
Athenians,  ii.  318;  be  makes  peace  with  the 
latter,  319 ;  besends  compiaints  against  Lysander 
to  Sparta,  it  346 ;  his  wbole  province  is  ravaged 
by  Agesilans  SISl ;  interview  of  Agesilaus  and 
Pliarnabasus,  ibid. ;  the  latter  charged  by  Artax- 
erxes with  the  war  against  Egypt,  457 ;  the  en- 
terprise miscarries  through  his  fault,  458. 

Pharna-ces  revolts  against  his  ftitherj^Mithridates, 
and  is  electwl  king  in  his  stead,  iv.  360 ;  declared 
the  friend  aiid  ally  of  the  Romani,  381 ;  driven 
out  of  Pontus  by  Cosar,  305. 

Fhar-na'd-as.  eumich  of  Xerxes  II.  supplies  Sog- 
dianus  witn  the  means  for  assasslnatlbg  that 
prince,  iL  187. 

Pha'ros,  its  famous  tower,  or  Usbt-bouse,  iii.  3ia 

Pha'sa-el,  brother  of  Herod,  made  sovemor  of  Jeru- 
salem, iv.  280 ;  being  taken  by  the  Parthians  and 
put  in  irons,  he  kills  himself,  ibid. 

Pba-yrius,  general  of  the  Pboc«Bans,  during  the 
sacred  war,  plunders  tbe  temple  of  Delphos,  to 
defray  the  expenses  thereof,  iii.  41 ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Pha-yrios,  of  Crotona,  his  love  for  the  Greeks, 
and  valour,  iii.  140. 

Phe'bi-das,  Lacedaemonian,  sets  out  from  Sparta 
at  tbe  head  of  a  body  of  troops  agahist  Olynthus, 
ii.  434 ;  he  sciaes  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud, 
ibid. ;  he  is  deprived  of  the  command,  and  fined, 
435. 

Pbe-d/ma.  daughter  of  Otane8,and  wife  of  Smer- 
dls  the  Magian,  discovers  that  usurper's  impos- 
ture, L  367;  and  after  his  death  marries  Darius, 
U.  0. 

Pbe-nic'l-aor  PhoB-nic'i-a,  province  of  Syria,  i.  29 ; 
revolts  against  Ocbus,UI.  15.     ^    _^      ...  _ 

Phe-ren-da^tes,  governor  of  Egypt  for  Ochus,  iij.  18. 

Phe'ron,  king  of  Egypt,  1. 134 ;  action  of  that  prince 
afEainst  the  Nile,  ibid. 

Pbid'i-as,  famous-statuary,  bes  the  direction  of  the 
public  buildings  at  Athens,  ii.  119 ;  ingratitude 
of  the  Athenians  to  him,  128. 

Thl'la,  Antipater's  daughter,  wife  to  Cratenis,  iii. 
339 ;  and  after  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  280 ; 
she  kills  herself  with  poison,  305 ;  praise  of  that 
princess,  230. 
.  Phi'Ia,  daughter  of  Seleucus,  marries  Antiochus 
Gonatus^iiL  335. 

Phil-a-del'phus,  name  given  ironically  to  Ptolemy 
n.  king  of  Egypt,  iii.  307.  See  Ptolemy  Philar 
delphuB. 

Pbl-ie'ni,  two  brothers,  eitisens  of  Carthage,  sa- 
crifice their  lives  for  tbe  good  of  their  country,  i. 
IM ;  the  Carthaginians,  out  of  gratitude,  conse- 
cnoe  two  altars  to  them,  ibid. 


Phi-lc'ni-us,  ] 
bal  inhisei 
oftbat  captain,  L  343 

Phi-lam'nion  assassinates  Anhme,  wtfb  of  Ptoiemy 
Plillopator,  410 ;  for  which  he  is  beaten  to  death 
with  staves,  by  the  ladies  of  taonotir  to  that  prin- 
cess, iv.  8. 

Phi  te'mon,  conjle  poet,  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to 
Menander,  in  his  own  lift  time,  i.  73. 

Phi-l'>'ter-es,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos, 
i.  92,  ill.  348;  means  which  he  uses  for  support^ 
ing  himself  in  that  kingdom,  349. 

Phil'i-daB,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  the  tyrant 
of  Thebes,  finds  means  to  tie  made  their  secrru- 
ry,  ii.  437 :  on  tbe  day  fixed,  he  gives  the  tyrant  a 
',  4SS;  and  they  are  killed  at  hk  house,  439, 


PhiKip,  son  of  Amyntas  II.  king  of  Macedonia ;  his 
bir&,  iU.  39 ;  Pelonidas  carries  him  to  Thebes  as 
a  hostage,  U.  444,  ill.  31 ;  he  flies  i>om  Thebes 
into  Macedonia,  and  is  placed  upon  the  throne, 
ibid. ;  commencement  of  his  reign,  33 ;  he  makes  a 
cautious  peace  with  the  Athenians,  ibid.;  hi?  first 
conquests,  33 ;  birth  of  Alexander,  35;  Philip's 
care  of  bis  education,  ibid. ;  he  endeavours  to 
subject  Tnracc,  and  takes  Methone,  at  tlie  siege 
of  which  place  he  loses  an  eye,  40 ;  be  conciiiatea 
the  amity  of  the  Thessalians,  and  expf  Is  their 

¥rantt,  41 ;  he  endeavours  to  seise  the  pa  as  of 
bermopylfle  in  vain,  ibid. ;  be  takes  the  city  of 
Olynthus,  notwithstanding  tbe  efforts  of  the 
Athenians  to  prevent  it,  45 ;  he  declares  for  the 
Thebaos  agabist  the  Phocaeens,  mid  begins  in 

.  that  manner  to  share  in  the  sacred  war,  46 ;  lie 
lulls  the  Athenians  with  a  false  peace  and  false 
promises,  47 ;  he  seizes  Thermopyhe,  reduces 
the  Phoccans,  and  terminates  the  sacred  war, 
49, 50 ;  he  causes  himself  to  be  admitted  into  the 
counsel  of  the  Amphictyons,  50 ;  on  his  return 
into  Macedonia,  he  pushes  his  conquest  into 
niyrium  and  Thrace,  ibid.;  he  raters  into  a 
league  with  the  Thebans,  Argives,  and  Messe- 
nians,  for  lUtacking  Peloponnesus  with  their 
johit  forc^,  53;  Athens,  declaring  for  the  La- 
cedasmonians.  breaks  that  league,  ibid. ;  Philip 
makes  an  attempt  upon  Buboea,  54 ;  Phocion 
drives  him  out  of  that  island,  55 ;  Philip  forms 
tlie  siege  of  Perimhus  and  Byzantium,  57 ;  Pho- 
cion oUiges  him  to  raise  both  these  sieges,  59 ; 
Philip  subjects  Atlieas,  king  of  the  Scythians, 
and  tne  Triballi,  people  of  mcesia,  ibid. ;  by  his 
intrigues  he  causes  himself  to  be  declared  pene* 
ralissimo  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  60 ;  he  seizes  Elatca,  61  ;  ttie 
Athenians  and  Thebans  enter  into  a  league 
against  him.  64 ;  he  makes  proposals  of  peace, 
which  are  rejected  by  the  advice  of  Demtistiienes, 
ibid. ;  battle  of  Cha:ronea,  in  which  Philip  gains 
a  great  victory,  65 ;  Philip,  in  tbe  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  causes  himself  to  be  declared  gen- 
eral of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  and  pre* 
pares  for  that  great  expedition,  68;  domestle 
troubles  in  his  family,  69 ;  he  repudiates  Olym* 
pias,  and  marries  another  wife,  ibid. ;  he  cele> 
brates  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra,  bis  dauchter, 
with  Alexander,  kingof  Epirus,  and  is  killed  in 
the  midst  of  them,  70 ;  memorable  actions  and 
sayings  of  Philip,  71 ;  good  and  bad  chamcters 
of  that  prince,  71,  72. 

Phirip,  son  of  Demetrius,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  iii.  397 ;  his  affection  for  Aratu^,  41S; 
he  takes  upon  him  the  defonce  of  the  Achmans 
azainst  the  iCtoIisns,  ibid. ;  difi!erent  exp<>ditinn8 
of  Philip  against  the  enemies  of  tiie  Aeiiseans, 
416  ;  stran'fe  abuse  that  Apelles  his  minister 
makes  of  his  confidence,  417 ;  irruption  of  Philip 
into  iEtoIia,  420 ;  he  takes  Thermae  by  surprise, 
421 ;  excesses  committed  there  by  h»  soldien^ 
ibid. ;  prudence  which  he  ^ows  in  his  retreat 
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mahan  ot  tbea,  «D;  Imiylfcia  of  PMttp 
LMoate,  iM.:  nsw  iairtaiMt  of  ibt  eoMHiiralota, 
M:  ibeir  ninMMBmi, 4S ;  Philip  tak«Tlwb« 


I  tnm  ilM  J 
pMc«wtUillieiii,4t7;lMcoocltMlaatreaty  with 
lUiuilb«l,49Bi  beoiakeiprcparatloii  fiir  ear- 
lytof  llie  war  IdIo  lt«ly,  iMd. ;  be  k  turprued 
ard  defeated  by  tbe  RooaiM  at  Apiiolloilia,  430 ; 
biicbaMeoreoadiiet,  bad  fUtb,  and  hrre2ulaii- 
Ika,  IbUL ;  be  caueei  AraUM  to  be  MiiMMMsd,  431 : 
be  makee  hlnwalf  aiaeter  of  the  cf tjr  and  caetle 
oC  Hewn,  438 ;  be  falne  teveral  advantafce  over 
tbe  ^loliane,  434  :  be  li  repuked  near  tbe  diy 
or  Elle,  435 :  dUl^reDt  aciiona  of  PbUip  acalnet 
Solpitiue,  440,  ^c  ;  be  makee  peace  with  the 
RoDiane,  451 ;  he  enters  into  a  leainie  with  An- 
tliicbue,  for  invading  tbe  dominione  of  Ptolemy 
Efdpbanee.  Iv.9;  bad  euceeMof  PbUip  acainat 
AuabMUud  the  RbodlaM,  0 ;  tbie  creel  ireaonent 
of  tbe  Cianiane,  ibid. ;  be  beelcgee  and  takei 
Abydos,9, 10;  he  ravagce  Attica,  IS;  tbe  Bo- 
mane  declare  war  agaiiiet  bim,  13 ;  be  roake« 
an  Ineflectual  attempt  agalnel  Athena,  ibid. ;  he 
endeavours  to  brina  over  tlie  AStoliana  into  bis 
part¥,  15 ;  be  is  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Bulpitlus, 
17 ;  Be  is  reduced  to  abandon  tbe  defiles  aion]e 
tbe  Apstts,  21 ;  ineflectual  interviews  of  Pliilip 
with  Flananinos.  conceminfr  peace,  SS:  be  is 
defeated  by  Flaroinlnus  near  Ucotusa  and  Cyno- 
acephtJe  in  Tbessaly,  30,  31 ;  tbe  Romans  grant 
him  a  peace,  33;  Philip  aide  Quintius  against 
NahK  40;  his  conduct  to  Scisio,  63;  PhUlp'fi 
causes  of  discontent  from  tbe  ttomaos,  ro ;  the 
BffmaM  order  him  to  evacuate  tbe  cities  of 
Thrace,  03 ;  he  dlsrharges  bis  revenge  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Maronea,  ibid. ;  he  sends  his  son 
Demetrius  on  an  erohiuisy  to  RomeJM;  com- 
BlalnWafalnM  PhiHp  sent  to  Rome,  103;  tbe  Rch 
mans  send  back  his  son  with  ambassadors,  104 ; 
Philip  prepares  to  i«new  tbe  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 105 ;  plots  of  Penseus  against  Demetrius, 
106 ;  he  accuses  nun  to  Philip,  108 ;  upon  a  new 
accusation  Philip  causes  Demetrius  to  be  put  to 
death,  117;  be  discovers  his  innocence  some 
time  after,  and  tbe  guilt  of  Perseus,  ibid. ;  while 
he  meditates  tbe  punishment  of  tlie  latter,  he 
dies,  119. 

Pbifip  pretends  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  seizes 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  i  v.  909 ;  he  is  defeated 
and  killed  by  TremelUus,  210. 

Phil'ip,  one  of  Alexander's  captains :  provtncca  that 
fell  to  him  after  that  prince's  death,  iii.  229. 

Philip,  in  concert  with  his  brother  Antiochus,  de- 
stroys the  city  of  MopsuesUa,  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  brother  Beleucus,  iv.  261 ;  he  reigns  in 
Syria  with  nis  brother  Demetrius,  after  having 
driven  out  Eusebes,  ibid ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Pliil'ip,  Phrygian,  made  governor  of  Judea  by  Epi- 
phases,  iv.  VX. 

Pbirip,  favourite  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  made 
guardian  to  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  re- 
gent of  Syria,  iv.  140;  Lyeias  usurps  that  — 
pioyment,  and  Philip  retires  into  Egypt,  325. 

Ftiirip  of  Acarnania,  physician,  known  from  the 
salutary  draught  which  he  gave  Ale:tatider,  iii. 06. 

Phi-lis'cus,  sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  reconcile  the 
states  of  Greece,  ii.  442. 

Phi-lis'tus,  the  historian  of  Syraruse,  pays  a  fine 
fbr  Dlonysius,  ii.  360,  who  banishes  him,  388 ;  be 
is  recalled  by  Dlonysius  tbe  Younger,  394 ;  his 
death,  404.  I 

Phiro-clee,  Macedonian,  devoted  to  Perseus,  is  sent ' 
by  PhiHp  on  an  emtmssy  to  Rome,  Iv.  116 ;  at  bis 
return  he  delivers  a  forged  letter  to  that  prince, 
under  ttie  counterfeited  seal  of  T.  Quintius, 
which  occasions  the  death  of  Demetrius,  117; 
PMHp  causes  bIm  to  be  seired  and  brought  to 
Vial,  in  wbicb  be  is  condemned  to  daatb.  118,  US? 


PUTa-dca,  Athenian  genenL  defeated  mni  made 
prisoner  by  LyBauder,iL  833;  he  is  pat  m  deaib, 

PbU-o-Bw1«8,  genera]  of  tbe  PlmccaiM,  aels  them 
againat  tbe  decree  of  tbe  Amphicn;o<«s,  vtd  de- 
to  take  aims.  iii.  39  -,  ^e  makts 
of  tbe  temple  of  DeJphos,  and 


himself 


takes  the  ricbea  of  it  to  pay  his  trotyps,  ibid. : 
beina  defeated  hi  a  batUe,  he  thny      ~ 
beadlonf  from  tbe  top  of  a  rock,  40. 


PU-kml-dea,  runner  to  Alexander  the  Great,  fa 
mous  lor  bis  swiftness,  i.  58. 

Plii-h>-pa'men,  MegalopoHtan,  determineB  Ms  cM 
sens  to  reject  the  offers  of  Cleomenes,  iii.  391, 394 ; 
be  signallxes  himself  at  tbe  battle  of  Selasia, 
395 ;  be  distinguishes  himself  in  tbe  battle  near 
.the  dty  of  Elis,  435 ;  Ma  education,  and  his  area 
qaalitieB,  Ibid.,  4kc. ;  he  is  elected  general  of  the 
horse  by  tbe  Acheans,  437;  be  refonm  tbe 
Achvan  troops,  438 ;  he  Is  elected  capcaln-gene- 
ral  of  the  Achsans.  446;  be  gains  a  famoas  vic- 
tory over  Maehanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  kiUs 
him  in  the  battle,  448;  the  Acha-anb  erect  bim 
a  etatue,  449 ;  tionottrs  which  be  receives  in  tbe 
assembly  at  the  Nemean  games,  ibid. ;  Philopse 
men  is  defeated  at  sea  by  tbe  tyrant  Nabis,  iv. 
50  ;  he  gains  a  fbnious  victory  over  thai  tyrant 
near  Spaita,  ibid. ;  after  the  death  of  Nabfs  he 
seizeM  Sparta,  and  obiiaeM  that  city  to  enter  into 
the  Ache  an  league,  53;  he  refttses  the  presents 
ofit'red  him  by  tbe  Spartans,  54 ;  be  secretly  fa- 
vours tbe  Spartan  exiles,  and  causes  war  to  be 
declared  against  tliat  city,  81 ;  he  makes  bimaelf 
masirr  ot'Scarta,  and  reinstates  Ae  exiles,  Ibid. ; 
he  attacks  Messene,  and  is  taken  prisoner,  96 : 
the  Meapeniaos  put  him  to  death,  97;  bonoiira 
paid  to  his  memory,  97, 98 ;  trial  of  PliUopfEmen 
after  his  death,  98,  236. 

Phi-to'tas,  son  of  Parmenfo,  commukb  a  body  of 
borK  in  Alexander*s  expedition  .against  Penia, 
iii.  88 ;  the  pretended  conspiracy  for  which  be  ii 
put  to  death,  15S,  160. 

Phi-k>'tas,  governor  of  Asia,  put  to  death  fayPHlMni, 
1*1.257? 

Pbl-lox'e-nus,  poet,  feTonrite  of  Dioiiyalus  the  tjr- 
rant ;  his  generous  freedom,  11.  386. 

Pbi-lox'e-nns,  Macedonian,  seizes  HarpahWi  and 
causes  bim  to  be  tried,  ill.  202. 

Pho-cn'a,  city  of  Ionia,  condemned  to  be  dcatioyej 
by  tbe  Romans,  iv.  246 ;  the  MarseiUians,  oriel, 
nally  descended  from  that  dty,  obtain  nardmi  lor 
it,  ibid. 

Pho'cis,  part  of  Greece,  il.  181;  it  is  ravaged  bj 
Xerxes,  ii.  64 ;  the  Lacedcmoniaoe  dep'  rre  the 
people  of  Phocis  of  tbe  custody  of  the  ten. pie  of 
Delphos,  123 ;  Pericles  restores  it  to  them,  tMd. ; 
the  Fhocsans  till  tbe  ground  consecrated  to  Apol- 
lo, and  are  charged  with  sacrilege,  and  fined,  iii. 
39  ;  they  take  up  arms  agafaist  tbe  decree  or  the 
Amphictyons,  ibid. ;  the  latter  make  war  a^nat 
the  Phoccans,  ibid. ;  Philip  reduces  them,  50. 

Pho'ci-on,  general  of  the  Athenians,  dri\'e8  Philip 
out  of  the  Hellespont,  and  makes  that  prince  raise 
the  siege  of  Perinthus  and  Byxantiom,  iii.  99; 
he  rejects  tbe  offers  of  Barpalus,  201 ;  be  endea- 
vours in  vain  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from 
engaging  in  tbe  Lamian  war,  931 ;  he  la  eon- 
demned  to  die  bv  the  Athenians.  949 ;  bifl  btnlj 
is  carried  out  of  the  territonr  of  Attica,  250 ;  tr« 
Athenians  erect  a  statue  to  him,  and  inter  his 
bones  honourably,  2S2 ;  character  and  pralae,  Si, 
250, 251.  • 

Pboe'nix,  fabulous  bird :  wonders  related  of  It,  LIOSL 

Pho-ro'ne-us,  king  of  Argoe,  i.  412. 

Phre-a'tes  I.  son  of  Priapatlus,  king  of  PatOiia,  1^ 
283. 

Phra-a'tes  IT.  succeeds  his  fbtherMltbTldetea  In  die 
kingdom  of  Parthia,  iv.  SP3 ;  be  is  thrice^defeated 
by  Antiochos  Sideics,  218;  be  defeats  Aaiiodita 
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wbo  IB  kHM  in  tlie  battle,  Ibid.;  he  r6l««Mt  lteiii»- 

Uiua,  340 :  be  marries  one  of  that  prince's  tfaagta- 

tets,  Ibid. ;  be  is  defeated  by  the  Scytbiane,  and 

la  killed  in  the  pursuit,  ibid. 
nir«-a'ter  lit.  aurnamed  Theos,  king  of  tbe  Pai^ 

tliians,  iv.  9B4 ;  be  makes  an  alliance  with  the 

BomaiM  daring  the  war  with  MlihrUates,  ibkl. ; 

he  espooses  the  part  of  Tifrtnes  the  Yottnter 

iigainic  his  father,  iMd. ;  death  of  Fhraates,  iUd. 
Phra-a'tes  IV.  is  nominated  king  by  his  father  Oro- 

des.  and  afterwards  pots  him,  with  his  brothera 

and  his  own  son,  to  death,  iv.  301. 
Plna-or'tes,  king  of  the  Bf  edes,  succeeds  bis  father 

0C(jO6ea,  1.  W6;  subdues  Upper  Asia,  390;  makes 

war  against  the  Assyrians,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated 

and  put  to  death,  ibid. 
Phra-ta-phnr'nes,  one  of  Alexander*8  generdls; 

provineed  which  fell  to  him  after  that  prince's 

death,  Hi.  329. 
Fhry'gi-B,  province  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  98. 
Pbrrni-cos,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  opposes 

the  recaU  of  Alcibuides,  it.  314 ;  he  is  divested  of 

the  command,  315. 
Phry'non,  geiferal  of  the  Athenians,  Is  killed  in  a 

duel  by  Pituicus,  i.  448. 

'  yl'lius,  Lacedsmonian  officer,  is  killed  at  the 


e  of  Sparta  by  Pyrrhus,  Ui.  343. 
rcon.     See    Ptolemy  Eveigetei 


Iveigetes,    sunaamed 


Phv'to.  cenerat  of  the  troops  of  Rhcvium,  defends 
tnat  city  against  INonysras,  li.  383;  Dioaysiua, 
after  having  made  him  suffer  great  indignities, 
puts  htm  to  death,  384. 

Pfn'dar,  Oraek  lyric  poet,  charaoter  of  his  worlcs, 
1. 1.^. 

Pi-nB'ofl,  port  of  Athens,  il.  84. 

Pi'ro-mls,  name  given  to  kings,  said  by  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  to  have  reigned  in  Ecypt,  i.  130. 

Pi-san'der,  Athenian,  persuades  the  Athenians  to 
recall  AlciUades,  ii.  314 ;  the  Athenians  send 
him  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and  Tiseaphemes, 
ibid. ;  Bt  hts  return  he  ohanges  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, 316. 

Pi-san'der,  Lacedsmonian,  is  appointed  by  Asesi- 
laus,  his  brotber-ln  law,  to  c  >mmand  the  fleet. 
ti.  380 ;  he  is  defeated  by  Conon  near  Cnidos,  and 
killed  in  the  battle,  S85»Jkc 

Pi-sls^rft-ttts,  Athenian,  makes  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  i.  437 ;  lenity  of  his  government,  438 ; 
his  death,  430;  his  character,  437 ;  library  founded 
by  him  at  Athens,  439. 

Pi'so  (Calphumiue,)  cousul,  commands  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  i.  353. 

Pi-suth'nes,  governor  of  Lydla  for  Darius,  revolts, 
ii.  168 ;  he  is  taken  and  put  to  death.  109. 

Pi'thon,  <me  of  Alexander's  captains,  is  made  go- 
vernor of  Media  by  Antlpater,  Hi.  345 ;  he  causes 
PhUotas  to  be  put  to  death,  and  takes  possession 
of  his  government,  357 ;  he  is  driven  out  of  Me- 
dia by  Peueestes,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Seleu- 
eos,  ibid. ;  Antlgonus  puts  him  to  death,  366. 

Pft'ta-eus  of  Mitylene,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  drives  out  the  tyrant  who  oppressed  his 
eoantry,  i.  448 ;  he  commands  the  array  against 
the  Athenians,  challenges  Plirynon  their  general 
to  single  combat,  and  kills  him,  ibid. ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mitylene  give  him  the  sovereignty  of 
their  city,  ibid. ;  be  vokiiitarlly  abdicates  his  au- 
thority at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  and  retires, 
Ibid. ;  bis  death,  ibid. 

Plague,  a  contagious  distemper,  and  description  of 
that  disease,  il  148, 140. 

Pla-tv'n,  city  of  BcMitia,  i.  406 ;  the  Platsans  dl»- 
tlnguish  themselVM  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  il. 
36  ;  they  refuse  U>  submit  'o  Xorxel,  57 ;  the 
Greeks  decree  the  prise  of  valour  to  them  after 
the  defeat  of  Mardonus,  77 ;  they  institute  an  an- 
miwwmry  festival  in  honour  of  those  who  died  at 
Ite  battle,  79, 80;  siege  of  Platee  by  the  The* 


bans,  144;  PUuMHhMiefed and  taken  by  tb«  L^ 
cedsmonians,  154, 168;  by  the  Tbebans,433; 
the  Plateaus  retire  to  Athens,  Ibid. ;  tbev  induea 
Alexander  to  destroy  Thebes,  iii.  83,  84 ;  that 
prince  permits  them  to  build  their  city,  139. 

Pla'to  retires  to  Megara  to  avoid  the  rage  of  tha 
Athenians,  U.  335 ;  be  travels  IntoSidly,  377 ;  hi* 
friendship  with  Dion,  ibid. ;  second  voyage  into 
Sicily,  394 ;  wonderful  change  occastoned  by  bia 
wesence  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
305 ;  a  eonspiracy  of  the  eoortiers  to  prevent  ita 
effects,  395,  306 ;  he  quits  tlie  court,  and  returns 
into  Greeoe,  307 ;  adventure  that  happens  to  him 
at  Olympia,  ibid. ;  he  goes  a  third  time  to  Bidly ; 
he  returns  to  the  court  of  Diooysius  the  Younger, 
308;  Dionysius  difibrs  with  tdm,  390;  he^rniiu 
liim  to  return  into  Greece,  ibid. ;  his  death,  iii.  19. 

Plem-myr'i-um,  isle  near  Syracuse,  ii.  101. 

Plls'tar-chus,  son  of  Leonidas  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  68. 

Plis'the-nes,  son  of  Atreus,  king  of  Hyeene,  i.  413. 

Piis'to-nax,  king  of  Lacedvmonia,  takes  pains  to 
cause  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  ii.  174 ;  his  death,  834. 

Plu'tarch  of  Eretria  calls  in  the  Athenians  to  aid 
Eubma  against  PhlUp,  iii.  54;  bis  perfidy,  55; 
Phocion  drives  him  out  of  Eretria,  ibid. 

Pc'ci-Ie,  a  gaUeiy  or  porch  of  paintings  at  Athens, 
where  the  Stoics  used  to  assemble,  Ii.  43- 

Po'e-sy.  Greek  poets,  1. 443;  emulation  in  disputing 
the  prizes  in  the  Olympic  games,  i.  59 ;  poets  who 
invented  and  improved  tragedy  and  comedy,  60. 

Pol'e-mareh,  magistrate  at  Athena,  emptoyed  both 
to  admhiister  justice  and  command  armies.  IL 
38,  347. 

Po*Ii-or«e'te8,  name  given  Demetrius,  son  of  An- 
tlgonus, iii.  368. 

Po-ly-e'nus,  senator  of  Syracuae,  harangues  the 
people  upon  the  action  of  Aadranadorus,  after 
the  death  of  Hieronymus,  iv.  333. 

Po-Iyb'i-das,  LlKedemonian,  Is  charged  with  the 
war  against  Olynthua,  and  takes  that  city,  iL  435. 

Po-Iyb'i-us,  Greek  historian :  bis  function  at  the 
fuueral  of  Pbilopoeraen,  iv.  08 ;  chosen  ambas- 
sador to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  by  the  Acheans, 
103 ;  elected  general  of  the  horse,  165 ;  deputed  to 
the  Consul  Marcius,  166, 167;  saves  the  Acbieans 
a  considerable  expense,  160 ;  be  is  included  in  the 
number  of  the  exiles,  and  carried  to  Rome,  IM ; 
Ills  friendship)  with  the  second  Bcipio  Africanus, 
300,  i.  360;  returns  to  Petoponnesus,  iv.  316; 
zeal  in  defending  Phitoprsmen's  memory,  ibid.x; 
poof  which  he  gives  of  his  disinterested  ness, 
Ibid. ;  he  establishes fbod  order  and  tranqiiiUity 
in  the  country,  817 ;  returns  to  Rome,  and  ac- 
comra«)^<»B  Scipio  to  the  siegeof  Numantia,  ibid. ; 
after  Scipio's  death  he  retiuns  to  his  own  coun- 
tr>,  wnere  he  ends  his  days,  ildd. 

Po-lyb'i-us,  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Acheans, 
ill.  448.  * 

Po-lyc'ra-tes,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  I.  364 ;  singular 
history  of  that  tyrant,  364,  365  ;  his  miserable 
end,  365. 

Po-lyc'rates,  first  minister  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanea, 
renders  that  prince  great  services,  iv.  68. 

Po-lyd'ft-mus,  famous  Athieta  of  antiquity,  i.  4flL 
40. 

Po-Iy-dec'tes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  hj 
curgtis,  1. 83. 

Po-ly-do'nis,  brother  of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Phera^ 
killed  by  Polyphron  his  brother,  ii.  444. 

Po-lyg'a-my,  allowed  in  Egypt,  i.  113. 

Po-lyg-no'tus,  famotis  painter,  generous  action  of 
his  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  43. 

Pory-phron  i.s  siibstitutrd  to  .la«jon,  tjrrant  of  Ph#»- 
rae,  his  brother,  ii.  444 :  kills  Polvdorus  his  other 
brother,  and  is  soon  aHcr  killed  himself  by  AI6& 
nnder  of  Phene,  ibid. 

Po-ly»-per'chon,  Syracusan,  kills  Ca2lipptt8,  DiM'i 
murderer,  iL  410. 
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^hrt-per'clMm,  om  of  AlUMin't  mumwim,  n- 
ducM  •  eounciy  atHcd  BuIwmm,  uL  174 :  ridl- 
ealMS  PemUin  for  pmairaiiog  btewlf  b«fer« 
Alezmnder,  for  wUcfa  he  to  put  In  priaoo,  and 
•ooB  nUer  pnnloMd,  175;  In  takes  tbedty  of 
Orm  180,  he  le  Mnointed  legeotor  fbe  kfaiidoai, 
•ad  fovemor  or  Maeedooia  bgr  AnUpaier,  947 ; 
he  leeaUe  Otympiae,  and  eodcavoure  lo  Mcure 
Greece  to  UoMlMM ;  IM  !■  drhrea  out  of  Ma 


tfM  eoa  or  Alexander,  and  Ua  noUwr  Bantea, 
«>  be  put  m  dMth,  974. 

Po-lys'trm-UM,  llaeedoniaa  eoldier,  earriei  drink  to 
Dariue  at  the  puint  of  death,  and  leeMvea  bla 
laMwonia.m.  149. 

Fo-lyx-cn'i-dee,  adniial  to  Antioehas  the  Great, 
defeated  by  Livius,  iv.  tt ;  be  defeats  Pantistra- 
tus,  who  ooraaianded  the  fleet  of  Rhodes,  by  a 
Mraiaffeni, 83:  he  is  defeated  by  iEmiUos,  and 
ledtieed  to  retire  to  E)ihesiiB,  tt. 

Pol-y-Be'nos,  brotheMa-Iaw  of  Dionysius,  having 
declared  against  bim,  flies,  tl.  389. 

fm-y-se'lus,  brother  of  Hlero  I.  kinf  of  Byracuse, 
gives  his  brother  umbrage,  H.  13S ;  Theron  his 
son-in-law  takes  his  part,  ibid. 

Pom-pfi'us  (L.)  Roman  oAcer,  commands  a  small 
bod^  of  troops  during  the  war  with  Petseus.  and 
retires  to  an  eminence,  where  he  defends  aim- 
self  vsliantiy,  iv.  164. 

fom'pey  succeeds  LucnlhM  in  the  war  agidnst 
MIthridates,  Iv.  371 ;  his  conduct  upun  arriving 
In  his  envemment,  773 ;  he  often  Mlthridaiefr 
peace,  ibid. ;  lie  gains  «veral  victories  over  that 
prince,  374 ;  he  marclics  into  Armenia  a^ralnst 
Tig.-anes,  who  comes  and  surrenders  himself  to 
him,  375 ;  he  pursues  MUhridateSL  and  in  bis 
way  subjects  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  378; 
tited  ot  foltowing  MIthridates,  he  comes  to  Syria, 
of  which  he  takes  poensskMi,  and  puts  aa  end 
to  the  empire  of  the  SeleucMes,  965,  377 ;  he 
marches  to  Pontas,  378 ;  he  returns  into  Syria, 
ibM. ;  Pompey*8  expeditions  Into  Arabia,  aRl, 
381 ;  and  Judea,  978 ;  he  <itkes  Jerusalem,  en- 
ters the  temple  and  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum, 
iWd. ;  after  having  reduced  Pontus,  he  returns  to 
Rome,  and  receives  the  honour  of  a  ttiumph,  381 ; 
after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  he  retires  into 
Egypt,  and  is  killed.  389. 

Pon'tns,  kinfrdom  of  Asia  Minor,  1.98.93;  chrono- 
logical abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  kiagt  of 
Pontns,  ibid. 

PO-plIl-ns  (C.)  Is  sent  Into  Egypt,  iv.  197;  wUch 
oMiges  Antiochns  to  quit,  and  leave  the  two  bro- 
thers, Ptolemies,  In  possession  of  it,  198 ;  he  is 
sent  into  Pekiponnesus  to  publish  the  decree  of 
tlie  senate  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  16S. 

Por'pfay-ry,  a  learned  pagan,  an  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity, iv.  146. 

Po'rvs,  Indian  king,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Alexander,  who  restores  him  his  domtailons, 
m.  184, 185. 

Posts :  invention  of  posts  and  couriers,  i.  349,  378. 

Po-thl'nu8,  Ptoleroy*8  minister,  dethrones  Cleopa- 
tra, iv.  389 ;  he  advises  the  death  of  Pmnpey, 
ibid. ;  endeavoais  to  render  Cesar  odious,  390; 
he  prevents  the  effect  of  Cawar*s  decree,  and 
makes  the  Egyptians  take  arms  against  him, 
391 ;  Ceraar  puts  him  to  death,  3J3. 

Po-ti-dR'a,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  revolts  against  tlm 
Athenians,  who  besiege  it,  ii.  135, 196;  Philin 
takes  it  from  the  Athenians,  iii.  34. 

PoVei^ty,  love  of  it  instituted  at  Sparta,  il.  334. 

Prez-as'pen,  confidrnt  of  Cambyses,  kHls  Smerdis 
by  bis  order,  i.  363 ;  his  base  and  monstrous  flat- 
tery of  Cambyses,  364  ;  promises  to  declare 
Smerdis  the  Magian  the  true  son  of  Cyrus,  367 ; 
speaks  to  the  people  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and 
declares  the  contrary;  then  throws  himself 
Amu  and  is  kiUled,  ibid. 


PT 

Pri-»2ati-w»aoa«rAnMaBn.  ftli«  af  ltotfaia» 

Pri^M,  clQr  of  Ionia,  tt.  194. 

Pro'des  leigns  at  Bpaita  with  Us  btotiier  Sao*- 
theMi,L61. 

PvD-CM-M'uB,  RoBiaaoAcer,cov.ca  to  Qeopatrs  in 
hdr  raHremeiit,  and  advises  her  to  put  buraelf 
Into  Cesar's  heads,  iv.  407 ;  he  makes  himseif 
BBaalerof  the  penan  of  that  princess,  ibid.;  C«- 
sar  orders  him  to  ask  her  what  ahe  destresof 
him,  ibid. 

ProHil'cos.  a  name  given  to  the  goanUans  af  ifae 
kings  or  Sparta,  i.  89. 

Prom'a-efavs)  one  of  Ale3caBder*sotficera,dks  la  A 
drbanch  with  thai  priMe.  Iii.  900. 

Proph'e-cles  In  respect  lo  Piiaraoh  Hophra  and  the 
Egyptiana,  i.  143,  ^c ;  jMropheclesconcamittglJb 


997 ;  Babylon,  335, 336 ;  Cyrus,  337 ; 

353 ;  Tyre,  iii.  118 ;  Antiochos  the  Greau 
iv.  84;  Seleucus  PhUopaior,  191;  Antinchus 
Epiphanes,  ibid. ;  Jacob's  proiphecy  concenung 

Pro-tag'o-ras,  brother  of  Nkoclea,  ezpela  Evagoras 

II.  from  Sa^aniln,  and  reigns  in  his  stead,  iii.  15; 

he  is  confirmed  by  Ocbns,  17. 
Pro-tag'o-ras  of  Abdera,  his  oittiicm  of  the  divinity, 

11.  189;  he  is  ezpetled  AtlieiM^  and  his  werks 

caused  to  be  burnt,  ibid. 
Pro'teus,  king  of  .\rgas,  i.  419. 
Pro'te-us,  Macedonian  ;  Aiemniiet  drinks  to  him 

in  the  bowl  of  Hereales,  Iii.  909. 
Pro'toHiB,  king  of  Egypt,  slops  Helea,and  featoies 

tier  to  Menelaus,  i.  135. 
Proth'o-us,  senator  of  8parta,0MK)aea  the  war  wiHi 

ihe  Thebans.  but  is  disregarded,  U.  434,  435. 
Pro-tog'e-nes,  famous- painter :  reiaid  Demetrtaa 

bad  for  hbn  duriag  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  iiL  291. 
t.-o-tom's-chus,  one  of  tin  Athenimi  genmlathat 

gained  the  victory  qear  the  Mauds  of  Argiiiusm, 

and  wero  eondeomed  at  their  i«tiuD»  IL  9W,  988, 

Prov'i-dence :  disooatae  of  Socrates  upon  arovl 
deuce,  ii.  310,  311. 

Prox'e-nes  of  BcBotia,  ofllcer  In  the  anny  of  yoon^ 
Cyrus,  ii.  949 ;  sehoed  1^  treacheiy,  and  Dut  to 
death,  959 ;  his  charaeter,  ibM. 

Pru'si-as  I.  king  of  Blihynia,  L  99. 

Pru'si-as  n.  kinc  of  Bithynia,  sumamed  the  Hvn- 
ler,  ibid. ;  he  (!edares  for  the  Romans  against 
Antiochos,  iv.  64 ;  he  makes  war  against  En- 
menes,  i.  941 ;  services  rendered  him  by  Hanoi 
hal,  941,  949;  wbo,  notwithstanding,  agrees  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans,  249 ;  lie  desires 
the  Romans  to  grant  Peraeue  a  peace,  iv.  109; 
his  abject  flattery  in  the  senate,  901 ;  war  with 
Attains,  903 ;  the  senateobUges  him  to  desist  and 
make  satisfaction,  904 ;  intendbif  to  pat  his  son 
Nicomedes  to  death,  he  is  killed  %  him,  ibid. 

Pry  ta-nis,  name  of  the  chief  magisUate  of  Co- 
rinth, i.  414. 

Psam-roen'i-tus,  king  of  Egjrpt,  is  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  who  used  him  with  demency,  1 147, 
361 ;  but  strivhig  tO  regain  the  tluone,  is  put  to 
death,  ibid 

Psam'mis,  king  of  Egypt,  1. 149. 

Psam-met'i-chus,  one  of  the  twelve  tdugain  Egypt, 
is  banished,  1. 139 ;  defeats  the  other  elev^i,  and 
remains  sole  monarch,  140;  makes  war  a^nst 
the  king  of  Assyria,  ibid. ;  he  besieges  Asotoa, 
and  takes  it  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years, 
ibid. ;  he  prevents  the  Scythians  from  invading 
Eg>'pt,  ibid. ;  his  method  of  knowing  whether 
the  Egyptians  were  the  most  ancient  pet^de  ot* 
the  earth,  ibid.  &c. 

Pto-le-mai'da,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Sotw,  is  mar- 
ried to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  ill.  SOS. 

Pto-le'ny,  son  of  Amyntss  If.  disputes  the  crown 

with  Perdiccas,  H.  444 :  Peh *    •      " ' 

from  the  tbrone«444.  itl  31. 
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fte'lMirtMft  a<  SilMcw,  to  MHed  at  the  battle 
of  IiMiu,  Ui.  104. 

-flo'to-my  1.  ton  of  Lafue,  one  of  Alexander**  ge* 
nevale,  takee  eemfal  citlee  of  ladia^  k  dange- 
lOiMly  wounded  at  tiie  siege  of  one  of  tbem  and 
eoied  toon  after,  Ui.  105;  nrovincai  which  faU 
.    —  the  ixNiyof  Alexander  to  be 


earried  to  Alexandria,  MO ;  enten  into  a  league 
■gainit  Pocdioeae  and  BuneneB,  94A ;  he  becomes 
naater  of  Byria,  PhOMricia,  and  iudea,  and  takes 
Jerusalem,  346 ;  he  forms  a  league  against  An- 
B  island  of -^ 


1, 907;  he  seiaes  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
defeata  DemetrtOB,  U9 ;  hetalcesTyre,270;  de- 
feat of -enetif  his  generals  by  Demetrius,  ibid. ; 
ditlbrentaxpeditioas  of  Ptolemy  against  Aatigo- 
wis,  974 1  Ptotemy  isdefeated  by  Demetrius,  who 
lakne  Crom  hiro-the  Me  of  Chrpnis,  S81 ;  Ptolemy 
aniumes  the  title  of  king,  ibid. ;  he  sends  aid  to 
«lM  &hodlaaa,  987,  S80;  who,  in  gratitude,  give 
Mm  the  tttta  of  Soter,  991 ;  Ptolemy  allies  him- 
sdf  with  Selenciis,  Gassander,  and  Lysimaohus, 
against  Aattgonus  and  Demetrius,  805;  these 
four  princes  divide  the  empire  of  Alexander 
among  them,  996 ;  Ptolemy  retakes  the  Island  of 
Oyfira8,301 ;  he  renawsthe  league  with  Lysima- 
ehus  and  Seleneos  against  Demecrins,  303 ;  he 
abdieatiw  the  throne  to  his  son  Ptotemy  Philadel- 
phus,  307 ;  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  310;  praise 
Of  that  prince,  ibid. ;  famous  tibraiywhich  he 
caused  to* be  erected  at  Alexandria,  308. 

Plo'le-uiy  II.  eumamed  PbUadelphus,  is  plaeed  by 
his  father  PtOletoy  Soter  upon  the  thiwie  of 
i^Qn[yr<iii.'307^  feast  which  he  i^ave 'the  people 
«n  bis  adccsBlon  to  the  crewn,  311 ;  the  «om' 
meneement  of  his  Teign,  317;  his  resentment 
•against  Oemetrius  Phalereus,  Md. ;  he  causes 
the  holy  Sertptures  to  be  translated  into  Greek, 
985 ;  he  ouiti vates  the  amity  of  the  ftomans,  346 
his  liberality  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  ibid. . 
send^aid  to  the  Athenians,  347 ;  ravolt  of  Ma^as, 
943 ;  Ptolemy  ^lueils  a  conspiracy  formed  against 
him,  ibid. ;  works  of  Ptolemy  of  advantage  to 
commerce,  350 ;  he  eomes  to  an  accommodation 
with  Magas,  ibid. ;  war  between  Ptolemy  and 
Antiochus,  351 ;  peace  between  those  prmces, 
353 ;  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  355 ;  cha- 
racter and  qualities  of  that  prince,  ibid.  ;  his 
taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  351,  354 ;  his  ap- 
plicatiort  to  mi^e  commerce  ilonrhd)  in  his  do* 
minions,  S50. 

Pto'le^ny  III.  sttmaihed  Evergetes,  succeeds  his 
fath(*r  Ptolemy  PhHadelphue,  tii.  355 ;  for  tho 
deatn  of  his  sister  Berenice,  he  puts  Laodice  to 
'death,  and  seizes  part  .  A<;ia,  358;  in  returning 
from  th.it  expedition,  he  goes  to  Jerusalem,  and 
oflTers  iacriflces  there  to  the  God  of  Israel,  359 : 
league  of  Antiochus  Hierax  and  Seleueus  Cal- 
linicus  a«ainsf  Ptolemy,  360 ;  the  latter  conies  to 
an  accommodation  with  Beleacus,  ibid. ;  he 
causes  Antiochus  to  be  seized,  and  imprisons 
Mm,  .%1 ;  he  augments  the  library  of  Alexan- 
dria, 303 ;  he  gives  Joseph,  the  iipphew  of  Onias 
the  farm  of  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  of 
Coelosyria,  Phmnieia,  Judea,  and  Samaria,  363 ; 
arrival  of  Cleomenes  at  the  court  of  Egypt,  397  ; 
death  of  Ptotemy  Evergetes,  iWd. ;  Ptolemy's 
liberality  to  the  Rhodians,  398. 

Ptt>'le-my  IV.  sunmmed  Philopator.  aseendi  the 
throne  ef  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ev- 
ergetes, Hi.  398, 399 ;  injustice  and  cruRty  of  that 
prince  tn  Oleomenes,  413 ;  Antlochas  the  Great 
undertakes  to  recover  Coslosyria  from  Pttrfemy, 
401 ;  short  truce  between  those  two  princes,'400 ; 
Ptolemv  na.m%  a  victory  over  Antiochus  at  Ra- 
fffiia,  408 ;  he  comes  to  Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  rage 
*nd  revenge  of  Ptolemy  against  the  Jews,  be- 
cause thev  refuse  to  let  hini  enter  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, ifctdv ;  he  grants  Antiochns  peacn,  409 ; 
I      the  Egyetlans  revolt  against  Philopator,  410; 
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that  prlnea  glv«afaiiiiself  ap  to  all  mannar  of  ex- 
cjjBSies,  iUd. ;  he  puis  Arsinoe,  his  wiA  aad  sla- 
ihr,  to  death,  ibid. ;  ha  dies,  worn  out  with  d«- 
bauehea,454. 

Pto'le*my  V.  called  Epipbanea,  at  the  age  of  flva 
years  ascends  the  throne  of  Egypt,  after  the 
death  of  Philopator,  iv.  7 ;  Antiochus  the  Great 
and  Philip  enter  into  a  league  to  invade  his  dc»- 
minions,  8 ;  Ptolemy  is  put  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Romans,  13 ;  Aristomenbs,  the  young 
king's  guardian  for  the  Romana,  having  takea 
Palestine  and  Goloeyria  from  Antiochus,  Anu- 
ocbiis  retakes  those  provinces,  19,90 ;  conspiracy 
uf  Sotqias  against  Ptolemy  frustiated  by  Ari»- 
tomenes,  38 ;  Ptolemy  is  declared  of  age,  ibid. ; 
he  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus, 
47 ;  be  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Achcans, 
87 ;  he  treats  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  wltli 
great  marks  of  favour  and  friemlship,  88 ;  he 
takes  a  disgust  to  Artstomenes,  and  nuts  him  to 
death,  38,  88 ;  he  abandons  himself  to  all  sorts 
of  excesses,  88 ;  the  Egyp  ians  form  several  con- 
spiracies against  him,  ibid. ;  Ptolemy  chooses 
Polycrates  for  his  prime  mlnieter.  with  whose 
assistance,  he  subdues  the  rebels,  iMd. ;  he  re- 
news the  idliance  with  the  Achaans,  89 ;  he 
forms  the  design  of  attacking  Seleueus,  103 ;  the 
principal  persons  of  his  court  poison  him,  ibid. 

Pto'le-my  Vl.ealled^ilometer,  at  six  years  old, 
succeeds  his  father  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  lOTi  - 
cause  of  war  arises  between  Ptolemy  and  Aa- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  133 :  coronation  of  Ptolemy, 
<133 ;  he  is  defeated  by  Antiochus,  191 ;  he  loses 
a  second  battle  against  Antk>cbus,  and  is  takea 
prisoner,  135 ;  the  Alexandrians  elect  his  brother 
Ptolemy  Everge;:es  II.,  surnamed  also  Pbyscmw 
in  his  place,  136 ;  Antiochus  replaees  Philometer 
in  appearance  upon  the  throne,  138 ;  the  two 
brothers  uiJte  and  reign  ioindy,  ibid. ;  the  Ro- 
mans prevent  Antioclna  from  disturbing  them, 
139 ;  Philometer  is  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Physcon,  3S7 ;  he  goes  to  Rome  to  implore  idd, 
ibid. ;  the  senate  divide  the  kingdom  between  the 
two  brothers,  838 ,  new  difiercnces  arise  between 
Philometer  and  Physcon,  339 ;  Philometer  refuses 
to  evacuate  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ibid. ;  he  gains 
a  victory  over  Physcon,  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
ibid. ;  be  pa  dons  him  and  restores  him  his  oo- 
rainions,  ibid.;  he  marries  Lis  daughter  Cleopatra 
to  Alexander  Bala,  5234 ;  he  permitsOniaB  to  build 
a  temple  for  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  ibid. ;  he  marches 
to  the  aid  of  A.exander  hi's  son-in-law,  attacked 
by  Demetrius,  5K)5 ;  pk>t  of  Ammonius  against 
Ptolemy,  ibid. ;  upon  the  refusal  of  Alexandra 
to  deliver  np  that  traitor.  Philometer  takes  his 
daughter  from  him,  and  gives  her  to  Demetrius, 
and  aids  him  in  re-ascending  his  father's  throng 
ibid. ;  Philoineter's  death,  336. 

Pto'le-my  VII.  called  Evergetes  II.  and  Physcon, 
son  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  is  placed  by  the  Alex- 
andrians upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  his  eldest 
brothers  Mead,  iv.  136 ;  the  two  brothers  unite 
and  reign  Jointly,  138 ;  they  prepare  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Antiochus, 
ibid. ;  the  Romans  oblige  that  prince  to  leave 
those  two  princes  in  tranquillity,  ]39;'Ph3iepoM 
dethrones  Philometer,  337 ;  the  Romans  divide 
the  kingdom  between  the  two  brothers,  328; 
Physcon,  dia^atisfted  with  tlie  part  given  iiira, 
goes  to  Rome,  and  demands  to  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  the  Romans  ad- ' 
judge  it  to  him,  ibid. ;  the  people  of  Cyrenaica 
uppose  Physcon's  entrance  into  this  country, 
339;  that  prince  se  establishes  liimself  In  that 
country,  and,  by  his  bad  conduct,  causes  attemphi 
to  t*e  made  against  his  life,  ibid. ;  he  makes  a 
second  voyage  to  Rome,  and  carries  bis  com* 
plaints  thither  against  his  brother,  ibid. ;  he  un- 
dertakes to  make  himself  master  of  the  islaiuhof' 
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mrimuKj  wmI  afterwarrit  naerouly  ratoiw  bin 
M  donioloiM,  «tt,  no ;  PbyMon  Manies  Cleo- 
yatrm,  Um  widuw  of  PhUouMimr,  MModi  the 
IkivM  of  Egypt,  and  pau  Ua  bratiier*t  ■on  to 
4^ath,  836;  Pbyacoii's  excen  of  firfly  and  de- 
bauehanr.  MS ;  8cf pio  Afncania  tba  jrounfer 
Co«a  lo  that  prtoce^B  court,  943 ;  Pbyicon  puis 
away  Claopatra,  and  marriea  bar  daugbtar  by 
PbUooMlar,  aamad  aJso  Claopatra,  8S0 ;  borribla 
cntaliiai  whkb  be  conmlia  In  Biypt,  ibid. ;  a 
(cnaral  revolt  reducaa  Idan  to  quit  tSat  kiBfdom, 
Ibid. :  new  cniaitiat  of  PhyMon,  ibid. ;  ba  re- 
irna  Into  ifcrpt,  and  re-Mconda  tbe  thnMM,SSl : 
B  auppona  tbe  impoator  Alexander  Zabina,  and 
ndi  him  an  amny  to  place  bim  upon  tiw  tbrnne 
arayrla^ibld.;  be  gtvee  hie  dangfater  Trynbena 
In  Marriage  to  Otypns,  853;  P]qracon*B  death, 

Floila-anr  VIII.  eaOed  Latbyma,  enoeeeda  Ma  Ib- 
ther  FbyeDan,  iv.  893;  Cleopatia,  Me  aMlberi 
obUfw  Mm  to  repcilate  ble  eldeet  elater,  and 
■arry  Selena  bis  youi^cet,  8S4 ;  Latbyma  aide 


,  againel  John  Hyrea- 
;  Cleopatfa  lafcea  bar  daughter  Selena 
tnm  Latbyma,  and  obHgea  Mm  to  quit  Egypt, 
and  eoMent  bineeir  with  the  UnfdoB  or  Cynrue, 
997;  Lathyrua  aendi  an  army  to  reduce  Ptole- 
maia,  and  maiebae  in  pareon  aaainet  Alazander 
tini  of  tba  JewB,  over  whom  be  gaiae  a  great 
vleloffy,8SB;  barbaraoeaetioB  of  Latbyrae after 
tbe  battle,  ibid.;  beraleeatbebtogearPiolemaii, 
880;  ba  ia  recalled  by  tbe  AlezandiiaaB,  and  re- 
Maced  upon  tlia  tbrone  of  Ecyptt  861 ;  Upper 
flgypC  revolls  against  bhn,  808;  Latbyma  de~ 
•hoye  Tbebee,  wMtber  tba  rabeli  bad  lallrad, 
Md. ;  b^  dieeioon  after,  ibid. 

rto'le-my  IX.  king  of  Egypt  Bea  Alaiaiidar,  eon 
of  Ph]recon. 

rio'lo-ny  X.  ioa  of  Alaniidar  L  kfa«  of  E^ypc 
See  Alexander  n. 

Flo'le-my  XL  lumamed  Aulelea,  la  plaeed  by  the 
Alexandrians  upon  tbe  itarone  of  Cgjrpt,  in  tbe 
room  of  Alexander  n.,  !▼.  800 ;  bo  caaaea  him- 
aelf  to  be  declared  tbe  friend  and  ally  of  the 
nanpeople,  by  tbe  credit  of  Csaar  and  Pom- 
',  963;  be  opprcmee  hie  Bub|ecta  in  eonae- 


quence  with  taxationa,  384 ;  be  «  obliged 
cape,  and  the  Alexaadriana  plaee  Beicni 
tbe  tbrone,  tUd. ;  be  goea  to  Borne,  and  with 
money  galne  tbe  enlTragea  of  the  principal  pel^ 
aoaa  of  the  coounonwealtb,  for  his  re-eatabliab- 
menl,  iliid. ;  be  eauaea  most  of  the  amhaandon, 
aent  by  tbe  Egyptians  to  Bome  to  Justify  their 
revolt,  to  be  murdered,  365;  an  oracle  of  tbe 
Sybil  la  produced  against  him,  ibid. ;  GaMnios 
leinstateB  him  upon  tbe  throne,  38B;  Auletee 
puti  Ma  daughter  Berenice  to  death,  ibid. ;  bis 
iimtltude  and  perfidy  to  BaMrius,  iMd. ;  death 
oTAoletes,  iUd. 

flole-my  XIL  son  of  Ptoleimr  Auletas,  reigiis  after 
his  father  with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  iv.  38C(,  389; 
he  expels  Cleopatra,  380 ;  he  eauaea  Pompey  to 
be  aaaaminated  bv  the  advice  of  Theodotus,  iUd. ; 
Cmmr  makes  hunself  Judge  between  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra,  390 ;  Cesar  securee  the  person  of 
Ptdlemy,  391;  be  releafos  him,  303;  Ptolemy  re- 
news the  war  against  Cesar,  394 ;  he  is  defeated, 
and  drowned  in  tbe  Nile,  while  endeavouring  to 
escape,  iUd. 

IPto'le-my  I.  king  of  Cyprus,  brother  of  Auletes,  Is 
deposed  by  the  Bomans,  iv.  309 ;  he  poiscHis  him- 
self,  IUd. 

Fto'le-my  II.  son  of  Auletes,  Is  made  Mng  of  Cy- 
prus by  Cesar,  Iv.  301 ;  also  of  Egypt  Jcrintly  with 
Cleopatra,  394 ;  she  poisons  Ptolemy,  396. 

rtole-my,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleop^ra,  la  pn>> 
claimed  king  of  Syria  by  Antony,  i v.  400. 

riolamy  A'p^  natural  sonof  Phya6on»  1 


Mag  of  Cyianaiea,  Iv.  864 
dom,  by  will,  to  tbe  " 


Pto'le-Biy  (CaraanoB,)  orl%aiideiar,eonef  Ptole«y 
Boter,  quIlB  tbeeanrt,and  reiiieata  Lyteachoa, 
and  then  to  Beleocos.  UL  308,  318;  be  camges 
tbe  latter  In  a  war  with  Lyslmacbas,  318;  be 
smasiinsiaB  Selencus,  and  ssiaea  bis  domlabNis. 
390.  be  marcias  Ma  slater  Amlnoe,  widow  of 
Lyslmacbus,  and  caaaea  Ma  tavo  aona  by  ber  to 
be  murdered,  381 ;  he  baaiahea  her,  iMd.;  sad 
!■  aoon  after  kiUed  by  the  Gaubh  888. 

Pto'lo^mv  (Macron,)  govennmof  Cvprva  under  Pto- 
lemy PbllOBtieter,  revolia.  and  ^vea  the  posses- 
sion of  it  to  Aatioctana  Eplpbanea}  Iv.  184, 135; 
Antloehna  givea  bim  a  share  in  Ua  confidnee^ 
and  tlM  government  of  CflBloayiia  and  Palestine, 
ISO;  be  marshes  agatast  tbe  Jews,  and  is  de- 
limmdbyiudaBMaecaiMeua,137    '     ' 


friend  to  tbe  Jews, 995;  Aatiocbaa  Eptabanei 

deprives  him  of  hia  govenmant,  and  in  despair 

powQM  hfaiMrlf^  ibid. 
Pto'le-my,  son  of  Pyrrbns,  is  killed  IB  a  battle  with 

tfaoLaeedeaKmiana,  Ui.  343. 
Plo'lfr-my,  one  of  theoOoenof  PMUp, 


Apalles  in  tbe  eansniracy  agaanat  that  prinee,  UL 

484;  for  wMchbeis  put  to  death,  480w 
Pttl,  king  of  the  Asgrtinns,  doea  pwmnne  npenths 

preacMng  of  Jonah,  i.  SSL 
Pul'ehar  (P.  Claudioa)  conaui,  ia  beaten  at  aea  by 

kdberbal,  the  Carthaginian  general:  1. 186. 
Pu'aie,  origin  aad  ligaificatioD  of  ibat  ' 

149}  PuiSc  wars,  U6, 803, 84a 


Py-lag'ori,  repreaentatltea  < 

the  Amphictyonic  Council,  UL  81. 
Py'hia.aclty  of  Meaaanla,  taken  ^thoAUwBlaMk 

ILIOS. 
Pyr'a-mid:  deaeription  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 

i.  108, 135, 138;  Judgment  to  ba  foimed  ofSoM 

famoaaatractorea,  188. 

Pyr'rhua,  son  of  JBaeidea  king  of  Epbua,  la  prr 
aervad  from  the  ftirv  of  the  revolted,  UL  989, 300;  « 
he  la  ra-eataWiabed  upon  the  throne  at  Epiras, 
bf  Glaucias  kingof  Illyrinm,  300;  tbe  MolosaisM 
revolt  against  htm^aad  plunder  aH  hla  riches, 
iMd. ;  be  retiresto  bemetrius,  soo  of  Aatlfonus, 
iMd. ;  he  distteguiahea  Mmaelf  at  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  390,300;  he  goes  to  Egypt  aa  a  boatage 
for  Demetrius,  iUd.;  nemanrtea  ABt^one,  dau^ 
ter  of  Berenice,  ibid. .  Ptolemy  gives  bfan  a  wet 
and  money,  of  which  he  makea  uea  for  repos- 
seeshig  himself  of  hiadomtaiiana,  iMd. ;  Pyrrbof 
takes  Macedonia  from  Demelilua,  and  ia  declared 
king  of  it,  303:  be  dlvMca  that  fclnnicm  with 
Lydmaehua,  304;  he  is  aocn  oMiged  to  quit  it. 
305 ;  the  Tarentlaee  call  In  IVrrhus  to  their  aid 
against  the  Bomana,387;  that  prince  goea  to 
Italy,  388 ;  be  defeats  the  consul  Llrinua,  330; 
he  causes  proposals  of  peace  to  bewMde  to  tbe 
Bomans^l ;  conversation  of  Pyrtbua  witb  Far 
bricius,  338,  dec. ;  Pyrrbus  gains  a  second  advan* 
tage  over  the  Bomans,  336 ;  expeditkuM  of  Pyr* 
rhus  in  Sicily,  337,  i.  185 ;  he  returns  Into  Italyi 
lii.  338 ;  he  plunders  the  temple  of  Proeer|dae» 
in  the  country  of  tbe  Locrians,  ibid. ;  lie  ia  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  330 ;  he  returmi  into  Bj^ 
.nis.340;  be  throws  himself  into  Maeedonla,  aai 
makes  himself  master  of  it  f<nr  n  time,  afker  bar* 
ing  defeated  Antigonos,  IMd.:  exnedltloB  of 
Pyrrbus  into  PekiponnesuSi  341 :  fie  bcMeges 
Sparta  inellbctually,  »»:  be  la  kned  at  the 
riege  of  Ar9os^345;  food  and  bad  chftraetats of 
Pyrrhns,  394,  3S7, 345. 

Py-thai'o-ras,  LacedemonlaB,  eoumanda  pait  of 
tbe  fleet  of  Cyras  the  T<Hii«er  b  tfi»«qpatfldai 
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of  ttac  i»riii66  againit  his  broUier  Artaxe*  xe»,  ii. 

Vif-tbag'a-raa,  loa  of  Eragoraa,  defenda  tho  city  ol 
Salamia,  boiioged  by  Artazerae8|  during  his  far 
tber's  absence,  IL  8^. 

Py-tlMg'o-ras,  philosopher,  goes  to  Italy  and  settles 
at  Oroioaa,  where  bn  opens  a  school  of  philoeo- 

ehy,  h.  129 ;  noviciate  of  silence  which  he  made 
is  diwiplas  observe,  ibid. 

Fythar-chus,  cf  Gyzicum,  gains  the  Ikvour  of 
Cyrus,  who  gives  him  the  revenues  of  seven 
cities  for  a  pension,  L  387. 

Pyth'e-as,  famous  astronomer,  iv.  907. 

Pytfa'e-as,  rashly  engages  the  Bosodans  to  unite 
against  the  Romans,  iv.  SIS ;  he  is  put  to  death 
by  Metetttts,  813. 

]Pyth'i-a,  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  i.  30. 

Pyth'i-as,  friend  of  Damon;  trial  of  their  friend- 
ship, ii.  300. 

Pjrth'ic  games:  celebrated  games  of  Greece,  L  44. 

^th'i-tts,Lydian  prince,  generous  offtf  which  he 
makes  Xerxes  of  his  riches,  ii.  51 ;  means  which 


m  princess,  his  wife,  uses  to  make  him  sensible 
r  the  i^iustke  and  -idicule  of  his  conduct,  58; 


:  crttelQr  which  Pytiiius  experiences  from  Xerxes, 
ibid* 

Pirth-tf-do'nis,  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Leonitaa,  Is 
iMuiished  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  180. 

Py'thon  of  Byzantium,  famous  rhetorician,  is  de- 
puted by  PhiUp  ta  the  Tbebaas  to  iacUiie  them 
to  peace,  iii.  w. 


Ba-Mr'l-us  CPoathnmui^  demands  of  Ptolemy  Au- 

letea  the  sums  he  bad  lent  him  at  Rome,  but  is 

used  basely,  iv.  3M ;  he  Is  accused  at  Rome  of 

^  assiwrtng  Ptolemy  to  corrupt  the  senate,  iU" 

Cicero  makes  his  defence,  ibid. 
Ba'gau,  name  of  the  place  where  Nebuchodonoaor 

caused  Phraortes  to  be  put  to  death,  i.  806. 
Ba-mes'ses  (M lamun)  king  of  Egypt,  makes  aUtvea 

of  the  Israelites,  i.  130, 13]. 
Bam'mi-us,  citizen  of  Brundusium,  ordered  by 
Perseus  to  poison  Bumenes,  to  whom  he  dis- 
eovers  the  whole,  iv.  151. 
Ba'pM-a,  in  Palestine,  where  Antiocbus  the  Great 

was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  Ui.  408. 
B«hgil'lus  (L.  iBmilius)  commands  the  Roman  fleet, 
iv.  68;  he  gains  a  vtctoiy  over  Polyxenides,  ad- 
miral of  Antiocbus,  65 ;  ae  receives  the  honour 
of  a  triumph,  76. 
R^a-lus  (M.  Atllius.)  consul,  defeats  at  sea  the 
Carthaginians,  i.  186 :  he  goes  to  Africa,ibid. ;  the 
Somans  continue  him  in  the  command  as  pro- 
ccMBUIjibld. ;  he  defeats  the  Carthaginians,  and 
seizes  Tusds,  180 ;  elated  with  success,  he  Is  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians, 
191 ;  they  send  him  to  Rome  to  propose  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  193 ;  at  his  return  they  put 
liim  to  a  cruel  death,  ibid. 
Ke-li'gi-on :  oriiin  and  source  of  the  teligion  of 

the  ancients,  i.  89,  Ibc. 
Be-o-nsith'raSfOneo'the  chiefs  in  the  revolt  against 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  delivers  up  tUiB  principal 
rebels  to  that  prince,  to  make  his  own  peace,  and 
keeps  the  money  which  he  had  brought  thun 
"Egypt  for  the  confederacy  il.  461, 468. 
Re  treat"  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  ii.  960. 
SJ>ad-a-man'tbu8,  brotlier  ot  Minos,  appointed  by 

him  to  administer  Justice  in  his  capital,  ii.  330. 
JUMwnp-sin'i-tus,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  135. 
SJie'gi-um,  city  of  Sicily,  forms  a  league  against 
Sionyskus,  ii.  375:  it  makes  peace  with  that  ty- 
smnt.  ibid. ;  its  refusal  to  give  him  a  wife,  and 
tbe  Insolent  answer  with  which  that  refusal  is 
attended,  7Bi ;  Dion3rsius  beslM^es  it  out  of  re- 
,  ibid. ;  miserable  fate  of  that  city,  ibid. ; 
i  lifion,  Iqr  the  aid  of  the  Mamerttoes, 
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comes  and  settles  there,  after  having  expell'xl 
the  inhaUtants,  i.  186 ;  the  Romans  le-establish 
the  inhabitants,  ibid. 
Rhis-i-a'ses,  Achean,  prevents  his  son  Maemon 
from  opposing  the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  iv. 

Rbodf'ji,  nri  jektid  and  £![:«'  af  Aala  MinoFi  L  ^ , 
Rhodum  takes  nrnii  agjtinat  Atlj^^ns^  |il.  i9;  U  is 
deciart'd  frett',  11 ;  ii  n  duli)ectpd  by  MaiLftolut., 
k.'uig  vf  CsrliLt  J3  ;  ttic  KlioiljtLiu  undqrtnke  14 
il^jLiltr^Mie  ArLemiia^  widnw  of  tiiat  princi;,  H  h 
tbat  primnsi  takes  tbr^\r  city,  kbidj. :  t^Msdi^ath  of 


ArtauliarilaBLJiiei  Lieir  Jiberiy,  15^  Uie  I 
JaiH  refusfi  ta  Mid  AibtlRtmUB  againai  Ft.ulcin)\ 
S&^  ;  DcnietrluB  bc;«ifi{;Ev  ihcir  cliy,  284,  i^S^t  h«^ 
TiiUvn  tlie  Hi<!|Ht?n  yt^nr  ACicr,  by  u  peace  vtty  htr 

Lht^m  K  prcwrnit  ttf  all  tht!  iDarhin^s  af  war  em- 
pl'i'^y'^J  Jd  til  He  sieffu.^Jmi  :  the  RhodlanB  erect  tbfr 
tim<nis  dtk-maus,  wttlj  the  fnoiiey  raiiM'd  by  Uie 
ntlti  i>rihr^p  m  sell  Elf  e-G,  ibid-  ;  tli<^ir  tini^iuus  d*l^ 
Lt:r>'  of  FLolti'iTiyp  lij  e.ipm:sB  ittclr  xraiiriiUis  iqr  the 
A  ill  he  lia^  (given  tham  durinjc  tliat  tilp^e,  LMJ^ ; 
frc!ftt  eariltfiuiiiEe  n.t  Rlfuileir  by  wlik'ili  x\ui  fi^ 
inous  CokjHUi  vyas  thro^i^  dawn,  'JM ;  ftmalM- 
t\*yu  r^flJje  ueiftilMUfinf  prlnceii  incGiiiioliitg  thai 
aiflicted  ciiy,  li^M,  Lv.  315 ;  war  between  the 
Rhodiuni  and  Byzaiitlnes,  and  the  cau^ten  of  it, 
Ut  4(M  ;  pear«  featorp^l  h4*iwi-(jn  the  twn  p«<ct|ik, 
405'  WAt  bc[W04-ii  Thf>  RliiiHlitu^  and  Pfjllip,  \y. 
0 ;  they  defeat  UaambaJ  iii  aea,  &i ;  disuuie  b* 
tween  the  Rhodians  and  Eumenes  before  the 
Romans,  concerning  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia, 
73,  Ibc. ;  the  Rhodians  signalize  their  zeal  ibr 
Rome  in  the  war  with  Perseus.  155;  they  send 
ambaasadora  to  Rome,  and  to  toe  Roman  army 
in  Macedonia,  who  speak  there  in  favour  of  Per- 
seus with  extraordinary  insolence,  160, 178 ;  they 
send  deputies  to  Rome,  who  wkleavour  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  the  senate,  105 ;  after  long 
and  warm  solicitations,  they  prevail  to  be  a^ 
mitted  into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people. 
107. 

Rho-do-gu'na,  daughter  of  Mithridates  kiiw  of  the 
Parthiaos,  Is  married  to  Demetrius  kiqg  of  Syria, 
iv.841. 

Rhone,  a  river ;  passage  of  the  Rlioae  by  Hannlbai, 

Ro'mans :  first  trea^  between  tlie  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  i.  170;  the  Romans  send  depu- 
ties to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  Ii. 
04;  second  trea^  between  the  Romans  ane 
Carthaginians,  i.  176 ;  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Pyrrhus,  ilL  330;  tb^  are  defeated  in  two 
battles  by  that  prince,  330,  336;  they  cain  a 
grrat  victory  over  that  prinee,  and  ob|1g«  him  to 
qtijt  Itaiy^  iu9 ;  limy  piinif^b  tneir  c\t\-jA:ni  \v\io 
Ei^Uitid  in  Rhegiiun,  C  Iti^  ;  they  oftuti  ambftf 
BAdon  t!>  rtL^lijiiiy  PhttadrEpliiiHf  anij  jn^k^;  an 
a]|ian;;e  wUh  timi,  prinrclii.  3lti\  th«y  aid  the 
hlajnenines  aKR^Ti^t  tJit?  r^jtbagiiitajia,  L  B6; 
they  tnilce  tm  allE&nce  with  Wif.tn,  king  nfByrm' 
ctLse,  Ir,  ^11 ;  they  furrn  n  dcflpu  of  flitinii;  cut  « 
fleet  fur  the  flrBltime^  L  }f^7;  UMy  b^Kt  the  Cu>- 
EhajtiriianB,  tlrai.  Ti^Eir  Ehi;  noBSt  of  MyU\  and  at 
tenVEudAneor  Ken  Dine,  IFSi  ihey  Ro  lit  Afiiea, 
Ibid.;  they  ore  at  Aratviciorli^uB^aTtd afterwards 
d'Teari^d,  ISS^  fee, ;  ttt^yduTeal  theCarTJia^lcuju 
fleet  in  d^hi  of  ^icIEy,  193;  ihevpo  to  Sidly,  and* 
farm  the  iEejs;^?  of  LhybsUTn,  194;  they  are  de- 
feated at  fitia^  1^5;  ihay  (tafii  a  p'eax  vlcJorf 
aver  the  Carthfi|iiiians:,  to  vrfiom  they  etaiV 
p^ace,  1!W^  ibpy  takt  Sardinia  fmm  the  CartaK' 
jfjnlani.  i.  'S02;  thpy  drive  Teuia  out  of  Tilyri^ 
iim,  ill.  37^:  thsy  ctiend  DmEiaRaadorB^jiTo  GrtHscCk 
tn  nolify  their  treaty  wUh  thu  lUytlans,  Ibid, 
the  CoripTht^ni  admfi  th^ni  to  the  fsUuiifmi 
famea>  and  tlie  AtheniuiA  groat  thefn  fh«  fre^ 
dam  of  thelx  clty^  Ihid- ;  Qm  Roniaiii  drive  Da 
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metrlau  of  Pharua  out  of  lUTriconi,  415 ;  titer 
•end  MitbAMSdori  to  denund  blm  of  Philip,  who 
TefuMt  to  d«ii\er  him  ap,  416;  they  declare  war 
against  the  CarthaginiaiM,  i.  907;  tbey  are  de- 
feated near  the  TicinuB,  313 ;  near  Trebia,  915 ; 
and  Che  lake  of  Thraiymene,  il7 ;  they  make 
several  conqacirte  in  Spain,  9S1 ;  they  loae  a 
great  batde  near  Cannc,  921,  939;  Hannibal 
bcaicgee  R<Mne,  227 ;  the  Romane  are  defeated 
in  Spain,  228;  thry  gain  a  great  battle  over 
Aidrubal,  938,  339 :  they  go  to  Africa,  933 ;  they 
defeat  the  Canhagbilans  near  Zama,  oblige  them 
tu  demand  peace,  and  grant  it  them,  334;  they 
■end  deputiee  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  to  re- 
new their  ancient  alliance  with  Egypt,  iH.  410: 
they  gain  an  advantage  over  Philip  at  Apollonia, 
430 ;  they  break  with  Hieronymua,  iv.  391 ; 
upon  the  news  of  that  prince's  death,  they  send 
Mareellttfl  Into  8icUy,  ibid. ;  that  general  takes 
Byracase,  330 ;  alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the 
iCtolians.  ili.  433;  the  Romane  send  Bulpitius  to 
the  aid  or  the  iGtolians  and  Philip,  434 ;  various 
exLoditions  of  that  prstor  in  Macedonia,  435, 
440 ;  general  peace  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  iu  which  the  allies  on  both  sides  are  In- 
eluded.  451;  the  Romans  acce|it  the  guardian- 
■liip  or  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  13;  they  declare 
war  against  Philip,  13  ;  they  defeat  tijat  prince 
in  a  battle,  17 ;  they  employ  their  influence  w'*h 
Antiocnus,  to  Induce  him  to  make  war  with 
AtUtus,  19;  expedition  of  the  Romans  in  Phocis, 
93;  they  make  a  treaty  with  Nabis,  37;  they  gain 
a  fantoui  victory  over  Philip  near  Bcotusa  and 
Cynoc(-i>hale,30 ;  tliey  grant  that  prince  peace,33 ; 
they  rctustate  Greece  in  its  ancient  liberty,  34 ; 
they  peiid  an  embassy  to  Antioclius,  36 ;  it  tends 
only  to  dispose  both  sides  to  an  open  rupture^ 
37;  they  make  war  against  Nabis,  39;  tii*:^ 
oblige  him  to  demand  peace,  and  grant  it  him, 
43 ;  preparations  on  all  sid<-8  for  a  war  between 
the  Romana  Lnd  Antiochup,  45 ;  reciprocal  but 
Inehectual  embassies  between  them,  ibid. ;  the 
Romans  send  troops  against  Nabis,  who  had 
broken  the  treaty,  50 ;  they  declare  war  against 
Antiochus,  57 ;  they  gain  an  advantage  over 
that  prince  at  Thermopyle,  59  ;  they  defeat 
Polyxenides,  admiral  of  Antiochus,  in  two  en- 
gagements, 63,  65 ;  they  go  to  Asia,  and  gain  a 
Seat  victory  over  Autiocbus  near  Magnesia, 
,  tc.;  they  grant  him  peace,  71 ;  they  reduce 
the  i£tolians,  and  grant  them  peace,  49 ;  they 
subject  the  Gauls  of  Asia, 83;  complaints  against 
Philip  carried  to  Rome,  90  ;  the  Romans  send 
conmiissiuners  to  examine  into  those  complaintSj 
and  t«  take  cognizance  of  the  ill  treatment  of 
Bparta  by  the  Ackuans,  90.  91 ;  new  complaints 
carried  to  Rome  against  Philip,  103;  tho  Romans 
send  back  his  son  Demetrius  with  ambassadors, 
104  ;  they  favour  Masiuissa,  who  was  at  war 
with  the  Canhai^inians,  i.  350;  they  send  am- 
bassadors into  Macedonia,  to  have  an  eye  upon 
the  conduct  of  Perseus,  iv.  148 :  they  break  with 
that  prince,  153  ;  the  war  is  formally  declared 
154;  the  Romans  are  repuh^d  near  the  river 
Peneus,  161 ;  the  senate  make  a  wise  decree  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  avarice  of  the  generals  and 
magistrates  who  oppressed  the  allies,  165  ;  the 
Romans  penetrate  mto  Macedonia,  167  ;  they 
conquer  Gentius,  king  of  Illyrium,  177 ;  they  gain 
a  great  victory  over  Perseus  near  the  city  of 
Pydna,  183, 184 ;  that  prince  is  taken  with  his 
children,  186;  decree  of  the  senate,  which  grants 
liberty  to  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  187 ; 
the  Romans  oblige  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  quit 
£gypt  and  to  leave  the  two  reigning  brothers  in 
peace,  iv.  139, 130;  their  cruel  treatment  of  the 
i£toUans,  198;  those  who  had  favoured  Perseus, 
are  cited  to  Rome  to  answerfor  thelreonduct,  199 ; 
a  thottsand  Achc&na  carried  thither,  ibid. ;  the 
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senate  baniabes  them  Into  severatltownaorTtaty, 
StOO;  after  seranteen  years  of  banlaimem,  tliey 
ve  sent  back  into  Ibeir  own  country,  901 ;  they 
refuse  Eumenesentrance  into  Rome, 903 ;  tbe Ro- 
mans divide  the  klnfdom  of  Egypt  between  PUIo- 
meter  and  Fhywcoa^SB ;  one  of  tnelr  ambaaBadors 
la  killed  In  Syria,  930 ;  tliey  declare  the  Jews  tlieir 
friends  and  allies,  931 ;  tbey  acknowledge  Deme- 
triiisking  of  Syria,  939 ;  they  conquer  the  Lignrt- 
ans,  anc  give  their  territory  to  the  Muadluans, 
905 ;  they  defeat  Andriscus,  and  two  other  adven- 
turers, who  had  possessed  tbtdnaelvea  of  Mace- 
donia, and  reduce  that  kingdom  into  tt  Roman 
province,  910  ;  they  declare  war  against  the 
Cartliaginians,  i.  350 ;  they  order  them  to  aban 
don  Carthage,  351 ;  they  Tbeslege  that  city,  and 
demolish  it  entirely,  5254, 958;  dccroe  of  the  sen- 
ate for  separating  several  cities  from  the  Achcan 
league,  iv.  211 ;  troubles  hi  AchaSa,  912 ;  the 
Romans  defeat  the  Acheans,  and  take  Tb«bes, 
913 ;  they  gain  another  victory  over  the  Actue- 
ans,  take  Corinth,  and  bum  it,  213, 214  ;  they  re- 
duce Greece  into  a  Roman  province,  SIS;  they 
renew  the  treaties  made  with  the  Jews,  S4S ; 
they  inherit  the  riches  and  dominions  of  Attalus 
king  of  Pergamu8,945 ;  tbf>y  reduce  Attetonicus, 
who  had  posseased  hltnself  of  them,  846 ;  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jugttrtha,  1.  966^  967 ;  Pto- 
lemy Apion,  king  of  Cyrenaica,  and  KIcomedes, 
king  of  Bithynia,  leave  the  Romans  tbeir  domin- 
ions at  their  deaths,  iv.  3G0,  203 ;  the  Romans 
reduce  those  kingddms  into  Roman  provinces, 
963 ;  they  re-establish  the  kion  of  Cappadocia 
and  Bithynia,  expelled  by  Mfthridates,  342;  msfr 
sacre  of  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, 344  ;  the  Romans  gain  three  battles  a^inst 
the  generals  of  Mithridates,  350,  351 ;  they  grant 
that  prince  peace,  353 ;  second  War  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  Mithridates,  354  ;  they  are  defeated  ' 
by  that  prince  in  a  battle,  357 ;  they  gain  a  great  i 
victory  over  him,  and  reduce  him  to  retire  into  i 
Armenia,  to  Tigrancs  his  soii- in-law,  3o9,  361 :  | 
they  declare  war  against  Tigranes,  and  defeat  J 
him  In  a  battle,  363 ;  second  victory  of  tht>  K>>  J 
mans  over  the  united  forces  of  Mithridates  aidf 
Tigranes,  369 ;  tiiey  again  gain  several  victor:.*  j 
over  Mithridates,  who  had  recovered  his  df»nii'>-j 
ions,  374 ;  tbey  subject  Tigranes  king  of  Ara..> 
nia,  375 ;  they  drive  Antiochns  Aslaticus  out  i^ 
Syria,  and  reduce  tliat  kingdom  into  a  Romaa 
province.  377  ;  the  Romans  are  declared  hein 
by  the  will  of  Ptolemy  Alexander,  to  his  dcwin. 
ions  of  Egypt,  966 ;  end  of  the  war  with  Miih* 
ridates,  S80;  the  Romans  drive  Ptolemy  out  of 
Cyprus,  969  ;  they  invade  Parthia,  and  are  de- 
ft;ated,  284,  tc. ;  they  declare  Ptolemy  Auk;€* 
their  friend  and  ally,  383 ;  Cappadocia  is  a]»4 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  '07 ;  reflectiii^ 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  in  respect  t^ 
the  states  of  Greece,  and  the  kings  both  of  V/^ 
rope  and  Asia,  76 ;  difference  between  the  R« 
mans  and  the  Greeks,  219  ;  Roman  hauchtin  ^^« 
129 ;  ceremonies  at  setting  out  of  the  consul  ail 
army,  157 ;  difference  of  taste  of  the  Rontans  am 
Qreelts,  in  respect  to  shows,  i.  57. 
Ro-sa'ces,  governor  of  Lydia  and  fonla^  commaiHl 
a  detachment  in  the  army  of  Ochus  asalQl 

Ro-sa'ces,  Persian  lord,  his  valour  at  the  battle 
the  Granicus,  iii.  90. 

Rox-a'na,  sister  of  Statira ;  tragical  end  of 
princesfi,  ii.  339 

Rox-a'na,  daughter  of  Ox^aftes,  wift  of  Alext. 
der,  iii.  173 ;  slie  is  delivered  of  a  eon  after  Alel 
ander's  death,  339 ;  causes  Statira,  Alexande 
widow,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  also  linTwi 
HephBEStion's  widow,  230 ;  Cassahder  demri' 
her  of  all  the  honours  of  a  queen,  and  sc  ' 
puts  her  to  death,  250, 973. 
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Bo*-a'iiA,  utar  of  MitfaridatM,  lierde]ilonU««nd, 
tr*  300. 

8A 

Sab'a-chufl.  king  of  Ethiopia,  eonqaen  EgTpt,  1. 
337 ;  at  the  end  of  fifty  yean  he  retiree  volunta- 
xily  into  Ethiopia,  ibid. 

Sa-be'ans,  sect  of  idoiaten  in  the  east,  i.  397. 

8ab'ra-c«e,  people  of  Iiidia,  tubjected  by  Aiezan- 
dor,  iii.  195. 

Bafctb,  Scythian  nation,  conquered  by  Alexander, 
iii.  167. 

Sa'cae,  people  of  Aaeyria,  vali^ectied  by  Crnie,  i.  323. 

8ad-du  cees,  a  pow^rftil  sect  among  the  Jews,  some 
account  of  them,  Iv.  257. 

Bad-y-at'tes,  king  of  Lydia,  besieges  Miletus,  i.  3C  j. 

Sa'ges ;  abridgment  of  the  tlvci  of  the  sttren  sages 
of  Greece,  i.  447. 

8a-gun'tum,  city  of  Spain,  taken  by  Hannibal,  i. 
305,207. 

Sa'id,  the  ancient  Thebals  of  Egypt,  i.  98. 

Sa'is,  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  i.  106. 

Sal'a  min,  irie  of  Greece,  where  Xerxes  was  de- 
feated by  the  Greeks,  ii.  W. 

8al'a-min,  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ii. 
393. 

Sal-ma-na'sar,  Idng  of  Nineveh,  i.  384 ;  be  con- 
quers Hosea  king  of  Samaria,  loads  him  with 
chains,  and  destroys  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  ibid. ; 
death  of  Sahnanasar,  ibid. 

6a-lo'me,  wife  of  Aristobulus  I.  takes  the  three 
princes,  her  husband's  brothers,  out  of  prison, 
IT.  372. 

8a-ma'ria,  city  of  Palestine,  the  capital  of  Israel, 
i.  98 ;  origin  of  the  enmity  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews,  286 ;  the  Samaritans  oppose  the 
^W8  at  the  time  they  are  rebuilding  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  i.  351,  366 ;  they  submit  to  Alex- 
ander, iii.  123 ;  they  cannot  obtain  the  same  pri- 
vileges from  that  prince  as  the  Jews,  127 ;  they 
mutiny,  132 ;  Alexander  drives  them  out  of  Sa- 
maria, ibid- ;  they  conform  ro  the  religion  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  131 ;  destruction  of  Samaria 
by  Hyrcanus,  iv.  256. 

8am-bu'ce,  machine  of  war  of  the  ancients,  iv. 
327. 

Sa'mos,  island  and  city  of  Ionia,  i.  415 ;  Samos 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  124 ; 
Lysander  re-establisljes  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  it,  2:)4 ;  impious  flattery  of  that  Lacedaemon- 
ian by  the  Sauiiaus,  245. 

Sam-o-thra'ci-a,  island  of  the  Archipelago,  con- 
8ider*fd  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  iv.  185. 

8an-dro-cot'ta,  Indian,  possesses  the  provinces  of 
India  subdued  by  Alexander,  iii.  299 ;  Seleucus 
attempts  in  vain  to  drive  him  out,  ibid. ;  those 
two  princes  come  to  an  accommodation,  ibid. 

San'ga-la,  city  of  India,  taken  and  entirely  de- 
molished by  Alexander,  iii.  187. 

8a-os-du-chi'nu8,  king  of  Babylon.  Bee  Nebuchod- 
onosor  1. 

8ap'pho  of  Myteiene,  sumamed  the  tenth  Muse, 

Sar'a-cns,  king  of  Assyria,  i,  987;  revolt  of  Nabo- 

polassar  agahist  that  prince,  ibid. ;  death  of  Sa- 

racus,  ibid. 
8iu-da-nap'a-lus,  king  of  Assyria,  his  effeminacy 

and  death,  1.  282. 
8ar-din'i-a  subjected  by  the  Carthaginians,  i.'166 ; 

and  by  the  Romans,  903. 
Sar'fHs,  in  Lydia,  subjected  by  Cynis,  i.  333 ;  taken 

and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  31 ;  Alexander  takes 

it,  iii.  91. 
Sa'traps,  name  given  the  governors  of  provinces 

among  the  Persians,  I.  375. 
Sii'tum,  Pagan  d'vinity,  i.  151. 
Scam'ma,  name  given  the  plae«  where  tha  athlete 

combated,  i.  51. 
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Scar'pus,  general  of  Antony*s  army,  dodares  fot 
Cam,  iv.  404. 

Scau'rus,  Pompey*s  lieutenant,  reduces  Syria,  iv. 
377. 

Scau'rus  (Emilius,)  deputed  to  Jugurtha,  and  ii 
corrupted  by  that  prince,  i.  386, 2U7. 

Scer-dire-des,  king  of  Illyrium,  exercises  a  kind  of 
piracy  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbours,  iii.  371 ; 
he  joins  the  Acheans  against  the  A^tolians,  415 ; 
he  makes  an  alliance  with  the  Uomans,  433. 

Scip'i-o  (Publius)  marches  into  Spain  against  Han- 
nibal, i.  310 ;  he  passes  the  Po,  and  Is  defeated 
near  theTiclnus,  313 ;  he  is  sent  into  Spain,  and 
joins  his  brother,  Cn.  Scipio,  there,  221 ;  they 
meet  with  distinguished  success  there.  321.  226 , 
they  divide  their  troops,  238 ;  Publius  is  killed  in 
a  battle,  ibid. 

Scip'i-o  (Cneos)  is  sent  by  liis  brother  into  Spain,  to 
make  head  against  Asdrubai,  i.  210 ;  he  is  killed 
in  a  battle,  S2B. 

Scip'i-o  (P.  Cornelius,)  surpamed  Africanus,  sab- 
dues  all  Spain,  and  goes  as  consul  to  Africa,  i. 
230 ;  he  has  an  inter  ^iew  with  Hannibal,  and 
gains  a  great  victory,  which  ends  inp?ace,  S^ 
233;  he  confers  with  Hannibal  at  Ephesus,  340, 
iv.  48 ;  he  serves  as  lieutenant  to  his  brother  L. 
Com.  Scipio,  in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  63 ; 
be  rejects  the  proposals  of  Antiochus,  67 :  his 
death,  i.  343. 

Scip'i-o  (L.  Cornelius,)  sumamed  Asiaticus,  Is 
charged  v^ith  the  war  against  Antiochus,  iv.  63; 
he  goes  to  Asia,  66 ;  he  gains  a  famous  victory 
over  Antiochus  near  Magnesia,  70 ;  he  is  ho- 
noiired  with  a  triumph,  76. 

Scip'i-o  (Nasica,)  son-in-iaw  •)f  Scipio  Africanus, 
executes  an  important  commission  highly  to  Ills 
honour,  iv.  180;  he  is  sent  into  Macedonia  tO 
appease  the  troubles  excited  by  Andriscus,  iv 

Scip'i-o  (Publius,)  sumamed  Africanus  the  younger, 
distinguishes  himself  in  the  war  with  Carthage, 
i.  ^3 ;  he  returns  to  Rome  to  demand  the  oflice 
of  edile,  ibid. ;  he  obtains  the  consulship,  ^; 
he  goes  to  Africa,  ibid. ;  he  takes  and  demolishes 
Carthage,  256,  &c. ;  he  is  sent  into  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Greece,  iv.  243 ;  use  which  he  makes  of  the 
presents  sent  him  bv  Antiochus  Sidetes,  247. 

Scis'mas  accuses  his  father  to  Artaxerxes,  ii.  300. 

Sco'pas  commands  the  iGtoliAtiS  against  the  Ache- 
ans, iii.  413;  he  ravaees  Macedonia,  416 ;  hs 
prevails  upin  the  iEtolians  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  432,  &c. ;  lie  goes  into  the 
service  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iv.  19;  he  pos- 
sesses himself  of  Judea,  20 ;  he  is  defeated  by 
Antiochus,  and  obliged  to  accept  ignominious 
conditions,  ibid. ;  he  conspires  against  Ptolemy, 
and  is  put  to  death,  38. 

Scor'pion,  machine  of  war,  iv.  397. 

Scy'lax,  Greek  of  Cariandia,  sent  by  Darius  to  d!s' 
cover  India,  which  he  happily  executes,  Ii.  27. 

Scy-lu'rus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  recommends 
unity  to  his  cbildran,  ii.  20. 

Scy'tal,  used  among  the  Lacedsmonians;  what  it 
was,  i.  424. 

Scyth'i  ans  possess  themselves  of  Upper  Asia,  L 
297;  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  they  ars 
destroyed  by  a  general  massacrv,  ibid. ;  Darius 
designs  to  punish  them  fur  the  irruption  they  had 
formeriy  made  into  Asia,  ii.  33 ;  the  Scythians 
refuse  to  submit  to  Darius,  34;  they  send  a 
herald  to  Darius  with  presents,  ibid. ;  they  ra- 
vage Thrace,  37;  they  send  ambassadors  to  A^ 
exander,  who  speak  to  him  with  extraordinary 
fV^edom,  iii.  165 ,  by  whom  they  are  defeated  and 
subjected,  166 ;  tbey  make  war  with  Phraatea, 
(*efeat  him,  and  ravage  his  Iringdom,  iv.  249; 
manners  of  the  Scythians,  according  to  Herodo 
tus  and  Jumin,  ii  18:  how  luxury  got  anioot 
them,  31.  * 
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Ck-y-thnp'o-tts,  in  Paiesiiiie,  a  city  In  the  irlbe  of 
ManaMli,  I W7. 

Be»:  the  R<^  8^a,  the  paaMge  of  It  hinted  at  by 
DIodonia  tSicuiua,  1. 130. 

8«-gea'ia,  in  BicUy,  under  tbe  procectkm  of  the 
C^niMflniant,  i.  171. 

B«-la'«l-a,  cliy  of  Peloponoemii,  where  Antifonua 
ilefeausd  deomeon,  lil.  393. 

K'  le'na,  by  compultloa,  ntarrlea  ber  brother  La- 
thyrus,  iv.  SM ;  Cleopatra  makeH  ber  quit  La- 
thynit,  and  marry  tirvpua,  8M;  afler  wboae 
ileatb  atae  marriea  Antiochiia  Euiebes,  961 ;  he 
loaing  hb  domiDlona,  the  keepa  Ptolemaia,  with 
part  of  nxraicia  and  CcBlosyria.  and  relgna  tliere 
many  yeaia,  903;  ebe  tend*  her  two  boos  to 
Rome  to  aolicit  for  the  crown  of  Egypt,  963. 

8cl-eu'ci  a,  city  of  Syria,  built  by  B^ieucua  Nica- 
tor,  Hi.  a9P. 

8«>)^u'cl-a,  aituate  upon  the  Tigris,  built  by 
cos  Nlcalor,  iii.  303. 

P'^-leu-el-detf :  famous  era,  lil.  971 ;  end  of  their 
plr^,  It.  377.  ' 

I^R-Jeu'cns  (NIcator)  cooamands  at  the  head  of  all 
the  cayalry  after  tbe  death  of  Aleiander,  Ui.  990; 
he  Is  •ettletl  in  the  government  of  Babylon,  945 ; 
he  Joins  Anttgonua  and  Ptolemy  against  Eume- 
oes,  996 ;  be  escapes  from  Babylon,  and  retires 
into  KgyiM.  906 ;  he  forms  a  league  against  Anllgo- 
nns,  967 ;  he  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon, 
970;  he  assumes  the  title  of  king,  981:  he  strength- 
ens himself  upon  the  throne  of  Syria,  989 ;  he 
makes  an  expedition  into  India,  993 ;  league  be- 
tween him,  Ptolemy,  CasMuder,  and  Lysima- 
chus,  apainst  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  995 ;  he 
gains  a  ftunous  victory  near  Ipsus,  996 ;  the  four 
victorious  princes  divide  the  empire  of  Alexander, 
ibid. ;  ho  builds  several  cities,  9S8 ;  be  makes  an 
alliance  with  Demetrius,  ibid. ;  with  whom  be 
quarrels,  and  takes  Clllcla  from  him,  999,  301 ; 
he  builds  Seleucia,  20i ;  lie  forms  a  league  against 
Demetrius,  303 ,  he  gets  him  into  bis  bands,  306 ; 
be  gives  his  wife,  and  part  of  his  dominions,  to 
hit  son  Antiochus,  318 ;  he  makes  war  against 
L>'Fimacbus,  defeats  him,  and  gets  all  his  domi- 
nions, 319 ;  he  is  assassinated  by  Ceraunus,  whom 
he  bad  laden  with  favours,  3S0 ;  his  character, 
ibid. 

fk^leu'cus  (Callinicus)  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria 
after  bis  father,  Antiochus  Theos,  poisoned  by 
Laodice,  iii.  357 ;  lie  endeavours  to  retake  what 
Ptolemy  had  conquered  from  him,  and  is  unsuc- 
cessful on  several  occasions,  350 ;  be  unites  with 
bis  brother  Hierax  against  Ptolemy,  360 ;  war 
between  the  two  brothers,  ibid.;  Seleucus 
marches  against  Arsaces,  and  is  taken  prisoner, 
'309;  death  of  Seleucus,  364. 

Te-leu'cus  (Ceraunus)  succeeds  his  father  CalHnl- 
cus,  iii.  399 ;  he  Is  poisoned  by  two  of  bis  offi- 
rers,  ibid. 

Se^leu'cus  (Philopator,)  son  of  Antiochus.  governs 
Bvria  during  his  father's  absence,  iv.  84 ;  he  as- 
cends the  throne  of  Syria,  87 ;  be  sends  Helio- 
dnnis  to  Jerusalem  to  bring  away  its  treasures, 
119 :  Heliodorus  causes  bim  to  be  poisoned,  191. 

6e-leu'cuB,  the  son  of  Demetrius  NIcator,  king  of 
Syria,  iv.  9S9 :  bis  mother  Cleopatra  kllUi  him, 
ibid. 

Be-ieu'cus,  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  king 
of  Syria,  succeeds  him,  iv.  960 ;  he  supports  him- 
self against  Antiochus  the  Cysicenian,  960 ;  he 
is  driven  out  of  his  dominions  by  Eusebus,  and 
burnt  in  Monsuestia,  ibid. 

Be-leu'cus  (Cybiosaetes,)  son  of  Eusebes  and  Sele- 
na, spliciu  the  Roman  senate  for  bis  mother,  Iv. 
969 ;  be  accepts  the  crown  of  Egypt  and  marries 
Berenice,  387 :  he  renders  himself  odious,  and 
iR  put  to  death  by  tbe  order  of  Berenice,  ibid. 
8e-leu'cus,  governor  of  Pelusiitm,  delivers  it  to 
CsBsar  by  order  of  Cleopatra,  iv.  405. 


8e-Ii-nun'tum,  city  of  Sicily,  ii.  18 ;  it  la  desOayed 
by  Hannibal,  L  179. 

Se-mir'a-mis,  queen  of  Assyria:  her  birth,  1.  S74 ; 
she  marries  Ninus,  and  ascends  the  throne,  iUd.; 
she  visiu  ail  tbe  parts  of  h^  empire,  978,  979; 
her  authority  over  her  people,  979;  her  conquest^ 
ibid. ;  she  resigns  the  government  to  her  son, 
and  retires  from  the  sight  of  mankin<l,  Seo ;  dif- 
ference between  ber  and  Sardauapaiua,  283. 

Sem-pro'ni-us,  consul,  defeated  by  Hannibal,  i.316k 

Sen'ate :  Carthaginian  senate,  i.  154 ;  senate  of 
Sparia,  418 ;  senate  of  Athens,  ii.  24A ;  senate  of 
Rome,  described  by  Cineas,  iij.  339. 

Sen-nach'e-rib,  king  of  Kiuevch,  declares  war 
against  Hezekiah,  and  reduces  Jerusalem  to  ex- 
tremities, L  985  ;  he  writes  to  Hexekiah  a  letter 
full  of  blaBphen*k«  against  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  marches  against  the  king  of  Egypt,  whose 
dominions  lie  ravagea,  and  iben  reuims  against 
Jerusalem,  ibid. ;  bis  army  is  d<;Btroyed  by  an 
angel,  986 ;  he  is  murdered  by  bis  own  duldren, 

Sep'ti-mus,  Roman  officer  in  tbe  servi^^e  of  Ptole- 
mv,  king  of  Egypt,  assassinatea  Pompey,  iv.  389. 

Sepiu-a-^nt,  some  account  of  it,  iii.  395. 

Se-ra'pfai,  divinity  adored  in  Egypt,  whose  Image 
is  brought  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria,  iii.  308. 

Se'ron,  general  of  Antiochoa,  defeated  by  Judaa 
Maccaba»ua,  and  kUled,  iv.  136. 

Ser-to'ri-us,  Roman  general,  tveats  with  BAithrida- 
tes,  iv.  356. 

Ser-vil'i-us,  serves  In  the  Roman  army  in  quality 
of  proconsul,  L  9S3 ,  he  is  killed  In  the  battle  of 
Canns,  993. 

Se'sacb  or  Se-son'chia,  king  of  Egypt,  marches 
against  Jerusalem,  and  carries  away  all  iie  trea- 
sures, i.  137. 

Se-sos'tris,  king  of  Egypt,  his  education  and  coa 
quefty  i.  131 ;  his  works  beneficial  to  Egypt,  133; 
his  blind  fondness  for  his  own  grandeiir,ibid.; 
his  death,  134. 

Se'thon,  king  of  E^t,  causes  himself  to  be  con 
sccrattd  high-prie^.  of  Vulcan,  and  abandom. 
himself  entirely  to  superstition,  i.  137 ;  miraculauf 
manner  in  which  Herodotus  relates,  that  he  was 
delivered  from  Sennacherib's  irruption  into  hi? 
dominions,  138 ;  death  of -Sethon,  139. 

Se'tho-is.— See  Sesostris. 

Seu'thes,  prince  of  Thrace,  is  re-established  in  bk 
father's  dominions  by  Xe..opbon,  ii.  966;  perfidy 
of  that  prince  to  Xenophon  and  his  troops,  ibid. 

Shep'herds  esteemed  in  Egypt,  i  192 :  and  in  India, 
iii.  1T7. 

Shi'nar,  plain  over  which  Babylon  was  built,  1 
973. 

Ship,  galley,  vessel.  Sbip-buildina  of  the  ancients, 
ii.  350,  Slc.  ;  fitting  out  of  the  fleets  of  Athene, 
iii.  96 ;  ship  of  enormous  magnitude  built  l>y 
Philopator,  303 ;  another  built  by  Archimedes, 
iv.  317.    " 

Shows :  fondness  for  them  the  principal  causes  of 
the  decline  of  Athens,  i.  75. 

Si'botes,  island  in  Greece  over  againivt  Corcvra 
famoua  for  the  battle  between  the  people  of  Cor 
cyra  and  the  Corinthians,  ii.  195. 

Si-ca'ni,  people  of  Spain,  settled  in  Sicily,  ii.  181 

8i-ci'ly,  island  of  the  Mediterranean ;  descriptMm 
of  It,  L  169 ;  dififerent  people  that  inhabited  it,  iL 
181. 

8ic'y-on.  city,  of  Poloponaesns:  its  kings.  I.  411 ; 
freed  from  tyranny,  and  imited  to  the  Acha:aa 
league  by  Aratus,  iii.  365 ;  Sicyon  was  long  la 
great  reputation  for  arts  and  sciences,  367. 

Si^don,  city  of  Phoenicia,  L  99 :  despair  of  tbe  Si- 
donians  when  they  see  Ocnus  msster  of  thebr 
city,  iii.  17 ;  they  submit  to  Alexander,  109. 

Sie'gea ;  famous  sl^es  of  aatiqr.iQr :  of  Carthage 
by  the  Romans,  1.  9S3,  &e. ;  of  Babylon  hy  Cy 
nia»  L  315;  of  the  lame  cky  by  Dviua,  U,  Hi 
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of  PSatca  bjr  the  Lacedemonians,  154;  of  Sy- 
racuse by  the  Atbenians,  i91,M& ;  of  the  same 
city  by  Hafcellas,  iv.  396 ;  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
iii  ill,  itc. ;  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius,  atS ;  of 
Athens  by  Sylla,iv.  345. 

Bie'nals  by  lire ;  manner  of  making  them,  iii.  441. 

SiOnonj  surnamed  the  Just,  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
iii.  297;  his  death,  302. 

Si'mon,  son  of  Mattathiaa,  iv.  133;  he  is  chosen 
general  in  the  room  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  and 
marched  against  Tryphon,  135 ;  he  is  made  high- 
prlcst  and  prihce  of  Judea,  and  renews  the  an- 
cient treaties  with  the  Romans,  312 :  Jiis  death, 
947. 

Si'mon,  keeper  of  the  tompte,  his  treachery,  iv.  119. 

Si -raon'l-des,  his  answer  to  Hiero,  who  asked  wliat 
Gotl  was,  ii.  135. 

Sin'a-troc-ces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  iv.  284. 

8i-no'pe,  city  of  Pontus,  iv.  363. 

Sis'y-phus,  son  of  .£oliis,  first  king  of  Ck>rintb,  i. 

Si-tai'ces,  king  of  the  Odrysians,  allies  with  Atliens, 
ii.l48. 

Smer'dis  or  Tan'a-ox'a-res,  son  of  Cyrus,  i.  354 ; 
Cambyses  puts  faim  to  death,  363. 

Smer'dis  the  Magian,  passes  for  the  son  of.£!yrus, 
i  366,  Ac. ;  and  his  i'nposture  is  discovered,  367 ; 
lieisfciiled,368. 

Smer'do-nus,  one  of  .he  six  generals  of  Xerxes* 
army  in  his  exped'  lon  against  Greece,  ii.  56. 

Smyrna,  city  of  iEoIis,  i.  415. 

Soc  i-a-tcs,  first  of  the  philosophers ;  his  birth, 
ii.  J02;  he  applies  himself  at  first  to  sculpture, 
ibid. ;  then  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  ibid. ; 
his  wonderful  progress  in  them,  ibid. ;  his  cha- 
racter, 303 ;  his  employments.  302 ;  his  sufferings 
from  the  ill  temper  of  his  wife,  ^M :  dmmon  or 
familiar  spirit  of  Socrates,  ibid. ;  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle declares  him  the  wisest  of  mankind,  306 ;  he 
distinguishes  himself  at  the  battie  of  Potidsa, 
and  at  thauof  Delium,  125,  171  ;  his  intimacy 
with  Alcibiades,  175 ;  he  devotee  himself  entirely 
to  the  instruction  of  the  Athenian  youth,  307 ; 
attachment  of  his  disciples  to  him,  306 ;  admira- 
ble principles  which  he  gives  them  upon  govern- 
ment and  religion,  308.  309,  310,  311 ;  he  indus- 
triously applies  himseii  to  discredit  the  sophists 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenian  youth,  311 ;  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  ironical  manner  as- 
cribed to  him,  312 ;  Socrates  is  accused  of  holding 
bad  opinions  concerning  the  gods,  and  of  cor- 
rupting the  youth  of  Athens,  312 ;  he  defends 
Himself  without  art  or  meanness,  316,  ice. ;  he  is 
condemned  to  die,  319 ;  he  refuses  to  escape  out 
of  prison,  320 ;  he  passos  the  last  day  of  hi?  life 
in  discoursing  with  his  friends  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  322,  Ac. ;  he  drinks  the  hem- 
lock, 324;  punishment  of  his  accusers,  326; 
honours  rendered  to  his  memory  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, ibid.;  reflections  on  the  sentence  passed  up- 
on him  by  the  Athenians,  and  on  Socrates  him- 
self, ibid. ;  analogy  between  the  death  of  Socra- 
tes and  that  of  the  governor  of  Tigranes,  1. 317. 

Boc'ra-tes  of  Achaia,  commands  a  body  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  ii.  248;  he  is 
seis^  by  treachery,  and  put  to  death,  250. 

Boc'ra-tes  dethrones  his  brother  Nicomedes,  lOng 
of  Bitbynia,  iv.  342. 

B(^-di-a'na,  province  of  Upper  Asia,  i.  97;  Alex- 
ander makes  himself  master  of  it,  iii.  163 ;  re- 
volt against  that  prince,  ibid. ;  great  courage  of 
thirty  young  Sogdian  prisoners  condemned  to 
die,  but  pardoned,  167. 

fiog-di-a'nus,  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
Dianus,  kills  Xerxes  n.  and  reigns  In  bis  stead, 
ii.  167 ;  he  puts  Dagorazus  to  death.  Ibid. ;  but 
is  dethroned  by  Ochus,  and  stlfiuif  in  ashes,  168. 

•o'Jar  year :  at  what  time  it  began  to  be  used,  i.  121. 
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SoKdi-ers :  employment  and  exercises  of  the  sol* 
diers  in  their  camp,  iv.  177. 

So'ion,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  b  elected 
archon  and  legislator  by  the  Athenians,  i.  432; 
government  which  he  institutes  at  Athens,  ibid., 
ice. ;  Idws  which  he  gives  the  Athenians,  434, 
435 ;  travels  of  Solon  into  Egypt  and  Lydia, 
436;  his  conduct  at  the  court  of  CrcBsus,  i.  301 ; 
conversation  of  Solon  with  Thales  upon  mar- 
riage, 431 ;  at  his  return  to  Athens,  he  finds  every 
tiling  changed,  436;  he  endeavours  ^o  make  Pv- 
sistratus  abdicate  the  tyranny  in  vain,  438 ;  deatk 
of  Solon,  ibid. 

Sol'si-us,  Lacedemonian,  preceptor  to  Hannibal,  i 
343 ;  he  accompanies  Hannibal  in  bis  expeditions 
and  composes  the  history  of  that  great  capuia 
ibid. 

Sooth'say-ers :  reflection  upon  their  predictions, 
iii.  309. 

Soph'ists,  their  character,  Ii.  311. 

Soph'o-cles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals.  Is  ban 
ished  for  not  having  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  ii.  180. 

Soph'o-cles,  tfagic  poet,  disputes  the  prize  of  poetry 
with  iEschylus,  and  carries  it  against  him,  1 64 ; 
his  death,  ibid. ;  tragedies  of  his  come  down  to 
us,  ibid. ;  in  what  manner  he  defended  himself 
in  a  very  advanced  age  against  the  ingratitude  of 
his  children,  ibid. ;  character  of  Sophocles,  65. 

So-pho-nis'ba,  Asdrubal's  daughter  is  married  to 
Syphax,  i.  245;  Masinissa  having  conquered 
Syphax,  marries  Sophonisba,  and  to  save  her 
from  being  prisoner  to  the  Romans,  sends  her 
poison,  ibid. 

So-phro-nis'cus,  the  father  of  Socrates  the  philoso- 
pher, ii.  302. 

So-phros'y-ue,  daughter  of  DIonysius,  Is  married 
to  her  brother  DlunyeiuB  the  Younger,  ii.  389. 

Sor-na'ti-us,  one  of  Lucullus'  ofiScers,  commands 
the  Pontus  during  the  absence  of  that  general, 
iv.  362. 

So'si-bes,  Ptolemy  Philopator's  minister,  causes 
Arsinoe,  the  king's  sister  and  wife,  to  be  murder- 
ed, iii.  410 ;  he  is  obliged  to  quit  his  employment, 
411 ;  he  prevents  him  from  aiding  Cleomenes, 
and  advises  him  to  seize  his  person,  iii.  414. 

So'si-bes,  son  of  the  former,  guardian  to  Ptolemy 
Efsphanes,  iv.  8. 

So'sis,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  Hie- 
ronymus,  exhorts  the  S  vracusans  to  recover  their 
liberty,  iv.  382 ;  he  is  chosen  one  of  the  principal 
magistrates,  323 ;  he  commands  the  troops  sent  to 
the  aid  of  Marcellus,  336. 

So'si-us  (Caius,)  consul,  declares  for  Antony,  and 
giyea  to  him,  iv.  401. 

Sos'the-nes  drives  the  Gauls  out  of  Macedonia,  iii 
322 ;  he  is  overpowered  by  Brennus,  ibid. 

Sos'tra-tus,  architect,  builds  thq  tower  of  Pharos, 
and  his  artifice  to  preserve  his  name,  i.  109. 

Sos'tra-tus,  or  So-sis'tra-tus,  governor  of  Syracuse, 
delivers  up  that  city  to  Pyrrhus,  iii.  337 ;  Pyrrhus, 
afterwards  wislies  to  seize  and  put  him  to  death, 
338. 

So-ta'des,  satyric  poet,  his  just  punishment  for  Ids 
calumnies,  ill.  347. 

So'iis,  king  of  Sparia,  with  Agis,  takes  Elos,  i.  81. 

Spain :  description  of  Spain,  i.  167 ;  mines  of  silver 
and  gold,  157 ;  subdued  by  the  Carthaginians, 
167 ;  entirely  conquered  by  the  Romans,  230,  4cg 

Spar'ta. — See  Lacedieraon.  • 

Spen'di-us  causes  the  mercenaries  to  revolt  against 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  198, 199 ;  he  is  placed  at 
their  head,  109 ;  he  puts  Gisco  to  deaUi,  200 ;  he 
treate  with  the  Carthaginians,  301 ;  he  is  seized 
and  hanged,  ibid. 

Spsu'efp-pus,  philosopher,  Plato's  nephew,  his  in- 
timacy with  Dion,  ii.  309. 

Sphac-te'ri-a,  a  small  island  oppoaito  to  Pylus,  ii 
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Bpte'rufl,  a  pliikwopber,  bmIsu  Cleomena  in  rein- 
•UiUjM  Um  ancient  diMipluM  in  Bpnita,  lit  38S. 

Spbo'dn-aa,  a  Lacvdaraoolaa,  fonna  a  fruiUea 
eaterpriM  against  ibe  Pinuua,  iL  431 ;  be  ia  ac- 
quitted for  ibat  attempt  by  tbe  Influence  of  Age- 
ulaue,43B. 

C|ii-iam'e-ncs  dellTefs  Benui  to  Alexander,  iU.  Itt; 
be  caueee  a  rcTolt,  1113 ;  bia  wife  not  prevailing 
witb  bim  to  Minreader  to  Alexander,  UUa  bim  in 


tbea|gbt,17X 
0pillHri-da'tea,  an  oi 
to  Ageallana,  and  I 


iman,  iUd.    Bee 


B  oAcer  of  Artazerxet,  goes  over 
>  Ageellan^  and  rendere  bim  great  •ervlcca,  iL 

8Bi    but,  offended  at  ibe  aeverity  of  BerippMas, 

hereareetoBardIa,  IUd 
Sptlb-ro-ba'tee,  aoa-in-law  of  Dariua,  bia  valonr  at 

tbe  battle  of  the  Granicua,  iii.  SO;  Alexander 

laye  him  dead  witb  bb  lance,  ibid. 
Bta'di-um,  Greek  and  Komao  rurlong,  i.  5L 
Bta-fl'ra,  Arietoile'e  birth-place,  destroyed  and  re- 
built by  PhiUp,  iii.  m 
Bla-aie'ra-ieB,  architect,  appointed  bv  Alexander  to 

axecttte  the  magnUoeDt  funeral  pile  of  Hepbce- 

tlon.  III.  a06  :  be  propocee  to  Alexander  to  cut 

mount  Atboe  Into  tbe  tomi  of  a 

Dlnocratea. 
Ma'ter,  ancient  cola :  Ha  value,  II.  150. 
Bta-ti'rm,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  her  revenge 

for  Ibe  death  of  her  brother  Teriteucbmes,  IL 

S38 ;  eheie  poiaoned  by  Parysatia,  260. 
8ta-ti'ia,wifc  of  I>arina,^rl8aiMr  to  Alexander,  ilL 

105;  her  death,  12BL 
Sto-ti'ra,  daughter  of  Dariua,  marriea  Alexander, 

IU.  800 ;  chela  murdered  by  tbeiutriguea  of  Box- 

aiia,S30. 
8te-ti'ra,alaterof  Mithridatee,  recdvea  ordera  from 

tliai  prince  to  die,  iv.  360. 
ite  eag'o-raa,  aon  of  Ciroon,and  prince  of  the Tbia- 

cian  Cheraoneaua,  U.  34. 
Btbc-ne'lua,  king  of  Myrenc,  i.  41S. 
Btirpon,  of  Meaara,  philoaopher,  iii.  9T7. 
flVaVi-us,  pbyelcian,  goes  toRome  witb  Attahia,  Iv. 

194 ;  bia  wlae  remonatrancea  prevent  that  ptinoe 

from  asking  to  sbare  tlie  kingdom  of  Pergamua 

with  hte  brother  Eumenes,  ibid. 
Eua-ton'1-ce,  daughter  of  Demetriue,  manrf  ee  Beleu- 

cuB,  ill.  298,  who  givea  her  to  bia  aon  Antioclma, 

aio. 

Btra-ton'i-ce,  wife  of  Mitbridatea,  aulmiita  toPom- 
pey,  for  which  he  murders  her  son,  iv.  378. 

Su'na,  king  of  Ethiopia.    Bee  Sabacua. 

8us-eW  chief  maglatrate  of  tbe  Carthaginians,! 
153. 

Bul-pi'ti  ua,  (P.)  Roman  pnetor,ia8ent against  Pbl- 
Hp,iU.  434 ;  dUibrent  actlona  of  SulpiUua  in  Ma- 
cedonia, 434, 435 ;  he  goee  as  coaaul  into  Macedo- 
nia, iv.  13 ;  be  gains  a  victory  over  Pbilip,  11 

8ul-pi'ti-ua,  (Gallua,)  tribune  in  tbe  army  against 
Pencoa,  foretella  an  eclipse  to  the  troopa,  i  v.  181 ; 
be  is  commiroi<med  to  Inspect  secretly  Into  tbe 
coiMluct  of  Eumenee  and  Antiochus,  but  acta 
very  unworthilv,  902. 

Bun ;  adored  by  the  PerBlana,  i.  395. 

8u-re'na,  general  of  the  Parthians,  gaina  a  great 
victory  over  Crasaus,  iv.  289,  S90 ;  Orodea,  jea- 
loua  of  his  glory,  puts  bim  to  death,  807 ;  bia 
praise,  8B8. 

Bu'8a,city  of  Persia,  submits  to  Alexander,  iti.  148. 

Byb  a-rls,  city  of  great  Greece,  its  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy, 11. 140;  ito  total  ruin,  ibid. 

By-en-ne'sia,  king  of  Cilicia,  abandons  tbe  pass  of 
that  country  to  Cyrus  tbe  Younfrer,  ii.  340. 

Syria  serves  under  Marios  aa  qusator,  i.  866 ;  that 
general  sends  him  to  Bocchus  to  receive  Jugur- 
thafVmn  him,  ibid ;  he  causes  a  ring  to  be  made 
witb  that  acUon  represented  on  it,  which  lie 
used  e\er  after  aa  hi8ngnet,900;  he  n'-establfadies 
Arlobarzanes  upon  the  throne  of  C;np|)ad<icia,iv. 
Mat  bf  ischargiRd  with  tltf^  war  agalnat  Mithii- 
dates, 345;  he  bealefea Athens,  IUd.;  and  takes 
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it,  348;  be  la  victorious  fan  three  mat 
against  tbe  general  of  Mitbridatea,  340,  kjc ;  be 
baa  an  iuter\iew  with  that  prince,  and  grama 
bun  peace,  352,  353 ;  be  marches  against  Ftan- 
bria,  353 ;  be  goes  to  Atliena.  a^zes  its  Itbraty, 
and  sends  it  to  Rome,  354 ;  his  death,  355. 

Byl'o-son,  brother  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa; 
his  generosity  to  Dariua,  and  the  reward  which 
he  receivea  for  it,  ii.  15. 

Sy'pbax,  king  of  Nun.idia,  defeated  by  Masfauaaa, 
marriea  SopbooiKbai  and  goes  over  to  the  Car- 
thaginiana,  i.  245 ;  he  is  taken  piiaoner  by  Scipio» 
831. 

B/ra-cuae,  city  of  Sicily,  its  foundation,  11. 181; 
description  of  that  city,  190 ;  history  of  Svracuse 
to  tbe  reim  of  Gelon,  iv.  334,  U.  131 ;  of  Hiero  I. 
134 ;  of  Thrasybulus,  137 ;  siege  ot'  Syracuse  fay 
tbe  Athenians,  191 ;  tbe  city  is  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities, 190;  tlie  arrival  of  Gylippua  cbangea 
the  face  of  aflaira,  iUd. :  the  Syracusana  make 
thcmuelvea  maatera  of  tbe  Athenian  army,  and 
put  tbe  two  generals  to  death,  260,  210 ;  Diony- 
sius  makes  himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  37S ;  in- 
effectual attempts  of  the  ByraeuBana  against  bim, 
373,  374,  381  ;  Dionysius  tbe  Younger  succeeds 
his  father,  391 ;  Dion  undertakea  to  expel  bim, 
and  is  successful,  390,  Jfcc  ;  horrible  ingratimde 
of  the  Syracusans  to  Dion,  403, 404 ;  Dionysius 
the  Younger  reaaoenda  tbe  thrmie,  412 ;  Syracuse- 
implores  the  aid  of  tbe  CorintbiaDs,  who  send 
them  IMmolcon,  414  ;  that  general  reinstates  the 
liberty  of  the  city,  417 ;  Agatbocles.  usurps  su- 
preme authority  at  Syracuse,  L  179 ;  after  tbe 
death  of  that  tyrant,  Syracuse  recovera  its  liber- 
ty, iv.  336 ;  it  calls  in  tbe  aid  of  Pyrrhua  against 
the  Carthaginians,  i.  184,  iii.  3S8 ;  cbooaesHiero 
U.  king«  iv.  300 ;  raildness  of  bis  reign,  318 ;  Hie- 
ronymus  succeeds  Hleru,31ii;  troubles  at  Syra- 
cuse after  tbe  death  of  Hieronymi^  S82,  itc. ; 
Syracuse  besieged  and  taken  by  MaiceUim>  396, 
333 ;  reflectiona  upon  tbe  fovcmmeot  and  clu^ 
racter  of  tbe  Syracusans,  ^8, 339. 

Syr'i-a  in  Asin.  i.  29;  it  is  reduced  Into  a  Raman 
province,  iv.  265. 

Sy-si-gam'bis,  mother  of  Darius,  taken  prisoner  by 
Alexander  aAer  the  battle  of  Issus,  iii  lOS;  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  sha  dies  with  grief,  211. 

T  A 

Ta'cfaos  aacenda  the  throne  of  Eg3rpt,  and  xalBea 
troops  to  defend  himself  against  the  king  of  Per- 
aia,  li.  450 ;  seeing  hbnself  abandoned  by  Agesh 
laus,  be  quite  Egypt,  and  retires  to  tlie  court  of 
PeiFia,  4C0 ;  Artaxerxes  pardons  him,  and  gives 
him  tbe  command  of  his  troops  against  the  re* 
bels,  ibid. 

Tal'ent :  vahie  of  the  Babylonian  and  Attic  talent, 
i.  278. 

Tal-tbyb'i-us,  Agamemnon's  herald,  hononred  asa 
god  at  Spaita,  ii.  37. 

Ta'mos,  Egyptian,  commands  tbe  fleet  of  young 
Cyrus  in  tliat  prince's  expedition  agaiaat  his 
brother,  ii.  249. 

Ta-na-ox-a'res,  son  of  Cyrus.    See  Smei  Jis. 

Tsrren'tum,  city  of  Italy ;  the  Taren4ncs  can  hi 
Pyrrhus  to  their  aid  against  the  Romans,  iii.  327; 
that  prince  leaves  a  garrisoai  in  their  city,  337. 

Tar-ra-co'ni-a,  part  of  ancient  Spain,  i.  I<^. 

Ter'sus,  city  of  Cilida,  aniijected  by  Alexaaaer, 
iii.  95. 

Tau'ri-onnolaomAmtoabyonterot  Pliiiip,  ill.  431. 

Tax'l-iUB,  Indian  king,  pntii  iiiii.n»ii  midtH-  the  pio* 
tection  of  Ai('X.tnder,  and  aeoompanlee  bint 
against  Porus,  iii.  188 ;  be  Is  sent  to  Poros  m  pee* 
Muade  bim  to  submit,  186 ;  Porus  la  reconciled  to 
Taxilus,  192. 

Tax'i-IuB^neraS  of  MlthridalM,  defeatod  fegr  £r^ 
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T«n-ft,  cltr  of  Arcadia,  L  406;  war 

uannosa,  il.  i49. 
T^y-ra,  city  of  BoBOtia,  batde  between  the  The- 

baoa  and  IiOce^'jemoiiiaiiB  near  it,  ii.  433. 
Te'le-arch,  oiBce  among  tlie  Tbebanik  ii.  441. 
Te  lec'leSt  King  of  Sparta,  murdered  by  tlie  Meaie- 
1.83. 


Tel'e-acope,  glass  foraeeisg  remote  objects :  inven- 
tion of  it,  Ui.  446. 

Te-ln'ti-aa,  is  declared  admiral  of  tbe  Lacedemon- 
ian fleet,  by  tbe  influence  of  Agesilaus,  ii.  388 ; 
besieges  Corinth  by  sea,  ibid ;  he  is  sent  against 
Oljmthus  in  the  room  of  Phetudas,  425 ;  he  is 
killed  in  baule,  ibid. 

Terius,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  esteemed  most  happy, 
and  why,  i.  301. 

Te'iys,  Sybarite,  occasions  the  ruin  of  hit  country, 
ii.140. 

Tem'^  of  Ephesua,  most  celebrated  in  Greece, 

Ten'nes,  king  of  Sldoa,  delivers  up  that  city  to 
Ochus,  iii.  17 ;  Ochus  rewards  his  treason  with 
death,  ibid. 

Ter'ence,  Latin  poet:  abridgment  of  his  life,  i.  161. 

Te-riJ'lus,  tyrant  of  Bimera,  engages  the  Cartha- 
ginians  to  invade  Sicily,  ii.  132. 

Te-ri-teuch'mes,  brother  of  Satira,  wife  of  Arta- 
zerxes,  marries  Hameatris,  daughter  of  Darius 
m.  ii.  238 ;  tragical  history  of  Teriteucbmes.  ibid. 

Teu'ta,  after  the  death  of  Agron  her  husoand, 

Erince  of  liiyrium,  reigns  in  his  stead,  ill.  372 ; 
cr  gross  insult  on  tbe  Romans  in  the  person  of 
their  antbassadors,  ibid. :  she  is  obliged  to  de- 
mand peace  of  the.m,  and  obtains  it,  ibid. 

Tha'is,  a  famous  courtezan,  bom  in  Attica,  causes 
the  palace  of  Perscpolis  to  be  burnt,  iii.  147. 

Tha'les  of  Miletus,  philosopher ;  his  reasons  for  not 
marrying,  i.  434 ;  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  447. 

Tha-les'tris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  comes  to  visit 
Alexander,  iii.  155. 

Thar'a-ca,  Ethiopian  kiaz  of  Egypt,  i.  139. 

Thar'sis,  the  sccGiid  soa  ui  Juva;:,  ^tU^s  in  Greece, 
i.  410. 

Tha'sus,  an  Island  In  Thrace,  revolts  against  the 
Athenians,  ii.  10-1 ;  Cunon  reduces  it,  ibid. 

Tbe-a'no,  priestess  at  Athens,  refuses  to  curse  Al- 
cibladcs,  ii.  188,  &c. 

The-ar'i-des,  brother  of  Dionysius,  sent  to  Olym- 
piato  dispute  the  prizes  of  poetry  and  the  chaiiot- 
race,  ii.  386. 

Tbe'a-tre:  description  of  the  theatre  of  the  an- 
cients, i.  72. 

Thc'ba-is,  part  of  Egypt,  i.  97. 

The'be,  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phers,  ob- 
tains his  permission  to  see  Pelopidas,  ii.  446 ;  af- 
ter her  conversation  with  him,  she  makes  her 
three  broihers  assassinate  her  husband,  449. 

fhebcs,  city  of  BoBoda  in  Greece ;  its  foundation, 
and  first  kings,  i.  413 ;  the  Thcbans  besiege  Pla- 
ues,  ii.  144 ;  they  defeat  the  Athenians  near  De- 
lium,  il.  171 ;  they  five  refuge  to  the  Athenians, 
whofi^Kl  lifter  the  taking  of  their  city  by  Lysander, 
Stt;  Uiey  enter  iblo  a  league  against  the  Laceda- 
monians,  372 ;  their  valour  at  the  battle  of  Coro- 
mea,  286 ;  they  are  compelled  by  tbe  treaty  of  An- 
talcides  to  give  the  cities  of  BoBotia  their  liberty, 
^3 ;  Thebes  falls  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Lacedcmo- 
niana,  4d4 ;  Petopidas  reinstates  its  liberty,  430 ; 
ttwThdiiattB  gain  a  considerable  advantage  over 
the  Lacedamonians  near  Tepyra,  433;  they  de- 
stroy Platca  and  Theapie,  433;  they  defeat  tlie 


Diana,  and  put  them  to  flight  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  Lcuctra,  436 ;  they  ravage  Laconia,  and  ad 
vanee  to  tlie  gates  of  Sparta,  4.38,  &c. ;  thov  send 
Pdopidas  to  tha  court  of  Persia  to  gain  its  rriend- 
sbip,  44S;  they  make  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phera?, 
submit,  443,  Ace. ;  thoy  make  a  second  attempt 
•gaimt  Bpaita,  4S0 ;  and  gain  the  batUe  of  Man- 
cinaat  4»,  ^, ;  they  ahl  Artabazus  againat  the 
Ainf  «f  P0iala.m.ai  (hay  cgU  in  PbU'p  agftuitt 
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tbe  Phoccans,  46 ;  the  Thebaas,  Mnaeniana,  and 
Arcivcs,  enter  into  an  alliance  with  PhiUp  to  at- 
tack Peloponnesus,  52;  the  Thebans  Join  th« 
Athenians  agahist  Philip,  63,  64 ;  they  are  de- 
feated near  Chsronea,  65 ;  Philip  puu  a  garrison 
into  their  city,  ibid. ;  the  Thebans,  after  hb  death, 
put  part  of  the  garrlsun  to  the  sword,  for  which 
Alexander  destroys  their  city,  82,  83;  they  are 
restored  by  Cassander,  259 ;  they  make  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  and  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  Romans,  iv.  155, 164 ; 
Sylla,  deprives  them  of  half  their  territory,  350. 

Theft  encousaged  in  the  young  Lacedemonians,  L 
431 ;  but  no  crime  more  severely  punished  amonf 
the  Scythians,  ii.  19. 

Tbe-mis'to-cles,  Athenian,  distinguishes  hlmsett 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ii.  40 ;  he  removei 
Epicydes  from  the  command,  and  causes  hiinselt 
to  be  elected  general  in  his  stead,  58 ;  he  supports 
the  decree  to  recall  Aristides,  aud  resigns  the 
conunand  of  the  fleet  to  the  Lacedemonians, 
ibid. ;  he  determines  the  Athenians  to  abandon 
their  city,  64 :  and  the  Greeks  to  fight  in  the  strait 
of  Saiamin ,  66 ;  he  reinstates  the  works  of  Athens, 
and  fortifies  the  Pireus,  83,  84;  black  design 
which  he  conceives  for  supplanting  the  Lacede-. 
monians,  84 ;  he  is  banished  Athens,  88 ;  tbe 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  uniting  against 
him  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  of  Paa- 
sanias,  he  takes  refiue  with  Admetus,  89 ;  he  re- 
tires to  Artaserxes,  98 ;  his  great  credit  with  that 
prince,  99, 100 ;  he  kills  hirasdf,  165;  character 
of  Themistoclcs,  ii,  35,  66,  88..  89, 105 ;  his  great 
moderatioo'on  many  occasions,  59,  66. 

Tlie-mis'tus  of  Syracuse  conspires  to  seize  the 
sovereignty,  and  is  killed  by  order  of  the  magis- 
trates, IV.  323. 

The'non,  commander  of  the  citadel  of  Sjnraeusew 
surrenders  to  Pyrihus,  iii.  337 ;  Pyrrhus  soon  af^ 
ter  puts  him  to  death,  338. 

Tlie-oc'ri-tus,  a  poet  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  Iv.  316. 

Tl:2-Q-do'ru8,  chief  of  tbe  Eumoipide  a:  Athens, 
exolaina  the  curse  made  against  Alcibiades,  IL 

The-o-do'rus,  of  Syracuse,  declares  openly  against 
Dionysius,  in  favour  of  liberty,  ii.  386. 

The-o-do'tus,  of  Syracuse,  persuades  Dion  to  re- 
turn and  save  the  city,  ii.  407 ;  he  puts  himself 
into  Dion's  hands  ;  Dion  pardons  ium,  408. 

The-o-do'tus,  governor  of  Bactrians .  revolts  against 
Antiochus,  and  geia  himself  declared  king,  iii. 
353;  be  dies,  361. 

The-o-do'tus,  son  of  the  former,  succeeds  his 
father,  and  makeaa  league  with  Arsaces,  iii.  361. 

The-o-do'tus  is  charged  by  Antiochus  with  the  war 
against  Molo,  iii.  400 ;  he  is  defeated,  and  obliged 
to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  401. 

Theo-do'tus,  an  ^tollan^  governor  of  Cceloeyria 
for  Ptolemy,  defends  it  against  Antiochus,  whom 
he  obliges  to  retire,  iii.  401 ;  he  is  accused,  and 
oUigedJto  go  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  to  give  an  ac- 
count €f  his  conduct,  405 ;  in  resentment  for  that 
aflfiront,  he  declares  for  Antiochus,  and  puts  tbe 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais  into  his  hands,  406 ; 
ha  enters  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  in  tbe  night  with 
a  design  to  kill  him,  but  fails  in  that  attempt,  and 
escapes  to  his  camp,  407. 

The-o-do'tus,  of  Syracuse,  conspires  against  Hie- 
ronymus,  u  put  to  the  rack,  and  dies  without 
discovering  li^  accomplices,  iv.  320. 

Tbe-o-do'tus,  preceptor  to  tbe  last  Ptolemy,  advises 
him  to  kill  Pompey,  iv.  389;  he  presents  the 
bead  of  that  Roman  to  Cesar,  iv.  390. 

The-og'i-ton,  of  Megira,  his  advice  after  tbebatUe 
of  Platee.  ii.  77. 

The-o-phrartus,  a  general  of  Antigonus  is  put  to 
death  for  refusing  to  quh  the  city  of  Corinth 
when  It  wafl surrendered  to  Aratus,  iii.  371. 

The-o>pfaraB'tu8,  a  philosopher,  discovered  f 
accent  lo  be  a  strangar  «|  Athena*  ii,  36^ 
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The  o  pon'piMt  king  of  0p«rtA,  ciaMiihcw  tlie 
t  pbofi,  i.  418 ;  be  cauunajidi  •§ aiiMtthe  Aigtveis 
i.tii;  ^aiiiMUM;MeMeniuia,H4;  he  to  defeated, 
and  put  to  death  by  ArtotooieDefl,  fiS. 

Tlie-o  pou'piUt  diaciple  of  Iwcratea,  gaina  the 
luize  of  ^oquence  over  Jiia  uia«ter,  and  hat  the 
wiakoca and  vanity  to  boaM  of  it,  liL  14. 

1*)M»-oxViia.aTb«MUlian  lady,  daughter  of  Hero- 
diutf ,  marriea  Porus,  Iv.  105 ;  tragical  and  ooum- 
B«ou*  end  of  Theoxena,  105,  IMC 

Tbe-ram'e-n«a,  Atheiiian  general,  charged  wttb the 
care  of  buryiiM  the  dead  after  the  battle  of  the 


Argiiiuac,  tL  S37 ;  not  being  able  to  execute  that 
order,  be  makes  the  other  generala  rnponatbie 
for  it,  and  accuaea  them  at  Athena,  896 ;  he  ia 
deputed  to  Lyiander,  dtiring  the  ilege  of  Athens, 
SiVi ;  he  oppoeea  the  violence  of  his  colleagues, 
Olid  draws  their  hatred  upon  himself,  ii.  S41 ;  he 
U  accused  by  Critlas,  and  put  to  death,  iMS. 

Ttier'ma,  capital  of  JCtolia,  taken  by  surprise,  and 
ravaged  by  Philip,  Ui.  «ei. 

l'It<'r-mop'y*lc,  apaas  of  mount  (£ta,  inTbeasaly, 
ii.  60 ;  battle  there  between  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Xerxes,  61 ;  victory  of  the  Bomans  over  An- 
tioclius  near  that  place,  iv.  56. 

The'roo,  t>Tantof  Agrigentum,  makes  an  alliance 
with  Gelon,  and  gains,  in  conjunction  with  him, 
a  great  battle  over  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  132. 

TbeV-na,  king  of  Athena,  1.  413  ;  he  dies  in  the 
island  of  Scyroa,  whither  he  had  been  obliged  to 
fly,  ii.  101 ;  ^;imon  brings  his  bones  to  Athens, 
ibid. 

Thcft-mothe'tc,  Athenian  magistrates,  ii.  347. 

Th««'pi-a,  a  city  of  Acbaia,  ruined  by  the  Thebans, 
ii.  434. 

ThfVpIs,  a  Greek  poet,  considered  the  inventor  of 
tragedy,  i.  61,447. 

Tbcs-fia-Ion'i-ca,  wife  of  Cas^ander,  Is  killed  by 
her  son  Antipater,  UI.  301,  iic. 

Tbea'sa-lus,  third  son  of  Pici^tratus,  1.  430. 

Thes'sa-ly,  a  province  of  Ancient  Greece,  1.  408  ; 
the  Tlit-ssalians  giibmlt  to  Xerxes,  ii.  60 ;  fhey 
implore  aid  o.*"  the  Thebana  rfrainst  Alexander  of 
Pliero;,  ii.  444  ;  Pciopidati  df  I  vers  them  from  his 
power,  ibid. ;  they  apply  to  Pliilip  who  frcee  them 
from  their  tyrants,  iii.  40. 

Thes'ta,  wife  of  Poiyxents,  her  noble  answer  on 
her  husband's  escape,  ii.  382. 

The'ti,nRmeofthc  lower  class  of  people  at  Athens, 
ii.  342, 

Thet'mo-sis,  or  Am'o-eis,  having  expelled  the  ahep- 
lierd-kings  out  of  Lo^er  Egypt,  roigns  there, 
i.  130. 

Thtm'  bron,  a  Spartan  general,  marches  against 
TiMaphemes,  li.  966 ;  upon  some  discontent  he 
is  recalled,  270. 

Tho'as,  an  ^tolian,  falls  in  a  design  to  seize  Chal- 
ets iv.  S8 :  determines  Antiochua  to  enter  Greece, 
5t. 

Thrace,  a  province  of  Europe :  very  singular  cus- 
toms of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  96 ;  it  is  subdued  by 
Philip,  iii.  51 ;  kingdom  of  Thrace  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  i.  90. 

Thra'so,  a  confidant  of  Hieronymus,  is  accused  by 
Theodotus  of  having  conspired  against  that 
prince,  and  Is  put  to  death,  iv.  320, 321. 

Thra-eyb'u-lus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  is  besieged  by 
Halyattes,  and  frees  himself  by  a  stratagem,  i. 
300. 

Thra-syb'u-Ius,bTotbcr  of  Gelon,  reigns  at  Syracuse 
after  Hiero's  death,  but  is  dethroned  for  bis  cru- 
elty, il.  137. 
Thra-syb'u'lus,  a  general  of  the  Atheniana,  ii.  216 ; 
he  causes  Alcibtades  to  be  deposed,  il.  284 ;  he 
quiu  Athens  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants. II.  243 ;  he  expels  them  from  tht  dty,  and 
reinstates  its  liberty,  iUd. 
Tiira-Bvi'us,  a  general  of  the  Atbeiflaiis,  li.  916. 
~**^i?X'"®'"*''  '^  '•***  of  Tuscany,  fkmous  A>r  Hail' 
tilbal's  victory  over  the  ttomcM,  1.  eit. 
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IHu-cydl-des,  the  Greek  historian,  k  «ent  to 
aid  of  Amphipolis,  and  ia  baniahed  for  auilfe 
that  city  to  be  Uken,  ii.  171. 

Thu-cyd'i-des,  brother-in-law  to  Cimon,  Is  aet  vp 
against  Pericles,  by  the  aobili^  of  Athens,  iC 
tl7;  Pericles  prevaUs,  and  gets  him  baniahed,  119 

Tliu'ri-um,  a  city  of  Sicily :  its  foundation,  it  IK 

Tliym'bri-a,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where  Cyxm  defeat^ 
Croesus,  i.  396. 

Thy're-a,  a  small  territory  of  Greece,  canae  of  tlM 
war  between  the  Argives  and  Spartans,  L  SL 

Thy'usof  Paphlaconia,  revolta  agaLiat  Axtazorcs^ 
and  Is  subdued  by  Datamea,  ii.  9W. 

Ti-a'ra  of  the  Penian  kings,  ii.  469. 

Ti-be'rl-us.    See  Gracchus. 

Ti-ci'nus,  a  river  of  Italy,  where  Bcipio  w«adefea> 
ed  by  Hannibal,  i.  Sll 

Ti'glath-Pi-le'ser,  king  of  Nineveh,  aida  Abu 
against  the  kings  of  Svria  and  Israel,  1.  964. 

Ti-gra'nea,  son  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  obtadna 
pardon  fbr  bis  father  of  Cyrus,  i.  315.  316,  dec 
be  commands  the  Armenian  troc^w,  317. 

Ti-gxa'nes,  son  of  Tigranes  king  of  Armenfa,  la 
released  by  the  Parthians,  and  placed  upon  th« 
throne,  iv.960:  he  accepts  the  crown  of  Syria,  963. 
be  marries  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Mitbridatea^ 
342;  he  invades  ihe  kingdcm  of  Cappadocim 
304, 355i  he  glveti  Hithridates  refiwe,  361 ;  the  Ro- 
mans declare  war  against  him,^GS;  he  is  de- 
feated by  Lucullua,  3()6 ;  he  raiaee  new  troops  fai 
concert  with  ftliihridates,  367;  he  ia  defeated  a 
i»ecoiid  time,  369 ;  Pompey  marches  against  him, 
and  finds  him  at  war  with  his  son,  375 ;  Tigranes 
6iil)nilts  his  person  and  crown  to  ibe  discretion  o€ 
Prm]:ey,  ibid. ;  Pompey  leaves  him  part  of  hbr 
duiniiiions,  376,  &c. 

Ti  rra'nes,  son  of  the  former,  makes  vrm  upon  liiv 
father,  iv.  375  ;  he  puts  himclt  under  the  protec- 
tiMi  of  Pompey,  ibid. ;  but  not  complying  with 
Itis  decree,  be  endeavours  to  fly,  376 ;  Pompej 
reserves  Idm  for  his  triumph,  ibid. 

Ti'gran  Od>r'»R,  a  city  of  Armenia,  boUt  fay  Ti> 
granes,  iv.  355 ;  Lucullus  takes  it  and  abandoun 
It  to  l>e  plundered,  3<^6. 

Ti'gris.  a  river  of  Asia,  iii.  133. 

Ti-ma;'a,  wife  of  Agis :  excess  ci  her  pasakm  for 
Alcibiades,  U.  160. 

Ti-mag'o-ras,  sent  from  Athens  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  receives  great  presents,  for  which  ha  is 
condemned  to  die,  ii.  443. 

Ti*man'dra,  concubine  to  Alcibiades,  perfmma  hit 
funeral  obsequies,  11. 240. 

Ti-mar'cbttS,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  Is  conquered  aB4 
killed  by  Antioclus  Theos,  Ui.  349. 

Ti-mar'cbus,  governor  of  Babylon,  revolts  agalait 
Demetrius  Soter,  and  is  put  to  death,  iv.  931. 

Ti-ma'si-on  is  chosen  one  of  tlie  generals  of  Uia 
Greeks  after  the  death  of  Clearchus,  ii.  9f^ 

Ti-ma-sith'e-us,  chief  of  the  pirates  of  Lipu«:  his 
noble  and  religious  behaviour,  IL  413. 

Ti-me'ne8,oneof  the  prin^al  Heraclida,  re-enters 
Peloponnesus,  1.415;  Argoefallstohim  byIot,ibid. 

Ti-moc'le-a,  a  Theban  lady ;  her  courageous  ac- 
tion at  the  storming  of  Thebes,  iii.  83. 

Ti-moc'ra-tes,  the  ftiend  of  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
marries  Dion's  wife  while  he  is  banislied,  iL  ^: 
he  flies  on  the  approach  of  Dion,  409. 

Tim-o-la'us  of  Corinth,  advises  the  cities  In  alll 
ance  against  the  Spartans  to  attack  them  in  thete 
own  territory,  li.  284. 

Tim-o-la*u8,  Is  sent  from  Sparta  to  ofler  the  riebaa 
of  Nabis  to  Philopmmen,  who  refuseathem  wiih 
disdain,  iv.  53,  54. 

Tl-molc-on,  of  Corinth,  sacrifices  his  brother,  Ti< 
mophanes  to  his  country,  il-  414 ;  he  isscnt  totha 
aid  of  Syracuse.  Urid.  i.  176, 177 ;  he  ctadca  th« 
vigllanee  of  the  Cat thafiuians  by  a  wise  siiatn> 
gem.  II,  415;  he  leains  an  advantage  over  lh« 
Cutbaglnlans  and  Icetas,  near  the  dtyot  Adk%> 
aon.  and  cnten  Stiwiw*,  410;  Oiopyaaif  ■■> 
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roaden  UmMlf  to  Timoleon,  who  aenda  him  to 
Corinth,  ibid. :  he  gains  Mvorml  Tictories  over 
the  Caithaginians,  418,  &c. ;  he  re-eetablisbeB 
the  liberty  of  Bfraruse.  and  institutes  wise  laws 
there,  ibid. ;  h^  frees  tne  other  cities  of  Sicily 
from  the  tyranny.  419 ;  he  gains  a  great  victory 
over  the  Carthagiidans,  420  :  he  is  accused  and 
cited  to  answer,  ibid. ;  he  resigns  his  authority, 
and  passes  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement.  430, 
^1 ;  he  dies,  431 ;  great  honours  rendered  to  his 
memoir,  ibid. ;  his  eulogy.  433. 

Ti-moph^a-nes,  of  Corinth,  havlnff  made  himself 
tyrant  of  his  country,his  brother  Timoleon  causes 
him  to  be  assassinated,  ii.  414. 

Ti-mo'the-u8,8on  of  Conon,is  sent  bytbe  Athenians 
to  aid  the  Thebans,  iL  433  ;  he  ravages  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  and  makes  himself  master  of  Cor- 
cyra.  Ibid. ;  he  is  employed  by  the  Athenians  in 
the  war  against  the  allies,  iii.  8 ;  he  is  accused  by 
Chares,  and  dies  at  Chalcls ;  fine  saying  of  Ti- 
motheus,  9  ;  his  eulogy,  ibid. 

Ti-mo'the-us,  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
is  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  iv.  139 ;  he  is 
defeated  a  second  time  by  the  same  captain  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  iv.  236. 

Ti-mox'e-nes,  a  general  of  the  Achsans,  iii.  387. 

rir-i-ba'sus,  a  general  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  de- 
termines that  prince  not  to  fly  before  his  brother, 
Cjrras,  ii.  350  ;  he  commands  the  fleet  of  Artax- 
erxes against  Avagoras,  and  besieges  that  prince 
in  Salami  n,  393;  he  a  falsely  accused  by  Orontes. 
and  carried  to  the  court  in  chains,  393 ;  trial  of^ 
Tiribasus,  396 ;  the  king  discovers  his  innocence, 
and  restores  him  to  his  favour,  ibid. ;  Tiribasus 
accompanies  Artaxerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Cadusean8,397;  his  stratagem  for  making  that 
people  return  to  their  obedience  to  the  Persians, 

Ti-ri-ba'sus,  satrap  of  Armenia,  harasses  tlie  ten 
thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat,  ij.  363. 

Ti-rin-ta-tech'mus,  son  of  Artabanes,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  that 
prince's  expedition  against  Greece,  ii.  56. 

Ti-samVnes,  son  of  Orestes,  reigns  at  Mycenae, 
with  his  brother  Penthilus,  i.  413. 

Ti-sip'pus,  an  iEtolian,  accused  of  cruelties  against 
those  who  had  not  taken  part  with  the  Romans 
against  Perseus,  is  acquitted  by  Paulus  iEmilius, 
Iv.  198. 

Tis-sa-pher'nes,  a  Persian  of  quality,  is  appointed 
by  Darius  to  reduce  Pisuthnes,  governor  of  Lydia, 
ii.  169 ;  he  effects  it,  and  has  the  government  of 
Lydia  for  his  reward,  ibid. ;  he  sufiers  himself 
to  l>e  seduced  by  the  flattery  of  Alcibiades,  and 
gives  himself  up  entirely  to  him,  212 ;  he  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  Peloponnesi^ins,  315 ;  he 
causes  Alcibiades  to  be  seized  and  sent  prisonet 
to  Sardis,  318 ;  he  commands  in  the  army  of  Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon,  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  and 
distinguishes  himself  in  it,  350, 351, 353 ;  he  takes 
upon  him  to  reconduct  the  Greeks  into  their  own 
country,  357 ;  he  seizes  Clearchus  and  the  other 
generals  by  treachery,  and  sends  them  to  Arta- 
xerxes, 359 ;  he  joins  Phamabasus  to  oppose  the 
enterprises  of  Dercyllidas,  372 ;  he  sends  to  con>- 
mand  Agesilaus  to  quit  Asia,  and  to  declare  war 
against  nim  in  case  of  refusal,  278 ;  he  is  de- 
feated near  Sardis,  379 ;  he  is  accused  of  treason, 
and  put  to  death  by  Artaxerxes,  ibid. ;  character 
of  Tissaphemes,  280. 

Ti-thra-tts'tes  seizes  Tissaphemes  by  order  of  Ar- 
taxerxesv  and  commands  the  army  in  his  stead, 
ii.  279 ;  he  arms  several  states  of  Greece  against. 
th<^  Spartans,  38S,  itc. 

To'bit  is  carried  into  Assyria,  1. 384 ;  he  hides  him- 
self to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Sennacherib,  286 ;  he 
fnretelhi  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  to  his  children,  387. 

Tnm'y-ris,  queen  of  Scythia :  Herodotus  relates 
that  she  caused  Cyrus  to  be  pot  to  death,  i.  359: 


Trag'e-dy,  its  origin,  i.  65, 437 ;  poets  who  distin- 
guished tliemselves  in  tragedy,  65. 

Trea'ties :  old  custom  of  makmg  treaties  among 
the  Iberians  and  Scythians,  ii.  18. 

Tre'bi-a.  a  river  of  Lombardy,  where  Hannibal  de- 
feats the  Romans,  i.  215. 

Tre-mel'li-us,  sumamed  SrofVi,  defeats  and  kflls  a 
third  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  iv. 
a  10. 

Tros-ze'ne,  a  city  of  ArgoUs,  gives  refuge  to  the 
Athenians,  wlio  had  lately  abandoned  their  city, 
ii.  65. 

Tri-bal'Ii,  people  of  Mossia,  iii.  60 ;  they  pretend 
to  share  with  Philip  in  the  booty  taken  from  the 
Scythians,  and  are  defeated  by  that  prince,  ibid. ; 
they  are  defeated  by  Alexander,  83. 

Trib'utes,  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  them,  L 
380. 

Tri'eivarchs,  Athenian  officers;  their  ftinctiaoi^  iil» 

•    26. 

Trog'i-lus,  a  port  of  Syracuse,  ii.  191. 

Tro'phies,  erected  by  the  ancients  after  a  victory, 

Tro- nlio^nl-adj  orweles  of  Trophonius  in  Bcsotia, 

Trcjuj;!]^  Jk  puniBhment  In  use  among  the  Persians, 
iL  -M 

Trny,  cjLy  of  Ada^  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Greeks, 
it.  <]3. 

Try- plus' nn,  daughter  of  Phyacon,  and  wife  to  An- 
sjochua  Grypiis,  iv.  353 ;  she  sacrifices  her  sister 
Ckopaim  v*  hfc  jealousy,  254, 5S55 ;  Antiochus 
of  Cyzicum  f  n.^  her  to  death  in  torments,  355. 

Ti]'rii»Jn  AtVi'  51-  taken  by  Regulus,  i.  189;  the  re- 
voUc'd  iricu^. 'liiuies  make  it  *,heir  depot  of  arms, 
199. 

Ty'che,  a  quarter  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  ii.  191. 

Tyd'e-us,  an  Athenian  general,  respects  the  advice 
of  Alcibiades,  and  thereby  loses  the  battle  of 
iEgoepotamos,  ii.  333. 

Tyn'da-rus,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  413. 

Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia:  its  foundation,  Iii.  118; 
it  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  i 
289 ;  Darius  reinstates  it  in  its  ancient  pri\ileges, 
ii.  39 ;  it  is  l)esieged  and  taken  by  Alexander,  iii. 
Ill,  &c. ;  and  by  Antigonus,  2m;  accompUsho 
ment  of  the  different  prophecies  concerning 
Tyre,  119. 

Ty'rant,  origin  of  that  name,  I.  416. 

Tyr-tie'us,  Greek  poet,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  Lacedemonians  to  command  them,  revives, 
their  courage,  and  occasions  their  gaining  a  great 
victory  over  the  Mes^nians,  i.  87;  he  Is  made 
citizen  of  Sparta,  ibid. ;  character  of  his  poetry, 
ibid.  * 

UC       ^ 

U-cho're-us,  Iring  of  Egypt  Jniilds  Memphis,  i.  130. 

U-dt-as'tes  kills  his  friend  Teriteuchmes,  by  order 
of  Darius,  ii.  338 ;  Statira  causes  him  to  be  put 
to  death  in  tormei^ts,  339. 

U-ra'ni-a,  a  divinity  of  the  Carthaginians.  8ee 
Moon. 

U'su-ry,  to  what  excess  it  was  carried  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  iv.  361. 

U'tica,  a  city  of  Africa,  joins  the  revolted  merce- 
naries, i.  900 ;  it  is  reduced  to  snrrenuer  at  discrs  • 
tion,  203 ;  submits  to  the  Romans,  850 ;  they  re- 
ward it  with  the  lands  between  Carthage  and 
Hippo,  259. 

Ux'i-i,  a  people  upon  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  iii.  144L 

VA 

Var-gnn'te-ns,  lieutenant  of  CraasiM,  la  attacked  bv 
the  Parthians,  and  dies  fighting  gloriously,  i  v.  99^ 
Var'ro  (C.  Terentius,)  consul,  defeated  by  Haniu 
I   balattbobattieofCanoiD,  i.8Sl. 
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XE 

Vwb'tlfWirtqrDwhM.    SeeAtoMa. 

V<  t>-ti<ri-tw,  a  Bomaii  Midkr,  rises  to  tbe  MflMst 
dicnitks  by  his  merit,  iv.  999 ;  be  rereqMt  tbe 
dikf  race  of  tbe  Komans  at  tbe  battle  of  Carre, 
aiM  deCeats  tbe  Partbians  on  several  oocasioos, 
ibfct.,^. 

Vef'm,  prator  in  BIciljr,  takes  a  seooce  of  cold 
Intended  fur  the  Capttol,  from  Antlocbns  Aitati- 
cus,  tv.  964. 

VU'ii-iis  to  elected  eoMol,  makes  war  wicb  Pbillp 
Is  the  room  of  BolpMus,  iv.  16, 91 ;  be  Is  sent 
ambassador  to  Antiochus,  and  succeeds  In  mak- 
fi^  him  wiupwi  F*p^**^'t  48L 

WA 

WasfM,  a  eomedy  of  Aristophaacf,  eo  ealML  09. 
Weil*  of  Joseph  In  tbe  castle  of  Cairo  in  Egypt; 

description  of  them.  1.  9& 
Wresdiag,  an  exercise  among  the  andenls,  L 

\Vrit'Ui« :  eoBMncement  of  that  art,  L IM. 

XA 


Xan-thipTpuL  a  BMitts,  coonaDda  tbe  Caitba- 
frtnlanSf  1. 190;  be  defeats  Regulue.  191;  be  re- 
tbrcs,  and  disappears  soon  after,  ibid. 

Xan-thip'pos,  a  cltlaen  of  Athens,  aecoses  Mlltia- 
des,  it.  4S. 

Xan  thip'pus,  (btberofPertrles,  abandoning  Athens 
on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  bis  dog  foUon^-s  the 
ship  to  Salamin,  and  expires  on  tbe  shore,  ii.  GG. 

Xan-thip'piis,  Athenian,  Joined  In  command  with 
Leut}rlt)de8  kingof  Sparta, defeats  tbe  Persians 
near  Mycal4>,  li.3S5. 

Xan-thip  pus,  son  of  Pericles,  dies  of  the  plague, 
il.W. 

Xaii't):u8,  a  philosopher  who  wnti  roa^trr  of  Maop 
pniviouK  tc»  his  Iwlng  made  free,  1. 451. 

Xan- tip' •M,  wife  of  Socrates:  bis  Buflerlngs  fVomi 
r.rr  lil  humour,  ii.  304. 

XonVtas,  the  Aclwan,  1?  Prr.r  against  Molo  by 
Antiuchus,  iii.  401 ;  he  toiU  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  is  cut  to  pieces  witli  tiis  whole  army,  ibid. 

Xo-Doc'ra-ies,  tlte  philosopher,  how  received  by 
Antipater,  to  whom  the  Athenians  had  sent  him 
as  an  anibafsador,  iii.  Si:5. 

Xe'non  ib  charf;(>d  with  the  war  against  Molo,  and 
is  defeated,  iii.  401. 

Xe'non.  the  Acba-ao,  exrlaims  against  tbe  de- 
mand of  theconiniiasionrrs,  iv.  199. 

Xe-iioph'a-nes,  Piiilip's  aiabassador  to  Hannibal, 
fit] Is  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  lit.  439;  he 
et^capes  and  concludes  the  treaty  with  Hannibal, 
iliid. ;  but  is  taken  on  his  return  by  the  Romans, 
ihid. 

Xe»'o-phon,  the  historian  and  philosopher  engages 
in  the  sorvice  of  Cyrus  tlie  younger,  ii.  249 ;  he 
cominards  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  after  the 
death  of  Clearchus,  and  brings  them  back  into 
their  own  country,  9f0 ;  he  joins  the  Lacedaemo- 
iiians  in  the  war  with  TiesaphemesandPharaa- 
b.iAUB,  S66;  he  acts  under  ^gesilaus  at  the  battle 
of  Coronea,  S86;  character  of  his  style,  1.  317 ; 
difference  between  Xcnoph.m  and  Herodotus  in 
their  accounts  of  Cyrus,  i.  350. 

Xerx'es  I.  son  of  Darius,  is  elected  king  of  Pereta 
In  preference  to  his  brother  Artahazanes,  ii.  44  ; 
he  confirms  the  Jews  in  their  privileges,  46 ;  he 
reduces  K^ypt,  ibid. ;  he  deliberates  with  his 
council  concerning  tiiat  euedition,  ibid. ;  wise 
speeeh  of  Artabazanes  to  him,  47, 48;  rage  of 
Xerxes  upon  that  ocoaslon.  48,  49 ;  he  discovers 
his  error,  and  confesses  H  in  full  council,  40;  he 
cBsolves  to  enter  upon  tin  war,  SO ;  Xerxes  en- 


ZU 

tmw  Into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthagfaiians^ 
ibid. ;  be  begins  his  march,  and  gives  ordenfor 
cutting  a  way  tlirough  mount  Athos,  fbld.:  bis  tet* 
ter  to  that  moumam  upon  that  subject,  51 ;  he 
advances  to  Sardis,  ibid. ;  his  cruelty  to'Pythius, 
59 ;  he  marches  toward  the  Hellespont,  Ibid. ;  he 
causes  the  sea  to  be  chastised  for  having  broken 
the  bridge  of  boats,  which  he  had  laid  over  it, 
53 :  he  ordcra  a  second  tn  be  built,  and  passes 
the  Hellespont  with  his  arviy,  ibid. ;  numner  of 
his  forces,  54 ;  Demaratus  tells  him  freely  his 
thoughts  of  this  enterprise,  50 ;  three  hundred 
Spartans  dispute  the  pan  of  Thermoiiyiae  with 
Xerxes,  60;  that  prince  in  his  rage,  causes  tlie 
dead  bmhr  of  Leonidas  to  be  affixed  to  a  gibbet, 
61 ;  be  takes  and  bums  Alliens,  64 ;  he  is  defeated 
at  Salamin,  66 ;  he  leayes  Mardonius  in  Greece, 
and  returns  precipitately  into  Asia,  69 ;  violent 
passion  of  Xerxes  for  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Masistus,  and  afterwards  for  Ariainta,  that  prin- 
cess' daughter,  81 ;  he  causes  Masistus  to  be 
put  to  death,  89;  he  gives  himself  up  to  luxury 
and  voluptuousness,  94  ;  he  is  kiBed  by  Artaba- 
nus,  captain  of  his  guards,  ibid. ;  character  of 
Xerxes,  95. 

Xerx'es  U.  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of 
Persia,  II.  167;  he  is  assassinated  by  bis  briber 
Sogdianus,  ibid. 

Xi-pha'res,  son  of  Mithridates,  b  kffled  by  hir 
father,  Iv.  378. 

Xu'thus,  son  of  Helenas,  settles  in  Attica,  Ii.  414 

Xy'chus,  who  had  been  at  Rome  with  Appellee  anp 
Phiiocles,  In  quality  of  secretarv  to  their  embas^yt 
is  seized  and  carried  before  Pfiilip,  118;  he  dis 
covers  the  whole  plot  of  Perseus  against  Dcme 
trius,  ibid. 


YA 


f 


Yas'dan,  the  pood  deity  of  tbe  Pendens,  1. 397. 
Year,  solar^  when  first  useu,  i.  ISM. 

ZA 

Zab'dl-el,  an  Arabian  prince,  betrays  Alexnnder 
Bala,  iv.  936;  he  delivers  up  Antlocbns,  son  of 
Bala,  to  Tryphon,  937 

Za-leu'cus,  legitiator  of  the  Locrians,  wiBd(nn  of 
Jiis  lawa,  ii.  142. 

Zan'cle,  a  city  of  Sicily.    Sec  Meesene. 

Ze-bi'na.    Bee  Alexander  Zebina. 

Ze'nis,  governor  of  JEtoIia  under  Phamabasoa,  il. 
270. 

Ze-no-do'tiis,  librarian  of  Ptolemy  Soter  at  Alex- 
andria, iii.  362. 

Ze'rah,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  defeated  by 
Asa,  king  of  Judali,  1. 137. 

Zo-ip'puB,  Hiero^s  son-in-law :  hie  great  credit  with 
Hieronynius,  iv.  320;  he  goes  ambassador  to 
Eg}i>t,  and  stays  there  in  volutitary  banishment, 
324 ;  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  wife  and  children, 

Zo-pv'rus,  Persian  lord,  mutilates  himself  to  regain 

Babylon  for  his  ntaster  DariuB,  ii.  16 ;  he  makea 

that  prince  master  of  Babylon,  17 ;  his  reward  for 

so  great  a  service,  ibid. 
Zo-py'rus,  slave  of  Pericles,  and  govemw  of  Alci- 

biadee.  Ii.  176. 
Zo  ro-arter,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi  amoinf 

the  Persians,  L  307. 
Zo-ro-as'ter,  another  reformer  of  the  same  sect,  L 

397. 
Zo-rob'ab-el  conducts  the  Jews  in  their  rstsni  to 

Jerusalem  after  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  i.  351. 
Zu-gi'tx,  third  class  of  the  citixent  or  AtfatM»  tt 
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